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EDWARD , R. 


JBfcwarb tbc Seventh, by the Grace of God, t 
j feffij jffi 1 * and Ireland, and' of the British 
Faith; To Our Right T 
^^^pSHKmSipouncrllor Victor Alexander, 

. Mo.** Noble Order of , 

(xnmd Compfe«P| k. Exalted Order of 
KmgJit Grand Con.. | ‘ X t hir. Most Eminent On 

Emp,re: Our Right TrW>fl|] Well-beloved Cousin, 

Viscount Esher, Knight Coinniander t of Our Most Hdjioi 
the Bath, Knight Commander of the' Royal Victoria Ordt 
Jrusty and Well-beloved Councillor, Sir George Dashwo 
Goldio, Knight Commander o,f Our Most Distinguished Or 
Michael and Saint George; /Our Trusty and Well-be]oved 
Wyh^Nomiaii, Knight O^nd Cross of Our Most Houow.hU- . 

'the Bath, a-mght Grand Cross of Our Most Distinguished 
Saint Michael and Saint George, Companion of Our Most Emino 
of the Indian Empire, Field-Marshal of Our Forces; Our Tin 
Well-Beloved Sir John Ommannev Hopkins, Knight Grand Cross 
Most Honourable Order of the Bath, Admiral on the Retired List o 
Kavy; Our Trusty and Well-beloved Sir John Edge, Knight, and 
Trusty and Well-beloved Sir John Jackson, Knight : Greeting ! 

Mbereas We have deemed it expedient that a Commission shou 
forthwith issue to inquire into the Military preparations for the War i 
South Afnca, and into 'the supply of men, ammunition, equipment, ami 
transport by sea and land m connection with the campaign, and into the 
Military operations up to the occupation of Pretoria ; 

IRow know pe, that We, reposing great trust and confidence in y 
knowledge and ability, have authorised and appointed, and do by t 
I resents authorise and appoint, you, the said Victor Alexander, Earl 
tlgm and Kincardine, Reginald Baliol, Visemtrt Esher; Sir George 
Dashwoid Taubman-Goldie ; Sir Henry Wylie Norman; Sir Job, 
Omnanney Hopkins ; Sir John Edge and Sir John Jackson to be Or 
GomrmssionerlMor the purposes of the said Inquiry. 

anfc, for the better effecting the purposes of this Oar Com 
do by these Presents give and grant unto you, or any three or 
toll power to call before you such persons as vou .shall judge ’ 
you any information upon the subject of this Our CommisSo 
eat tor, have access to, and examine, all such books, docu 
mhl records as may afford you the fullest information offi# 
inquire of and concerning the premises by all other lawfi 
whatsoever. 
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its autuonse you, or any thi 

..^VuaUy inspect such peaces as you may deei 
,he more effectual carrying out of the purposes' 
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L COMMISSION ON THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

•,'OuN' 


REPORT. 


i To the Kino’s Most Excellent Majesty. 

lot P* eASe Your Majesty; We, the undersigned Commissioners, having 
been appointed to inquire and report as next hereinafter mentioned, 
humbly submit to the consideration of Your Majesty the following 


Preface. 

*■ The Terms of the Reference to Your Majesty’s Commissioners were as- 

jllows:—“To inquire into the Military Preparations for the War in South 
** Africa, and into the supply of Men, Ammunition, Equipment, and 
“ Transport bv sea and land in connection with the Campaign, and into the 
“ Military Operations up to the occupation of Pretoria”; and to report 
their opinion upon these matters. The instructions thus conveyed, while 
comprehensive and far reaching, were somewhat wanting in precision. It is 
impossible to initiate an enquiry without in some way defining its purpose, 
or to summon witnesses to give evidence without furnishing them with 
some indication of the points to which it is desired to direct their attention 
Ihe urgency of definition was impressed' upon the Commission at the v 
outset. Lord Kitchener’s departure for India was imminent: it was essent 
not to lose the opportunity of obtaining the evidence of so import 
a witness ; but the Commission had been fully constituted only on the < 
previous to his examination by the appointment of Lord Strathcona a 
Sir Frederick Parley. The disadvantages of an examination conducted uhc 
such circumstances were apparent—and forced upon the Commissioners 
early consideration of the limitations under which their work must, proceed. 

2. Although the first two heads of the Reference are more precise than th 
third, questions of intricacy arose under all. An enquiry into preparation 
for t he War might be confined to a bald statement of the facts—or might 
embrace the consideration not only of deficiencies disclosed, but of the- 
causes which led to those deficiencies, ami the means whereby they might be 
avoided in future. An examination of the personnel and the material is. 
capable in the same manner of alternative treatment. 

But it was under the third head that the chief difficulties arose. “ Military 
“ operations up to the occupation of Pretoria ” is a phrase which does not 
of itself suggest any distinct principle of definition or method of limitation 
and if it be argued that it was intended to be comprehensive, in order that 
there should be no limit to the discretion of the Commission—on the other 
mind the Commission were bound in that case to exercise their discretion 
unfettered by any demands which might have been made upon the Govern¬ 
ment before their appointment and which had not been embodied in their 
instructions or communicated officially. 

3. It appeared to t he Commission that the only line on which they could 
safely proceed was to assume that the object of their appointment was to* 
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discover inefficiency or defects in the administration of the Arm 
disclosed by the facts of the War in South Africa, and to indie 
causes wherever possible. 

Dealing on tips principle with the Preparations for the War it li 
essential to examine the main features of the military system at 
well as in the field. "This Report-will- endeavour* 4o indicate an;> 
which seems deserving of notice or any suggestion which may ai 
of the consideration of the subject and the circumstances of the Wa 
it does not fall within the province of the Commission to deal with the 
military system in detail, or t,.q. submit an elaborate scheme for tl 
organisation of the Army. : ' • ’ 

Similarly, under the second head of the Reference limitations v 
necessary. Wide issues, financial or political, extending beyond the M 
South Africa, and constantly the subject of Parliamentary discussion 
involved in the comprehensive review of, e.g., such a subject as recruit 
while, on the other hand, questions of armament are in all nations rega 
as confidential. In several cases which in, themselves were most opt 
attack, it was clear, as will appear later, that, a large amount of evid 
was already on record and that it was sufficient to supplement rather t 
to repeat examinations which had already been made, more or 
exhaustively. ' 

4. As regards military operations, it was in no sense the duty of t 
‘Commission to compile a Military History of the War. No one won 
employ the machinery of a Royal Commission for that purpose, and eertai 
branches of inquiry were obviously impossible. The Commission were not 
so constituted as to enable them to pronounce judgment on questions of 
strategy or tactics, or to review the decision of superior authority bn the 
conduct of individual officers. But statements have been admitted, and in 
some cases invited under both categories; ,and, where we considered it 
to be desirable, an opportunity of reply has been afforded. The general 
-course pursued has been to obtain the evidence of the leading actors in 
the War, arranged, so far as possible, in chronological sequence, and of 
other competent officers who could speak as representatives of the various 
arms of the service. In the memorandum informing witnesses of the points 

1 which their evidence was desired, they were informed that the Com- 
sion “ also desire to obtain evidence regarding the efficiency of the 
vganisation of the Army, and the use of the different arms under the 
editions of modern warfare as illustrated by the experience of officers 
ho have served in the South African War, and to receive any suggestions 
ith regard to the future which this experience may have brought to their 
ainds. But, in making reference for this purpose to the military opera- 
ions witnesses should avoid any review of the decisions already made by 
superior authority upon the conduct of individual officers, and any 
controversial discussion arising with regard to strategy or tactics in 
particular events. In any case where it. is desired to make a statement 
• regarding the persona] conduct of a witness or of other officers, it will 
“ be necessary that the nature of such a statement should be communi- 
“ eated beforehand to the Secretary, and the consent of the Commission 
“obtained.” 

5. Statements which may be termed historical were invited from three 
generals only, viz., those who held during certain periods of the war before 
the occupation of Pretoria the position of a General Officer Commanding in 
Chief. These were General (now Field Marshal) Sir George White, General 
Sir Redvers Bidler, and Field Marshal Earl Roberts, and all will recognise 
the care and ability with which these statements have been compiled.* As 
expressing the view taken of the events with which they deal by the men who. 
had the chief share in directing the operations, they w T ill be read with interest 
and attention. Differences of opinion will be found here also, and still 
more in some statements from other officers which have been admitted; 

* Lord Roberts’s statement will be found at page 460 of Vol. I. and page 46 of Vol. II. of 
Evidence ; Sir George White’s at page 144 of Vol. II ; and Sir Redvers Butler’s at page 169 of Vol. II. 




Jjrfe hold strongly that their nature entirely justifies our decision not to 
V Hu argumentative discussion on controversial questions to be opened 
efore us, especially as between individual officers. No exception need 
dTtaken to the spirit in which the statements submitted to the Commission 
have been drawn up ; but they are entirely ex parte , and their accuracy 
could hot be attested by any Commission not possessing facilities for 
minute and prolonged examination of eye-witnesses. 

The Commission do not profess that in the statements recorded they have 
exhausted all grievances, still less attempted the impossible task of re¬ 
conciling differences of opinion which arose in the midst of complications 
which have now passed away, but they believe that the officers who have 
made those statements have been fully satisfied with the opportunities 
afforded to them. The Commission desire to acknowledge the ready frank¬ 
ness with which the witnesses generally have given their evidence. 

(5. It was necessary at the outset to determine the amount of publicity 
which could be given to the proceedings of the Commission. It was obvious 
that highly confidential documents must come under the notice of the Com¬ 
mission, and that groat inconvenience would ensue if the examination of 
witnesses regarding them were postponed or hampered. It is also an 
honourable tradition of the British Army that the conduct of superior 
officers should not be publicly canvassed by their subordinates ; and, lastly, 
in cases of personal imputations or grievances it was impracticable, without 
dislocating the order of the inquiry, to prevent intolerable hardship to 
individuals by statements published day by day remaining unanswered for 
weeks. The Commission therefore resolved to sit iu private, and are 
satisfied that this decision has been justified. We have been enabled not 
only to demand the production of papers, but to. receive explanations and 
evidence given with an outspoken frankness which has been vital to the 
proper performance of our duties. We have throughout kept in our own 
hands the whole question of publication. We have had no desire to conceal 
anything which could! properly be made public, and we have insisted on the 
publication of much information .which under ordinary circumstances would 
be treated as confidential, and our wishes in this respect have been fairly 
met by the officials concerned. We claim, therefore, that our assurance 
should be accepted that our records contain everything which twin be made 
public with due regard to the interests of the public service. 

:fi may.be'well to add here .that in order to meet, so far as possible, the 
natural desire of the public for information, the Commission authorised the 
preparation of. a precis* of the evidence of each witness 6n the day ' of 
examination. This was a task of no little difficulty and responsibility—’but 
was performed by the Secretary with punctuality and ability. We desire 
also to place upon record our appreciat ion of the general assistance given to us 
by our Secretary and of the shill and industry with which he and Iris staff have 
dealt with, arranged* mid indexed the large amount of evidence and other docu¬ 
ments, and without which we could not have brought our inquiry to so early a 
conclusion. 

7. The Commission sat on 55 days to take evidence, and heard 114 witnesses, 
whose evidence is recorded in. two volumes of Minutes of Evidence,annexed 
to this Report, and containing altogether answers to *22,250 questions. . 

The Commission have also received numerous documents hearing upon the 
questions submitted to them. Some of the most important of these have 
been printed as Appendices to the present volume, and others are included 
in the volumes of Minutes of Evidence. Such of the rest as it seems useful 
to publish are Contained in a separate volume of Appendices. 

It may he added that the Commission have examined the Reports of 
several Royal Commissions and Committees which related to various parts 
of tlie subject. Among these may be mentioned 

The Koval Commission appointed: to inquire into the Civil and 
Professional Administration of the Naval and Military Departments, and 
the relation of those Departments to each other and to the Treasury 
'Harrington Commission) 1890. 

he Committee appointed by the Secretary of State for War to con- 
er the Terms and Conditions of Service in the Army, 1892. 
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The Committee appointed by the Secretary of State for War to cop 
sider the Decentralization of War Office Business, 1893. \- 

The Select Committee on War Office Contracts. 1900. 

The Koval Commission appointed to consider and report upon the 
Care and Treatment of the Sick and Wounded during the South African 
Campaign, 1901. 

The Committee appointed to inquire into War Office Organization 
(Clinton Dawkins Committee) 1901. 

The Court of Inquiry on the Administration of the Army Kemount 
Department, 1902. 

The Committee appointed to consider the Education and Training of 
Officers of the Army, 1902. 


SECTION I 


The Military Preparations for the War in South Africa. 

8. The Commission are, in the first place, directed to inquire into the 
'“Military Preparations for the War in South Africa.” This must be understood 
as a. direction to inquire (a) what military preparations were in fact made ; 
(b) to what extent they wei-e, or were not, made in sufficient time, and were 
equal to overcoming the opposition which, upon the information which it 
was then possible to obtain, might reasonably be anticipated. If they were 
mot .sufficiently timely and otherwise adequate, it must be further asked who 
were the authorities responsible, and what defence have they to offer ? 

9. A distinction must be made between the preparedness of this country 
for any war in the year 1899, and the definite preparation made for the 
event of a war against one or both of the Dutch Republics in South Africa, 
Into the former question the Commission are not expressly directed to 
inquire. At the same time the second direction to the Commission, i.e., to 
inquire into “ the supply of men, ammunition, equipment, and transport by 
“ sea and land,” indirectly raises the question of prepiredness for any consider¬ 
able war in 1899. The whole military system as it stood at that date was 
:tested by the war in South Africa. 


Public Negotiations and Transactions Previously to the War. 

10. In considering the question of the preparations made for the war in 
.South Africa it seems to lie convenient in the first place to review concisely 
the negotiations and transactions which ended in the outbreak of war in the 
autumn of 1899, as shown in published despatches. 

11. In order to trace this history fully it would be necessary to begin at 
the date when, in 1881, after the previous Boer War, a qualified independence 
was granted by Her late Majesty’s Government to the inhabitants of the 
Transvaal territories, and was reluctantly accepted by a dissatisfied Volks- 
raad, who desired a complete independence. It would also be necessary to 
refer to the modifications made in the ‘Pretoria Convention” by the 
London Convention of 1884, to the expedition which had to be sent in 1885 
under Sir Charles Warren to restrict the South African Republic o 
frontiers fixed on the west by the Conventions, and to other matters. 

.a military point of view the situation in South Africa did not 
aerious until the results of the discovery of the Witwatersrand g 
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gan to operate. This discovery led to the foundation of Johannes* 
> extraordinary increase of British population in the Transvaal, the 
^ilt^ration of the franchise laws in the year 1890 with the result of the 
practical exclusion of that population from a. share in political power, and 
the emergence of numerous questions in which the views and interests of 
the British population came into collision with those of the Government 
of the Republic. In the year 1894 the British Government intervened, 
through Sir Henry Loch, then High Commissioner* on behalf of the 
British inhabitants, in connection with the claim of the Transvaal Govern¬ 
ment to commandeer them for service in local native wars. The claim 
was withdrawn, though not before the possibility of a resort to force had 
been intimated. 

12. It does not appear to be necessary that the Commission should enter 
into the details of this previous period, but the year 1895 seems to be a 
point at which a closer investigation of public events may begin. In that 
year numerous grievances of the Uitlander population, including interference 
by the Volksraad with the courts of law in favour of the Government, 
had been fully developed; it was known that the Transvaal Government 
had begun to make armaments on a larger scale than before; there were 
apprehensions, due to speeches of President Kniger, that he was endeavour¬ 
ing to form special relations with foreign powers. In this country a new 
Government came into power in the summer of 1895, and the Ministers 
who were responsible for the administration of Colonial and Military 
affairs down to the time of the war assumed their respective offices. In 
the same year Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseiey was appointed to be 
C!omniander~in-Chief for a term of five years, and the departments of the 
War Office were re-organised under the Order in Council of 21st No¬ 
vember 1895. 

13. In November 1896, the Secretary of State for the Colonies protested 
against the action of the Government of the South African Republic in 
closing the drifts across the Vaal River in order to further their railway 
policy as being contrary to the provisions of the London Convention. 
In a despatch* at the same date to the High Commissioner at the Cape, 
Mr. Chamberlain stated that when the message to the Republic was once 
sent, Her Majesty’s Government could not “ allow the matter to drop 
“ until they had obtained compliance with their demands even if it should 
“be necessary to undertake an expedition for that pmpo.se.” He desired 
the High Commissioner to inform the Cape Colony Ministers of this, and 
to inform them also that Her Majesty’s Government did not intend that 
such an expedition should be conducted at the entire cost of the United 
Kingdom, and to require them to undertake that in the event of an 
expedition, the Cape Parliament should bear half the gross expense, 
and that the Local Government should furnish a fair contingent of the 
fighting force besides giving the full and free use of its railways and 
rolling stock. The Cape Government gave the assurance required, the 
despatch was forwarded to Pretoria, and the Government of the South 
African Republic gave way on the point at issue. This incident illustrates 
in some degree the view taken of the kind of force which it would be 
necessary to employ at that time. 

14. The drifts incident was followed in the last days of the year 1895 by 
the Jameson Raid. This attempt to overthrow’ by force the existing 
Government of the Transvaal had consequences which did, perhaps, make 
the eventual war inevitable. On the one hand it called the attention of the 
British nation closelv to the political situation in South Afriea, and, 
especially in view of certain manifestations of policy in Europe, made it 
necessary to assert more clearly than before that Great Britain intended 
to “ maintain her position as the paramount power in South Africa.”! On 
the other hand the raid immensely increased the suspicions with regard to 


* C 58154 v£ 1'8S5, No. 13. t Mr. Chamberlain's despatch of 13th January 1886, C. 7933 
of 1896, p. 61. 







British intentions in the minds not only of the Transvaal Dutch, bo 
the Dutch race throughout .South Africa ;* it gave the lransvaalGovernt _... 
a reason for. grcatlv accelerating the speed at which thejMverO accumulating 
armaments, and .node it less easy for the .British i Government to protest 
against such armaments; and it obtained for 1'res.dent Kruger among hw 
own countrymen a far greater support for his repressive policy than he n odd 
otherwise have enjoyed. 

15 Pi-otn tlie time of the Raid the Government of the South African 
Republic while continuing to arm, maintained a controversy against Her 
Majesty’s Government of a character which might at any tune him 
supplied a wtfiw belli President Kruger in a despatch of 2oth February 
18«Wt desired the supersession of the Convention of London on the gromid 
that it was “injurious to the dignity of a Free Republic mM because ot 
the injury done by the continued arguments “ on the question.ot 
“winch since the Convention no longer exists, and defied tspccially 
that Article IV. of the Convention should be reconsidered. Mr. ( hambeilain 
in^i despatch of 26th March 1896: 'stated diat Hjtf Majesty s flMgg 
were not, prepared, in any way to modify Article • / ... 

Convention On the loth and 26th December o the MF 

two .despatches to the Transvaal Government, stating m the hist that the 
new Aliens immigration Law, imposing restrictions upon tree nmnigiaDoi 
into the Transvaal, infringed the London Convention, and in the seed 
that recent procedure of the Republic with regard to extradition treaty 
between themselves and Foreign Powers led “to 

“doubt an unintentional, breach of the London Contention. 1 *) « 

despatch on 6th March 1897, Mr. Chamberlain required that the Aliens- 
Immigration Act should be revoked. There m be ^ ^ubt 
refusal of the Transvaal Government to comply would have lod to wai, 
and it will be subsequently shown how sen oils a view ot the crisis was 
taken by the Imperial Authorities. The Transvaal GovenunenLhowever 
in a reply dated the 7th May 1897, yielded on the .point i^diate y aL 
issue, though not admitting the Aliens Act to be a breach ot the Loinjon 
Convention, and suggested the reference of other alleged breaches of tin 
Convention to exterrml Arbitration. . . , „ 

Mr. ■ Chaniberlai.ii, in a despatch of 16th October- lb J; \\ 
revocation of the Aliens Immignition Act, maintained that Act^ to be a 
breach MV the London Convention, and denied the applicability of external 
arbitration hi questions between Her Majesty’s Government and the South 
African Republic, on the ground that the Republic was not an independent 
State but a “ State subject to the suzerainty of the British Crown. 1i 

16. The controversy with regard to the use of the term ‘suzerainty 
continued into the vear 1899. On the 16 th April 1898 the Govylumcip. 
.oilthe South African Republic replied in a despatch, 
ou tlie 2vithi May. to Mr. Chamberlains deB»^.ot Wh .Ucfob^. 

In it they argued that the London Convention of 1884 had bi might to 
an end British suzerainty, and that questions between the Kepubhp 
and rhe British Government, might therefore be properly-submitted 
to an external arbitration.** Mr. Chamberlain, in a reply dated Both I eoemhei 
1898, maintained the existence of the suzerainty, and the decision not to 
submit, to foreign arbitration questions relating to the Convention, am 

insisted upon the observance, of Article IV. of the Convention. • On the ■9th 
Mav1.899 shortly before the Bloemfontein Conference, the (Tovornment of 
the" Republic addressed a frankly worded reply to Mi. C hainheHatn s 
iist mentioned despatch.tt They maintained that, ••tnaanuchas *»<>«- 
“ ventfon itf tSfH was. entirely abrogated and superseded by that. of 1884, 
“ in which aloic certain limited and, specified nghb. were, guamnbw.. 
“ to Great Britain without there being fn T ,b f n u V ent T ;t 0 f, H - fZ,, t ,m 
“government belonging to this Republic, it follows ol itself that dn 

* S..thispohitbonl Lasrfowae’sevidence, W. Bote, 13681 

t ct, ms of iW t ft. ms of 1M . m S423 of m, jc. sin* sms. 

« (’ 8721 of ** -C.,.8721:0*1808. H 9507 o{ ™ 



existing right of absolute self-government of'this /Republic 1 is not 
f eel from either' the Convention of 1881 or that of 1884, but 
[ply and solely follows frohni the inherent ridit of this Republic as 
Sovereign International State/' Sir Alfred Milner, in transmitting, 
observed that the assertion that the ( South African Republic* is a 

Sovereign' International State is ‘ contradictory of the position .* con¬ 
sistently maintained us. and is, in fact, in the nature of a defiance' 01 
“ Tier Majesty’s Government.” This despatch was received in London on 
the 2rrrt June. Mr. Chamberlain replied to it in a despatch dated 13th 
July 1891), stating that the contention that the South African Republic 
was a “ Sovereign International State was not, in the opinion of Her 
“ Majesty’s Government, warranted either by law-or history, and is wholly 
“’inadmissible.” 

. 17. Thus two opposite ideas were in the held. The Trajisvaal Govern¬ 
ment maintained that the South African Republic was, since the Convention 
of 1.884* a State as independent a« Holland or. Belgium, though subject to 
certain treaty obligations, capable of various interpretations, under that 
Convention, while the British Government held that the Republic was 
a State to. which powers, of • seiTgovernnient had been, conceded, but which 
remained indirectly subject to the British (Town as the Paramount Power 
in South Africa, and that the.British .Government, were therefore entitled 
to intervene if the internal condition of the BepijSjje should be dangerous 
to the peace and .good order of South. Africa. It Was obvious that the 
co-existence of ideas so repugnant might, fit any time lead to an armed 
collision. This state of things was the more serious, because during this 
period the foreign relations of this country were on more than one occasion 
in risk of disturbance. 

18. The numerous grievances of the British inhabitants of the Transvaal 
are summed up in a, Blue Book* published in dune 1839. The High Com¬ 
missioner, Sir Alfred Milner, on the 28th March 1899, transmitted to Mr. 
Chamberlain a petition signed by over *21,000 British subjects at Johan¬ 
nesburg. In a telegraphic despatch of 4th May 1899. Sir Aired Milner 
summed up the posit ion. He stated that the “ spectacle of thousands of 
“ British subjects, kept permanently in the position of Helots, constantly 
“ chafing.under undoubted grievances, and calling vainly to Her Majesty’s 
“ Government for redress, does steadily undermine the influence and reputa- 
“ tion of Great Britain and the respect for the British Government nothin 
“ the Queen’s dominions.” After referring to the inflammatory doctrines 
preached by a section of the Press, he stated his view that it was necessary 
to give some •“ striking proof ot the intention of Her .Majesty’s Government 
“ not to be ousted from its position in South Africa,” and that the “ best 
“ proof alike of its power and its justice would be to obtain for the 
“ Uitlanders in the Transvaal a fair share 1 in the Government of the 
“ country, which owes everything to their exertions.”! 

19, Mr. Cliamberlain, in a despatch of tile 10th May 1899, stated the 
loading grievances of the Uitlanders, and suggested that a conference should 
take place between the High Commissioner and President Kruger. J At 
the Bloemfontein Conference (31st May to 5th Juue 1899) Sir Alfred Milner 
put forward the demand of a live years’ residential qualification for the 
franchise for Uitlanders in the Transvaal, and the negotiations from this date 
to the outbreak of the war turned upon this point. For the present purpose, 
which is to consider to what extent immediate and large military preparations 
for the War were justifiably delayed, it is important to note the following 
stages in these diplomatic transactions 

(1) President Kruger, after his return to Pretoria, proposed to the 
Volksraad a law purporting to admit Uitlanders to full franchise rights 
after a residence of seven years. This law was passed in July, and on the 
31st July Mr. Chamberlain authorised the High Commissioner to propose a . 


f C. 9345 of 1899, p. 209. 
C 9345 of 1889. 


* C. 9345 of 1899. 
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aint inquiry by delegates named by the two Governments, aa to.pettier 
reform would Strive immediate and substantial representation of Uitlanden 
ami if not, what additions and alterations would be necessary to secure 
this result.” * 


§L 


(2) On the 82nd August 1899, Sir Alfred Milner transmitted to Mr. 

Chamberlain propolis mado by the Transvaal Government in Notes of 
mil and 21st August, as alternatives to the joint inquiry proposed by Mr. 
Chamberlain, viz., that the Transvaal should concede a five.years qualihca- 
tion for franchise and a substantial increase of seats in the \ olksraad to 
the Rand districts, subject to the British Government undertaking not to 
interfere in future and not to assert the claim to suzerainty. In reply, Mr. 
Chamberlain sent a despatch dated 28th August 1899, stating tlmt Her 
Majesty’s Government would be ready to substitute an unilateral (British) 
inquiry for the Joint Commission into the operation of electoral reform 
proposed by the Transvaal Government to the British Agent on 19th and 
21st August, but that they could not agree never to interfere m future, and 
refereed to former statements as to the claim of suzerainty. Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain also stated that Her Majesty’s Government agreed to discuss the 
subject of a tribunal of arbitration from which foreigners were excluded, 
and suggested a conference for this purpose between the President and Mr 
Alfred Milner, t - \ 

(3) The reply of the Transvaal Government was transmitted by ' 
the High Commissioner on the 5th September. It expressed regret 
for the non-acceptance by Her Majesty’s Government of the proposal 
made by the South African Republic in Notes of 19th and 21st August, with 
the conditions attached, which proposal had consequently lapsed, re-asserted 
tlieir view as to the non-existence of “ suzerainty,” and inquired how Her 
Majesty’s Government proposed that the Joint Commission should be> 
composed, and how and when it should meet.i 


(4) On the 8th September Mr. Chamberlain replied to the last-mentioned 
despatch of the Transvaal Government in a despatch which it is advisable 
to set out in integro because the question has been raised§ whether thin- 
despatch was virtually a complete breaking off negotiations and should 
therefore have been at once followed by the mobilization and despatch of 
the whole field force then in contemplation, or whether, on the other hand, 
it preserved a locus pamitentia? for the Transvaal Government'and did not 
preclude a peaceful solution. The despatch of the 8th September is as- 
iollows:—•** 


Mr. Chamberlain to High Commissioner Sir Alfred Milner. 

(Sent 1.15 a.m., 9 September 1899). 


Telegram. \ 

“ 8th September. No. 5. Communicate following to the Government of 
“ the South African Republic in reply to their Note of 2nd September 
“ transmitted in your telegram of 5th September, No. 2 :— 

“Her Majesty’s Government understand the Note of the South. 
“ African Republic Government of me 2nd September to mean that 
“ their proposals made in their Note of the 19tli August are now with- 
« drawn because the reply of Her Majesty’s Government contained m 
“ their vote of the 30tli August with regard to future intervention, 
“ and suzerainty is not acceptable. 


“ Her Majesty’s Government have absolutely repudiated the view of 
“ the political Status of the South African Republic taken by the 
“ Government, of the South African Republic in their Note ol the 


* C. 9518 of 1899, p. 29. 
4 C. 9521 of 1899. 


f C. 9521 of 1899. 

See 21301, Lord Lansdowne’s evidence. 
** No. 52 in C. 9251 of 1899. 
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6th April 1898, and also in their Koto of the 9th May 1899, in 
Inch they claim the status of a Sovereign International State, and 
■yy' the)’ are therefore unable to consider any proposal which is made 
‘ conditional on the acceptance by Her Majesty’s Government of these 
“ views. 

“ ft is on this ground that Her Majesty’s Government have been dom- 
“ pellet! to regard the last proposal of tiie Government of the South African 
“ Republic as unacceptabie in the form in which it has been presented. 

“ Her Majesty’s Government cannot now consent to go back to the 
proix>sals for which those in the Note of 19th August are intended 
as a substitute, especially as they are satisfied that the law of 1899 
“ in which these proposals were finally embodied is insufficient to 
“ secure the immediate and substantial representation which Her 
“ Majesty’s Government have always had in view', and which they 
“ gather from the reply of the Government of the South African 
“ Republic that the latter admit to be reasonable. Moreover, the 
“ presentation of the proposals of the Note of the 19th August 
“ indicates that the Government of the South African Republic have 
themselves recognised that their previous offer might be with advan- 
“ tage enlarged, and that the independence of the South African 
“ Republic would be thereby in no w r ay impaired. 

“ Her Majesty’s Government are still prepared to accept the offer 
“ made in paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 of the Note of the 19th August 
" taken by themselves, provided that the inquiry which Her Majesty’s 
“ Government have proposed, whether joint—as Her Majesty’s Govern- 
“ ment originally suggestedor unilateral, shows that the new scheme 
k< of representation will not be encumbered by conditions which will 
“ nullify the intention to give substantial and immediate representation 
“ to the IJitlanders. In this connection Her Majesty’s Government 
“assume that, as stated to the British Agent, the new members of the 
“ Raad will be permitted to Use their own language. 

“ I '} 10 acceptance of these terms by the Government of the South 
“ African Republic would at once remove the tension between the two 
“ Governments, and would in all probability render unnecessary any 
“ further intervention on the part of Her Majesty’s Government to 
“ secure the redress of grievances which the IJitlanders would themselves 
“ be able to bring to the notice of the Executive and the Raad. 

Her Majesty’s Government are increasingly impressed with the 
, “ danger of further delay in relieving the strain which has already 
“caused so much injury to the interests of South Africa, and they 
“ earnestly press for an immediate and definite reply to their present 
“ proposal. 

“ 1* it is acceded to they will be ready to make immediate arrange- 
“ aients for a further conference between the President of the South 
African Republic and the High Commissioner to settle all the details 
of the proposed tribunal of arbitration, and the questions referred to 
in the Note of the 30th August, which are neither Uitlander griev- 
“ ances no1 ’ questions of interpretation, but which might be readily 
“ settled by friendly communications between the representatives of 
“ the two Governments. 

lb however, as they most anxiously hope will not be the case, the 
“ reply of the South African Republic Government is negative or incon- 
“ elusive, Her Majesty’s Government must reserve to themselves the 
“ right to reconsider the situation de now, and to formulate their own 
“ proposals for a final settlement.” 

(a) The Transvaal Government in a despatch-dated 16th September 
declined to return to the offer of tlm five years’ franchise qualification, and 
declared itself still prepared to abide by its acceptance of the previously 
proposed Joint Commission 
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(6) Oil the 22nd September Mr. Chamberlain sent a despatch,* of wliitjJT] 
io two eoncluding paragraphs are ay follows 

“ As was stated in my telegram of the 8th September, Her Majesty’s 
“ Government are of opinion that no conditions less comprehensive 
“ than those contained in their offer of that date can be relied upon 
to effect this object. 

« The refusal of the Government of the South African Republic to 
“ entertain the offer thus made, coming as it does at the end of nearly 
“ four months of protracted negotiations, themselves the einnax of an 
« agitation extending over a period of more than live years, makes it 
“ useless to further pursue a discussion on the lines hitherto followed, 

“ and Her Majesty’s Government are now compelled to consider the 
“situation afresh/ and to formulate their own proposals for a final 
“ settlement of the issues which have been created in South Africa by 
“ the policy constantly followed for many years by the Government of 
“ the South African Republic. They will communicate to you the result 
“ of their deliberations in a later despatch.” 

The ultimatum of the South African Republic was sent on the 9th October 
and three days later the Boers invaded Natal. 


Reports of the Intelligence Officers. 

20 . In order to form a conclusion as to the preparations which the 
situation in South Africa demanded and the extent to which its require¬ 
ments had been appreciated by the Military Authorities—it is now necessary 
to refer to the hitherto confidential ollicial documents! and the evidence in 
the possession of the Commission. 

21 . The first of this collection of papers is a Memorandum by Major 
Altham, dated llth June 1806., It is of importance because it not only 
discusses very ably the .position as it then existed, but gives reasons for 
abandoning the assumption which had prevailed tip to that time “ that 
« the Boers would make no serious advance into either Natal or the Cape 
u Colony during the month or six weeks which must elapse before troops 
“ sufficient for our advance can be concentrated in South Africa. Major 
Altham considered that the increase in the military strength of the Boers-; 
their political aspirations—and especially their desire to possess Natal 
and a sea-port at Durban, rendered it not impossible that “ the two Boer 
“ States may make a dash at Natal.” 

He therefore considered it very necessary to seriously consider these 
possibilities, and perhaps to send secret instructions to the General 
Officer Commanding, South Africa, who is possibly not aware what 
“ would be our main line of advance, the primary consideration in deciding 
“ which are the strategic points of vital importance which need protection. 
He proceeded, therefore, to submit observations bearing on the position on 
different parts of the frontier. 

22 The earlier history is very succinctly stated in a Memorandum by 
Major-General Sir John Ardagb, then Director of Military Intelligence, 
dated October 189b. 

“The ancestors of the Boers of the Transvaal have always manifested 



• number of the Boer settlers again seceded. In 1852 their iiidepen- 
“ deuce was recognised. In 1877 they were unable to make bead against 
‘GSecocbeiA, the State was practically bankrupt and its Government 
“ was powerless. In April 1877, Sir Theophilus Shepstone annexed 
“ the territory. In 1880 the Boers took up arms, defeated the small 


* No. 12 in 0. 9530 of 1899. 

t These documents are printed as Appendices B, C and f) to the .Report. 
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/ / i orce fetish troops, and when ample preparations had been made 
y^y fov overcoming them the Home Government decided to grant them 
'ty \ ‘complete self-government, subject to the suzerainty of Her Majesty.’ 
This Convention was modified in its minor terms by the Convention 
u of London of 27th February 1884, by Article 4, of which the .Republic 
undertook not to conclude any treaty or engagement with any State 
“ or nation other than the Orange Free State, nor with any native 
u tribe, until the same should have been approved by Her Majesty/ 

I his is the existing status of the South African Republic. 

“ Tli e Orange Free State was recognised as independent and absolved 
“ from allegiance to the British Crown by the Bloemfontein Convention 
“ of 24th February 1854.” 

28. The influence of the discovery of gold on the development of the 
South African Republic, the consequent increase in its revenue, and its 
non-burgher population, and the causes which resulted in the Jameson Raid 
at the beginning of 1896, need not be 'gain elaborated here. But it is 
necessary to quote from the same Metvjb/ alum Sir John Ardagh’s opinion 
of the effect of the Jameson Raid pn/*'* 11 plitary situation : 

‘‘The anti-English feeling tlie [Transvaal Boers rose to a very 
“ high state of tension. 

“Repudiation of F - suzerainty of ^ ng ] an(l waa 0 penly declared in 
“ the public Pijfs with Tore- Powers were concluded with- 

fche .. C ^ of the Convention of 1884. 

- defensive Pl^Svith the Orange Free State was 

“ i> * j, wert?" desjpatchdi to procure co-operation of the 

|the British Colonies. JCrtiflciitiona were commenced at 
Johannesburg, and extensive orders were placed for 
“ witli’invi/vj n an ^ ammun ' l ' on - Natal and Zululand were threatened 

„ l,.iT*;t < ?/j emo bitterness of the Boer hostility has somewhat abated, 

“ lu.ttiT m-n * >0 - vo . ,ld 1,11 'lonl’t that they are still more disposed and 
.. /,'' P ! , “ re ‘ for a , rupture with England than over before, and in 
„ Ti,' ? , "* 0<1 to re,l, ' e!is th" grievances of the Uitlanders . . . 

« , % a iready spent 1,500,000/. this year upon military 

“ !>f i-Hllfr 118 ’ has been further voted for the provision 

• u nlmZt 7 ' n /' St amm,,uition > and fortifications. As the Transvaal 
“ a ''"“ t fd.roly surrounded by British territory, this large oxpemli- 
« intfmi ; lave 2° ot h er explanation than an anticipation of war, or 
“ South Aij.^ ”° f a f$ ression a 8 ai nst tin's country and its supremacy in 

thftirosnects 0 ’ ll0le ’ ‘"JW S ! r John Ardagh then took a hopeful view of<7/ 
me prospects o a peaceful solution. He says— 

“ iUld unprecedented spectacle afforded bv the Trans- 

« 80 ^ng as present conditions last, inspire us with 
i Fl ), ' ( : l ! 1 easiou > . ami compel us to regard armed intervention as a 

tl P°/!f l ’! ^ W “ IC 4 111 ay be forced upon us, however conciliatory our 
attitude may be. J 

^ ‘ but, thcmgli the burghers continue to indulge in exasperating 

t( a ! l F r !^b r ^ mi friendly manifestations, and wild aspirations, it must be 
(< Admitted that President Kmger has displayed extraordinary sagacity 
(< ! n conducting the affeirs of the Republic. We cannot suppose that 
u 16 18 , n ‘ tfc ; frj vo to the dangers which menace the illogical and 
(£ J llls table system he represents, both internally and externally. He 
„ ’5 s s0 * ar ; remarkably successful, and nothing can be more 

advantageous to him than the maintenance of the status quo. 

( “ The smouldering discontent of the Uitlanders, and the arrogance 
u ° ie burghers are equally dangerous to his Government, and he 
^#9^. be relied upou to use his influence to assuage the 
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“one and check the other. The burghers are quite aware 
“ Ublunders are. for them, th<s goose which lays then’ golden eggs , 

« the U it! and era are more concerned in making money than m obtaining 
“ the franchise. 

♦* p or the immediate present there seems to be a reasonable prospect. 

“ of tranquillity, in spite of warlike preparations, menacing language, 

“ and oppressive legislation. 

“The future is largely <1 open dent upon the productiveness of the 
“ goldfields, the attraction they hold out to lmnugrants, and the 

“ nationality of those immigrant*. The stream of British emigration 

“ to South Africa continues to How with unabated ■ vigour, and 

“ is mainly directed towards the goldfields. Every d ay ^creases 

“ the number of Englishmen in the Transvaal. Other nationals 
“ ties contribute to the influx, but their aggregate appears to be con- 
“MevZ v under the number of British subjects It consequent y 
“seems to be only a qu< of time for the British clement to 
“ arrive at such an overwl ; ; mg preponderance as to bo mesisti >k . 

“ If, meanwhile, they will Miuot. and act prudently, their eventual 

“ supremacy is inevitable.” '» 

L - months later howeve 1 ’’ irifonil} ‘ tio i had been received which iii- 
2o. Sixiijonths latei ^ more ^ , ul(l on mh April 1897 

dicftted that the n ^regarding the Gif „ c Free State, urging that 

Sir John discussei ; 1 ‘ . w nothing short o. - actively benevolent 

‘ *om a military from the Free M Mint. 

“ attitude should be accept^ fc] f]f ? ^ 

the chances of peace have cvule* , -‘“iiishei L 

“ Procrastination and d%^ Tii settling this a pt^-iod 

J “ policy at the critical moment will be most piqiudicial ^ jn 

“of about two months must e ^Tl-iithnrvnd tlie arr iya * of the troops 
“ England for the despatch of an force in South 

“ iivtlie theatre ot war. ^uing thaA tim» the \ i Government 

« Africa must remain on the defensive, and the lians _ 

“ will have an opportunity of undertaking offensive opt- . . 

■ - Both the Colonists and the Boers are at this momt'nt “imne,Ml that 

“ there is a risk of war. Some |(S 

“ these circumstances the toiccs , , t o protect 011,1 interests 

Officer Commanding are manifestly riSnmwm and the arrival 

“ during the inevitable interval between the ultimatum 

“ of an expedition from England. 

“ Both in the Cape Colony ^ d .^“° r ^Sland ^command 
“ to enable us to hold our own during this ci ltical pu , 

“ respect even if the friction should not increase. 

26. During the next 18 months the 

^ PmP ° SC w6<1UOte the ikSt 
paragraph andOheColonial Office have during flit last* 
. 1S moS in official letters addressed to tlto War Office repcatelly 
“ lirqwn attention to the unsatisfactory condition of political afhiiKs lh 

.. S Q U ||, JUViM. .ID.lt.tlLR MMMkr f,,r ,lle llll l | R |,|al 116,1,8 y 

• tsrtrss» i. w- o«- - *f «*£ 

I! the O^rnment of the Ke- 


*■ fteo Appendix C to Report. 
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,ct (previously pointed out in page 41 of Intelligence Division 
ubiication * Notes oil the Dutch Republics of South Africa’) that 
firmness and readiness at the outset of the war will greatly diminish 
the number of disloyal Colonists, who might be tempted by racial 
sympathies to join their kinsmen over the border ; and for this reason 
Mr. Chamberlain urged that ‘it is most desirable that Her Majesty s 
1 forces should be ready at once to meet, and at least hold in check until 
‘ the arrival of reinforcements, any movement, in force made from the 
‘ Transvaal. Failure to do thus* or delay, would almost certainly 
'* ‘ entail humiliation and increased expense.’ 

The information received in the Intelligence Division since the 
“ date of the above letter tends to the belief that the situation is 
“ unchanged, and in all probability will remain unchanged in the 
“ immediate future. 

“ The Transvaal has, during the last two years, made military pre- 
“ parations on a scale which can only be intended to meet the con 
“ tingency of a. contest with Great Britain. These preparations still 
“ continue, and the condition of affairs in South Africa lias practically 
“ now beeomo that of an armed neutrality, which may last for years 
“ or may culminate in war at very short notice. At the outbreak of 
“ such a war we shall at first, bo in a decider] numerical inferiority ; more- 
“ over we should have to face the problem of protecting a very long 
* frontier a«d should be handicapped with a certain amount of disloyalty 
“ (passive, if not active) within our own borders; at, least a month 
“ or six weeks must elapse before any appreciable reinforcements could 
“ arrive from England or India. The problem of defence would there- 
“ fore be a difficult one, and its difficulty will be enhanced by the fact. 

“ that any mistake or lack of firmness at the outset would seriously 
“ affect subsequent operations. 

' “ (8.) Gondnsiem- • From the facts above submitted the following 
“ conclusions appear to arise : 

“(a) That the political and military situation in South Africa* 
“ rendors it necessary that the troops should be. able to mobilise 
“ at a few hours’ notice for the defence of the frontier. 

“ (b) That there is reason to fear that, from lack of organisation 
“ and insufficient transport, there would at present, be considerable 
d delay in such mobilisation. 

“ (c) That to remedy these, defects defence schemes should bo 
“ drawn up locally for the Gape Colony and Natal, worked out in all 
“ details on the same lines as the schemes of defence for home and 
“ colonial ports and that the General Officer Commanding should 
“ be instructed to report fully all requirements necessary to perfect 
“ these defence schemes. 

“ (d) That the Colonial Office should beuuskod to inquire through 
“ the High Commissioner of South Africa whether any schemas of 
“ defence have been prepared for Southern Rhodesia, and for Mafe- 
“ king in Bechuanaland. 

“ (e) That the arrangements which would be made for the 
“ despatch of reinforcements from England and for the provision 
“ of supplies and transport, he worked out fully by the War Office ; 
“ and that the General Officer Commanding, South Africa, be 
& “ informed vvliat act ion under these arrangements would be required 

“ of him on the outbreak of the war. 

“ E. A. Altham, b.A. A.G. 

“ D M. I. (B). 

“ 21 September 1898.” 

It has already been shown that the questions referred to in the Colonial 
Office letter quoted above had been the subject of a prolonged correspondence 
with the South African Republic during those years. 
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Military Preparations. 

27. Iti proceeding to examine the steps which were taken in consequen 
it is desirable in the first place to state the division of the responsibility. 

28. Under the provisions of the Order in Council of 1895, which was in 
force at the outbreak of the War, the Commander-in Chief was responsible 
“ for the general distribution of the Army at home and abroad, and for the 
“ preparation and maintenance of schemes of offensive and defensive 
“ operations.” Accordingly, under his direct, orders there was, on the one 
side, the mobilisation sub-division, which dealt with questions of mobilisation 
and of war establishments; and on the other side, the Intelligence Division, 
which was charged with the preparation of information relative to the 
military defence of the Empire, including the compilation of maps and the 
strategical consideration of all schemes of defence. 

29. We shall consider hereafter how far the equipment of these offices 
was adequate* for the performance of the duties entrusted to them ; but 
a statement of the distribution of duties is necessary to explain the tact that 
in the papers of the Intelligence Division relating to South Africa there is no 
definite suggestion of the nature or amount of reinforcements which might 
be required in the event of hostilities. On the other hand, there was 
correspondence between the Director of Military Intelligence and the General 
Officer Commanding at the Cape—a post held during the period before the 
War, first by General Goodenough and afterwards by General Sir W. Butler, 
regarding Defence Schemes; and the nature of these schemes must be clearly 
understood. 

30. A system exists for the preparation in every Dependency of the Empire 
of schemes of defence by the General Officer Commanding there, but 
No. 108 of the King’s Regulations lays it down thatHis schemes of 
“ defence should deal only with the men and material actually available*” 
These schemes, therefore, dealt only with the garrisons actually available in 
South Africa at the time when they were drawn up, and must not be 
regarded as any measure of war requirements. This appears from the 
evidence of Sir William Butler, Sir John Ardagh, Colonel Althain. 
and others.* There was also prepared, not under the King’s Regulations, 
but at the instance of the Colonial Office, a local scheme of defence for 
Natal. This scheme, prepared by Major-General Cox and a Colonial 
Defence Committee, was transmitted by the Governor of Natal to the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies on the 29th November, 1898. It is 
printed in the volume of Appendices, page 359. Like the schemes under 
the King’s Regulations it was based upon the actual forces available at the 
time, regular and colonial. Lord Roberts observed that it was a 
very ambitious scheme for the small force at disposal to carry out. As a 
matter of fact none of these schemes seem to have been even submitted to 
the Generals in command during tin* War,f though this does not imply that 
they were not ably and carefully prepared by the officers holding commands 
in South Africa previously to the War. 

31. If then, it was not the function of the Intelligence Division of the 
War Office to formulate from the information it had collected an estimate 
of the force required to guard against the dangers which that information 
disclosed, and, if the generals on the spot were not required to do more than 
detail the positions which might best be occupied by the troops under 
their command without any consideration of other circumstances, it becomes 
necessary to look to some authority, higher than both, which was competent 
to bring their energies into line. ( )bviously, this is to be found only in the 
Comniander-iii-Ohief, with whom, as already stated, rested the duty of 
preparing schemes of offensive and defensive operations. Field-Marshal 
Viscount Wolselcy submitted to us a series of minutes to illustrate his 
evidence, which he divided under three heads, (1) recommendations connected 
with the competency of the Army to fulfil its duties, (2) recommendations 
in connection with the War in South Africa, (3) recommendations regarding 
the administration of the Army and the constitution of the War Office. 

* Sec Butler, I :n<i J .‘1595 ; Ardagh, 5(09; Althain, 471. 

t See White, 14714; Buffer, 14974; Roberts, 10189. 
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xhmining these documents with a view to the second of these 
.s'Aye find in Lord Wolseley’s minute of’22nd February 1896, a reference 
Cape.* The addition proposed was one regiment of cavalry, one 
Lery of horse artillery, and two battalions of foot. But as the title of 
the Appendix—" The Strategical Importance of the Cape sufficiently 
shows, this increase of garrison was advocated on other grounds and not 
only, or indeed principally, on the necessities of the situation in the Colonies 
themselves. It is significant to notice that the Marquis of Lansdowne, who 
replied in a memorandum of 1.0th July 1806, quoted the language of the 
Commander-in-Chief, " we should he strong there not only to resist attacks 
"from' without, but to put down at once any internal troubles fomented 
" amongst the Boers by an enemy,” aud remarked " would it not be true to 
" say that if we are to be strong enough to do all these things we shall 
“ have to strengthen the garrisons of the Cape and Natal by much more 
" than two battalions of Infantry ? ” 

In his reply to this memorandum, dated 30th October 1800. Lord 
Wolseley does hot specifically refer to the Cape. But in his evidence lie 
defended the adequacy of his proposals, saying "it would have enabled us 
" to have held some defensible position, and it would have enabled us 
" to protect what wo had, I think.” 

S3. The minutes of November 1897 are concerned with the organisation 
of the Army as a whole, and the next minute, dated 20th April 1898, bearing 
on the subject of South Africa was quoted by Lord Wolseley in his answer 
to Q. 8745. It proposed to send out to Cape Colony "at least one regi- 
" ment of cavalry, and three batteries of field artillery to make the force 
" there Complete in all arms.” Also to collect transport " for the forces 
£t now in South Africa ” and to despatch reserves of rifles and ammunition. 

It contained also the following passage : “ Our troops in Ladysmith have 

" no adequate supply of provisions. Two months’ food for man and beast 
“ should be at once collected there for a regiment, of cavalry, three batteries 
" of field artillery, a mountain battery, 120 mounted infantry and a battalion 
" of foot. This is absolutely essential to prevent any force at Ladysmith from 
“ being starved out before help could reach it from England.” 

The minutes of Lord Wolseley and Lord Lansdowne in January 1899, 
which come next in the series, deal with the. Army generally. 

34. With the summer of 1899 a period is reached which calls for separate 
. and particular attention. The first of Lord Wolseley’s minutes at this time 
is dated 8th June, and his proposals were stated as follows 

"In the event of war with the Transvaal we should requite, in 
" addition to the force now in South Africa, ono complete Army Corps, 
“ one Cavalry Division, and one battalion of mounted Infantry. For 
“ the line of communications we should require four battalions. 

"The pressing .question for the Government to consider at this 
" moment is, to what extent shall we prepare for this contingency; 
", first, secretly, and, secondly, without any concealment whatever as to 
" the objects of our preparations ? Much could be done at once 
" without attracting any attention, provided no one in the War Office 
" or outside the Cabinet be admitted to the secret. 

“ We could supply all our troops now in . South Africa with a double 
" establishment of regimental transport. We could send out three 
" companies of Army Service Corps — one at a time. 

" Taking advantage of the recent, outbreak of fever in Natal, we 
"might— 

"1. Accumulate in South Africa a targe amount of medical transport 
“ and material. 

" 2. Nominally to superintend the hutting of the troops at Ladysmith 
“ and other stations, we might send out three Field Companies It.E. 


* Appendix D to Report. Minute of 22ml February, 1896. Paragraph 11 , and Appendix V. 
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“ 3. Commissariat supplies to a very large extent could be colleetjgj 
“ at Cape Town and Maritzbnrg. 

“ 4. We could at once despatch to tlie great sources of mule supply 
“ officers to make arrangements for purchasing mules as soon as they 
“ received telegraphic orders to begin. 

“ 5. We could increase our naval squadron on the Cape Station. 

“ This is, T think, a point of much importance. 

“ tj. Wo have been of late years urged very strongly to mobilise one 
“ of our three Army Corps and a Cavalry Division. Lotus do this at 
** once on Salisbury Plain, under the General whom it is intended 
“ should command in South Africa in the event of war. The expense 
i would be ail extremely small matter when compared with the cost 
“ of war, and it might probably wake up the Transvaal to the fact 
“ that England was at last serious, and, by doing so, prevent war 
“ altogether. This would not require any immediate calling out of the 
“ Army Reserve. When the. time came for war, the Reserves for 
“ that Army Corps and the Cavalry Division would alone be called 
“ out. They would join at Salisbury, taking the places of the super- 
“ fluous young soldier who would be disposed of according to our 
“ Regulations on the subject. 

“It is very evident that this demonstration would be far more 
“ effective if the Reserves for the force to be collected at Salisbury 
“ were called out as soon as the troops were placed under orders to 
“ assemble there, and I need scarcely add, that the Army-Corps, should 
“ it have to be used in the field, would then be far more effective as a 
“ military machine for war purposes. 

“ The operations should begin in South Africa as soon as possible, 

* “so as to be over by next November, 

“ It would create an excellent feeling if each of the Australian 
“ Colonies, Tasmania, and New Zealand, furnished contingents of 
“ mounted troops, and that Canada should furnish two battalions of 
“ foot.” 

35. It will be observed that no immediate reinforcements were suggested 
beyond three companies of Army Service Corps and throe companies 
of Royal Engineers but the collection of transport and stores was to be 
“ secretly ” arranged. On the other hand an open demonstration of mobilising 
ail Army Corps and a Cavalry Division on Salisbury Plain was strongly 
advocated. This was never seriously entertained by the Government and 
is chiefly of interest as the first ‘indication of the nature of the force 
which it was supposed would suffice in the event of war, and which 
was eventually despatched. 

36. It is evident that in this sense the proposal of the Commander-in-Chiet 
was accepted, for the next of his minutes is one dated 7th July which 
encloses and comments on a memorandum by Sir R. .Duller, who had been 
designated for the chief command of this Army Corps* The recommendations 
of the Coniinander-m-Chief in regard to the distribution of forces are 
stated as follows:— 

“6. As originally recommended. by me in my minute of 8th June 
“ 1899, I would still urge, as the most pressing, step to bo taken, and 
“ the most effective demonstration open to us, the immediate mobilisation 
“of one Army Corps and one Cavalry Division say 35,000 men- at 
“ Salisbury or Aldershot, whichever might be cheapest and most 
“ convenient. 

“ But whatever decision be adopted on this point, the Cabinet should 
“ how consider whether we should not at a very early date send one 
“Infantry Division and one Cavalry Brigade say 10,000 men to 
“ South Africa, to act the double purpose of being an open demonstration 
“ of a warlike policy, and also an efficacious method of strengthening 
“ our present military position there. That is, in fact, No. 1 of the 
“ recommendations in Sir R. Buller’s minute of yesterday. 
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'here can be no doubt as to the present necessity of strengthening 
military position in South Africa, and, in my opinion, the early 
despatch there of the above-mentioned force would be the most 
“ practical and convenient form in which that object would be secured.” 

37. The suggestion of a reinforcement to the extent of 10,000 men is 
here made for the first time, but ten days later it does not appear to have 
been considered urgent, to judge from a note which is so important that it 
may be Quoted in extenso :— 



1 Question for Sir Kedvers Bullek. 


Appendix D to 
the Cape Re P prfc - 


“Are you quite satisfied that our present position in 
“ Colony and in Natal is quite safe ? 

“ lil the event of an ultimatum being sent to Kruger, telling him 
‘ that unless he concedes what Sir A. Milner has demanded, Her 
“ Majesty’s Government will feel obliged to adopt measures other than 
“ diplomatic, do you see any necessity for sending to either, or to 
“ both above-mentioned Colonies, any augmentation of our present 
u garrisons there ? And, if so, what * should such augmentation 
“ consist oft 

“ 17.7.99. Wolseley.” 

“ There was a meeting in Lord J ,ansdowne s room at the War 
“ Office on the 18th duly 1899, at which Sir ft. Buller was asked this 
“ question. He replied that he had complete confidence in Butler’s 
“ ability and forethought, and that as long as clever men like Butler 
“ and Symons on the spot did not say there was danger, he saw no 
“ necessity for sending out any troops in advance of the Army 
“ Corps to strengthen our position against any possible attack by 
“ the Boers on our frontiers. I do not say these were his exact 
“ words, but they are the exact meaning and pith of what he 
“ said to Lansdowne and me. 

“(Signed) W.” 

38. Qn 2nd August the Government decided on the dispatch of a reinforce- Appendix D to 
ment of 2,000 men to Natal for the purposes described in the following Report. 
Minute of Lord Lansdowne :— 

“ 2nd August 1899. 

“ The view of Her Majesty’s Government is that we should, without 
“ making ourselves responsible for the ‘ complete protection ’ of Natal 
“ in the sense of securing it from all possible risk of invasion, make 
“ some addition to the strength of the force now stationed in that 
“ colony. 

“The object of such an addition would be to strengthen our own 
“position, to reassure the colonists, arid, above all, to strengthen our 
“ diplomacy during the new phase which is commencing. 

“The number of men which, from the latter point of view, seems to 
“ us sufficient, would be 2,000, or thereabouts. 

“ We should be glad if the addition of this force to that already on 
“ the ground enabled us to advance hear enough to Laing’s Nek to 
“ make that place safe from a mere raid by a small body of men. 

“ I gather that to hold the Nek against an invasion in force would 
‘ require a much larger number of troops, but such an invasion is 
‘ not anticipated, and we are not asked to provide against it. 

“ The Cabinet would like one battalion for Natal to be taken from 
“ the Cape Colony, where it could be spared for a time. 

4< It is also suggested that the Natal local forces might be used iu 
‘‘ conjunction with Qurs for a movement in the direction of Laing’s Nek. 

6719 C 
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■“■Some, of the troops required might perhaps be obtained bydetainiij 
“ in Natal troops on their way to <t from India. 


“ L. 


Appendix I) to 
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“ 2nd August 1899.” 

“ P.S.—I suggest that these proposals be considered as wholly distinct 
“ from the question of mobilising an Army Corps in South Africa.” 

39. This was acknowledged by Lord Wolse’ey in these terms 
“Secretary of State,—- 

“ I am very glad it is contemplated to add some 2,000 or 3,000 men 
“ to our force in Natal, for, although that augmentation will not, I think, 
“ render the Colony entirely free from external danger, it will make 
“ our position nonh of the Tugela River, and at Ladysmith particularly, 
“ much more secure than it is at present. At this distance from 
“ Natal I should not like to lay down where this reinforcement is to 
“ be quartered, for that is a matter that must be decided on the 
“ spot by the Major-General Commanding in Natal. But I think 
“ it might be intimated to him that for political reasons it is desirable 
“these extra troops should be pushed forward either to Ladysmith 
“ or, if he thinks fit, even north of that position. He might be 
“ told that, if he deems it right to occupy Dundee, or even Newcastle, 
“ with a view to a more careful watching of Laing’s Nek, he may 
“ do so. 

“It is very desirable he should arrange for the collection of 
“ information as to Boer doings, movements, and plans in the 
“ neighbourhood of Van Keenan’s Pass, and the other passes over the 
“ Drakonsberg, between Natal argl the Orange Free State.” 

40. The last of this series of Minutes which it is necessary to quote in the 
present connection is Lord Wolseley s of 18th August, which he evidently 
intended for submission to the Cabinet as a careful and reasoned statement 
of his views at that date. It is therefore inserted here in lull. The 
subsequent correspondence to which it gave rise will be found in the 
Appendix, but does not deal so much with the proposals for the force to be 
employed as with questions of its constitution and of general policy. 

“ 18th Aug. 1899. 

“ Lord Lansdowne,— 

“I do not see all the telegrams that pass between the Colonial 
“ Office and Sir A. Milner, but from those I have read, I gather 
“ he is anxious about the weakness of the military force we now 
“ have in South Africa. I have long shared this anxiety with him, and 
“ consider our present military position in Natal to be very unsatis- 
“ factory. Having served in South Africa in a civil as well as a military 
“ capacity, and had close dealings with many of those who are now 
“ in office and in opposition in its several provinces, X think I am in 
“ a position to express an opinion upon the present aspect of affairs 
“ there. 

“ 1 .venture, therefore, to put in writing my views upon it, looking at 
“ it chiefly from a military point of view. 

“ I gather from Sir A. Milner’s recent telegrams that lie is not satis- 
“ fied with the number of troops quartered in the Cape Colony, and l 
“ am inclined to agree with him. One of the most serious events 
“ that could happen for our rule in South Africa would be any Dutch 
“ rising in any part of the Colony. In my opinion we should hold 
“ the Orange River Station and the De Aar Junction (about 70 miles 
“ south of it) by one battalion, distributed as the General Officer Com- 
‘ mending in South Africa thinks lit, and that Stormberg Junction 
“ (Mglteno) should be held by another battalion. A company in each 
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of these two battalions should be mounted infantry for patrol duty. 
This would give confidence to all loyal people in Cape Colony, and 
would enable us, by protecting the. railroad bridge at Orange River 
Station, to keep open our communication with Kimberley, and possibly 
with Bulawayo. 

“ We ought, I think, to at once raisjjS the Imperial corps asked for 
“ to protect the diamond minds. If this were done, and the two bat- 
“ talions—referred to above—were added to the troops already in the 
“ Cape Colony, it is possible we should be able to prevent the railroad 

bridge over the Vaal at Fourteen Streams from being injured, and 
“ thus eventually secure our communications with Mafoking, and so oil 
“ to Bulawayo. 

“But much as J should like to thus strengthen our military position 
“ in the Cape Colony, I should still more wish to strengthen it in Natal. 

It is there that danger actually threatens. Perhaps the following 
“ military description of Natal will help to elucidate my meaning:— 

T.lie configuration of Natal is that of a roughly-di'awn ace of 
“ diamonds, the long axis of winch runs nearly due north and south. 
“ lf>« two lower faces are formed by the sea on the south-east, and by 
“ Basutoland, together with British Kaffraria, on the south-west. It 
“ will be seen that both those lower faces of the diamond are thus 
“ fully protected from all external attack. 

“The north-east face of the diamond (about 170 miles long) is 
“ formed by the Buffalo River, until it joins (he Tugela, and then by 
“ the latter river, until it falls into the sea. Of this 170 miles, about 75 
“ form there the frontier of the Transvaal, the remaining 95 forming 
“ that of Zululand.” 

“ The north-west face of the diamond (about 120 miles long) is 
“ formed by the Drakensberg, whicli is there the frontier between Natal 
“ and the Orange Free State. 

“ A glance at the map will show the most non-military mind that 
“ ( >ur danger lies at present in the triangle formed by the Drakensberg, 
“ the Buffalo and the Tugela Rivers, the apex being close to Laing f s 
“ Nek at the northern point of the diamond. 

“ The Transvaal Boers can pass into this triangle across the Buffalo 
“ at many places, and if they do not mind violating the Orange Free 
“ State territory, they can enter it by Van Keenan’s Pass, through 
“ which rims the railway between Ladysmith and Harrismitli, and 
“ by several other inferior passes over the Drakensberg. I may perhaps 
“ mention that the Orange Free State have no organisation to prevent 

the Transvaal Boers raiding through their territory. In other words, 
“ unless we are able to hold that triangle with at least 1O,O0 d fighting 
“ men, we can be easily turned out of Ladysmith and all positions north 
“ of that, town by an advance of, say, 10,000 or more Boers from the 
“ Orange Free State through the Drakensberg on the west, or by a 
“ similar advance from Transvaal territory across the Buffalo River on 
** the east. 

“ As matters stand now, or even as they will stand when the extra 
“ battalions now on their way to Natal have cached their destination, 
“ any such advance from either east or west upon the rear of Ladysmith 
“ would compel us to fall back behind the Tugela—the base of the 
“ northern triangle I have referred to —to take up a position upon it 
“ near Colenso. 

“ Wheu the Force in Natal has been joined by the two battalions 
“ now on their way there, it will consist of about 750 sabres, 4,200 
“ bayonets, 400 mounted infantry, and 18 field and six mountain guns. 

In other words, it will consist of 5,350 fighting men and 24 guns. * Of 
" these we should not, at the outside, be able to.bring more than some 
“ LOOO into the field near Colenso, for we dare not leave our line of 
“ communication and our base at Pietermaritzburg unprotected. 

71 * 
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“What the effect would be upon our prestige, and consequent! 

“ upon our military and political position in South Africa generally, 

“ the Transvaal Boers were allowed to take possession of this northern 
“ triangle, to occupy the towns in it, to cut us off from our coal mines 
“ near Dundee—on which our railways depend very much—and to live at 
“ free quarters upon the English inhabitants, I need not describe. 

“ It is for the Home Government, not for me, to consider what 
“ effect all this would have in England. 

« There is no military difficulty in still preventing the possibility of 
“ this untoward invasion of Natal. But time presses, and as far as an 
“outsider can judge, the Transvaal Government continues to make 
“ everv preparation for war. At this distance from Natal we at home 
“ could do nothing to help our colonies if the Boers were to invade 
“ Natal next week. 

“ It. is for this reason that I would beg the Government to cousider 
“ the advisability of sending to Natal, with the least possible delay, one 
“ infantry division, one regiment of cavalry, two brigade divisions of 
“ artillery, and some Royal Engineers—altogether about 1.0,000 men. 
“ This would, in tact, be one of the three divisions to constitute the 
“ Army Corps it is intended to send there should war be forced upon 
“ us.” 

“ I calculate, that from the date of receiving the order to do this, if 
“ given a. free hand, I could place the above-described reinforcements 
“ at Ladysmith in nine weeks. 

“ With such a force added to the troops already in Natal, the whole 
“ triangle I have mimed could be occupied and held. This would place 
“ us in a position to save the railroad tunnel at Laing’s Nek from being 
“ destroyed, so that if war should take place in the end, by the time the 
“ remainder of our Army Corps had arrived we should be able to move 
“ upon Pretoria without the serious loss of life which the assault of 
“ Laing’s Nek, in possession of the Boers, would probably entail. 

“ I can see no good reason why we should not do this forthwith ; the 
“ only objection I can think of is the cost, some 500,000£, a sum it 
“ would be well worth spending if we could thereby be saved from war. 
« We should not require either to call out the Army Reserve or to 
“ bring any troops from India to give effect to the scheme 1 have roughly 
“ sketched out in this paper, and which I hope may be duly considered 
“ by the Government. 

“ I well understand the natural repugnance felt by every administra- 
“ tion to the expenditure of large sums, such as I here recommend, 
“ upon preparations for a war that may never come off. But in this 
“ instance 1 believe that such an expenditure now might possibly, if not 
“ probably, avert war altogether for which Mr. Kruger and his party 

are making every preparation. They seem still to cling to the belief 
“ that England will not put forth her power to enforce her rights; but 
“it may fairly be assumed that the despatch of an advance guard of 
« 10,000 men to the Transvaal would disillusionise them upon this point. 

“ I may add that I have deferred making these recommendations until 
“ now, as 1 strongly deprecate the expenditure of so large a sum 
“ unnecessarily; but in my opinion we have arrived at a moment when 
“ it would he* unsafe and* unwise to delay further action in regard to 
“ the measures which I have suggested. 

“ (Signed) Wolseley. 

“ 18 August 1899.” 

4.1. It will be convenient at this point to state the strength ot the regular 
force in South Africa at different dates during the period when war was 
more or less imminent. 

In a statement submitted to the Commission by Lieut. General Sir William 
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son, on behalf of the War Office, it is stated that “ the normal garrison 
aith Africa prior to 1896 was:— 

“ (a) The force allotted for the defence of the naval base of Simons- 
“ town and the commercial harbour of Table Bay, i.e., two battalions of 
“ infantry, two companies of garrison artillery, and one company Royal 
“ Engineers. 

“ (b) A half-battalion of infantry quartered temporarily in the ('ape 
“ Peninsula, pending the completion of barracks at Mauritius. 

“(c) A cavalry regiment, a battery of mountain artillery, and a 
“ battalion of infantry in Natal. It had been agreed, however, with the 
“ Natal Government that in 1898—five years from the date of the grant 
“ of responsible government to that Colony—the Imperial garrison 
“ would be withdrawn and the Colony would provide a force of its own 
“ sufficient for the maintenance of internal order and local self-defence. 

“ The total establishments of the regular forces in South Africa for 
“ the year 1895 amounted to ‘3,699 all ranks.”* 

It is observed in the same statement that “ this force was obviously not 
“ fixed at a strength sufficient for even preliminary defensive measures to 
“ resist a Boer invasion.” 

42. The following Table, constructed from the General Monthly Returns 
of the Regimental Strength of the British Army, shows the variations in 
tlie strength of the regular force in South Africa at various dates between 
the summer of 1895 and the autumn of 1899. These figures represent 
effectives of all ranks, and in addition to actual sabres, bayonets, and 
gunners, include a certain proportion of men belonging to the Royal Engineers, 
and to the Army Service, Ordnance, Medical, and Pay Corps. 


Date. 

In 

Cape Colony. 

In Natal. 

Total in 

South Africa. 

Field Guns. 

1st June 1895 - . 

2,128 

1,804 

3,932 . 

6 

1st December 1895 

1,792 

1,796 

3,588 j 

4,610 (a) 

6 

1st June 1896 - . - 

2,785 

1,825 

6 

1st December 1896 

1 3,528 

1,881 

5,409 (b) 

6 

1st June 1897 - - - - 

3,807 

4,347 

8,154 (c) 

24 

1st December 1897 

4,019 

5,574 

9,593 

24 

1st June 1898 

4,004 

5,032 

9,036 

24 

1st December 1898 

3,785 - 

4,671 

r»;«27 

8,456 | 

24 

1st Juno 1899 

4,462 

10,289 

24 

1st October 1899 . 

V.._' v . , . . . J 

7,400 

14,704 

22,104 ( d ) 

60 


(а) Exclusive of 020 in 13 ocbu.Hnala.ml. 

(б) Thero were also 49T* in Matabeleland. 

(c) Them wore also 197 in Mataboleland. 

(cl) Part of tbe troops and gnus included in this total were on 1st October 1899 still on passage from India and else 
where. 

It will be observed that there was a considerable increase in the strength of 
the South African garrison in tlie year 1896 and again in the year 1897. At 
the end of 1895, at the date of the Jameson Raid, and shortly after the 
imminent risk of an armed collision on the Drifts question, the actual 
strength in Cape Colony appears to have fallen below what lias been 
described as the normal standard. 

At tlie end of December 1895, the regular force in South Africa (besides 
garrison artillery) consisted of the following units : — In Cape Colony there 
were a battalion and a half of infantry, in Natal a regiment of cavalry and 
one battalion of infantry. In the course of that year two additional 
battalions of infantry were sent to Cape Colony, and in the autumn an 
additional regiment of cavalry was sent to Natal. Some mounted infantry 
were also sent to South Africa. 


* See Appendix A to the Report. 
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43. It has been pointed out that between the fit.h March 1897, wfyjm] 
Mr Chamberlain's despatch demanding the repeal of the Aliens Immigration 
Act was sent, and the 5th May 1897, when the Tmnsvaal Government 
yielded upon this point, a dangerous crisis occurred. On the 1st April 
1897 the effectives of all ranks in South Africa amounted to 6,303 
men, with a mountain battery of six guns. In May 1897 this force was 
strengthened bv the despatch to Natal of two additional battalions of 
infantry and three batteries of field artillery. The total strength in South 
Africa thus raised stood at the beginning of December 1897 at a total of 
9,593 effectives of all ranks, of whom 4.019 were in Cape Colony and 5.574, 
with 24 field guns, were in Natal. Those troops, on the 1st June .1899, 
at the time of "the Bloemfontein Conference, were at a strength ot 10,289 
effectives of all ranks, but no further units were sent out between the 
summer of 1897 and August 1899. In that month an additional battalion 
of infantry was sent to the Cape and another to Natal, and oil the 8th 
September a force of about 10,000 men were ordered from India and 
elsewhere to South Africa. When the war began the strength ot the 
regular force in South Africa amounted to about 22,000 men of all ranks, 
with 00 field guns. Of these nearly 15,000 were in Natal, the rest m Cape 
Colony. 

44. Summarising the preceding review of Lord Wolseley’s minutes, it will 
be found that proposals for augmenting the forces in South Africa were, 
so far as appears from them, put forward ou five occasions : 

(1.) On 22nd February 180(5 —ail increase ot one regiment of cavalry, 
one battery of hors© artillery and two battalions of toot, this pioposal 
being advocated chiefly on general strategical grounds. 

(2 ) On 20th April 1898 -an increase of at least one regiment of cavalry 
arid three batteries of artillery to the Cape Colony to make the force there 
complete in all arms. 

(3.) On 8th June 1899, when the actual reinforcement consisted of details 
—hat, the mobilisation of an Army Corps in England was advocated. 

(4 ) On 7th Julv 1899, when in addition to the mobilisation of the Army 
Corps, it was proposed to send 10,000 men to South Africa without delay. 

(5.) On 18th August 1899, when the despatch of 10,000 men to Natal 
was strongly urged. 

45. The additions to the normal garrisons before the war broke out, as 
proved by the tables given above, had been far larger than those proposals. 
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exercised on this occasion in any systematic fashion. Lord Wolseley, in Ins 
evidence, would seem to be inclined to rely chiefly on the officers on the 
spot but there is nothing to show that the defence schemes sent iu by 
these officers had any bearing on the recommendations made by the 
Commander-in Chief. On the other hand, we were definitely informed by 
Lord Lansdowne that the papers of the Intelligence Division were never 
officially communicated to him as the basis of any proposals through the 
regular channel, ie., by order of the Commandor-m-Chief. There arises 
therefore this somewhat extraordinary state of affairs, that the Secretary 
of State for War first had his attention specifically directed to important 
War Office papers by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, to whom 
they had been communicated in a sufficient^ formal manner to enable lnm 
to use them officially, and to enable the Secretary of State for \\ ar to send 
an official reply. # It. is not, of course, alleged that these papers were 
suppressed; on the contrary, wo know‘that a handbook was prepared from 
them, which was supplied to officers in South Africa, and afterwards 
presented to Parliament. But it is essential that the system of the future 

.* See Appendix C to the 1 Report: Mr. Chamberlain’* letter to the Under Secretary of State, 

War Office, of 5th April, 1897. 
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provide, and it no doubt will provide, that the information collected 
yis presumably the best means obtainable, shall be avowedly and 
my the foundation of the plans for offence and defence proposed 
ted by the authorities responsible for that duty. 

4fi. It is perhaps not altogether remarkable under the circumstances 
above described that no plan of campaign ever existed for operations in 
South Africa. It does not seem an unnatural supposition that a general 
who is sent out on an important expedition should receive written 
instructions showing the objective which the Government has in view. 

Lord Roberts stated that (i when Sir George White arrived in 
“ Natal he had no instructions in regard to the - wishes of the Govern- 
“ ment as to any particular plan of campaign, nor was he aware of 
“ any general plan of operations in South Africa/' From Sir George 
White and Sir Kedvers Duller on the one hand, and from Lord Wolseley 
and Lord Lansdowne on the other, there is the assurance that, no written 
instructions were given or received.* Lord Lansdowne in his evidence 
expressed the opinion that it. was “ bv no means the rule that a 
“ general despatched upon an errand of the kind is furnished with full 
“ and precise instructions.” Further, that, “upon this particular occasion I 
“ cannot see that anybody was prejudiced by the absence of a definite plan 
“ of campaign.” Undoubtedly, if the provision of any plan of campaign 
interfered with the discretion of the g»3Jieral once the campaign had 
opened it would be indefensible, but it is submitted that it is perfectly 
possible to safeguard the discretion of the general in the field, and yet, to 
supply him with schemes of operations worked out by the most competent 
officers on the most reliable information, which he can adapt to the changing 
fortunes of the war. 

47. It is difficult to see the object of imposing upon the Commander-in- 
Ohief the duty of preparing “ schemes of offensive operations” if something 
of the kind is not intended. Nor is it easy on any other interpretation to 
understand the expression in Lord Wolseley’s Minutes of 8th June 1891) : Appendix D to 
“ The general plan of campaign to bo adopted is one that must thoroughly R ** >ort 

“ meet with the views of the General Officer selected for supreme 
“ Commandand of 28th September 1899: “It is most, essential we 
“ soldiers should fix upon a plan of campaign.” 

48. The only alternative is to rely on the impressions which a General 
may derive from personal interviews with superior authorities before he 
starts. That was the alternative adopted on this occasion. It resulted in 
the neglect for all practical purposes of the work of the Intelligence 
Division. For instance, on the question of the holding of Ladysmith, 
opinions had been formed which, whether correct or not in the light of 
subsequent experience, ought certainly to have been in the hands of officers 

entrusted with the defence of Natal, and, to cite only one other instance ofbcc ArdagM0f>4, 
the result of the course taken, we may refer to the plentiful crop of 6081-4 - 
misunderstandings to be found in the statement made by Sir Redvers Buller. 

In no other line of life would an agent, bo entrusted with a difficult and 
responsible , task without some attempt at precise and careful definition of 
the object in view, and there seems to be no reason why military duty 
should be a solitary exception. 

49. It may, however, be admitted that if a plan of operations had been 

formulated on this occasion it would probably not have proved serviceable 
beyond u the first collision with the enemy’s main body,” mentioned in the 9082 

passage from Von Moltke’s works quoted by Lord Wolseley. On the other 

hand it must be remembered that—to use the words of Lord Roberts 10183 

“ An initial mistake in strategy has far-reaching effects, and is practically 
“ irretrievable.” There can be no doubt that there was seiious miscalcula¬ 
tion as to the nature of the operations. So late as 21st December 1898 the 
probabilities are thus described in a letter to Sir William Butler, General 
Officer Commanding at the Cape, signed bv Colonel Stopford, Assistant A Pt >enc5ix 0 
Adjutant-General at Headquarters: v 


* See Sir G. White, 14707, 14722 ; Sir R. Buller, 15030; Lord Wolseley, 8908, 0084 • 
hord Lanadowne, 21?34~46, 
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“ The treaty recently concluded between the Transvaal and 
“ Orange Free State renders it probable that in a war with the ior*p 
“ we shall find the sister Republic ranged against us. But even it the 
« Government of the Free State refrains from taking active part in 
“ the campaign, it is reasonable to anticipate that, as in 1880-81, that 
“ Government will find it difficult to adequately fulfil the responsi- 
“ bilities of a neutral State, and restrain its burghers from individually 
“ joining the forces of the Transvaal. 


mSL 


“The latest information in the possession of the War Office as to 
the military strength of the two States will lie found m the recent 
pamphlet, entitled ‘ Military Notes on the Dutch Republics of South 
Africa,’ copies of which are in your possession. You will observe- 
that in that publication it is estimated that the total forces of the two 
Republics amounts to over 40,000 men, and that of these some 
27000 would be available for offensive operations beyond their 
frontiers. It is known that projects for such offensive operations 
have actually been under the consideration of the War Department 
of Pretoria, but although an attempt may be made on Kimberley, 
and the northern strip of Natal may bo occupied by the Boers, yet it 
is considered to be unlikely that any farther serious advance into the 
heart of either Colony would be undertaken. Rauls, however, ot 
2,000 to 3,000 men may be expected, and it is against such raids that 
careful preparation on your part is necessary. 


The expectation was that after a period of defensive operations against 
raids of 2,000 to 3,000 men, the Army Corps would arrive on the scene, 
and its operations would begin as soon as possible “ so as to be ovei by 
"next November.”* 


10183. 


Lord Roberts summarised his views on the whole question as follows:— 

“ So far as the War Office is directly concerned, the main defects in 
“ preparation, in my opinion, were : (1) The selection of Ladysmith us 

“ the principal military station and advance depot in Natal and leaving 
“ it absolutely undefended. Sir George White was forced to hold on 
“ to it, for had he abandoned it an immense amount of supplies and 
“ ordnance stores, which there was not time to remove, would have 
“ fallen into the enemy’s hands. (2) The plan by which General Duller s 
“ force was to advance in three columns through Cape Colony towards 
“ the Orange Free State. (3) Having no properly organised Transport 
“ Department, the absence of which prevented any movement being 
“ made away from the .several lines of railway. (4) The failure to fore- 
“ see the necessity of employing a large force of Mounted Infantry. 
“ (5) Under-estimating the possible strength of the enemy, the magnitude 
“ of the theatre of the war, and consequently the number of troops that 
“ would be required for the long lines of communication. (6) Neglect 
“ to supply the Army with a proportion ot heavy artillery sufficiently 
“ mobile to accompany the troops in the field. Guns of this descrip¬ 
tion havo always formed part of the armament of an Indian fiield 
« Force, and even in a mountainous country like Afghanistan they did 
“ good service. (7) The want of suitable maps. Whether the fortifica- 
“ tion of important points in the lines of communication was suggested 
“ by the War Office, I am not aware. It certainly would have been 
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* l a wise precaution had measures been taken while there was still time 
“ to place certain localities, such as a position behind the rugela m 

. * k i 4 .. . . 1 TVTi. .MAAiif in ( ( QT1P linlAllV. 1T1 ff. 


‘ Natal, and De Aar and Naaupoort Junction m Cape Colony, in a 
“ state of defence.” 


Strategical Questions. 


60. It is desirable at this point, to refer to the statements on certain 
strategical questions which have been received from witnesses, As stated 
in the preface no judgment can be pronounced by the Commission, but 


Lori Wolseley’s Minute of 8th June, 1899, Seo paragraph 34 
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i^ion has been called to the absence of a plan of campaign, it is 
not improper to notice the views expressed by competent 
Cities. In the first place it seems clear that the accepted view before 
war was that the proper line of advance was across the Orange River, 
direct on Bloemfontein, following the railway. That was the general idea 
when Sir Redvers Buller went out. On that footing three specific questions mr '- 
were put to Lord Wolseley, as one of the highest military experts. onoo 
This passage in his evidence will no doubt be carefully studied, and it will 
be seen with lm\v much hesitation he assumed the rOle of critic, but the 
net result of his replies is that at the time his opinion was, and it still 
is, against any abandonment of the direct advance, and that he therefore 
considers both Sir Redvers Buller’s going to Natal, and Lord Roberts’ 
movement in his advance on Bloemfontein, to have been strategically 
incorrect. 

Sir Redvers Buller naturally holds that his moving of his headquarters 15l6 °- 
to Natal was imperative;, and Lord Roberts concurs in its correctness. 

On the other hand, Lord Roberts not only defends the line of advance 10 * 47 ‘ 
which lie adopted as correct under the circumstances, in which Sir Redvers , 0R . g 
Buller concurs, but maintains that this and not the direct route was the 
best line of advance in any case. 15120 

These differences of opinion have been summarised here, on the great 
initial problem of the campaign, to show how impossible it is to find means 
of reconciling them. Aha if so, it seems useless to examine in detail similar 
differences of opinion on other disputed points. 10183 . 

Almost every officer examined on the point expressed a different view as 
to what could or could not have been done in Natal at the outbreak of 
war, or at subsequent stages* For instance, Lord Wolseley expressed the 
opinion that the forces in Natal in October 1899 should, in view of the 
enemy’s superior strength, have been withdrawn from Glencoe and 
Ladysmith to the south of the Tugela River. Lord Roberts thought that 8872, 8903, et(. 
“ Talana might have been fought with a much stronger force,” but that 10183. 

Sir George White, under the circumstances, was obliged to hold Ladysmith, io‘>oi 
in view of the stores there. Sir George White himself, in his statement 
made to the Commission, said 

“ It will have been observed that Field Marshal Lord Wolseley 14707. 

“ considers that the propor strategy to resort to before the superior 
‘ forces of the Boers was to retire behind the Tugela. Field Marshal 


“ they were still separated When two such very high authorities 
“ take views so exactly opposite of what the right course was, it 
“ may, at all events be allowed. that strategy is not a very positive 
“or exact science, the study of which deads to uncontentious 
“ conclusions.” 

It is impossible to subject these opinions to any reliable test; arid the only 
course that is fair to all is to leave them on the same footing, ie., on record a 'L 
for the consideration and judgment of the reader. 

Deficiencies in Stores, 

51. It is now time to pass on to the consideration of another and 
separate phase of the preparation for the War. It has been seen that 
it was in June 1899 that an Army Corps and Cavalry Division was designated 
as the force which would be required in the event of hostilities ; and after 
that date questions regarding the equipment of that force engaged the 
attention of the departments of the War Office. Further, and directly due 

* See, e.g., Wolseley, 8872 ; Roberts, 10183 — 215 ; Butler, 13447; Forestier-Walker, 13ti75 
etc.; Hunter, 14488, etc.; Barton, 16198 ; French, 17130 ; Warren, 15660, etc.; Hamilton, 13856' 
etc. ; and the evidence of Sir G. White and Sir R. Buller, passim. 
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to the consideration of these questions, there was a|evd^ot^frf spten 
in the War Office itself, with which we shall deal when wo call attention to 
its various Boards and Committees. It is sufficient to say here that 
after July 1899 a Board sat fairly continuously through the \\ ar under the 
name of the Armv Board, kept, regular minutes which have been l>™ d ““ d > 
and did, on the' whole, excellent work. Its proceedings soon brought 
to light a serious deficiency in the stores and material leqniiu on 
mobilisation of an Army Corps; and evidence ^n constable dotarCwM 
given as to the nature of this deficiency, the eftcct it would haye had on 
the prompt despatch of the expedition, and the means by tvhmh rt might 
hav e been made good. The minut es of the Army Board during the penod m 
to 22nd September 1899 make it clear that m the opinion of that Bo ggAthg 
main difficulty was the refusal of sanction for the expenditure of the money 
involved, amounting to about 940,0001.; and m the absence otwne 
explanation for this refusal it was perhaps not, unnatural that the milltai} 
heads of departments should have felt at, the time some anxiety in regaid to a 
situation for which they might be held accountable, and should also desire tt> 
justify their conduct, at length before the Commission. It is, howevu, 
equally manifest from his Minute of 12th August that Lord Lansdovvne, as 
Secretary of State for War, fully appreciated the extent ol defi . c ' e ^’X t 
the consequence of any delay in the grant of money and that he broug 
the whole circumstances before his colleagues. 1 he decision not. to sa“°to° 
expenditure, therefore, was taken by the Cabinet, though Lord .Unsdowne 
of course docs not dissociate himself from it. And it was justified on the 
two following grounds 

L That in the then existing position of the negotiations with the South 
African Republic it was not expedient to ask Parliament for a large sum ot 
money and to make open preparations which might have precipitated a 
crisis.* Considerations of this kind are not within the purview ot this Com- 
mission, and belong to the sphere of general political discussion in Pai Lament 
and the country. 

2 . That the Government had received the assurance of the 1 r military 
advisers that the reinforcements sent to South Africa, together with t 
which could be added before a field force was despatched, would ensure the 
defence of the Colonies from serious invasion in force by the ±5oers. 

62. It is desirable to quote, with reference to this second point, a passage 
from Lord Lansdowne’s evidence 

“ 21165. — Q- Would you now speak to the question of whether the 
“ Colonies were made reasonably safe or not, according to your military 
“advisers, by those reinforcements \—A. I think there was a giec 
“ weight of expert advice to show that the Colonies would be safe with 
“ those reinforcements; for example, Sir Penn byrnons, on the 
“ 16th July, advised that a reinforcement of 2,000 men would put Natal 
“ in an efficient state of defence; on the 25th July he reported that 
r « 5,000 would suffice to make the defence complete ; and as a mattw 
r.!; “ fact, we sent more than 5,000--we sent over 8,000. g 

U *“in jhis Minute of August 17th, begged the Government to consider 
“ the advisability of sending to Natal with the least 
“ infantry division, a regiment of cavalry and so cm-ai togt about 
“ 10 000 men and with that force, the Commission wdl ob^eive, he 
“ was prepared to hold the whole of the northern triangle of Natal. 
“ That is stated in the following paragraph. 

“ 21166 —Q I think if you read that paragraph it would be useful 
“ A. ‘ With such a force as the 10,000 men added to the troops already 
“ < in Natal the whole triangle I have named could be occupied and held. 
“‘This would place us in a position to save the railroad tunnel.at 
“ < Laing’s Nek from being d estroyed, so that if war should take place 

' * See on this point Lord Lanedowne’s evidence, 21851, etc. 
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in the end, by the time the remainder of our Army Corps had arrived, 
we should be able to move upon Pretoria without the serious loss 
of life which the assault of Laing’s Nek, in the possession ot the 
Boers, would probably entail/ 

“21167.— Q. So that at that time the Commander-in-Chief had in 
“ view holding .Laing’s Nek with that force?— A. Evidently. Then 
“ again Sir Red vers Buller, in his memorandum of July 6th, apparently 
“ deprecated the idea of sending out as many as 10,000 men at that 
“ moment, but in his memorandum of September 5th he asked for 5,000 
“ men for Natal. That is in a Minute addressed by Sir Redvers Buller 
“ to the Commander-in-Chief. He writes: ‘ I think that to make Natal 
“ ‘ safe its garrison should be increased by 5,000 men. These need not 
“ ‘ be equipped with transport at once, as if they were in Natal they 
“ * would set free the 10,000 men (here, who have, I understand, 

“ ‘ complete transport ’; and I think I am perhaps justified in adding 
“ to that, that although it appears from these Minutes that Lord 
“ Wolselev would have liked to have sent these reinforcements sooner 
“ than we sent them, lie told me on the day that the decision to send 
“ the 10,000 men had been arrived at that ho would ‘ stake his reputation 
“ < that after the reinforcements have arrived wo shall be safe as to 
“ ‘ everything south of the Biggarsberg.’ I say that confidently because 
“ the statement impressed me so much that I at once wrote it to one of 
“ my colleagues ; my letter was dated 9th September. 

“ 21168.— Q. I draw your attention to a note that has been handed in See ante 
“ to us by Lord Wolsele’y ; have you anything to say in regard to that ?—• paragraph 
“A. I cannot recall the conversation referred to in this note; but I 
“ observe that Sir Redvers Buller is reported by the Commander-in-Chief 
“ to have said that the military authorities on the spot were the best 
“ judges, and one of the military authorities consulted was Sir Penn 
“ Symons, whose advice I have just quoted. 

“21169.— Q. Sir Redvers Buller replied that he had ‘complete 
“ ‘ confidence in Butler’s ability and forethought,, and as long as there 
“ ‘ were able men like Butler and Symons on the spot lie did not think 
“ ‘ there was any necessity for sending out any troops in advance of the 
“ ‘ Army Corps to strengthen our position against any possible attack 
“ ‘ by the Boers on the frontiers’?-—^. r rhat agrees very much with 
“ the passage in the Minute of Sir Redvers Buller which I quoted just 
“ now, in which he deprecated the idea of sending the 10,000 men in 
“ advance of the main force. 

“ 21170,-— Q. This conversation purports to have been in your room 
“ but you do not remember it ?— A. I do not remember it, but the record 
“ was "evidently made at the time, and I do not question its substantial 
“ accuracy. Before 1 leave that question of the sufficiency of the 
“ reinforcements, may I say a word upon another point, which is, that 
“ it might be suggested, and 1 believe it has been suggested, that these 
“ reinforcements were sufficient to take care of themselves . during the 
“ interval; but that is, I am sure, not at all what was conveyed to me 
‘ by my military advisers. What was conveyed to me by my military 
“ advisers was that they were sufficient to secure the safety of the 
“ Colonies, which is quite a different thing. 1 am not a soldier, but I 
“ never hoard of sending out reinforcements to a country which might 
“ become the theatre of war merely in order that the reinforcements 
“ might successfully defend themselves against attack; they are sent 
“ there, I imagine, for the purpose securing something or somebody. 

“ 21171.— Q. But do you mean by that that they were calculated to be 
“sufficient to prevent the Boers from crossiug the frontier?— A. 1 
“ should say not sufficient to prevent raids and incursions, but sufficient 
“ to prevent the Colonies from being over-run.” 
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Lord Wolseley also.was examined on his statements, and liis answers _ 
no doubt be carefully studied. Tt is difficult to feel positive where the author 
of a statement denies the meaning attached to it, and a good deal has to 
be inferred from opinions expressed by different persons at different times. 
But taken as a whole the evidence appears to support the position of the 
Government, on this point, namely, that the steps taken to reinforce the 
troops in South Africa for defensive purposes pending the arrival of the 
Field Force were in accordance with the advice and requirements of their 
military advisers. 

53. There is one point which has at least a secondary interest. Lord 
Lansdowne holds that “ owing to geographical and military conditions nothing 
21179. “ that we could do could have the effect of altogether depriving the Boers of 

“ the advantage of the initiative in the struggle/’ Lord Wolseley, on the 
other hand, maintained that even the mobilisation of the Army Corps would 
not have hastened the declaration of war on the ground that “anyone who 
“ knows the condition of things in South Africa will understand that 
8778 “ Mr. Kruger could not have taken the field before the time he did, and lie 

“ took the field upon the very earliest date that the Boer forces could take 
“ field in South Africa, because all their men being mounted and dependent 
“ entirely upon grass, they have no grass to eat until early in October, in 
“ fact, the 10th is a very early t ime for .grass.” There is some evidence that. 
Soe Harris 189G2. this opinion was entertained by the Dutch farmers themselves. Bearing in 
mind that it was admitted on all hands that a considerable interval must 
elapse between a declaration of war and the landing in South Africa of 
any troops despatched subsequent to that declaration, it might, if correct, 
have largely influenced the course of events. There can be no doubt now 
that the position in South Africa, and especially in Natal, was dangerously 
weak. Tn the judgment of an observer well qualified to give an authorita- 
17144. tive opinion—Sir -John French—the addition to the force in Natal of a 

brigade of 5,000 men would have t urned the scale in the operations after 
the baitlq of Elandslaagte; and it is difficult to form any conception of the 
difference in the whole course of the war which might have been the result. 
It is useless to pursue speculations of this kind. Lord Lansdowne insists 
that no such proposition was ever laid before Government; but again it is 
evident that- it is on accurate knowledge' that the plans of a campaign must 
be based. 


See 21280 
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54. There is, however, another point of view froni which the deficiencies 
in stores and material must be considered. These deficiencies did not arise 
solely from the occurrence of a great and sudden emergency, but disclosed a 
condition of affairs justly described by Lord Lansdowne in his Minute of 
21 st May 1900, as “ full of peril to the Empire,” inasmuch as “ we were 
“ not sufficiently prepared even for the equipment of the comparatively small 
“ force which wo had always contemplated might, be employed beyond the 
“limits of this country in the initial stages of a campaign.” 

55. No facts of more serious import have come to light in the course of 
this inquiry than those which are summarised in the Minute just quoted. 
The Report by General Sir Henry Bracken bury, which is printed as an 
Appendix to our Report, gives the full details of the situation existing in 
1899, and ho himself gave evidence on the subject.* If it is unnecessary for 
us to report at length upon these details, it is not because the evil was of 
minor importance, but because its very gravity compelled immediate action, 
with the result that there is reason to hope that, the danger has now passed 
away. Sir Henry Braekenbury’s Report was dated 15th December 189!). 
The Defence Committee of the Cabinet wore consulted by the Secretary of 
State in January 1900. Two Special Committees were appointed and 
reported on 20th February and 31st March respectively, and recommended 
the expenditure of 11,621,870/. And so clamant were the needs that 
though, as Lord Lansdowne’s Minute shows, there was some hesitation on 
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of the Treasury, the Government eventually granted a sum of 
<000/. to be expended on those services during three years. It may 
cknowledgecl that to have dealt promptly and effectually with this 
matter in the midst of a great war reflects credit on those concerned. What 
is not so satisfactory is that so far as any cause is assigned for the occurrence 
of so serious a scandal no sufficient safeguard is suggested to prevent its 
recurrence. Lord Lansdowne’s view is best given in his own words :— 


“ 21280.—It will, of course, be remembered that in our former military 
“ schemes we never contemplated anything beyond sending two Army 
“ Corps out of the country, and obviously the military operations, on 
“ the scale to which they developed almost at the outset of the campaign, 
“ were bound to eviscerate our reserves, such as they were; but 
“ irrespective of that, I do not think the question of reserves had 
“ been sufficiently considered as distinct from equipment. You want to 
“ have with each of your units a certain equipment, and you ought 
“ also to have behind that a certain reserve with which to make good 
“ the wear and tear of that equipment. The point was taken up by 
“ Sir Henry Brackenbury, whose evidence you have received. Sir 
“ Henry Brackenbury entered the War Office in February 1899. I 
“ formed a very high opinion indeed of his ability during his service as 
“ a Military Member of the Council in India, and I was particularly 
“ anxious that he should come into the War Office, and take charge 
“ of the Ordnance Department. He did so, and addressed himself to 
“ this question of reserves, but during* the first months of his tenure of 
“ office both his time and mind were very fully taken up; wo had at 
“ the moment a huge scheme in progress for the rearmament of our 
“ fortresses. It had been impressed upon me during the previous year 
“ and before that that a great part of the armament of those fortresses 
“ was of a most obsolete character, and a very large outlay was 
“ necessary in order to replace these old-fashioned guns by modern 
“guns of the best type, that was, of course, a scheme which could 
“ not bo carried out without passing in review the armament of all 
“ these different fortresses, and considering whether it was or was not 
“ excessive, whether it was suited to the present requirements. I 
“ mention that to show that, irrespective of the immense pressure on 
“ the Ordnance Department which was due to the war, during the 
“ earlier part of 1899 Sir Henry Brackenburv’s hands were very full 
“ with this armament scheme, and he was therefore not able to advise 
“ me with regard to the question of reserves until the end of the year 
“ 1899, when he laid certain conclusions before me which showed 
“ that we had a very serious void to fill up. That matter was at 
“ once taken up by Government, it was considered by the Defence 
“ Committee, and it was considered by the Cabinet. The Commissioners 
“ are aware of the manner in which General Brackenbury’s proposals 
“ were dealt with by the Mowatt Committee and Sir Robert Grant's 
“ Committee, the result of those two inquiries being that an expenditure 
“ of about 10i millions out of 11J millions recommended by Sir Henry 
“ Brackenbury was authorised, 

“ 21281.— Q. I think that it is not the case that this deficiency in 
“ stores was only brought to light by the war: you were dissatisfied 
“ with the matter before the appointment of Sir Henry Brackenbury ?— 
u A. I was convinced that the whole question of the Ordnance 
“ Department wanted a thorough overhauling and I brought in 
“ General Brackenbury, with the Oommander-in-Chiefs entire coneur- 
“ rence, as the man above all others who was bast fitted to set matters 
“ in order. 


“ 21282.— Q. And do you think that deficiency of stores had been of 
“ long standing ? -A. I think so ; I think we were probably—as I believe 
“ Lord Wolseley said in a memorandum I quoted—better found at 
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44 the beginning of the late war than we had 
“ but that does not prove we had enough. 

“21283.— Q. Is not that a fact that ought to have been brought before 
“ the Secretary of State of the day?— A. Ail these things moan an 
“ enormous expenditure of money, and if the Commission will consider 
“ the large expenditure that was incurred during the five years I was at 
“ the War Office I think they will understand that we felt we could 
“ not do everything at once. 

« 21284_ Q. I mean, without any reflection on individuals, the system 

“ ought to have provided, and "ought to provide in future, that a 
44 deficiency in stores to the serious extent that was brought out by 
44 Sir Henry Brackenbury’s inquiry should not occur ? — 4 1 do uot 
“ disagree. 

44 21285—Q The system had not provided against that contingency 
44 as it stood in 1899 ?— -A. I am not sure that I should admit that it 
44 was the system that was at fault. 

“ 21286.— >Q. What was, then?— A. The personal element enters into 
“ all those things ; you may have a head of a department who is 
“ easy-going and does not. like putting forward proposals for the 
“ expenditure of millions when lie knows there are other demands 
“ for the expenditure of other millions in front, of him/ 

The Commissioners feel strongly that tbe maintenance of proper reserves 
for the Army is so vital that no system can be recognised as adequate which 
does not give an assurance on which the nation can more safely rely than 
that which is conveyed in the above answers. 

f>6. The consideration of the official records and the relative evidence 
sufficiently establishes the main fact that for at least three years before the 
outbreak of the War the Intelligence Department of the War Office had been 
fully aware of the warlike preparations in the Republics, and had recognised 
that the only object of these preparations could be to provide for hostilities 
with the British Government, If then the outbreak of the War found us 
unprepared, it is necessary to discriminate between the causes which contri¬ 
bute to unpreparedness. 

57. On the one side we have the decision of the Government which 
limited the additions of men and stores in South Africa for political reasons. 
On the other, it has been stated by Lord Lansdowne that the 
garrison of South Africa at the outbreak of the War had received 
reinforcements, at least as large as the official Military Advisers of the 
Government had recommended. 1 We have felt bound to say that the papers 
appear to us to support that contention. More than the reinforcement of 
l o,000 men suggested had been sent to South Africa, and the arrangements 
for the mobilisation of the Army Corps and Cavalry Division, which were to 
follow, were so complete that ‘no serious delay occurred in their despatch. 
Whether, if the information collected by the Intelligence Department had 
been used to greater purpose, it would have resulted in a larger reinforce¬ 
ment of the garrison of South Africa it is impossible to say. It certainly 
appears now, that with a greater amount of forethought in arrangements 
generally ; in the provision of stores and equipment; and with the addition 
of, perhaps, another Brigade, the situation in Natal might have been so 
strengthened that the whole course of the War must have been altered. It 
is difficult to estimate the effect of the initial successes of the Boers ; that 
they encouraged large efforts is indisputable; but, on the other hand, they 
thus led to the greater disasters, such as Paardeberg, and postponed the 
stage of guerilla warfare, which is most suited to Boer tactics. And in 
determining the measure of responsibility for any deficiencies, it must be 
remembered that do one, even in the Intelligence Department ever antici¬ 
pated the Boers to be capable of so sustained an effort on a large scale. It 



elaah at Natal ” that was apprehenrled. That apprehension, how- 
_ jy be said to have been communicated to the Cabinet • it certainly 
the hands of the Secretary of State for the Colonies as well as of the 
ary of State for War. It was an apprehension of which civilians 
could well take cognizance, and, though undoubtedly it lay with the 
military heads of the War Office to develop and insist upon the danger which 
it involved, as, indeed, Sir John Ardagh did insist in his Memorandum of 
15th April, 1897, we are not prepared to say that in estimating the admitted See 
risks of the policy which they adopted, the Cabinet itself gave due cousidera - anU - 
tion to this very essential point. 
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SECTION II. 


The Supply of Men. 

(1) Regular Army. 

(2) Militia. 

(3) Volunteers. 

(4) Imperial Yeomanry. 

(5) Colonial Contingents. 

(6) General Observations with regard to Auxiliary Forces. 


(1) Regular Army. 

Strength of the Force employed in South Africa. 

58. In December, 1888, Mr. Stanhope, then Secretary of State for War, 
issued a confidential minute, in reply to a Memorandum submitted by Lord Appendix D to 
Wolseley, as Adjutant-General, on behalf of the Commander-in-Chief. In the Report, 
this minute he stated the objects for which, in the view of the Govern¬ 
ment, the Army was maintained. The minute was in the following terms :— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government have carefully considered the question 
“ of the general objects for which our Army is maintained. It had 
“ been considered in connection with the programme of the Admiralty, 

“ and with knowledge of the assistance which the Navy is capable of 
“ rendering, in the various contingencies which appear to be reasonably 
“ probable, and they decide that the general basis of the requirements 
“ from our Army may be correctly laid down by stating that the objects 
“ of our military organisations are— 

“(a) The effective support of the Civil Power in all parts of the 
“ United Kingdom. 

“ (b) To find the number of men for India which has been fixed by 
“ arrangement with the Government of India. 

“ (e) To find garrisons for all our fortresses aDd coaling stations at 
“ home and abroad, according to a scale now laid down, and to maintain 
“ these garrisons at all times at the strength fixed for a peace or Avar 
“ footing. 

“(d) After providing for these requirements, to be able to mobilise 
11 rapidly for home defence two Army Corps of Regular troops, and one 
“ partly composed of Regulars and partly of Militia, and to organise 
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“ the Auxiliary Forces not allotted to Army Corps or garrisons 
“ defence of London, and for the defensible positions in advance, anl 
“ the defence of mercantile ports. 

“ (e) Subject to the foregoing considemtions, and to their financial 
“ obligations, to aim at being able, in case of necessity, to send abroad 
“ two complete Army Corps, with Cavalry Division and Line of 
“ Communication. But it will be distinctly understood that the 
“ probability of the employment of an Army Corps in the field in any 
“ .European war is sufficiently improbablo to make it the primary duty 
u of the military authorities to organise our forces efficiently for the 
“ defence of this country.”* 

The principles laid down in Mr. Stanhope’s Memorandum had, since 1888 
governed the whole of the preparations in this country for a possible war 

In explanation of, the exact meaning of sub-sections (d) and (e) it is convenient here to 
insert the following tables, taken from a paper put in by the Adjutant-General, entitled 
“ Normal War Establishments, 1898,” showing the composition of the main units of u field 
force;— 

Strength and Composition of an Infantry Division. 


— 

Officers. 

■ l ' ' 

Other 

Ranks. 

Total. 


Staff 

12 

55 

67 


2 Infantry Brigades * 

264 

8,428 

8,692 


1 Squadron Cavalry 

6 

154 

160 1 

I Brigade Division R.F.A. 

19 

511 

530 

Ammunition Column - 

5 

201 

206 

Regimentiil Staff Division Engineers 

1 Field Company - - - 

' % 

5 

7 : 

, 7 

205 

212 j 

Supply Column - - - - - 

Field Hospital - - - - - 

6 

93 

99 1 

.5 

56 

61 1 ' : 

Total in the Field - - - 

326 

9,708 

! 10,034 f 

Excess Numbers at the Base - 

9 

963 

1 972 


Grand Total - - 

335 

10,671 

11,006 

I 


Strength and Composition of an Army Corps. 


— 

1 

Officers. 

Other 

Ranks. 

i Total. 

1 

| " ; . - 

Staff . 

34 

137 

171 


3 Infantry Divisions ..... 

978 

29,124 

30,102 


1 Cavalry Regiment 

25 

506 

531 


Headquarters, 1 Cavalry Regiment - 

7 

44 

51 


Corps Artillery. 

60 

1,639 

1,699 

Including:— 

Ammunition Park - - - 

20 

672 

692 

1 Brigade Division, 

Regimental Staff Corps Engineers - 
1 Pontoon Troop. 

2 

0 

8 

R.H.A., 2 Brigade 

5 | 

208 

213 

Division, R.F.A., find 

1 Telograph Division .... 

6 1 

238 

244 

Ammunition Column. 

1 Balloon Section. 

3 

51 

54 


1 Field Company 

7 | 

205 

212 


1 Field Park - . 

1 j 

44 

45 


1 Railway Company - - - - j 

5 1 

153 

158 


1 Battalion.j 

29 i 

981 

1,010 


Supply Column.i 

6 

145 

151 


Supply Park - 

9 ; 

531 

540 


Field Bakery - - - - . . 

5 

312 

317 


Field Hospital. 

5 j 

56 

61 


Total in the Field - - - - 

1,207 

35,052 

36,259 


Excess Numbors at the Base - j 

37 

3,299 

3,336 


Grand Total - •• - j 

1,244 

33,351 

39,595 
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^tWin was built up the whole scheme of mobilisation in all its branches 
provision of men, arms, horses, transport, and equipment. The 
Hflitios contemplated wore, primarily, the need of defending this 
country, and, more remotely, the despatch of one., or at most two, Army 
Corps beyond the seas. 

50. Lieutenant-General Sir William Nicholson (now Director of Military 
Intelligence) referred in his evidence to Mr. Stanhopes Memorandum, anil 
stated that the establishment of the Regular Army in 1899 was 249,466 all 
ranks (exclusive of staffs of Militia and Volunteers). This force was 
intended for distribution as follows : — 

Men. 

India.- - - 73,157 

Colonies and Egypt - 51,204 

Home - -.- 125,105 

In addition to the Regular Army the Estimates provided for 

Men. 

90,000 

- 129,572 
11,891 

- 264,833 
3,996 
2,732 


Army Reserve 

Militia (including Militia Reserve) 
Yeomanry (including staff) 
Volunteers - 
Channel Islands Militia - 
Malta and Bermuda Militia - 


1824 


Total 


752,490 


Strength and Composition of a Cavalry Brigade. 


Detail. 

Officers. 

1 Other 

J Ranks. 

Total. 

Remarks. 

Staff - .... 

4 

» 

23 


3 Cavalry Regiments .... 

75 

1,518 

1,593 


1 Battery R.I1.A. .... 

6 

176 

182 


Ammunition Column 

4 

106 

110 


1 Unit Mounted Infantry.... 

12 

294 

306 

Including 2 Companies and 

Supply Column . i 

5 

i 120 

125 

a Machine-Gun «8ection. 

Bearer Company . 1 

3 

94 

97 


Field Hospital .... 

5 

56 

61 


Total in the Field- 

114 

2,383 

2,497 


Excess Numbers at the Base • 

3 

242 

245 


Guano Total - 

117 

2,625 

2,742 



Strength of a Field Force consisting of Two Army Corps aud Two Cavalry Brigades. 


Detail. 


2 Army Corps 
2 Cavalry Brigades 


Total 


In the Field. 

At the Base. 

- _ y.hj r j 

Total. 

rifK Other 

Officers, 


Officers. 

Other 

Ranks. 

2,414 | 70,104 | 
228 4,766 ' 

74 

6 

6,598 

484 

2,488 ; 
234 ; 

1 

76,702 

5,250 

2,642 74,870 

80 

7,082 

2,722 | 

81,952 


0719 , 


77,f>12 


7,162 
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Nicholson then made the following observations : 


Sir WilHat . -- ^ 

- it resulted, therefore, from this ;-r“nn.s.uior. that out M » fojwoi 
•• 7Sft«H>, of whom about 630,000 were normally station., m.the 
« United Kingdom onW two Army Corps and a Cavalry Division— - 
« about 70,000 men in aU—wore organised and available for despatch 
<• acr0 8s the seas for the reinforcement ot any part of the Empire that 
« might be attacked, or for offensive action. 


<SL 


“ Moreover, both these Army Corps were an integral part of the 
• Field Army allotted for home defence. 


“The first phase of the War in South Africa showed that 70,000 
« men were inadequate to our needs. We had thus exliaustedl our 
“oremised Field Army, and were forced hastily to build up the Field 
.< W- to a total strength of 250,000 men. An army hastily lm- 
“ prevised in this way obviously labours under many disadvantages. 


60 It must he observed that the total actual strength of the Forces 
above-mentioned was on the 1 st October, ; 1899 much. Wow the 


estaldishntenv'Spedally in the case of the Militia and Volunteer, The 
actual strength, according t ;' 1 the estimate 1 ^, 1 ® 


actual strength, according 10 mu tnuiuaio ... y — -\t•• - ■ 

of the Remdar Armv was 285,602 on the 1st October, 1809, the strength of 
1 Vr^ Resetve was 81,163, of the Militia (including Reserve 110 826, 
and the actual strength of the Volunteers was oil 1st November, 1899, 
229 854.* It must also he observed that, if officers as welbas men and 
troops at the base are included, as in the “ Normal War Establishments 
of 1898 " two Army Corps and a Cavalry Division would amount to about 
84 ooo men. But the general truth of the observations made by Sir William 
Nicholson is shown by the evidence taken by the Commission At the 
outbreak of the War there were in the Regular Army and Reserve 
insufficient trained men of an age fit for foreign service to meet the 
emergency which arose, even when practically the whole Reserve had been 
used, and for this reason, as well as in order to gratify the desire of Non- 
Regular Forces to serve, it was necessary, almost from the beginning of the 
campaign, to invite Militia Regiments to volunteer for foreign service, and 
to accept the assistance of Yeomanry, Volunteers, and Colonial Forces.t 
Not only as regards trained men and officers, but as regards equipment of 
every land, the Force which proved to be actually necessary liad to be, 
to repeat, Sir William Nicholson’s words, which sum up the whole situation, 
for the most part “hastily improvised.”' The resources of the Empire m 
men and of the United Kingdom in stocks of goods and manufactming 
capacities enabled the Government to meet successfully these difoculUes 
but there can be little doubt that much of the duration and cost of the Wai 
was due to the necessity of this great improvisation. 


Appendix Vol., 
p. 94. 


61. The actual strength of tho Army with the Colours in the United 
Kingdom on the 1st October, 1899, amounted to 107^73.) men of all ranks 
and all arms, including non-combatant Services. The British Regular F orce 
in In ill at the sam? date consisted of 68,939 of all ranks; that in the 
Colonies and Egypt and Crete of 58,782, of whom 22,104 were in South 
Africa or on their way tkere.§ Thus the total strength was at this date 
035 460 The Reserve of the Regular Army at this date consisted of about 
80 000 men, almost all of whom, except those who proved unfit for 
foreign service, were withdrawn from the Reserve into active service in the 
first year of the War. 


. vni 62. The total number of officers and men of all Regular and Auxiliary 

A. P po”d.x To1 * Forces employed in the South African War from the beginning to the end is 


* See Appendix Vol, pp. 94 and 107. 

t Sir T. KeUy-Kenny, now Adjutant-General, speaking of the Regular Army, said (48.57): 
“ We shogd have come to' the end of our tether if we had not had extraneous aid. 

$ Abstract General Monthly Returns of tho regimental strength of the British Army for 1st 
October, 1899, 
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Jthe subioined tabic taken from a Return which has been laid before °- 





Non-Commissioned OHicers and Men. 

• Total 


exclusive 

of 

Staff. 

Cavalry. 

Artillery 

Infantry 

and 

Mounted! 
Infantry. 

Others. 

Total.* 

Officers 

and 

Men. 

Garrison on. 1st August, 1899— 

318 

1,127 

- j 

1,035 | 

6,428 

1,032 

9,622 

9,940 

( Regulars 

9,206 

22,348 ! 

18,426 

156,288 

21,903 

218,965 

228,171 

Militia 

1,091 

— 

906 

42,610 

359 

43,875 

45,566 

u i Yeomarivv - 

1 rom Home 

1,393 

- 


■ -■ 

; 

34,127 

35,520 

1 Scottish Horae - 1 

15 

- 

P \ 

; , /■ 


818 

833 

Volunteers 

589 


' 'Vi- 1 

- 

' 

19,267 

19,856 

S. African Constabulary 

19 

— . 

- 


- 

7,254 

7,273 

Total from Home 

12,913 

- - 

- 

VI 


324,306 

337,219 

(Regulars - 

From India 

568 

3,483 

1,029 

13,133 

16 

17,661 

18,229 

(Volunteers 

16 

, 


l' ■**“ 

~ ,, 

289 

305 

Total from India 

584 


' 77 ? ; 



17,950 

18,534 

(Colonial Contingents - 
From Colonies South African Con- 

1,391 

jg ~ 

- , 

||Sf 

~ 

27,699 

29,090 

| stabulary (Canada) - 

29 

’ , : — 


. — 


1,209 

1,238 

Total from Colonies 

1,420 

A" — 

1 - : 


- 

28,908 

j 30,328 

Raised in South Africa - 

*2,324 


_ 

||||| 


*50,090 

*52,414 

Total 

17,599 

i 


- 


430,876 

448,435 


* These numbers are uncertain. 

It will be noticed that of these Forces 256,340 belonged to the Regular 
Army, 109,048 came from the United Kingdom, as Militia, Yeomanry, or 
Volunteers ; 30,633 came from over-sea Colonies, including a few Volunteers 
from Indio, while an uncertain number, probably between 50,000 and 
60,000, were raised in South Africa itself. 

Out of this total estimated force of 448,435 of all ranks, 5,774 officers and 
men had been killed up to the 31st May, 1902, 22,829 had been wounded, 
and 16,168 had died of wounds or disease, or had been accidentally killed in 
South Africa, and 75,430 left South Africa for England, sick or wounded, 
including those who died on the passage. 

63. The following table, abstracted from; the same Return, shows the 

6719. k 2 


O::. 
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Regular Forces employed in South Africa during the whole War, with tl^r 
^/. composition and period# of arrival :— 



I. Garrison on 1st August, 1899 

II. Reinforcements, 1st August, 1899, 

to 11th October, 1899 {outbreak 
of war)— 

{1.) From Home 
(2.) From India (some of 
these did not reach 
South Africa until after 
the outbreak of hos¬ 
tilities) 

Total - - - - 

III. Further reinforcemouts from 11th 

October, 1899 to end of July, 

1900— 

Regulars — 

(1.1 From Home and Colonies 
(2.) From India - 

Total - - - - 

IV. Further reinforcements from 1st 

August, 1900, to 30th April, 

1901- 
Regulars— 

From Home and Colonics 

V. Further reinforcements from 1st 
May, 1901, to 31st December, 
1901- 
Regulars— 

From Home and Colonies - 
From India 

Total - • - - 

VI. Further reinforcements from 1 st Jan¬ 
uary, 1902, to 31st May, 1902- 
Regulars — 

{1 . ) From Home and Colonies 
(2.) From India - 

Total - - - - 

Grand Total - * * - - 


Officers, 
exclu¬ 
sive of 
Staff. 

Non-Commissioned Officers and Men. 

j Total 
! Officers 
and 
, men. 

Cavalry. 

Artillery. 

Infantry 

and 

Mounted 

Infantry. 

1 7 

J Others. 

j 

j Total. 

mms 

I v \ 

318 

1,127 

1,035 

6,428 

1,032 

9,622 

9,940 

280 


743 

5 620 

1 

6,363 

! 6,643 

j 

259 

| 

1 

1,564 

653 

3,427 


5,644 

5,903 

539 

1 1,564 

l 

1,396 

9,047 

- 

12,007 

12,546 

5,748 : 
132 

i 

! 

11,003 

713 

. 

1 14,145 
376 

110,292 

670 

14,347 

149,787 

1,759 

! 

1155,535 
1,891 

5,880 

11,716 

14,521 

110,962 

14,347 

151,546 

157,426 

1,157 j 

5,427 

1,129 

12,588 

2,686 

21,830 

22,987 

1,244 : 
108 

3,871 

1,206 

1,115 | 

14,286 
2,540 j 

2,230 

3 

21,502 

3,749 

22,746 

3,857 

1,352 | 

5,077 

1,115 

16,826 

2,233 

25,251 | 

26,603 

| 

777 ! 
69 ! 

2,047 

1,294 

V"- ' I 

13,502 

6,496 

2,640 

13 

19,483 1 
6,509 

20,260 

6,578 

846 

2,047 

1,294 : 

19,998 

2,653 

25,992 | 

26,838 

10,092 

26,958 

20,490 | 

175,849 

22,957 

246,248 J 

256,340 


It will be observed that the Regular Forces employed in South Africa 
from the beginning of the War to the end of it amounted to a total of 
256,340 men of all ranks, including 10,092 officers, exclusive of staff 
officers, and 246,248 non-commissioned officers and men. Of this tota) of 
256,340 of all ranks, 9,940 were in South Africa on 1st August, 1899, 
228,171 were sent after that date from home and from other places outside 
India, and 18,229 from India. 

Out of the total reinforcements of Regular troops sent, to South Africa 
after 1st August, 1899, 12,546 were sent between the 1st August and the 
outbreak of the War; 157,426 were despatched between 11th October, 
1899, and the end of July, 1900 ; 22,987 between the 1st August, 1900, 
and 30th April, 1901 ; 26,333 between 1st May, 1901, and 31st December, 
1901, and 26,838 between 1st January and 31st May, 1902. 
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position of Tim Regular Force employed in South Africa, 
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When, at the end of September, 1899, it had been decided to send an 
expeditionary Field Force to South Africa, the total strength of the force in 
contemplation for employment there amounted to 67,000 men. In a 
Memorandum dated 3rd October, 1899, the Marquess of Lansdowno estimated Appendix b to 
this force as follows : Report. 

The troops then on their way to Natal, about - - 15,000 

Those then in or on their way to Cape Colony, about - 7,000 

The Army Corps - -. 45,000 


Total strength 


67,000 


The troops first despatched to South Africa were reckoned as the First 
1 Hvision, the Army Corps subsequently despatched was to comprise the 2nd, 

3rd and 4th Infantry Divisions and a Cavalry Division, Corps troops, and 
troops for the lines of communication. 

65. The actual Field Force which embarked after the mobilisation in 
October and previously to the 17tli November, 1899, consisted of the Appendix Vol., 
following units p. M2. 


Warrant Officers, Non-Commissioned Officers and Men. 


Men with the Colours. 



Total 

Em¬ 

barked. 

Em¬ 

barked- 

[it 

Left Behind. 

Em¬ 

barked. 

Left Behind. 


| Netful- 
! filling con¬ 
ditions as 
to ago 
and 

service. 

r 

Unfit. 

Absent, 

&c. 

Total. 

Unfit 

for 

South 

Africa. 

Not re¬ 
quired 
to com¬ 
plete 
unit. 

Cavalry - - - 

4,586 ' 

3,586 

1,513 

92 

17 

! 1,622 

1,000 

90 

29 

Mounted Infantry 

1,1631 

1,163 

_ 


_ 

_ 

_ 



Artillery. 

4,917 

2,376 

__ 

■ 

._L ■ v '• i 

[. __ • 

2,541 

_ 

! 

Engineers - 

1,600 

844 

__ ■ 

$ __ 

■ _; 

_ 

756 

1 _ ' 

| _ 

Infantry - - 

31,386 

15,848 

7,835 

863 

90 

8,788 

15,538 

644 

409 

Anny Service Corps - 

1,194 

1,109 


■' g- : 


_ 

85 


: 

Army Ordnance Corps 

219 

219 

_ 

_ 

— 

_ 


_ 

, „ 

Royal Army Medical Corps 

1,790 

1,213 i 

_A,f 

_ 


_ 

577 

__ 

_ _ 

Army Pay Corps 

134 

134, 

_ 

' 


_ 


. 

__ 

Anny Post Office Corps 

92 

“ I 

— 

— 

— 


92 

- 

— 

Total - - - 

47,081 

-i 

26,4921 

*9,348 

*955 

*107 ; 

! *10,410 

20,589 

734 

438 


Beserv ists posted to Uni ts. 


* Cavalry and. Infantry only. 

When the news of the loss of troops at Nicholson’s Nek was received 
three additional battalions of Infantry and a Mountain Battery were sent out; 
and these troops were successively followed from home before the end of 
February, 1900, by the 6th, 7th and 8t.h Infantry Divisions, together 
with additional Cavalry and Artillery, and further re-inforcements wore 
sent also from the Mediterranean. 

Mobilisation. 

06, The despatch to South Africa of so large a Regular Force during the 
first four months of the War put to a severe test the arrangements which 
had previously been built up with a view to the despatch of a maximum 
force of two Army Corps and a Cavalry Division, especially since at 
the same time steps were being taken in rapid succession for the embodiment, 
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equipment, and despatch of large Auxiliary Forces The evident bag? 
the Commission shows that mobilisation was effected smooth!} and witi 
remarkable despatch. 

Colonel F. S. Robb said 

“As far as the smooth working of the preparations is concerned, 

“ I think I may say that 1 have never known such an absolutely quiet 
“ time at the War Office as immediately after the issue of the. mobffm*- 
“ tion orders. Of course, mobilisation on such a large scale as that was 
“ an absolute experiment, and we quite anticipated that there would be 
“ a very large number of questions asked, and that we should^ be 
“ inundated by telegrams asking how this worked and that worked, 

“ but I can say from experience, and a lot of us noticed Mhat J 
“were perfectly surprised at the calmness and quietness with 
“ every detail worked out, and it was also noticeable as subsequent 
“Divisions went out. It gave us trouble to mobihse a whole 
“ Division than to raise a comparatively small body of odd troops tl at 
“ we bad to, as it were, organise ab initio, and the mobilisation legula- 
“ tions worked extremely smoothly as regards the formed bodies of men 
“ who were supposed to be mobilised under them. 

07. Until the year 1886 no mobilisation scheme existed, that is to say, 
there was no general plan laying down the method m which the forces WOjil 
be placed in the field, t Work upon a scheme was then^0^3 defined the 
took definite shape after Mr. Stanhope s Memorandum of 1888 had defined the 
requirements to be met. The scheme then existing, though not qmte^mpl|te 
in 1809, had therefore grown up under the supervision of Lord \V olseJ > , 
first as Adjutant-General, and, since 1805, as Commander-m-Chief, and its 
success in practice must have been to him a source of gratification. 

68 We may quote upon this subject some evidence given by Brigadier- 
General the Hon. Sir Frederick Stopford, who said 

“ Mobilisation is a comparatively new organisation in our Army, and 
“ all the arrangements connected with it were not complete in 1 - * , > 

“ tliey were sufficiently in progress to admit of the mobilisation being 
“ carried out successfully. When the arrangements are complete a 
“ mobilisation for home defence can, I think, be earned out as rapidly 
“and as smoothly in this country as in any nation in Europe, but, as 
“stated above, as regards mobilisation for service abroad, the same 
“ difficulties as were experienced in 1899 will arise as long as \ & 

“ preparations for it are dependent in any degree on money mng 
“ forthcoming at the last moment; the essence of a successful mobilisa- 
“ tion is the preparation for it in every particular in peace time, so tha 
“wlieii the order to mobilise is given everyone is in a position to act. 
‘on a previously-prepared plan without a moments delay, and when 
“ the mobilisation of a Field Force is in contemplation provision should 
“ be made in sufficient time for every article of equipment and every 
“ animal to be forthcoming, so that the Field Force, properly orga- 
“ nised, may take the initiative the moment it lands at the scene o 
“ operations.” 

69. Six battalions having already been sent to South Africa bum home 
and the Mediterranean in August and September,^ 
on the 29th September authorised the despatch of the * iel f 
estimated as comprising about 48,000 men, H,000 horses, 14,000 mules, 
2,650 wagons, and 114 guns. On the 7th October the 
Reserve to the number of 25,000 men were called up with directions to 
report themselves bv the 18th October. Tins summons was admirably 
obeyed, and by the date fixed these Reservists, with the exception of an 
inappreciable percentage, had presented themselves for ltispec ion. + ' <l 
98 per cent, of the Reservists rejoined the Colours ; the mats were completed 
to war establishment without difficulty, except in so far as they were to be 

* See also Sir T. Kelly Kenny’s evidence +59£ 
t See Memorandum by Sir Coleridge Grove, Appendix to Import. 

| Stopford, 951. Lake, 1072 et seq. 
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with vehicles, harness and animals in South Africa ; the embarka- 
legan on the 20fch October, and the whole force, except one regiment 
airy, delayed by sickness of horses, was completely embarked by the 
if November. The Field Force so embarked (exclusive of the battery and 
the three battalions to replace the losses at Nicholson’s Nek) consisted of 
eight regiments of Cavalry, four TIorsc Artillery batteries, twelve batteries of 
Field Artillery and three of Howitzers, thirty-two battalions of Foot and 
eight companies of Mounted Infantry, beside the Royal Engineers, and the 
various Medical and Supply Services required for such a Force. 

70. The successive mobilisations and embarkations of the 5tli, 6th, 7th, 
and 8th Divisions were effected with oven greater rapidity. A concise 
account of these proceedings is given in a report dated 30th January, 1900, 

by Field-Marshal Viscount Wolselev, to which we refer for details. In T) 

this Report the Cornmandor-in-Chief stated that: “ In preparing, equipping, 1X 0 
“ and despatching this large body of men, the machinery of mobilisation and 
“ of embarkation has worked without a serious hitch of any kind.” 

71. The 8th Division was the last which was sent as a complete divisional 
unit. Excluding the contingents from India, the rest of the Regular troops 
sent to Africa during the war period went as drafts to maintain the strength 
of the units already there. We have been supplied by the Adjutant-General’s 
Department with the following summarised statement of these drafts - 


— 

Cavalry. 

Artillery. 

Infantry. 

Total. 

From 1st August, 1899, to 30th September, 1900 - 

4,386 

1,690 

46,459 

[ 52,535 

From 1st October, 1900, to 30th September, 1901 

5,815 

1,189 

10,104 

1 17,108 

From 1st October, 1901, to 31st May, 1902 . 

3,169 

1,991 

15,236 

1 20,396 


13,370 

4,870 

71,799 

90,039 


Appendix 

Vol., 

p. 88. 


The first contingent sent from India consisted of 5,903 men of all ranks 9 olien - ‘ 2095 . 9 - 
and comprised an Infantry Brigade of four battalions, a Cavalry Brigade of ^ X D 
three regiments, and a Brigade Division of three batteries. Subsequently Memorandum of 
were sent an additional 12,326 men, making a total of 18,229 supplied 30 Jan., 1900. 
from the Indian source. 

Proportions of Men with the Colours and Reservists 
Sent to South Africa. 

i 2. The Army Reserve at the commencement of the War comprised Appendix Vol., 
about 80,000 men. The Militia Reserve which was then available for the P- 94 - 
Army, though it has Subsequently been restricted to the service of the Kelly-Kenny, 
Militia, at that date consisted of about 30,000 men. About 13,000 Militia 4624 - 
Reservists were called into the Army, and the remainder available ioined Appe ? dl l Vo1, 
their Militia imits. PP- 86 > 87 - 

Non-comrnissioned officers and men to the number of 99,510 embarked A PP endix Vol » 
from home and the Mediterranean for South Africa between the mobilisation p ' 118, 

4I V October, 1899, and the completion of the embarkation of the 8th 
Division in February, 1900* Of these, 56,553 were men with the Colours, 


* Tbis figure refers to embarkations of units and is exclusive of drafts sent during the same 
period. Kelljr-Keiinv, 4024, 46£8. 
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and 42,957 were Reservists posted to Units. The following table shoj 
the details of these figures :— 


§L 


Warrant Officers, Non-Commissioned Qflicers and Men. 





Moti with the Colours. 

Reservists posted to units. 





Left behind. 



Left behind. 












Em¬ 

barked. 

Em¬ 

barked! 

Not ful¬ 
filling con¬ 
ditions as 
; to ago 
and 
sendee. 

Unfit. 

Absent, 

&e. 

Total. 

Ero- 

harked. 

Unfit 

for 

South 

Africa. 

Not re¬ 
quired 
to com¬ 
plete 
unit. 

Cavalry 

Mounted Infantry 

Artillery - - - - 

‘Engineers - 
Infantry - 
Army Service Corps - 
Army Ordnance Corps 
ltoyn.1 Army Medical Corps 
Army Fay Corps 

Army Post Office Corps 

6,958 

1,594 

12,774 

3,698 

67,936 

2,511 

722 

3,030 

134 

253 

4,962 

1,594 

0,643 

2,389 

35,870 

2,258 

522 

2,181 

134 

2,842 

14,967 

170 

2,043 

43 

174 

| 3,055 

417,758 

1,996 

6,131 

1,209 

32.066 

253 

200 

849 

253 

200 

1,759 

75 

902 

TOTAly 

99,510 

56,553 

17,809 

t 

$,213 

* 

217 

* 

20,813 

, *t 

42,957 

1,959 
* : 

977 

# 


Appendix Vol., 
p. 87. 


Appendix Yol., 

p. 86. 


Appendix Yol., 
p. 136. 


Kelly-Kenny, 

4631. 


Appendix Yol., 
p. «6. 


Barrett, 5396. 


Appendix Vol,, 
p. 119. 

Appendix Vol., 

p/128, 


* Cavalry and Infantry only. 

f Including 574 men left behind—reasons not known. 

Out of the 90,039 non-commissioned officers and men who embarked as 
drafts during the War, 18,414 belonged to the Army Reserve and 13,014 
to the Militia Reserve. The embarkation of Reservists ceased at the end 
of September, 1900, at which time the Infantry Reserves proper, including 
the Militia Reserve, were practically exhausted. It thus appears that the 
Army Reserve at the beginning of the War, exclusive of the Militia Reserve, 
having amounted to about 80,000 men, 01,371 went out, viz., 42,957 with 
the units, and 18,414 in drafts before the end of September, 1900. Of the 
balance a part, about 5,000 in 1901, remained in the Reserve, and among 
the rest were a number who were called up at beginning of the War, found 
upon medical examination to be unfit, and were struck ofi the Reserve. 

After the end of September, 1900, the only available drafts (apart from 
Volunteer Service Companies) to maintain the strength of the Regular 
Infantry in South Africa consisted in the young soldiers who, month by 
month, attained to maturity, and those who had been invalided home, but 
wore sufficiently recovered to return. 

In order to divert as many as possible of the young soldiers attaining the 
age of 20 into the drafts for South Africa, steps were taken to stop the 
normal flow of drafts to India. This was effected by asking men in India 
whose minimum time of service with the Colours was completed to extend 
their service to 12 years, offering them a bounty of .£10 and two months 
furlough. This offer was accepted by 16,600 men. 

Force Remaining in the United Kingdom for Home Defence 

DURING THE WAR. 

73. The strength of the Regular Army with the Colours in the United 
K ingdom consisted on 1st October, 1899, of 103,052 non-commissioned officers 
and men. Of those, we are informed, before ‘31st March, 1900, 61,593 had 
gone to South Africa and 4,126 to India and the Mediterranean, thus 
leaving 37,333 still at home. The Regular Force at home on the 1st April, 
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nsisted of 103,023 “ effectives” of all ranks (not including the 
id Militia). This total included the 37,833 still immature soldiers 
^mentioned, the recruits who had subsequently joined, Reservists who 
been found unfit for foreign service, and men who had been sent home 
sick and wounded from South Africa. These facts justify the statement made 
by the Marquis of Lansdowne, as Secretary - of State for War, in the House 
of Lords on the 25th May, 1900, when he said that these men were “ of 
“ course in no sense a field army; they include a large number of young 
“ soldiers, men who have not yet reached the age of 20, and who are therefore 
“ not fit to send out of the country on foreign service.” 

We may also here refer to a Minute by Lord Lansdowne, dated 12th 
October 1899, in which he recommended the embodiment of 33 Militia 
battalions. In this Minute he wrote, “ It. would be a national misfortune Appondb. n to 
“ were it to become known that, after our First Army Corps had left these Report. 

“ shores we could produce only 36 battalions with nothing behind them but 
“ a number of partially trained Militia battalions and the men who had been 
“ discarded from the Regular battalions because they were too young to 
“ accompany them on foreign service.” 

74. The force of soldiers of the Regular Army for home defence was 
between February and June, 1900, increased by the re-enlistment upon 
a personal appeal from Her late Majesty, of 24,1.30 retired officers and 
men, who had already served, to re-enter upon Army service for one year at 
home in place of those absent in South Africa. They were formed into 
battalions designated “Royal Reserve Battalions.”* A special bounty of 
£12 was given to these men on re-enlistment, with a further bounty of £10 
on discharge. 

There were also the embodied Militia, the Volunteers, and the Yeomanry; 
but a considerable part of these forces had also gone to South Africa, and 
there was at home, as also in South Africa, much weakness in trained 
officers. 

In view of this fact and of the heavy call from South Africa for guns, 
ammunition, and equipment, it is evident that the defence of the Kingdom, 
so far as it may depend upon an internal well-tmined and organized military 
force was at this time dangerously weak. The state of things, at any rate, 
in no way corresponded to the ideal set forth in Mr. Stanhope’s Memo¬ 
randum that, if two Army Corps were abroad there should be one Army 
Corps at home, partly formed of Regulars and partly of the Auxiliary 
Forces, complete in every respect, and fit to take the field against invaders. 


Qualities of the Non - comm rss ioned Officers and Men. 

75. The Commission received much evidence with regard to the qualities 
shown by the non-commissioned officers and men of the Regular Army. They 
directed their inquiry to the physique, morale, and intelligence of the troops, 
to their powers of marching and snooting, their aptitude for taking cover and 
entrenching, their horsemanship and liorse-mastership. 

By the necessity of the case the generalisations must be very wide, but in 
the main there is a certain concurrence • of opinion among the officers who 
gave evidence which may serve to suggest useful ideas with regard to the 
future recruiting and training of the British Army. 


Morale, Physique, and Intelligence. 

76. There was general agreement among witnesses that the morale of the 
men of the Regular Army, including in that term the qualities of courages, 
endurance, discipline; and cheerfulness under adverse circumstances, left 
little or nothing to be desired.f 

With regard to physical condition the evidence was less unanimous, but 
also seems to point to certain conclusions. In the Cavalry and Artillery Davidson, l«<>28. 

* See Annual Report of the Inspector General of Recruiting for 1900 page 11. 

t See, e.g., Roberts, 10,44'i;; I»n Hamilton 13,941; Barton, 16,203; Paget, 10,465-6; Pole 
Carew, 16,568; Stopford, 16,635 ; Carr, 10,146' Macbcan, 19,557 ; Hildyard, 15,972. 
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16772. 

15972. 

17710. 

19737. 

4560. 

4736. 

14595. 

11137. 
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which attract a somewhat better class of.recruits, the condition was state< 
witnesses to have been good throughout. . 

Witnesses also agreed in praising the physique of the Infantry regiments 
as they first arrived in South Africa, and concur m thinking that the high 
average was in great measure due to the large proportion ol Reservists in 
the ranks. A. good type of one of these regiments in first-rate condition was 
the 1st Battalion Gordon Highlanders, evidence with regard to whom was 
given by their Commanding Officer, Colonel Forbes Macbean. 1 his battalion 
embarked for South Africa at a strength of 856 non-commissioned officers 
ami men. Of these 500 were reservists, and over 600 had the previous 
experience of two campaigns on the Indian frontier. But though witnesses 
concur in thinking well of the physical quality of the Infantry sent out 
on the first mobilisations, they also, for the most part, consider that the 
drafts sent out when the Reservists had been exhausted were of much 
inferior quality. So, for instance, Major-General Sir VVilham (^resaid: 
“The first troops, those I saw, belonging to hirst, Second, Thud Divisions 
M were composed of very line material: there were many Reservists u the 
“ranks, the men were closely medically inspected, and there was plenty of 
“ choice Later, when more Divisions were sent out, much younger material 
« was met with, both in Regulars and Militia. The younger men wasted 

“ more than the older.” '* . „ . i 

Major General Sir Henry Hildyard aaid-The physique of the men who 
“ disembarked with their regiments was excellent, and left nothing to be 
“ desired Generally, the Militia Reserve men and the V oluntcer Service 
“ companies were satisfactory, though some men were sent o,tt who were 
“ (mite unfit for arduous service such as they had to perform, The dialts 
“ of young soldiers who came later were soft and unformed, and a great 
“ many went into the hospitals.” . , . . . 

Major-General Sir Charles Knox sat4 that the Reservists who went out 

' . .„ - 4.1,0 nt vrmrny 
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in the beginning of the campaign were far superior to the drafts of young 
soldiers who arrived later. 


oktiers who arriveu larer. , ; . ^ A 

Colonel Crabbe, of the Grenadier Guards, said that Ins battalion, recruited 
by 400 Reservists, was in 1899 composed of strong and healthy men, and 
that the “ leaven of Reservists brought up the average of the men, and gave 
“ them all confidence, as well as adding to their sense of discipline ; but 
that the poorest material which he had under his command was a draft ot 
600 who arrived early in 1902. “They were nearly all young soldiers 
“ of comparatively poor physique, and with but little discipline. 

* Lieutenant-General Sir Thomas Kelly-Kenny and Lieutenant - General Sir 
Archibald Hunter expressed a wider dissatisfaction with the physique ol the 
troops. The former referred to physical defects due to the modern neces¬ 
sity of recruiting chiefly in the poorest districts of crowded towns. He 
ascribed the great number of the men who suffered (especially early m 
the War) from enteric and other diseases to the fact that they were not, to 
begin with, strong or healthy men. General Hunter thought that, “ taking 
“ the Army as a whole,” it did not “ fairly represent the manhood of this 
“ Empire,” physically speaking. , . . .... 

Professor Ogston, who saw the men from the hospital point of view, 
• j .I.... .. *i,„ .....fi. rtcmtw-.iallv «nmr> of the Militia remments. 


X" TUiCfiSUi Vgotuu, >v otl ' TT ' i . , ■ ■ , 

said that “some of the regiments, especially some of the Militia regiments, 
“ were physically very inferior and more liable to disease— boys and weeds. 


were physically very niievior auu muru iuhmc ^ • 

‘ In one expedition where a regiment was expected to take part in an 
“ advance, over :300 of them—380. I think—were sent for examination as 
“ to their physical fitness, and 212 of that part of the regiment so sent for 
“ examination were rejected as unfit to sustain the toils of a march and as 
“ being liable to disease.” 

The general concurrence of the witnesses as to the good marching powers 
of the Infantry is evidence that the physique of the troops sent out in the first 
instance must have been fairly good. The evidence refers chiefly to the 
period up to the occupation of Pretoria, which was that in which most of 
the long Infantry marching took place 


77. The intelligence, like the physique, of the average private soldier is, 


* And see Methuen, 1422b. 
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te, that (more or less improved by military training) of the class 
(.which he is recruited. This class, compared with others, is that which 
e least opportunities of development. 

Major-General Sir Henry Hildyard said of them : 

** Their degree of intelligence was that of their class ; it is not to be 
“ expected that men who join, as a proportion do, absolutely illiterate, 
“ will develop into very intelligent soldiers. But there is generally a 
“ fair proportion, and in some regiments a large number, who are sharp 
“ and intelligent, and can be counted on as leaders.” 

Major-General Sir Frederick Stopford said : 

“ As regards intelligence, many of the men who join the Army have 
“ not the same educational qualifications or practical experience as 
“ have men belonging to Colonial corps, and they have not had to 
“ exercise their intelligence to the same extent as the latter. The war 
“has brought prominently to notice the necessity in our training of 
“ cultivating aud improving the individual intelligence of the private 
“ soldier, without impairing the discipline, which is as essential now as 
“ ever it was;? 

Lieutenant-General Sir Archibald Hunter thought that the intelligence 
was not as good as it ought to be. He observed: 

u I think every man is capable of being trained, and that training is 
“ a matter of degree. Some men you would have to work at for two 
" years to teach them what you could teach other men in a couple of 
“ weeks. For instance, you could teach men of intelligence and physique 
" and ability, provided you point out the reason of the thing—you could 
“ teach such men as the Imperial light Horse anything in one teaching, 
“ the same as you could any well educated, intelligent, active young 
“man. But if you get a town-bred population, as most of ours arc 
“ that enlist now, you have to take them out into the country and show 
“ them what is what, and try and teach them what is on the other 
“ side of a hill.” 

Sir Thomas Kelly-Kenny said of the soldier that “ his mental qualifications 
“ are not up to the general run of European soldiers, and the reason of it 
“ is, that we get them mostly from a class where education is not looked to 
“ as much as it is in Germany and in France.” * 

Major-General Sir Bruce Hamilton said that the Regulars were “ not 
“ anything like so well educated, and they were not anything like so good as 
“regards intelligence as the Boers, or as some of the Colonial troops.” 
Lord Methuen said that the Regular soldier, in view of the class from 
“ which he is taken could never be expected to have the “ cunning and 
“ shrewdness of the Dutchman, or of our Colonials from Hew Zealand 
“ and Australia,” and that in order to get a more satisfactory Army from 
that point of view it would be necessary to have resort to a more intelligent 
class. Colonel Carr said, ‘ k I think, considering the way the men are 
“ recruited, their intelligence is certainly up to the standard you ought to 
“ expect.” 

78. Looked at either front the point of view of physique or intelligence 
and the two things usually go together, the quality of the class from which 
recruits are mostly drawn appears to be a serious questiou. Sir Archibald 
Hunter, speaking of recruiting in Scotlaud, said that most of the recruits 
are at present artisans, factory hands, miners, casual labourers, and that the 
proportion drawn from the agricultural class is very small. He said that 
the better class of miners and the agricultural population were “ 1 letter fed, 

“ better developed, and more intelligent,” and observed that “ Intellect and 
“ physique march side by side; the development of the brain and the 
“ development of the body generally go along together.” 

79. On the other hand we received evidence of a somewhat different 
character. Sir F. Stopford said that— 

“ The Natal campaign gave the men of all branches of the service 

* See also Sir T. Kelly-Kenny’s views expressed in a report on recruiting made in ,J 898, and 
put in at Q. 4545. 
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“such experience in shooting, marching, taking cover, looking afteJ 
“ themselves, cooking, &c., that by the time Ladysmith was reached T 
“ do not think anyone would wish to see a more perfect fighting 
“ machine than the troops which marched into that town on its 
“ relief.” 

We may also quote in connection with this point the following replies by 
Colonel Forbes Macbean, commanding the 1st Battalion of the Cordon 
Highlanders 

“ 19569. Q— You say that: ‘ Assuming that the quality of the men 
“ means fitness and aptitude for war 1 consider the men under my 
“ command were possessed of all those qualities essential in a good 
“ infantry soldier.’ Does that mean that you are satisfied with the 
“class from which you recruit at the present moment! A. - Yes, 
“ thoroughly. 

“ 19570. Q. —Because a good deal has been said as to the class of recruit 
“ —that if we Could get a more intelligent class we should have a 
“ better soldier. Is that your opinion? A. —"Well, we are getting at the 
“ present moment very much the same class of recruit we have had 
“since I have known the Service, and, of course, we do our best 
“ always to get nothing but the Aberdeenshire country lad, and he is 
“ not naturally a man gifted with intelligence, he has to be taught it. 

“19571. Q. —But given opportunities of training he has enough 
“ intelligence in him to profit by it? A. —Yes, I certainly would not 
“ consider him a thoroughly good soldier, under two years’ or two and 
“ a-half years’ service; he takes a great deal of training and teaching; 
“ he is very slow, but when he once learns he does not forget. 

“ 19572. Q.— Do you manage to get a large proportion of those country 
“ lads i A.— Yes, a very fair proportion; we are doing pretty well now. 

“ 19573. Q .—Is that the effect of the prestige of the war, or had you 
“ had any difficulty formerly ? A. —No, I think any fillip that was given 
“ to recruiting on account of the war has disappeared; I think the 
“ country people have now begun to forget it, and I do not think they 
“ are joining the regiment now on account of the war for all that has 
“ been talked and written about it, I think they are now joining in 
“ our own district because they wish to be soldiers.” 

It was pointed out by several witnesses that the. less developed and 
intelligent the class of recruits, the better and longer is the training which 
they require, and that one great difficulty in giving this training is the want 
of adequate manoeuvring grounds in most parts of the United Kingdom. 

80. The result of this evidence is not wholly in one direction. It is 
natural not to expect much in the way of individual intelligence either from 
the recruit who comes from the part of the population which is poorest, 
worst fed from infancy, least educated, and brought up largely in crowded 
towns, or from the recruit who, though a country lad, is “not naturally a 
mail gifted with intelligence.” It is unreasonable to expect a development 
of the intelligence of such recruits when they are trained for short periods 
in stations where the area of manoeuvring ground is extremely limited, and 
where there is no opportunity for exorcising the eye or mind in judging 
distances, the lie of the country, the points of the compass and so forth. It 
cannot be surprising if young fellows of this class and with this training 
compare unfavourably when sent to a country of wide expanses, to fight an 
enemy bred in more suitable conditions. But on the other hand, a lesson 
of the war has distinctly been that the British soldier, in spite of tbs 
disadvantages under which he is recruited and trained, is capable of 
profiting by experience, and of becoming, under the discipline of war, a 
lirst-rate fighting machine. There is only one conclusion from these facts, 
i,e. t that there must be some co-relation between the circumstances of the 
recruit and the training to which he is subjected. If the terms offered are 
attractive only to men whose intelligence is undeveloped, it is impossible to 
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/them soldiers of the class required in modern warfare, with the 
i amount of training that will be sufficient for men whose mental calibre 
higher at the time when they enter the Army. Whether to endeavour to 
attract a higher intelligence by better terms, or to cultivate a latent 
intelligence by better training; whether to study simply an improved 
training of men who have entered the Army, or to fit men for entering the 
Army by preliminary courses of training; whether the defence of the 
Empire can be best secured by a larger Army recruited as hitherto, or 
by a smaller Army of a higher standard of intelligence—all these are 
questions which may be said to arise out of the opinions which have been 
formed of the behaviour of our soldiers during the War, but they are so 
wide and general, that it is impossible for us here to do more than call 
attention to them.* 

It lias, we may add, been pointed out by many witnesses, and with 
special force by Lieutenant-General Sir Ian Hamilton, that the conditions 
•of modern warfare with long-range arms and smokeless powder involve 
.an immense extension of lines of battle, diminish the power of control by 
Commanding Officers, and increase the degree of individual intelligence 
required in each individual private, both in attack and defence. 

Marching, Shooting, Entrenching, Horsemanship and TIorsemastership. 

81. The following statements by Field-Marshal Earl Roberts and General 
\ iscount Kitchener of Khartoum as to the present capacities of the 
Regular soldier may be quoted at length, because the)* agree with each 
other and are confirmed in every point by a great mass of evidence which 
has been taken by the Commission from a number of other officers. 

.Lord Roberts said :— 

“ Flic highest praise I can give the Regular soldier of to-day is to 
“ say that he is in no single respect inferior to his predecessor, and that 
“ hi some he is greatly superior. He is more intelligent. He is more 
“ temperate. He knows his duties better. He has more self-respect, 
* l and he is more readily amenable to discipline. As a fighting man, 
however, he was not so expert when he first met the enemy as lie 
u might have been. His individuality had been so little cultivated 
“ that his natural acuteness was checked, and his want of resource 
“ fulness, especially at the beginning of the campaign, was marked. 
“ He was the exact opposite of the Boer, especially in his want of 
“ knowledge of ground and how to utilise it, and also in his defective 
“ powers of observation. His shooting cannot be described as good. 

“ Steadiness and a disinclination to waste ammunition were always 
•* observable; and there was no .real marksmanship, capable of seizing 
“ fleeting opportunities, and attaining good results under difficult 
“ an <l unfamiliar conditions. The shooting at short ranges, where 
" battle generally resolves itself into a long fire-fight between two 
“ Pities of skirmishers more or less under cover, was ineffective, and 
“ at long ranges the distance was seldom accurately estimated. The 
“ marching was excellent, in the Infantry, and the mounted troops did 
‘ some remarkable performances.! But the latter would have been 
“ attended by less waste had the men been better horse-masters. It is 
“ not sufficient that Cavalry or Mounted Infantry should be able to 
41 ride, but they must know how to get the utmost out of their horses 
“ by g°pd treatment and never-failing consideration of their wants. 

“ Fhe discouragement of individuality and the practice of training men 
v< to work under all circumstances in numbers and to follow precise rules 

r _ * On the point of the efficiency and numbers of the Army, see Evelyn Wood, 4203 4338 • 

Kelly-Kenny, 4545; Roberts, 10286, 10382, 10661 ; Ian Hamilton, 13941, 13953, 14024*14075' 
Methuen, 14370; Hunter, 14685; Hildyard, 16019; Pole-Carew, 16590; StoDford! 
16667; Gatacre, 16820; Nicholson, 18245; Amery, 20536. 

t As to Infantry marching capacities, see also‘ Lord Roberts, 10437 and 10544; Methuen 
14210; Hunter, 14587; Buller, 15493; Warren, 15697: Hildyard, 15972; Knox, 175G5 ■ 
Macbean, 19684; Bundle, 17881 ; Barton, 16203 ; Paget, 16465; Pole-Carew, 16594; StonfordL 
j G a a ^ Cre> 16772; KelI y-K«nny, 16923; Kekewich, 21853; Colvile, 16974 ; French 
17129. The two latter witnesses said that the marching was not good at first but soon 
became so. 
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" is t-0 blame. A man should be taught to ride as an individual, 

“ not as one of a squad, and the same with horse management. Untit 
“ the soldier is held directlv responsible for, and so takes a personal 
“ interest in, the condition of his charger, until he learns to rely on his 
u own common-sense and experience, not, merely on the orders of his 
“ superior, that this condition is maintained, our horse-mastership is, 

“ sure to be indifferent. Nor is it to be expected that he wall excel either 
“ as a scout or skirmisher, that he will attend to sanitary precautions, 

** or become a master of his weapons, if he is not accustomed to use his 
“ own common-sense and to take a personal interest in his own 
“ training as a skilled fighting man. It follows from what I have 
“ just said that our men show very little judgment or skill in the use Ot 
“ entrenchments or cover. Entrenchments planned by the officers 
“ and constructed systematically under their supervision, were generally 
“ satisfactory; but when the work had to be left to the initiative of the 
“ men, it was exceedingly badly performed, Individual skill m 
“ improvising coyer, so conspicuous among the Boers, was altogether 
“ wanting in our Regulars, whose only idea in building entrenchments 
“ seemed to be to obey orders, and not to secure their own safety. A 
“ most notable instance is Nicholson s Nek. The stone shelters raised 
“ bv individual men, or by small groups of men, were almost pitiful; 

“ they were so insignificant and badly placed—I heard this from an 
“ officer who was there. In the attach the men were even more 
“oblivious of cover than on the defence; and in scouting and on. 

“ outpost, dutv it was long before they learned the importance ot 
“ invisibility. This was certainly not as it should have been. Defiance 
“ of danger is a fine attribute, but a force attacking a position, if 
-“it takes every advantage of the ground, and takes care not to 
“ expose itself, will probably attain its object with half the loss it 
“ would otherwise incur. In most of these respects the improvement 
“ as the campaign went on was marked; and it was very dear that 
“ the men wanted only practice and experience to become first-rate. 

“ In the later stages they showed far more resourcefulness than at 
“ first; they were not so dependent on their officers, and they seemed 
“ to have grasped the spirit of individual fighting, and at the same tune 
“ their discipline remained excellent. This, I think, is a clear proof 
“ that insufficient training, and not any want of intelligence or keenness, 

“ was the reason that they still had something to loam when they took 
“the field. Too much attention was given to the maintenance of 
“ uniformity and good order; too little to the development of the 
“ individual. It was not everywhere realised that the skill and aptitude 
“ of the scout and the skirmisher are not less important than the 
“ steadiness and precision of the mass.” 

Lord Kitchener said— 

“ In regard to the marching capacities of the men I have no serious- 
“ fault to find. Our men were not as quick and accurate as their 
“ opponents in shooting rapidly, but they had not been trained for this 
“during peace time, and could not, therefore, be expected to excel m 
“ what the Boers had learned to practice from childhood. Opportunities 
“ were also sometimes lost by the delay which almost invariably occurred 
“ before our men opened fire. This I attribute greatly to the strictness, 
“ of fire discipline which our system of training enforces, and which l 
“ think, should be somewhat relaxed. During the later stages of the 
“ war this slowness was corrected, with the result that our fire effect 
“ was considerably increased. 

“ The men marched well, but at first the soldier was not good at taking. 
“ care of himself and looking after his health and comfort in bivouac and 
« on the march, and he was generally ignorant or quite oblivious ot 
“ sanitary precautions. He was usually too dependent on his officers 
“ and lacked individuality. 

“ The material is very good, but hard work and intelligent training. 
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is wanted to render it capable of answering every test. Before the war 
in all the combatant branches of the Service, mechanical perfection 
“ had been cultivated at the expense of individual resourcefulness. 

“Men who had received training in riding were good horsemen, 

M but the care of horses required much more attention. 

“ It is difficult in time of war to instruct men in horsemanship or in 
*■* horse management, and for this reason more of our men, I think, 

“ should receive careful instruction in horse management during peace 

time. In the latter stages of the war men improved very much in 

the matter of looking after their horses. 

“The instructions for the construction of intrenchments contained 
“ in the drill books which were in force at the beginning of the war 
“ did not sufficiently accentuate the importance of adapting the actual 
“ work to the conformation of the ground, and to the topography of the 
“ surrounding country. This defect has, however, been remedied in the 
“ drill books now in use by the troops.” 

82. A few points may be more specially noticed. Horsemanship, and still 
more, horse-mastership, were matters of great importance in the war. The 
horsemanship of the Regular Cavalry appears to have been good, though, 
very na turally, not equal to that of some of the Colonials who had been used 
all their lives to riding. It was generally agreed that the Royal Artillery 
knew how to take good care of tlieir horses, and some, though" not all, of 
the witnesses said that this merit belonged also to the Regular Cavalry. 
Lieut.-General Sir John French said that “ the horsemastership of the 17210 
“ Cavalry is very nearly all we can desire.” He said also, however, that m9q 
stable management is better understood by the Cavalry than the care and 
teed of horses in the field. Most of the witnesses were of opinion that 

the horsemastership of the Mounted Infantry, much of the Yeomanry, and 
part of the Colonials was not good.* The great loss of horses during the 
campaign is no doubt chiefly due to their rawness of condition when brought 
into the field, but must also be attributed in part to the inexperience of great 
numbers among the men who used. them. 

The individual Cavalry soldier appears to have been less capable of 
scouting or despatch riding than were the Colonials or the better part of 
the Imperial Yeomanry, t 

83. With regard to the shooting of the troops there was some diversity 
of evidence. In the opinion of some witnesses it was decidedly unsatis¬ 
factory. Lieutenant-General Lord Methuen said : 

“The shooting of the Regular troops was conducted under exceptional 
“ difficulties on account of the clearness of the atmosphere, and because 
“ the enemy offered uo good target, but my opinion gained from my hiss. 
“ experience during the Tirah and South African campaigns is that the 
“ shooting of our infantry is not worthy of the accuracy and the long 
“ range powers possessed by the present rifle.” 

He added: 

“We require to devote far more time, money, and intelligent interest 
“ on musketry practice, especially at movable targets. We should see 
*“ that the soldier, whilst shooting, takes care he does not offer a target 
•“ to the enemy. Good shooting, accurate judging of distance, and 
“ intelligent use of ground are the very essence of success in modern 
“ warfare, and well worth the purchase at a heavy price.” 


* For evidence oh these points, see I. Hamilton, 13941 j-Afothuen, 14219; Hunter, 14590- 
Bullet, 15494; Warren, 15697 ; Hildyard, 15972; Paget, IGUTT"; Pole-Car ew, 16594; Gat acre' 
16772; Kolly-Kenrty, 16923; French, 17129; Bruce Hamilton, 17*466 ; Knox, 17578; Bundle' 
17886 ; Plumer, 18003 ; Haig, 19299. 
t See ejj., Ian Hamilton. 13941. 
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84. Some witnesses thought that the shooting of the troops, althouglijm! 
good, was equal to that of the Boers, on the average,* but not equariJi 
that of a minority among the Boers. Other witnesses thought that the 
average .shooting of the troops compared unfavourably with that- of the 
Boers.t Lord Roberts stated that the men were “better at long distances 
“ than they were at short distances, but they were nothing like as good as 
“ the Boers at the short distances.” This view was confirmed by other 
witnesses, + and it lias been pointed out that it is at short distances that 
accurate and rapid shooting is decisive of au encounter. The Boers had 
the advantage of fighting for the most part on the defensive and from 
carefully chosen cover. They also were fighting in their native country 
where, as several witnesses pointed out, they could judge ot distances 
better than the men bred in the very different atmospheric conditions of the 
United Kingdom. The eyesight also, or in any case the power of using 
it, of men bred from boyhood to cattle herding on the great spaces of 
the veldt was naturally, on the average, better than that of men the ma¬ 
jority of whom, in the present distribution of British population, have been 
bred from childhood in the narrow streets of smoky cities. § The Boers 
were, as most of the witnesses have stated, better judges of distance and 
better shots at moving objects than the British Regulars proved themselves 
to be. Sir Charles Knox considered that the shooting of the Regulars as 
compared with that of the Boers “was about equal—if they had been 
“ shooting at targets on a range. The difference was the Boer shot with his 
“ head, the British soldier by regulation.” The troops had not been trained 
to shoot at unknown distances, chiefly because it is difficult to obtain 
adequate ground at home for practising field firing. || , 

Figures submitted to the Commission show that (including machine gun 
and pistol ammunition) about 07 million rounds of small-arm ammunition 
were expended by the Army in South Africa. This certainly seems a large 
expenditure in proportion to the highest possible estimate of killed and 
wounded enemies. 

8f>. At the beginning of the War the troops do not appear to have been 
clever either at making good use of cover or in constructing field entrench¬ 
ments. Sir Charles Warren observed that it “ was impossible to convince 
“ either officers or men of the necessity of taking cover until they learned it 
“by sad experience in severe losses. The whole traditions oi the Army 
“ are against taking cover. It is a very' honourable view, but it does not 
“ suit modern warfare, unless there is a preponderating force; then it can 
“ afford to neglect cover. As soon as experience was gained the soldiers 
“ commenced taking cover of their own accord, and learned to do it very 
“ well, but it was done by the men from the lessons they learnt. Most of 
“ our severe losses were due to the want of practice in this respect of the 
“ individual.” 

But the troops rapidly improved in the art of entrenching, and learned 
much in this respect from the Boers, whose originality and ingenuity in making 
field works were remarkable. Lieutenant-General Lord Methuen said : 

“ The Boers taught us the advantage of narrow, deep trenches, the 
“ line being scarcely visible. We were at first too apt to show oui 
“ line of defence. Our men had not much idea of selecting sites for 
“ entrenchments, or using configuration of ground to conceal them* 
“ selves : the officers were not strong on this point. This is the fault of 
“ our peace training, and the want of suitable ground for practising 
“ entrenching. The Boers and Colonials made use of ground instinc¬ 
tively, probably from living in country away from towns, and: many 
“ of them accustomed to stalking game ” 

* Pole-Cavew, 16594; Colvile, 16988; Macbean, 19592; Crabbe, 19763 ; and m also Ilihi- 
yard, 15982; Stopford, 16635 ; Bailer, 15483; Barton 1G203 ; Bundle, 17879. 

t See Pagot, 16439 ; Bruce Hamilton, 17462 ; Hunter, 14586. 

+ See Ian Hamilton, 10428 ; Hunter, 14586; Kekevvich, 21853. 

J See Watten. 15694 ; Hunter, 14586. ■ .. 

II See with regard to these points, Methuen, 14188; Bullet, 15483; Warren, 15697: Paget 
16444 ; Bruce Hamilton, 17462-473; Knox, 17572; Hunter, 14586. 
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7 ’(Is the end of the War, it was stated, the men did entrenching work 
gMjey took ll p 11 new position, as a matter of course.* The men also 
^proved in the art of taking cover under the teaching of hostile lire 
jonie witnesses indeed thought that there was some danger in insisting too 
much upon the necessity of taking cover, and that it was sometimes difficult 
to get men to leave good cover when a forward movement was needed.! 

In .the art of a crawling advance, after the manner of stalkers, the regular Colvilo, 16974 . 
soldier never appears to have attained to the nature-taught proficiency of the 
Boers. It was represented to the Commission that under the conditions of 
modern warfare it is difficult to find a satisfactory medium between this 
kind of attack protected by a fire of guns or rifles from behind just above i 
the heads of the attacking parties, and an advance at full speed on horseback, 
which may be disconcerting to defenders trying to find the range, especially 
if like the Regular soldiers, but unlike the Boers, they are trained to rely on f 
mechanical sighting arrangements. 


i Amery, 20525. 
l Paget, 16454, 
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The Use of Cavalry and Other Mounted Forces. 


86. In the late War the Boer force consisted entirely of Mounted Riflemen 
with, in the earlier stages, a certain number of guns, operating, for the most 
part, in an unenclosed country which offers wide space for the movements of 
iriegulai horsemen, Fxcept in Natal, and even there to some extent, 
infantry were at a great disadvantage in this war as against mounted 
enemies, and, for this reason, in the latter part of the war all active opera¬ 
tions were carried out on the British side by mounted men. It is, therefore, 
as several witnesses jointed out, necessary to proceed with caution in 
diaw ing conclusions from this war with a view to the re-organisation of an 
Army w hich might have to be employed in very different countries under 
conditions of warfare which might essentially differ from those in South 
Africa. 


87. Most of the witnesses agreed that in view of the great extension of Hildyardj, 15972. 
the field of operations m modern warfare, an army should contain a muck Bade,, - Powo, [> 
larger proportion of mounted men than formerly. There was however 19941 
much diversity of opinion as to what should be the nature and armament of 
the mounted forces. In the war, in addition to the Regular Cavalry, there 
were Mounted infantry, i.e., men belonging to Infantry regiments who had 
been taught, some before the Tvar and others during it, how to ride, and there 
were also the Mounted Rifles, consisting of Imperial Yeomanry and Colonial 
troops. In practice there was no real distinction between the use of 
“Mounted Infantry” and “Mounted Rifles” and, in the latter part of the 
war, the Cavalry were armed and employed in much the same way. The 
lance and sword were discarded after the first vear of the war. 


19472. 


88. We may quote, as examples of opposite opinions in this matter, that 
expressed on the one side by Sir Charles Knox, who said “ I do not think we 
want any cavalry; I think we want men mounted, with rifles, and who 
can shoot, and, on the other, by Colonel Haig, who did not think it 
worth while to tram mounted infantry in time of peace, although he thought 
that their use might have some value in war. 

It was alleged by the last-mentioned witness that even in South Africa it 
was a mistake to have withdrawn the lances and swords from the Cavalry. 
In his opinion, although the actual use of the “arme blanche” was small 
its moral effect was considerable. He alleged that the Boers retired more 
rapidly when they knew that Cavalry so armed were at hand and that, in the 
latter part of the war, fortified by their knowledge of the absence of these 
arms, and not fearing the accuracy of British rifle fire, they made attacks 
from which they otherwise would have refrained.: This witness also dofhwl 


17580. 


19502-15. 


19471 
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the “ideal cavalry” as that which “can fight on foot and attac 
“ howoixMsk,” and'said that he was satisfied from what he had see* 
South Africa that “ the necessity of framing <cavalry to charge is a. great as 
“it was in the days of Napoleon” He then made the following 
observations 

“ Cavalry (though in a few situations it may be strengthened by the 
<■ support of Mounted Infantry) will be able to act successfully without 
“it, hut Mounted Infantry cannot operate strategically alone and 
“ independently of Cavalry. For horsemen armed with firearms only 
“ (even though highly trained as Cavalry) cannot cope: successfully with 
“ Cavalry either in attack or defence. To enable them to take the 
“ offensive thev must, dismount. Their led horses at once became a 
“ source of danger, while the opposing Cavalry can push forward by a 
“ detour, and either outflank them or leave them severely alone. On 
“ the other hand Mounted Rifles cannot afford to run the risk o. being 
“ caught mounted. The same argument applies to the defence. The 
“ soul of Cavalry action lies in its powir to rapidly assume the offensive. 

“ Mounted Rifles do not possess this power. The recent war show s that 
« a sudden unexpected charge shatters the morale of the enemy, and 
“ raises that of the troops so attacking as much now as m the past. 

“ To take away from Cavalry its power of assuming the active offensive 
« by mounted action, by depriving it of the arme blanche, is to withhold 
“ from it a very considerable advantage without any compensating 
“ train. Wc must conclude, therefore, that Cavalry must be armed 
“ with the heat firearms obtainable, and with either the lance or sword. 

« Lancer and sabre regiments should be in nearly equal proportions in 
“ all field armies.” 

A,.aim Lieutenant-General Sir John French, in distinguishing between 
the rtles of Mounted Riflemen and Cavalry said— 

“ I would train the Mounted Rifles to understand what is meant by 
“ shock tactics, and I would practice them in it a little, hut not so much 
« as I would other Cavalry. I mean, I would make the mam weapon 
“ of the Mounted Rifleman the rifle, and I would give him something to 
“ use mounted in case of necessity; but, on the other hand, I would 
“ make the Hussar and Lancer depend mainly on his word and lance 
" and his rifle would be his second weapon. That is the difference 
“ would draw between the two, hut I would make them both equally 
“ good horsemen.” 

Colonel Rimington also wished that all mounted men ^d ^ °f^e 
nature of Cavalry trained “ to use the sword at the gallop against the enemy. 

89. On the other side, Sir Ian Hamilton said that “comparedto a^modern 
it rifle the sword or lance can only be regarded as a medieval toy, and held 
that in scouting and reconnaissance especially, Cavalry who use their rifles 
must beat back or pierce a Cavalry screen of opponents who are thinking 
mainly of their swords or lances. Although, therefore he was in fiivom 
of allowing the Cavalry to retain a sword because of its moral effect, in 
view of their long tradition, in maintaining their own spirit, he was strong y 
adverse to giving a sword to Mounted Infantry or \ eomanry. 

Lord Roberts inclined to the same opinion. He said 

“What I think is that in all future wars we ^ouldrequirea far U%r 
“ number of mounted men than we have ever had hitherto and that the 
*t Cavalry must be prepared to fight on foot much more than they have 
“ ever done before. I am impressing the importance of this on all 
“ Cavalry officers, and pointing out that, although it is very desirable that 
“ Cavalry should be expert with their swords and trained for shock 
“ tactics" mv belief is that in future wars shock tactics will be tew and 
“ far between, and that Cavalry will have to fight more frequently on 
“ foot than they have ever thought ol doing before. We are now armmg 
“ the Cavalry with a rifle, the same as the Infantry. It has been 
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ortenecl five inches, and reduced by ono pound in weight, without 
•sing any of its power. We are also I hope going to do away with 1324 
the lance for service ; it is a most inconvenient weapon when men are 
dismounted, and it is much in the way when they are scouting. 

“ Some of the older Cavalry soldiers have difficulty iu making up their 
“ minds that there may not he many opportunities in the future for 
“ charging the enemy, but from my own experience and what I have 
“ beeu able to read up. and understand from wars, certainly since 
4( Napoleon’s time, there has very seldom been much done by shock 
“ tactics, and now that we have got long ranging rifles it is more than ever 
“ necessary that the Cavalry should be taught to act dismountedly. 

“ The Cavalry must also be* taught to scout, despatch-riding, and to 
“ look after their horses.” 

90. Some witnesses looked at Mounted Infantry simply as men trained to 
ride a horse, or a bicycle, sufficiently well to move from one point to another Roberts, 18250. 
more rapidly than they could on foot. On the other hand it was represented Methuen, 14445. 
to us by an officer who commanded a brigade of Colonial mounted men in VaIenfcia > 705 °- 
South Africa, and is now entrusted with the command of the Mounted., « 

Infantry of the First Army Corps at Aldershot, that the role of Mounted 20021 - 96 . 
Infantry under modern conditions is considerable, and requires training ~ 
approximating in some respects to that of Cavalry. 

He said :— 

“Their role should be to support and form points of appui for the 
11 cavalry, or, in the absence of Cavalry to take its place, in wide-reaching 
“ enveloping movements against the enemy’s flanks and lines of com- 
“ munication, destruction of his railways, magazines, telegraphs, etc. To 
“ follow up vigorously any advantage gained by a rapid onslaught 
“ of the Cavalry, to make good poiuts of vantage and to form rallying 
“ points in case of reverse, to move rapidly to seize defiles, hold 
“ bridges, and forestall the enemy in commanding positions in front of 
“ the slower moving Infantry. In a rearguard action they should be, 20021 . 

“ and proved to be in the war, specially useful, using their fire-power 
“ and mobility to delay the enemy till the last moment. Thev can be 
“ most usefully employed as escorts to Artillery. They should be trained 
<l f& r possible in the Cavalry duties of scouting, patrolling and 
“ reconnaissance in order that they may be able to take the place of 
“ Cavalry when the latter are not available, as was the case in the war.” 

He considered that, in order to discharge these duties a Mounted 
Infantryman “ should be able to ride as well as any mounted man,” and 
added that “ to ride in extended order and in a rearguard action really good 

riding is a necessity. He thought that the Mounted Infantry should have 
no arm except the ordinary Infantry equipment, the rifle and bayonet. 20031. 

Colonel Thorneycroft also thought that Mounted Infantry should be armed 
with a rifle and bayonet, but ought “to rely almost entirely upon the fire of 12539 - 
your rifle.” The same opinion as to arming was expressed by the Earl of 
Scarbrough with regard to the Yeomanry. The last-mentioned witness „ on< 
expressed his view that in South* Africa there was need of two branches of' 293 ' 
mounted forces. Mounted rifles were required in order to locate the enemy, 
and, it possible, to drive him out of a position, while Cavalry should lie held 
back, as it were, in leash, to be launched when the occasion came. He 
pointed out that in South Africa the Cavalry were largely used as mounted 
rifles, and were working all day to firiq and drive out the enemy. When, 
therefore, the enemy did retire, their houses were exhausted, and they were 
unable to make an effective pursuit. 

91 On the whole, the prevailing opinion seems to be (l) that regular 
Cavalry should still be armed with the sword, if not the lance, and trained 
m shock tactics, but should also be more carefully trained than heretofore to 
fight on foot and use the rifle, and (2) that there should be available a 
considerable force of mounted riflemen, not trained to shock tactics, or to ' 
the use of the sword, but well trained in horsemanship, horsemastership, 




shooting, and working in loose formations. Lhis training would appr, 
to Yeomanry and to Infantry- taken for that purpose from the Ld_— _ 
Army. With regard to the last-mentioned force, the “ Mounted Infantry, 
properly so willed, as distinguished from “Mounted l\ifles, there arises the 
question whether it should consist of permanent mounted battalions, or 
whether all or most of the Infantry soldiers should be trained in mounted 
work in peace. In the latter ease a body of Mounted Infantry can be 
formed in war by calling up a number of companies from the ditleient 
14350 and I44t3, Infantry battalions. Lord Methuen and some other witnesses were in 
and see Polo- favour 'of having permanent regiments of Mounted Infantry, chiefly on the 

Care’.v. 16595 g roun d that if, in the war, officers arid men are detached from line battalions 

to act as mounted men, the best are apt to be taken, and the efficiency of 
the battalion as a whole is thus impaired, exactly at the time when it should 
be at its highest. It is stated that many of the men called up on 
mobilization would be Mounted Infantry Reservists, and that the remainder 
would be replaced by calling up enough extra Reservists to make up the 
battalion to its proper strength. This answer would not, however, 
altogether meet the objection that in the field during war an Infantry 
battalion would be liable to lose in this way its most efficient men. 


Godley, 20021. 


Godley, 20021. 


1)2. On the other hand, the objection made to a system of permanent 
battalions of Mounted Infantry is that it would be the creation of a new 
and special arm, and that the men might easily lose Infantry characteristics 
and become an indifferent Cavalry. It was also urged that to maintain a 
permanent mounted force of no great magnitude in view of occasions which 
might not arise, would be an unnecessary burden to the State, when a far 
larger and perhaps as satisfactory a force could be obtained by training as 
many as possible of trie Infantry to act as mounted men if and when the 
occasion should arise. 


9*3. There is the further question whether Mounted Infantry should be 
trained with their battalions, or whether sections should be sent up in 
rotation from each battalion to be trained together at central stations. 
The reasons for and against each of these systems were stated by Colonel 
Godley, whose own opinion is strongly in favour of the plan of central 
instruction. To this view we consider that the greater weight attaches. 


Qualities Shown »y Officers. 


Speaking of the regimental officers in general, Lord Roberts said : 
“ There were certainly failures among them in South Africa, but, so far as my 
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“ knowledge of history goes, the general standard of practical knowledge, 
luty, and of readiness under difficulties was at least as high 


‘ of devotion to duty,- - -• . . ■ _ . . , 

‘ «« any Army which I have known, or of which 1 have read. A certain 

(* *1 _ * _ __....... nlvl/i Rllf O t'Vl All (Y t l'l I’i fill 


1 percentage of failures in war is inevitable, but among the subordinate 
< regimental officers in South Africa it was extraordinarily small. It was 
“ seldom that they displayed any want of initiative, and their knowledge ot 
“ their duties in the field loft little to be desired.” 


10447. 


Lord Roberts thought, however, that the younger officers should take 
their profession more seriously, and he better able to instruct their men in 
every detail. He said that the proportion of failures among officers com¬ 
manding regiments and brigades was considerably larger than it was in the 
junior ranks. He ascribed this to the fact that “men as they get older are 
often less inclined to accept responsibility, and they lose their power of 
“ decision.” Also to the fact that many who held these positions m South 
Africa had had few previous opportunities of practising the duties which 
devolved upon them during the campaign ; and to the fact that manoeuvres 
on a large scale had, at home, been so infrequent that the ability of officers 
to handle troops in accordance with the principles of modern tactics, and 
their retention of nerve had been insu fficiently tested. Lord Roberts pointed 


V ‘v t* * VVvlU lVHl V/i JUVcl 1 u ^ AT* • , A 

out that under modem conditions the responsibilities of Brigadiers ami 




Kling Officers have become more onerous. “Troops in action cover 
wide front and so great a depth, that the control of a battalion to- 
- . • 111 ore difficult than that of a brigade a few years ago, and mistakes 

made atthe beginning of an attack, so far away as 1,400 or 1,500 yards from 
the enemy s position cannot now be rectified. Such being the case, we 
cannot be too careful to give our officers, of all branches of the Service, con¬ 
tinual practice in handling troops across country, and also to subject them 
to frequent tests at manoeuvres of the three arms combined.” 


95 Lord Koberts did not find entire satisfaction in the combatant staff in 
South Africa, and at this point it is desirable to quote his evidence textuallv 
He said: . 


“Shortcomings, to a certain extent, were unavoidable. The outlook 10447. 
“ lb r and unprecedented expansion of the Army affected the staff in 
“ the same way as all other departments. For an army of 90,000 men, 

“ we had, probably, as many trained staff officers as were required 
“ But when the army grew to 250,000 and 900,000 men, the appointments 
" had to be filled by men with whom want of experience was the rule 
“ rather than the exception. Those officers who had received previous 
training,, either in active service or at the Staff College, generally did 
“well; but the absence of a definite system of staff duties, leading- 
;; sometimes to an overlapping of responsibilities, sometimes to waste 
“ of time, and sometimes to a neglect of indispensable precautions, was 
“ undoubtedly prejudicial to the smooth running of the military 
“ machine. Officers were often called upon to take up duties of which 
“ they had no previous knowledge ; and while it was remarkable in the 
“ great majority of cases bow quickly they became efficient, the mistakes 
“ that were made by the staff had most serious consequences. Many 
“ instances of indifferent staff- work might be quoted, and it seems clear 
“ that the entire staff should be thoroughly trained; that a definite 
“ system of carrying out staff' duties should be laid down ; and that we 
“ should have enough trained staff officers to supply, in case of emergency, 

“ a large army. On such occasions there is no* difficulty in obtaining 
“ men of such good quality that they very soon become trustworthy 
“ soldiers. But staff officers cannot be improvised ; nor can they learn 
“ their duties, like the rank and file, in a few weeks or months, for their 
“ duties are as varied as they are important. 1 am decidedly of 
“opinion that we cannot have a first-rate Army unless we have a 
“ first-rate staff, well-educated, constantly practised at manoeuvres, and 
“ with wide experience. Brains are even more important in war than 
“ numbers ; and in an army, which may contain a large proportion of men 
“ who are not soldiers by profession, trained leaders are especially 
“ important. The provision of such leaders is a point to which we can 
“ hardly pay too much attention. In the South African campaign, raw 
“ troops of good class, who were officered by men who knew their 
“ business, rapidly became efficient; and those units which bad really 
“ good staff’ officers did far better work, at a much smaller cost of life 
and health, than those where staff officers were either injudiciously 
‘selectedor inexperienced.” 


96. Lord Kitchener made similar observations with regard to both staff 
and regimental officers. He said 


“ There appears to be too often a want of serious study of their 174 . 
‘profession by officers' wl 10 are, I think, rather inclined to deal too 
‘ lightly with military questions of moment. 


“The junior officers were, in my opinion, better than the senior officers. 


“The officers on the staff were very mixed. Some were excellent, 
“ whilst others had no staff training, and had even thing to learn. There 
“ was no reserve of qualified staff officers to fill vacancies. The tendency 
“on the part cf some generals and commanders to do their own staff 
** work was noticeable, and should be discontinued. 
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.. r consider that the training of officers to fit them for war can bes 
“provided by manoeuvres, which should be made to follow 
“ possible* every characteristic detail of war up to the actual contact 
“ between the combatants. 

«< War training other than manoeuvres should be made as interesting 
“and up-to-date*as possible; the independent instruction ot squadrons 
“troops* companies, half-companies, and even sections, should form the 
“ fundamental principle of our training. Captains and subalterns should 
“be mil commanders, and battalion and brigade commanders should 
“ confine thTmselves to supervision, while they refrain from meddling 
“with details. Officers who show marked professional zeal and ability 
“ should be considered for special substantive promotion. 

“ I am of opinion that field exercises should be kept up. Hunting 
“ and polo are the best and quickest means of exercising and. developing 
“ the qualities and muscles required in the field, and there is no reason 
“why such field exercises should unduly interfere with an officer s serious 
“and proper studv of his profession. A strong constitution and good 
“ health are of the greatest importance, aud weakly officers who cannot 
“ stand real hard work should be carefully eliminated from the field army. 

“ Lives of men should not be entrusted to the care of olfieeis who may 
“ fail in war, not from want of training or knowledge, but from physical 
“ inability to stand the strain of a campaign. 

“Officers should be trained to take responsibility. They should be 
“induced to exercise their brains and to strike out ideas for themselves, 

«even at the risk of making mistakes, rather than to stagnate, 01 to 
“ follow the dull routine which at present affects the officers in our 
' “service and moulds them into machines ot very limited capacity. The 
“habit of acting on their own initiative should be fostered among officers 
“in every way, and I deprecate taking the judgment on an officer m the 
“ field for carelessness or for other fault out of the hands of the 
“General Officer Commanding, either by public opinion orother- 
«wise. Such action affects officers m a most serious and vital 
“manner by cramping their initiative, and by making them shun 
“ responsibility — thus depriving them of two great essentials for coru- 
“ mand. The commanding officers of Regular battalions have not 
“ taken a prominent part in the conduct and progress of th^r. 
“ This is probablv accounted for by the fact that they sometimes obtain 
“ the command of their battalions at such an age that their powers of 
“endurance cannot.withstand the physical and moral strain which the 
“ responsibility of command in modern war necessarily entails. In s 
“applies also*to brigadiers. It was found on more than one occasion 
“ that the reputation of officers acquired in peace time, and even mother 
“ wars was not sustained under the more modem conditions of houth 
“ A frica. I had some difficulty, even with the experience of a year 

« of the war to guide me, in obtaining a sufficient number of competent 
“ officers to commahd the columns in the later stages ot the war. Ihe 
“prolongation of hostilities without interruption or rest, and under 
“the continuous moral strain which modern war entails, wears out 
“the individual commander in a remarkably abort space ot time, and it 
“ was often not easy to replace him. 

“ I should like to point out, further, that in the higher ranks also there 
«seems to be a want of that professionalism which is essential to 
“ thorough efficiency.” 

97. As in the case of the men so in that of the officers we have referred 
at length to the opinions expressed by Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener, 
both because their central position gave them the best means of taking a 
comprehensive view, and because their judgment seems to be borne out jy the 
impression left by the evidence as a whole, although, naturally, it was difficult 
for officers placed in less high positions to express their opinions with equal 
openness. Some reference may be made to leading points indicated by this 
evidence. 
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cers, where they had received definite orders, led their men with 
and devotion. But as Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener have 
^ ! out., there was sometimes a tendency to shun responsibility, 

.ceording to some witnesses this dread of taking responsibility pervaded 
the whole Army. “The corporal,” said one witness, “will not do anything 
“ for fear of the serjeant, and the serjeaint will not move for fear of the 16476 . 
“captain, and so on, up to the senior officer in command.” . There was a 
very general consensus of opinion that in training and peace manoeuvres junior 
officers were too much controlled and supervised by their superiors, and that 
this blighted the development of their self-reliance and power of decision. 
Major-General Sir Henry Colvile said— 

“The. greatest fault of our officers, as far as my experience goes, 

“lies in their want of initiative, and I believe this* to be entirely the 
“ fault of their superiors. In an army which was largely officered from 
“ the ranks, this would be excusable; the necessary discipline of the 
“ private must crush individuality, and a. private risen to command can 
“ hardly be expected to shake off all the influence of his early training. 

“But with a. young man fresh from a public school it, is just the 
“ contrary. He may be lazy and pleasure-seeking, but he is full of 16974. 
“ ideas ; yet, should he venture to take an}' line of his. own, say at a 
“ field-day. it is a certainty that before lie has gone many yards, 

“ every senior officer within range will bo thundering at him, and, 

“ after a few such attempts, lie gives it up and in time In becomes 
“ one of the thunderers. . As long as there are men in command who 
' “have been brought up in this school, it will be very difficult to 
“ change the system; but, in my opinion, all general officers should be 
“ strongly urged to check undue influence on the part of officers 
“ commanding battalions. It is far better that a young officer should 
“ make a few mistakes and learn their consequences for himself, than 
“ that he should be so constantly nursed against the possibility of 
“ making one, that he becomes a mere puppet, unable to move unless 
“ a senior is by to pull the strings.” 

Major-General Baden-Powell urged that— 

“ Junior officers should be given responsibility from their first entry 
" into the service. They should be made to really command their unit, 

“ however small, and be answerable for its efficiency and success. 

“ They will thus be able to Command any isolated position or in crises. 

“ The large majority of officers are keen enough and intelligent enough, 

“ hut want to be given a real job in which to make their name and 
“ develop their professional interest. The so-called chain of responsibility 19820 
“ is too often of irresponsibility. Resource and cunning in the field 
“ should be encouraged, especially at manoeuvres. Barrack-square drill 
“ and deadening routine should be reduced as much as possible, and 
“ competition introduced to a greater extent into practices tending to 
“ perfect men, whether in riding, shooting, skill at arms, detached duties 
“ as ( increased individual intelligence if essential to work in the field. 

With officers accustomed to work oil their own responsibility, and 
“with men using their own intelligence working under them, senior 
“ officers will be able with confidence to give their subordinates a free 
“ hand in carrying out their orders for co-operative movements, or for 
“ special ventures, unhampered by the usual (and so often fatal) tugs on 
“ the check strings.” 

99. Reference might be made to much evidence to the same effect. Many 
suggestions as to the more independent training of junior officers were made 
by w itnesses as the result of their recent practical experience of the defects 
of the present system when applied to modern war.* It is clear, however, 
that junior officers very rapidly developed in the actual war their natural 
powder of initiative, and that the deleterious effects of a system based upon 
a passed-away mode of warfare were more apparent among the senior 

* See c.g. Carr, 19146; Crabbe, 19737; French, 17297. 
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nffiff-rs That which was said upon this subject by Lord Roberts and I 
IGt^hener was'corroborated by W John French. He said that there was 
no lack of initiative on the part of the junior officers ; much on that of the 
seniors, and he attributed it to the fact that tcertain ™P™ ral “ ent; 1 
system had come in time to save the younger, but not, looked at as a class, 

the older men. 
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may also quoto Sir Ian Hamilton, who said — 

“The previous practical peace training of Aldershot proved itself 
quite unsuited to the requirements of South African warfare. T s 
training was calculated to stunt rather than to develop the mitottve 
of company officers, section leaders, and men. In the attack as 
practised m most battalions before the war, comm>.v eomunmders 
had little leisure either to study the ground across which tlie> v. ould 
have to move, or to exercise a general control oyer their companies, 
They were on the contrary-, as a rule, absorbed in waiting for orders 
: from some senior officer in the rear. At that time the advance under 
, fire was carried out by a company-, or even sometimes double company 
. ^ harXereby the section com^andei* were reduced to the position 
i ofmere ciphers. As long as every section and every mdivid^a 
adhered without deviation to the fixed movement prescribed i by the 
commanding officer, then all went smoothly; otherwise there was 
trouble.” 


100 Lord Roberts and other witnesses have pointed out the advantage 

fbnUtoaSsMl. which officers in the artillery derive from the fact that when young they are 

criven more independence in command of unity. . . i . 

° There has been other evidence to show the* extent ^ “ it '. 


There has been otner evidence lu huuv> .^ r- .. . 

Artillery from the system under which each subaltern lias charge of a unit m 
Xichhe cantake a pride, and whicli experience shows he can, in general, 

V 7l,e mSeTIXanwngeinent is laid down by the Kings Regulations, 
paragraph 663, and is equally applicable to the Cavalry and Infantry, m * hic i, 
K-ciy it is apparently not as completely- carried out as it is m the 

^TheXquadron organisation of the Cavalry seems, however, to tender it 
easy tophice subalterns in much the same 

Artillery subalterns arc as respects sections of batteries, but it is appie 
headed‘ that the half companies in the Infantry, especially in the home 
establishment, with a constant drain of men for the foreign service battahon and 
many absentees from various causes, and a large proportion of law recruit , 
do not leave a unit for the subaltern, calculated to give lam pride, or indeed 
ivfVfm leave many men at nil for him to command. . 

The remedy for this would seem to be. to have large companies, as m 
("ontinental armies, say four to a battalion with 200 men or upwards, and a 
S a oari aid three or four subalterns ; this would very much corre¬ 
spond in strength to a battery of Artillery, and allow of a subaltern ^^ com- 
ni8 nd of an effective unit of which he might be proud This 
might be introduced with the present regimental establishment ot 

It may he noted that in the native Infantry ot the Indian Army a change 
in this Erection has been made, and each battalion is now divided mto four 
units called double companies. 
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101. It lias been impressed upon the Commission that there is a feeling 
which is lar-elv, if not universally-, prevalent that an officer who is super¬ 
seded or otherwise punished, after some failure or reverse for which lie is 
held responsible, ought to have full opportunity- of stating his detence. And 
there is some support also for the contention that an olheer-at any mto 
one who holds a separate command-ought to he able to claim that, even if 
suspended from his command at the moment by the supetioi authority m 
the field, that decision shall not irrevocably- determine his fitness for com¬ 
mand. Most men will agree that Lord Roberts is unquestionably right 
in holding that “ to prescribe as an invariable rule that every officer in 
“ command of troops who suffers a defeat, or is less successful than might 
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eibeen anticipated, must be tried by Court-Martial, would have the 
p possible effect upon the Army.” But on the other hand there have 
indications in the evidence that "the knowledge that an officer, holding 
separate command, who failed, might be summarily dealt with in a way 
to imperil, if not to ruin, his whole future prospects, 1 had a discouraging 
effect, especially towards the end of the war; and made men hesitate to 
take the risks which must accompany bold movements. 



Surrenders. 

102. We may refer at this point to a subject which has attracted much 
attention, viz., that of the numerous surrenders to the enemy which took 
place in the South African War. On this subject questions were addressed 
to many witnesses. Lord Roberts attributed these surrenders to the altered 10639 
conditions of warfare. He said i 

“ Troops are very much more scattered now, particularly in a place 
“ like South Africa, where a great feature of the country is the kopjes. 
“Very often small parties, either under junior officers or sometimes 
“ even under non-commissioned officers, had to hold a kopje or a little 
“ rising ground, and were cut off from the rest of the force by the 
“ nature of the ground. These small parties sometimes were attacked 
“ by a large body of the enemy, and if one gave way it endangered the 
“ position of the others. I know, when I read the account of what 
“ occurred at Lindley, that was quite my impression. There the cora- 
“ mantling kopje, which was held by a small party, was overwhelmed 
“ by the enemy, and the moment they got possession of that the) 

“ really commanded all the; other places. Instead of being a compact 
“ body, as used to be the case in the old days, with the enemy coming 
“ up to it within 100, 80, or 60 yards, itself a compact body, and a 
“ charge taking place, the strongest winning ; nowadays these small 
“ parties are attacked a mile, a mile and a-hatf, or two miles off, until 
“ at last the enemy gets close enough to overwhelm one of them, and in 
“ thig way get command of the positions held by the others.” 

He also observed that: 

•“ With long range weapons the enemy commence firing a mile and 10633. 
“ a-half or. a couple of miles off', and keep up a heavy fire, gradually 
“ approaching nearer and nearer; the ammunition of the defenders 
“ may be running short, and it may be impossible to reinforce them.” 

The following explanation was given by Lieutenant-General Sir Ian 1394L 
Hamilton 

“There may have been a few cases of unjustifiable surrender, and in 
“ a few cases also, although ultimate surrender was inevitable, there 
“ were grounds for the feeling that our troops should have held out 
“ longer than they did. But the great majority of the surrenders were, 

“ in my opinion, justifiable. I have noticed since I came home that 
“ senior officers who have seen much previous service, but have not taken 
“ part in the South African War, do not seem to be able to grasp the 
“ new factor introduced by the modern rifle in such conditions as when, 

“ for instance, a detachment becomes surrounded by a superior and 
“ mobile foe, in a position which affords insufficient cover. Under such 
“ circumstances it often happens that it will be manifestly hopeless for 
“ the troops to attempt to cut their way out. Such an attempt would 
“ involve a frontal attack on unknown numbers, which would have to 
“be carried out whilst rear and flanks were being harassed by the 
“ enemy; not necessarily by the closing in of the hostile forces, who 
“ might in that case be beaten off, but merely by long-range fire. The 
“ moral of this would, of course, appear that a force should always be 
“ well extended, but a small party , must sometimes concentrate, 

“ especially at night. Once the commander has realised the impossibility 
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« of extricating Uis force, be has to consider that his dispersed firl^, 
“ practically valueless, whereas his own men may be falling at the rate 
« of, say, one per minute before the concentrated tire of a ring of 
“ invisible enemies. If, then, he has no reasonable hope of rescue from 
“ outside, and if there is no prospect of darkness intervening in time 
“ to save him, it may become his painful duty to put, up the white 
“ flag. The question of individual initiative to which I have referred 
“ under another heading is very applicable to surrenders. Soldiers 
“ trained under existing conditions cannot be got away from difficult 
“ positions out of which intelligent and resourceful individuals trained 
“ to the use of these qualities might extricate themselves with compara- 
“ tive ea.se. I am sure there were cases in which, although the 
“ commander was justified in surrendering, a fair proportion of the men 
“might have got away if they had realised what was happening, and 
“ had had the power of initiative to act upon what they saw. There 
“ were other circumstances also which in South Africa may sometimes 
“ have inclined men’s minds to surrender more easily than would hare 
“ been possible had we been at war with, for instance, any Continental 
“ nation. First of these was the fact that Boers and English soldiers 
“ respectively had no religious implacability, or, indeed, any strong 
“ feelings, against one another. Quite the contrary. Accordingly, 
“ both sides were far more anxious to obtain a surrender than to kill 
“ or wound their adversaries. Secondly, the language was the same, 
“ inasmuch as the Boers usually spoke English, and the combatants 
“ could sometimes even call out to one another in a friendly way, 
“ point out the hopelessness of continuing the struggle, and thus 
“ cempt small detached parties to surrender. Once anything of this 
“ sort had taken place, it became most difficult for the main body to 
“ fire at Boers mixed up with their own men, and a sort ol confused 
“ state of things occurred which inevitably led to surrender, unless the 
“ commander had his men extraordinarily well in hand, and was 
“ possessed of exceptional strength of character and determination. It is 
“ worthy of note that these same considerations had much the same result 
“ during th6 American Civil War, where several of the conditions wore 
“ similar. In America, as in South Africa, there was desultory fighting 
“ over large areas; the Southerners were crack shots, horsemen and 
“ hunters ; the Northerners were largely composed of townsfolk and 
“ of the industrial classes, and therefore more like our own troops. As 
“ a result, the Southerners were defeated just as the Boers were defeated, 
“ but in the course of the war the Southerners took 192,000 prisoners 
“ from the Northerners.” 

Sir Ian Hamilton also made the observation that: “ Officers can 
“ neither gallop nor even rise from the ground without certain death 
“ when modern fire reaches a certain pitch of intensity, and thus it has 
“ become far more difficult than it used to be, when a commander had, 
“ so to speak, the whole of his force concentrated in the palm of his 
“ hand, to prevent some key to the position being given away by, 
“ perhaps, a mere handful of soldiers two or three hundred yards 
“ distant, whose officers and non-commissioned officers have been 
“ wounded or killed. A lofty standard of esprit de corps is the best 
“ safeguard, for when that is present in its perfection u private soldier is 
“ no more likely to yield on insufficient grounds than the highest General 
“ in the Army.” 

While vve consider the act of surrender to be pritnd facie discreditable and 
to require strong justification, there is, w r e think, no reason to suppose that 
the great majority of surrenders were due to any want oi spirit in officers. 


103. We have received from the War Office and inserted in the volume 
of Appendices a list of the surrenders which took place up to the occupation 
of Pretoria, together with fuller statements with regard to some of the more 
important cases. It will be seen that a Court of Inquiry was held in each 
case. This was in accordance with the Army Regulations Which prescribed 
;th?r. no officer or man who surrendered should be again employed until a 
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or/ Inquiry had examined into the question .whether lie V was taken 
Mcr by reason of the chances of War of-through neglect or misconduct 
w Js'owji part.."* It/wV, later, thought,, to desirable to introduce a • . f 

modification into this procedure. In May, 1901, an Aiinv Order was,pi.ib-\ 

fished “under the provisions of \vdiiph &i\y-officei\or soldun- wju>, when in 

'“ presence of the ^cmy,Vlish^ : sawlnte flag. Or any- 

must, be t^led bf fiouit-Martial ttpd^r. §ecti6ri ,40 of the- ArmjvAct? \ \ , “fig 



or me war i ted g ip \ Charles Warren said that “the chaos and 

have already to ^ tJ)e field in South Africa at the beginning was 

u oontusaon m 1)ie . im y was ( } ne to want of adequate regulations defining 15852 
<f v^PonsibUities when troops were massed in large numbeks. w t . 

t h eu said, “The great disadvantage a General labours under in , - 

ion. Mm) on service with a staff strange to him, though im the , \ 

- Anny Cc.iri‘ s ^ this wiU be rectified/ 1 if * 

Sir John^ ro,lcb observed that— 

«pmerals and their stall's should as far as possible be accustomed to 17 1 29 ^!! 1 .'.,** 0 

u k together during times of peace, and general officers should have 

u ' V °oice in selecting their staff olficers. On leaving Modder River for ' . 

.< gtmberloy, the Generals of Cavalry brigades and their staff officers 
« *ere all new to each other ; this was a great disadvantage.” 

^ Qubt this confusion was partly flue to the peculiar circumstances of 
. 1 S a r. Troops and officers were rapidly brought together in Natal before 
r i , yar from different quarters of the world, and the First Army Corps was. 

1 up as soon ms it arrived in Africa. ( 

Vir Henry Hildyard believed that the brigade which he commanded 15973, 

.3 the only one which went out as a brigade and had been trained as a 
yigade at Aldershot under its old commander before its embarkation, and 
$ that much advantage was derived from this fact. 

10A The deficiency in the number of really well- trained staff officers was 
ae to the common origin of so many defects in this War—namely, the fact 
hat, whereas no one had ever anticipated the employment abroad of, at the 
mtside, more than two Army Corps and a Cavalry Division, a force of very- 
much larger dimensions and constituted in a very different way of the most 
heterogeneous elements was in point of fact called into existence. 

10 & It was represented to the Commission by Lord Roberts and by Sir ]0447 
William Nicholson that in consequence of recent changes made in Army 
organization there was no adequate body of skiff officers previously trained in rsi.xy. 
the work, which used to belong to the Quarter master General’s Department, 
comprising intelligence, study of country, strategical and tactical dis¬ 
positions, direction of movements of troops, choice of camps, water and - 
sanitary matters. There appears, according to Lord Roberts’ and other 
evidence, to have been at first much confusion as to duties. Lord Roberts 
said 

“ Under a good chief of the staff, the initial confusion caused by « v 

“officers not understanding the exact scope of their duties may possibly 

* “be reduced to order, and each individual made aware of liis special 

* “functions. Yet the first few days or weeks before the staff settles „ 

“ down may be the most critical of a campaign, and there is always the. 10447 . 4 . 
“danger of men being put to the work for which they are least suited. 


* King’s Regulations, 544. 

t And «SK Pole-Carew, 16601 ; Aroery, 2049 3. 
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lt Beyond this, however, is the important fact that if the staff is rim (* 
u automatic and familiar system, with definite duties attached to eao 
“ post, friction, delay, and misunderstanding are much less likely to occur 
“ than when men are quite at sea as to which particular officer they 
“ should refer to for information, or should report to. Things in war 
“ cannot be too simple or too clear. Moreover, if on every staff there 
“ were officers who had devoted their whole attention to strategy, tactics, 
“ and ground, and who were perfectly at home in directing the movements 
“ of bodies of troops, and in looking after camps, water and seeing 
u it would be of very great assistance to the generals.” 

Sir William Nicholson informed the Commission that ufder the 
present Army Corps organisation steps had been taken to rectifv ( ^ ese defects 
by the appointment of staff officers, styled Assistant or Hfputv-Assistant- 
Quartermaster-Generals, whose duties include the movement distribution and 
quartering of troops, concentrations and manoeuvres, mobilisi+i ou an( j intelli¬ 
gence, and the preparation and revision of local defence schcn eS( jj e stated 
that similar changes will shortly be made in the staffs of Colon a j commands, 
and expressed the hope that this will enable staff officers i n 4rmy Corps, 
divisions, and districts to be properly trained in peace for t ie i r W oi’k in 
the field. 

107. With regard both to officers and men, most of the w» nesses who 
had had experience in the war insisted upon the necessity of trainp eace 
time with fuller complements of troops,* and with more spaciot^ grounds 
over which to manoeuvre.! 



Supply of Officers. 

108. There is no subject of more supreme importance to the organ^ion 
of the Army than the supply of officers. On this subject we had the m van- 
tage of the evidence of Sir Coleridge Grove, who, having been Mil(- ar y 
Secretary to the Commander-in-Chief during part of the.War, could sp a k 
with authority second to none. This evidence is not only important in its<|^ 
but shites the position exhaustively, and we do not hesitate to quote it lt 
length. 

“ 9381.— Q. What do you desire to say with regard to the supply ,f 
“officers'?— A. Do you wish me to go at once into any lesson to U 
“derived from this war* because, 1 think, there is a very great lesson t, 

“ be derived from it, with regard to the supply of officers, which I an 
“ prepared to indicate if you wish mo to go into that at once. 1 will 
■“ take first the preparedness for war. I would say as regards the supply 
41 of officers, anti our state of preparedness with regard to that supply, 
M before, the war, wc were prepared for the supply of what may be called 
M the establishment laid down for us, namely, the supply of the officers 
M for two Army Corps for foreign service. But we were not prepared 
al for the very much larger demand which came upon us from many 
ut directions during the course of the war as it developed. 1 should 
*“ like to sav further, that unless our existing system is changed in a very 
“important particular, we never can be prepared for any large extra 
“demand, because an officer is the one thing that is absolutely impossible 
“ to improvise. If he is to be of value as such, when you want him on 
J( emergency, he must have had training as an officer beforehand, 
“ and therefore you require, in order to meet any extra demand, to have 
“some form of reserve upon which to draw. Now, the lie servo of 
“ Officers, as it is so called, although useful up to a certain point, fails to 
“ meet the great requisite that comes as this demand for officers extends, 

* See evidence of Evelyn Wood, 4106 ; Kelly Kenny, 4663, 4851, 4956; Roberts, 10331; 
Methuen, M249 : Buber, 15596; Hildyard, 15972; Bruce Hamilton, 17483; Knox, 17695; 
French, 17129; Plumer, 18014; Nlacbean, 19710; Kckewieh, 22026. 

t See Roberta, 13302 ; Ian Hamilton, 13958, 14025, 14366; Hunter, 14610; Knox, li 607 ; 
Carr, 19175, 19185; Haig, 19481 ; Macboan, 19557, 19581, 19689; Godley, 20021; Kekewicb, 
22023. 





“‘namely, thC demand for officers in the junior ranks. .\The officers in 
Reserve, as you know, are most‘of thorn senior officers, dr, if. they 
-''"'“are not senior officers by.rank, they, are in a large-, proportion ..oldish 
men; they*have,left .the Service for some"time,- and apart from the fact 
“ that thoy are more Or less out of touch with the later developments 
“of training, ahd weapon's, and military law> and all those sort of things, 

' ** they are also unfitted by their age-to be subalterns and junior captains, 
“and it is in subalterns and junior captains tfiat you want this great 
“supply.. Just to show whaf the supply required really may amount 
“ to, I may mention that during the eighteen months between lstvFanuary, 
“1900, and mid-summer, 1901, I had to find over 0’ 000 officers in 
“excess of the normal supply for the British Arm)’. 

“9382.— Q. That is including the auxiliaries? — A. No, not. including 
“ the auxiliaries ; for the Regular forces I had to find over 3,0u0 
“ Regular officers, and I had to get them from somewhere other than'the 
usual channels. The,-wastage of the war, tho enormous demand for 
“ officers on our long .lines of communication, and dor the many staff 
“ appointments that grew up in South. Africa, the use,*I have.no doubt, 

, “-in a great many eases in South Afiifca, of Regular officers with the 
. “ various auxil iary forcek there, all this' produced a tremendous demand, 

“ and. the consequence \vas that 1' had to obtain officers to carry on the 
“war where I. could. 1 turned in many directions aqd obtained thfem* 
“ from many directions ; but, of course, tiie very first direction, in which 
-“ I turned was that, qf. the.Militia and the Volunteers..' .1 asked Militia* 
“ Commanding,Officers to recommend to nte the young fellows in their’ 
■“-regiments whom they considered most suitable for appointment to the 
“ Regular-Army,, laying down certain, conditions, and asking them, of 
u ocnjrse, to recommend their best meh. The result of th^fc >vas thaiy 
\ “ just- at the time that the Militia-‘washing am hod i eil, an d v • wanted 
“ officers the'inost, we were taking away some of its, officers, aml'-some, 
possibly, of fcfye most promising young fellows, for the Kegtilar Army, 
and similarly Tor Volunteers. . But if the Auxiliary forces —the Militia 
“ aqd the Vohinteers^are fo he of '^hdir * be§t< -.value ..whenHh&y are 

. “ embodied, we oiight rather to hMp theih 4>y turning inhp them-.some - 

* ■ “ good Regular-.officers at that, tinier\o enable thempto shakq iuto- their 

*K places, and to show them, the \Vay that felling^- ought to be done, 1 and to 
help them along in t|iat difficult first period pf‘embodiment. When a 
“ Militia, battalion has been embodied for six months or .longer, it ^can,. 
more. Jessb/take care, of itself ; but it is in the first days of 

* “ effibodimen-t, .and especially • if that, • embodiment is succeeded by 
“ Cmlmrkation for foreign service, that k wanfs. help, and, if the auxiliary 7 
V fqr^3 N afe'^o form a large part of our defensive scheme in the future, 

\ “ w6,bught to be prepared fcogive,thefn Regular officers on embodiment. 

“ 9383.— Q. $hc result, we heard frojft -.the Inspector-Geneial of 
“ Auxiliary Forces, was tliat some Militia regiments appeared with 
“ about ^ight v officers,, all told, and they had to fill up the ranks of 
officers* when they sailed abroad^ with almost anybody who offered?— 
“A. I can well believe that, especially as the 'auxiliary forces are always 
“ short of officers in peace, so that any drain is more 'serenely- felt I 
“ found itself, during this time of pressure, face to face with the fact 
“ that .the demand for officers—and it ought to have been for trained 
“ officers—had immensely increased, and th^t the siipply was absolutely 
“ exhausted. Once y^u have taken awa^thle men from Sandhurst and 
'** fiom Woolwich, and exhausted the. list of the candidates who have 
• “ passed the last examination and have hot yet gone .to Sandhurst, and 'a, 

^ “ few other very liniiited sources, you Have used up your trained inaterial, 

“ and by no power that 1 know can you add to it. You cun go -out into 
“ the open market, and you can get gentlemen, Jbut those are not officers, 

41 and the only way, it appears to me, in whigh you- can meet this 
“ difficulty is by having with your various military'knits in peace a very 
“ large excess ftf the .officers that are absolutely-required for the duty 
connected with that'ugit. You must have your Reserve ‘ serving,’ if I 
“. utay use the expression ; you cannot let your officer go back to civil 
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“ life, as you can your Reservist, and leave him there to forget whl^ 
“ knows, or if you do, he will not be as good as lie ought to be when 
“ called up. You ought to have with all your Regular forces at Inane— 
“ I say it advisedly—at least twice their present establishment of officers. 

" “ <)384.— Q. And especially in the junior ranks ?— A. Especially in the 
“ junior ranks—twice the number, and the increase to be, in the main, 
“ in the junior ranks. I have already mentioned this in my evidence 
“ before Mr. Alters Douglas’ Committee about education. It will have 
“ an indirect result as regards the education of the officer, which I will 
“ come to in a minute. At present. I would say that this is the only 
“ way 1 can see in which you can meet the very great demand that there 
“ is for extra officers (whenever we are engaged on any war), and also 
“ by which yon will he able to help the auxiliary forces, when they arc 
“ embodied,"with trained officers to start them in the proper direction. 

“ 9385.— Q. Would you keep these Reserve officers with the 
“ regiments abroad, as well as at home ?— A . No; I would keep them, 
“ in the main, at home, for this reason—that the fact of having this. 
“ larger number of officers at home will enable a good many of them 
“ to be always away from their unit, attending classes of instruction, or 
“ with their affiliated Militia or Volunteers. One of the difficulties at 
“ present in the way of instructing an officer in his profession is that 
“ he is wanted with his regiment, and that when he applies to go to the 
“ School of Military Engineering, or some similar school, his Colonel 
“ says, ‘No, I cannot spare you.’ If you had more officers you would 
“ be enabled to have a good many of them always away, and you could 
w then increase your schools, and much more largely develop your 
“ system of military schools of instruction, and have some officers 
•“ going through these various schools and obtaining certificates of 
“ merit of different qualities, which would affect their promotion and 
“ their career.” 

Lord Roberts, while strongly of opinion that more officers are required, 
saw some difficulties in this scheme, and especially in any increase of the 
number of officers doing duty with a regiment, but he approved of the 
seconding of officers serving on the staff, going to the Staff College, or other 
courses of instruction, or otherwise usefully employed. As he said, in this 
way “you do not increase the number with the cadre but you increase 
“ the number that pass through it.” 

Mr. Brodrick, however, pointed out that a large sum of money is involved. 
Of the interchange of officers with the Militia, lie said, “ it is a very nice 
“scheme but it means really that you would be paying the men for 
“ twelve months instead of one,” because the Militia can only be trained 
during the summer, and it would be difficult to find work for- the officers all 
the year round. 

The problem being to add to our available resources a large number of 
properly trained officers to fill the posts involved by any expansion of the 
forces in the fiold, such as took place during the late war, it seems to us 
obvious that, a large expense is inevitable. But we are also clear that there 
is no point on which it is more certain that to decline to act upon this 
lesson of the war must entail the recurrence in a similar emergency of the 
difficulties and dangers which, according to Sir Coleridge Grove, attended 
our position in this respect on this occasion.* 

109. Several witnesses have called attention to the inadequacy of' the pay 
of Officers of the Army, and to the expense incurred by them. t We do not 
propose to enter into this subject in detail, because it. has already been a 
matter of enquiry by a Committee under the Chairmanship of Lord Stanley, 
which reported so recently as July, 1902. We desire, however, to remark 
that, although it is true, that hitherto the pay offered has proved sufficient 


* See also on this subject the evidence of Sir Evelyn Wood, 4093, 4125, 431T, Ac., and Sir 
T. Kelly Kenny, 4594. 

t See, s.g. t Evelyn Wood, 4277 ; Kelly Kenny, 4916 ; Turner, 7759. 
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the number of officers required, there is, in our opinion, for the 
)j$s/hbove stated, a necessity for an increase to that number, and we 
consider it an essential duty of the War Office to see that there shall be 
Issued, no rules or regulations which impose on limited incomes increased 
expenses which are avoidable. We are not satisfied that this course of 
conduct has yet been adopted, notably in the matter of alterations of 
uniforms. We by no means overlook the advantage of differences of 
uniform, distinction badges, and the like, which have been defended as tend¬ 
ing to maintain a valuable espint de corps; but we entirely concur with Lord Paragraph 73. 
Stanley’s Committee that slight changes in dress are constantly recurrent 
and vexatious, and “that types of uniform, once approved officially, should 
“ not be superseded or modified, except at the rarest possible intervals, and 
u for the strongest possible reasons.” 


Militia. 

110. In October, 1899, the strength of tbe Militia relatively to its esta- Turner, 7588. 
blishment was deficient by about 600 officers and 24,000 men. 

The first embodiment of the Militia took place under an Army Order 
dated 3rd November, 1899, issued under the authority of a Royal Procla¬ 
mation dated 26th October, 1899. Under this Order 35 Battalions were 
embodied. Subsequent orders followed between this date and the early 
part of the year 1902, until in the end all the Militia battalions were 
embodied. The principle upon which they were from time to time selected Borrett, b252. 
for embodiment appears to have been left to the discretion of the Inspector- 
General of all the Auxiliary Forces. He was guided in his selection, first, Borrott, 5254. 
by the relative adequacy of the existing strength of each battalion ; find 
secondly, by the desire to take battalions fairly evenly from different parts of 
the United Kingdom. The Militia not being under liability for foreign 5255. 5248. 
service could not be sent to South Africa without their consent. The pro¬ 
cedure of obtaining this consent was explained by Major-General Borrett, 
who was at the beginning of the war Inspector-General of Recruiting and 
Auxiliary Forces. 

“ Very strict orders were given to generals to the effect that in every 525 5 
“ district where a regiment was going abroad the general should personally 
“ see it on parade, and ask the men whether they quite understood the 
“ terms, that there was no compulsion, that everything was quite voluntary, 

“and that if any man did not wish to go no questions would be asked. 

“ It was entirely voluntary and that was all carried out right through.’' 

111 . During the whole War, a force of Militia amounting to 1,691 App. Vol, p. 97 
officers and 43,875 men, or 45,566 in all, were embarked for South Africa. 

Before the 2nd April, 1900, 35 battalions had been despatched. Altogether Borrott, 5256. 
68 Militia battalions left the United Kingdom in the course of the War. In Sco App. Vol., 
a few cases they were sent to Malta or other stations, but the great bulk of p 16 *■ 
them went to South Africa. 

No Line soldier was allowed to go until he was 20 years old, and it was 
at first proposed to draw a limit at the age of 19 years in the case of Militia¬ 
men. It was found, however, that if this limit were taken one-third of the Borrett, 5255. 
men would be non-available, and it was therefore decided to send Militiamen 5259 
who had attained the age of 18. By this modification one-tenth only of the 
men remained non-available. At the time when the War broke out the 
Militia were veiy short of officers, and an instance was given of a regiment 
of two battalions, both of which were employed, which only had 
eight subalterns, when it should have had 24. This void was rapidly 
filled up by the Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces, acting on his 
own responsibility and giving these commissions sometimes with and 5259 , 526 O 
sometimes without the assistance of the colonels of the regiments. Between 
9th October, 1899, and the 30th April, 1900, 407 commissions in the Militia 
Infantry were given. Most of these young men went out with no training, 

“ ordinary educated young gentlemen,” as Major-General Borrett informed 
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the Commission, and “knowing nothing.” He also said, “ the juniors 
“ quite nntrained. I got them straight from school-or their families. I f 
“ them out without even Gazetting.them.” 

Notwithstanding the liberality with which Commissions were given,-it. 
appears from a paper put in by'.the Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces, 
that the aggregate deficiency for the 68 battalions referred td.Of effective 
officers in each battalion when warned to Embark was 303. In* Some eases 
the deficiency was very striking. For instance,' there was a deficiency, of 
officers in. one battalion when warned to embark of 17 officers,'in another of 
Iff, in another of 14, in two others of 13. In the case of only 16 out of the 
68 battalions was there no deficiency. But by rapidly appointing quite 
untrained youths the War Office were so far successful that, according to 
Major-General Borrett, “ in no case did a Militia battalion go out : 4o South 
“ Africa short of officers.” 

The Commission were informed that the shortage of Militia officers .in T89$\ 
was 505, and in 1899, 624; that during the War a numlW of y(>ung;men 
passed rapidly through ths Militia and gained commissions in tile Regular. 
Army; and that there was in November, 1902, a shortage of.67L. 

Thus the Militia went out having among their subaltern Officers 
many who were almost or quite devoid of previous training.' It also appears 
that a large proportion ’of the men were 18 or 19 years-of agpe^belbwv 
that is to say, the minimum standard adopted in the case of the Regulars v 
the Volunteers, and the Imperial Yeomanry. . \\ .. , 

H2. In view of these facts, it is not surprising that Lord Roberts shoiild 
have stated that he had found the “greatest difference” between Militia 
regiments and Line regiments on service, and that he had chiefly used the- 
Militia at first upon lines of communication, although they considerably 
improved after a time. ■ •„ \ 

Even as defending lines of communication the Militia regiments caused*' 
as also did part of the Imperial Yeomanry, considerable anxiety .do the 
Commander-in-Chief. Lord Roberts referred to • \v 

“ the great anxiety I felt in regard to my communications * bamg 
“held in many places by partially trained troops, such as the J\filitia,. 

• " and .'hastily raised Yeomanry. It is very-difficult to say, whether an- 

\ " eneniy, such as the Boors' who were more like tribesmen- on .'the. 

' ^ frontier of India-and in Afghanistan,'‘are more troublesome to aq 

‘ ill-trained force than would be an -organised army. In’many yv^tys I 
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“great . \difficulties--the* capture of tlie Derbyshire Yeo^nfhry .;at 
' -R*Ver, Hie. cttpfoii<e ‘of’ the * Irish Yeomanry at Lindjey, '*md 

\ , “ ill.iriahy other casos'-whero there were .smaller detachments, both' of 
’ and Yeomaiixy, the)* .showed what a danger it was to Append 

“ upon troops Who Verii not thoroughly disciplined and properly’ 
. . “t*Jined.Y\ .• ' - ...v. 

If3. Opinions adVerse.to the^present efficiency of the Militia were also.ex- 
pres'sed'by'Lord Wolseley aiffi by. tfre present Adjutant-General. Both these 
witnesses aqd Lord Roberts,considered that the Militia failed in the matter 
' of -an adequate number oY well-trained officers. Other suggestions with 
regard to the Militia wefe rna'de to the Commission, but in view of the' 
recent appointment by Your Majesty of a distinct Commission to inquire 
into matters connected with this force, it is not necessary to deal with „tbem- 
For. the same reason the Commission decided not to take evidence which 
they had previously intended to take from officers commanding Militia and 
Volunteer regiments. 
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Recruiting During the War 

1 J4. The following figures show the effect of the War upon recruiting both 
in the Regular Army and in the Militia.* 

Recruits Joined. 


<SL 


Year. 

Army. 

' 

Militia. 

1898 

i 


40,108 

J899 

42,700 


40,653 

1900 

49,260 


37,853 

1901 

j 47,039 


37,644 

1902 

50,753 

1 

41,486 


J he figures relating to the Army refer to ordinary recruits and exclude 
niou sMcmily raised during the War ” and ex-soldiers re-enlisted under 
Arnn Onler 106 of J900. l!y taking an average of ordinary recruits for the 
Army and Militia during seven years before the War, and comparing it 
nith an average taken for the duration of the War, the Inspector-General of 
frn IT T d - att ri C c 2’ r oh,sion that the yearly gain to recruiting 
anmunted to -on « com P a, : e ^ J with those of previous years® Bom-.te, 5402, 

2Zm%,re ’ ’ * Me ** *"**»*«* the remaiiiedat »<}***** 

This not very considerable increase of recruits was no doubt largely due 
to the exciting stimulus of military operations, love of adventure and 
patriotic spirit; but, at the same time it was thought necessary to assist 
recruiting % the offer of considerable financial concessions or ameliorafious 

T ade T 1 r 00 ’ "FVS mnijber ’ are set furth in the annual And see Borrett, 
report of the Inspector-General of Recruiting for the year 1900 It is also 5369 - 
to he. observed that the minimum height for Infantry was reduced in that 
year fiom o ft .3^ m. to » ft. :3 111 .+ Notwithstanding these financial 
concessions and this reduction of standard, the actual number of recruits 

iq/lf'Tl fG1 thC “ n! 1 ? <)f , tlle --Vl 10 was less in 1900 than in 1899, and in 
y (1 there was a still further slight decrease. This has been attributed by 
the Inspector-General of Recruiting to the increased establishments of the Bonvtt ’ 5362 
jffiSP showy and attractive ” arms, such as Cavalry and Artillery and the 
creat 101 ! of special corps with higher pay, such as the Imperial Yeomanry t 
Hie increase in the number of recruits for the year 190-J is attributed 

£ Z f^MaTMi!rnT meats offeredamce the *•*“« of that *«*• 


Volunteers. 

115. The force of Volunteers who went out to South Africa from tins 

rp U ^ ry f dUI l llg t ie ^ ar t excIusive nf numerous members of Volunteer 
regiments who went m another character a£ Imperial Yeomen ) t mount >ri 

uncommissioned offers and men? or a totd ^ ndixVo1 ' 
Gj 19,8n)6 of all ranks. With the exception of the City of London Imperial ? 
Volunteers, all these Volunteers went as “Service Companies - to Hke 
p ace in the regiments of the Regular Army to which they were affiliated at. 


t ■ftfvSSo'SjTSf l h e Jns P ector ^cnoral of Rocruiting for the year 1902, pp 17 and 20 

tle$ on.a niiuui hei$ oi Ttt See 

^See his evidence 5632 and Annual Report of Inspector-General of Recruiting for 1900, p. 7. 
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wkr in..South- Africa.' . -Tffis'yffer tfus renewed on the Utli October 
attain on the 31st, and bn thtvMfc November, 1809 ; an<rhe Urgca’i 
■ lasf vletter*‘while *a-n oppohiinit.y'-.was being given to tlie ^V oluntei 
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last aetterbthntvWhUe *an oppoh\inity ; -vva.s being given to the VoluiiteerH pf 
different eau%itrics\. \b'slu>iiirl not be denied to those of Crfcm-Britain. He . 
' received ’ t'mn’n the* War Office an answer to the effect that it would be a 
mistalfee.to issV regulations for the special enlistment gi Volunteers until 
there-wits some prospect of their services being required. ” Tjiere is- 
,nk*sent no’probability of this.” This reception of the proposal was'perhaps 
namVal mVview pf the long-standing conviction that the V blunt.eers. “werh % 
purely‘a force for home defence, but a change in opinion took placo^fter 
. the week of Storraborg. Magersforitein and Colehso. The special regiment: 
of City of‘London Imperial Volunteers was then sanctioned, and so were 
the Service companies. 

V The first-mentioned coips was the only body ot Volunteers which went 
* out as an unit. This force was formed under a Royal Warrant dated 
24th • December, 1899, and organised under a .Special Army Order, dated 
tfth January. 1900. The Corps consisted of a six-gun battery of Field 
Artillery two companies of Mounted Infantry, and a,battalion or Infantry. 
The commandant and other staff officers were officers of the Regular Army, 
and other officers of the corps yvere appointed by the Conmiander-m-C mel 
from lists of candidates provided by the Honourable Artillery Company and 
by Metropolitan Volunteer Corps, and approved by the Lord Mayor; 
n on -commissi otied officers were selected from the same lists, except quarter¬ 
master-sergeants, colour-sergeants, orderly-room clerk and pay-sergeants, 
who were taken from the Regular Army. The age standard taken was 20 
to 35 years of age, the minimum height standard a feet -> inches; it yvas 
stipulated that Volunteers, to. join the corps, must be of good character 
medically tit, and must have been returned as efficient during 18,)8 and 
1899 The term of service was to be for a year, or for the W ar. I he 
pay was to be that of the Regular Army, with an additional gratuity of £5 
at the end of service. Practically- the regiment had been raised by the Lord 
Mayor and bis committee on the strength of directions inninnally given 
Mjickinnoii, 7371. between the 16th December and the date of the Order of (5th January, 
which embodied those directions. The men were obtained without any 
difficulty, the equipment and clothing were provided out of the Lord Mayors 
Fund and arms and ammunition by the War Office, and the corps at a 
strength of 1,550 had all embarke.i between the 13th and 31st January. 
The regiment on arriving at Cape Town yvas at once sent up country, 
and took part with great distinction in the movements and actions ot Lord 
Roberts’ main army from the relief of Kimberley to the occupation of 
Pretoria. 

The evidence given by officers who had opportunity of seeing dlie work 
of this corps was, unanimous in favour of their merit. Lord Roberts said, 
“They were a particularly useful body .... and they did magni- 
“ ficentlv. They were extraordinarily intelligent fellows. Sir lan Hamilton 
said, “ They got better and better'every day and at the end they were 
“ quite famous.” 

117. The experiment of raising a- Volunteer Corps by process of selection 
from the numerous Volunteer regiments of a populous district and sending 
it. on active service as a distinct unit was evidently extremely successful, 
although, in this case, the whole formation and organisation of the corps was 
effected in less than six weeks, and there was no pre-existing scheme,, eveu 
in the barest outline, for effecting it . It was represented to the Commission 
that in the case of Loudon at all events, and probably m that of other 
large towns, there were considerable advantages in sending out v olunteeis 
as distinct corps, that it was desirable that a scheme tor effecting this should 
be thought out beforehand; and that in such a scheme municipal 
authorities should be made- use of as much as practicable in preference to 
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Major-General Mackinnon observed that the City of London 7430/ 
.1 Volunteers were far move pleased to be called up by the Lord 
than they would have been to be called up by any general com- 
tanding the district. This question will no doubt be considered by the 
Royal Commission which Your Majesty has appointed to inquire into the 
Militia and Volunteers. We may, however, call attention to the repre¬ 
sentation s'made to us by Colonel Sir Howard Vincent that in the case of the 5452 - 
formation of the City of London Imperial Volunteers, “ What was doue very 
“ rapidly, very hurriedly, extravagantly, and. to some extent, badly, might 
have been done economically and leisurely, and getting the very best 
officers and men from the whole force ready for the field.” He referred 
in support of this contention to difficulties in equipment and to the hurried 
manner, without due inquiry, in which officers had to be selected. The 
raising of the City Imperial Volunteers is one instance of the great military 
improvisation which became necessary in order to overcome the Boer 
resistance. It appears to have been one of the most successful instances, 
and does credit to the City of London. 


Volunteer Service Companies. 

118. The conditions under which the services of members of the Volunteer 
Force were accepted for duty in South Africa were embodied in a Special 
Army Order dated 2 nd January, 1900. It was provided that, a “carefully 

selected ” company of 110 of all ranks might be raised for each Line battalion A PP encJix V °C 

serving in, or then about to proceed to, South Africa; from the affiliated p ‘ 154 ‘ 

Volunteer battalions. This company was to be attached for service to the 

Line battalion in South Africa, and placed under the commanding officer 

of that battalion. The selection of officers and the composition "of each 

company was to be controlled by the officer commanding the regimental 

district in which it was raised. The qualifications for service were that each 

Volunteer must enlist for a year, or for the War, that he must not be less 

than 20 or more than 35 years of age, must be a first-class shot under 

Volunteer rules and have been returned as efficient during 1898 and 

1899, must be of good character, up to the physical standard of a 

recruit for the Regular Army, and medically fit for active service. Preference 

was to be given to unmarried men. 

Under a special Army Order dated Kith January, 1900, some companies A dix Vol 
of Royal Engineers (Volunteers) were raised and attached to units of 155 . 

Royal Engineers proceeding to South Africa. Under further Orders dated 
25th January and 5th February, 1901, fresh companies of Volunteer Infantry 
and Engineers were raised to replace those serving in South Africa. Un 
this occasion it. was provided that married men might be accepted, and that 
facilities would he given for their families joining them in South Africa 
after the termination of hostilities, should they desire 'to remain in that 
country. 

119. It was stated by Major-General Borrett that although the conditions 

as to standard of physique, and so forth, were rigidly adhered to, the number 5290 . 
of Volunteer companies at first required were obtained with “the greatest 
ease.” The second drafts required to replace these in the spring of 1901 5320. 
were obtained with more difficulty, and, indeed, not obtained in sufficient 
numbers, and it was found to be impossible, on a later attempt, to obtain at 
all an adequate number. The Volunteers obtained on the last call in the 5320 * 
autumn of 1901 only amounted to 2,413 as against lu,500 obtained on 
the first call. This falling off was ascribed by Major-General Borrett partly 
to the fact that “the Volunteer private did not see why he should go out 
“ for Is. a day in the Volunteer Service companies, when he could go out for 
“ 5s. as a Yeoman.” Sir Howard Vincent ascribed the comparative failure 5474 . 
of the second and third calls for Volunteers in part to the same reason— 

“ that the Yeomanry were getting ;>s. a day without qualifications, and the 
“ Service companies were getting Is. a day with a very high qualification,” 
though he also thought that by 1901 “the great war fever had passed its5562. 
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“ meridian.” There was, probably, a natural decay of enthusiasm for ser 
in a War of which the most critical, dangerous, and interesting stage 
past. ; • ' .;'■:"■■■ 

120; With regard to the services in South Africa of men belonging to 
the Volunteer Service companies, Sir Howard Vincent stated that he had 
visited every column employed on active duty, and had received uniformly 
good reports of the Volunteers, who were being “ constantly put in 
1 detached posts requiring special vigilance and intelligence.” Lord 
Roberts considered that the experiment of incorporating the Volunteer 
companies m Line battalions on active service hail been a great success. 

121. It should be noticed with regard to the Volunteers and the other 
auxiliary forces that at the commencement of the War the Inspector-General 
of Recruiting, an officer in the Adjutant-Generars Department, was also 
Inspector-General of the Auxiliary Forces. These duties have subsequently 
been divided between two officers. It is intended that a certain stall 
shall be allotted to the Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces. This officer, 
however, remains part of the Department of the Adjutant-General. Major- 
General Sir Alfred E. Turner, who now discharges these duties, expressed 
himself strongly of opinion that a distinct department of Auxiliary Forces 
should be constituted. He considered that, especially in the case of the 
Yeomanry and the Volunteers, ‘fit is most necessary to have an official 
“ at. the War Office who is in close touch, and, above all, in sympathy with 
“them, and acknowledges the difference between them and the Regular 
“ soldiers.” A strong opinion to the same effect was expressed by Colonel 
Lucas, both on the ground that it is necessary to manage the Auxiliary 
Forces on different principles from those which are applicable to the Regular 
Army, and because the Adjutant General’s Department is over-worked. He 
said of that Department;— 

“ It is too big to control such an enormous amount of work, and 
“therefore it would be better to separate and divide it up, and this 
“would be a very good way, because I think the Auxiliary Forces 
“would theu perhaps receive a little more consideration than they have 
“done in the past. I speak fur the Yeomanry and Volunteers when 
“I say that they have not received that consideration; in fact, the 
“ Yeomanry were going to be disbanded a few years ago as a useless 
“ force ; that is a well-known fact and no secret. If they had their own 
“ Inspector-General and their own staff there would be an end to that 
“ sort of thing.” 

He proposed that the staff under the Inspector-General should be 
composed of officers belonging to the Auxiliary Forces. Sir. Howard Vincent 
pointed out that the great force of Volunteers have had no representative on 
the Headquarters Staff of the Army. This question will, it is presumed, be 
considered by the Royal Commission on the Militia and Volunteers. 


«D3. 


Forces raised in Connection with the War. 

122. In the latter part of the year 1809, as soon as the difficulties 
began to thicken, offers of service from outside sources were made, which 
resulted in so large and valuable an addition to the Forces of the Crown, 
that it is important to pay some attention to the steps leading up to the 
embodiment of the various contingents. Of preparation in the ordinary 
sense there was of course nothing, except in so far as men came from 
Yeomanry or Volunteer regiments, and had thus some knowledge of military 
methods; but, inasmuch as no one of these regiments served as a distinct 
unit, preparation in this sense stopped short at the knowledge gained by 
the individual, and did not extend to any system of organisation. Nor in 
the first instance does there seem to have been much encouragement or 
assistance forthcoming from the War Office. At home, although some of 
those in authority were sympathetic, and especially the Secretary of State, 
Lord Lansdowne thought it expedient to subject the experiment to the 
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ait those who made the offers should manage their own affairs.* 8 
tear that in some matters those who took the lead in raising the first 


.eerpngent of Yeomanry felt that they did not get as much support as they 
'M a right to claim; and it is difficult to resist the conclusion that military 
opinion, which not unnaturally has a prejudice in favour of regular troops, did 
not at first appreciate to the full the advantage in a military, as well as in a 
political, sense of the assistance proffered by men who if not professional 
soldiers, still possessed a full measure of the spirit of the soldier, as their 
performances were soon to testify. At a later stage there was the same 
want of appreciation of the circumstances in the order under which the 
second contingent of Yeomanry was raised. Probably there was at that 
moment a very urgent call for large reinforcements, and the suggestion to 
send the men out as soon as possible may have come naturally from those 
who saw the wants on the spot, and were not fully cognisant of the 
difficulties of recruiting. But a little more care and forethought on the 
part of military authorities in this country would have induced them to pre¬ 
vent the despatch of this force in a state of disorganisation, which was 
the direct cause of the defects which became manifest on its landing 
in South Africa—defects for which, as our subsequent review of the evidence 
will show, training and discipline provided a remedy. 

'1-223. The same want of method appears in the treatment of irregular 
corps in South Africa. The conditions under which such corps could be 
raised ought to have been well known, for they had been raised in former 
wars, ami three months before the Boer ultimatum Colonel Baden-Powell 
had been sent to prepare for the defence of the frontier near Mafeking 
and to enlist two regiments for that purpose at the usual colonial rate of 5s. 
a day. And yet on 16th October, when the critical state of affairs in Natal 
was public property, and every day was of importance, the War Office 
authorised 1,000 men to be enrolled in Natal “ with a rate of pay, Ac., 12393. 
the same as for British troops.” Colonel Thorncycroft has told how this 
order would have paralysed his efforts but for the enthusiasm and patriotism 
of the men, who, while they would not accept la. a day, were ready to serve 
for nothing. 

The General Officer Commanding, Sir George White, telegraphed 12393. 
urgently for “ the same rates as Baden-Powells corps,” but it was not till 
28th October that sanction was obtained, and the terms of the telegram 
are worth noting : ‘‘Action is approved with regard to rates of pay, two new 
“ corps, but rates sanctioned only for six weeks.” Again, a good indication 
of the misapprehension of the situation : had there been any proper appre¬ 
ciation of the initial difficulties of any plan of campaign, it is scarcely 
conceivable that schemes for the enrolment of irregular corps would not 
have been worked out and placed in the hands, of the General to whom 
the defence of Natal was entrusted. One other fact is, if possible, even 
more remarkable, i.e., that out of the considerable number of officers who 
were concerned in the organisation of irregular corps during the War, and 
were examined by the Commission, not one was able to say that he had 
been invited to place his experiences on record, or was aware of any steps 
being taken to so formulate the procedure as to prevent in the case of 
any future emergency some, at least, of the uncertainty which, existed on 
this occasion. 

124. Nor was the treatment of the “Oversea Colonials,” Canadians, 

Australians, New Zealanders, frej from the same unfortunate propensity to 
belittle. Lord Wolseley, in 4 Minute of 8tli June, 1899, said: “it. would Appendix D to 
“ create an excellent feeling if each of the Australian Colonies, Tasmania and Rc I ,ort - 
“ New Zealand, furnished contingents of mounted troops, and that Canada 
“ should furnish two battalions of foot.” It appears, however, from Lord 
Lansdowne’s evidence, to which we shall subsequently refer more at length, 
that, in place of this, the intention was to attach small bodies of Colonials 
to British regiments. To complete the misunderstanding a telegram was 
sent which was capable of being interpreted--and was in fact interpreted — 


* See Lord Lansdovme's Evidence, 21516, 21550. 
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to mean that mounted men were not wanted. The explanations now 
by Lord Wolseley and Lord Lansdowne show that it was not inteudcmtd 
discourage contingents of mounted infantry, and that it was recognised that 
the Colonies could supply good material for a force of that description. 
That being so it was at least unfortunate that the desire to discourage a 
distinctively cavalry contingent was given so much prominence, or was not 
explained in clearer language. 


The Imperial Yeomanry. 


125. The force of Imperial Yeomanry who went to South Africa during 
the War consisted of 1,893 officers and 84,127 non-commissioned officers and 
men, or a total strength of 35,520. Of those, about 10,000 went out early in 
1900, and are usually referred to as the First Contingent. A strength of 
about 17,000 went out in the spring of 1901, and are known as the Second 
Contingent. A further force of about 7,000 went out in the winter of 
1901-1902, and are known as the Third Contingent. 7 


Appendix 
VoL, p. lt>0. 


Appendix 
VqL, p. ■ J 4S. 


The First Contingent. 

120. In the year 1899 the establishment of the ordinary Yeomaiuw Force 
stood at the figure of 11,891, the actual strength being 10,433. These 
figures may bo compared with those for the year 1887 when the establish¬ 
ment stood at 14,405, and the strength at 11,570, and it may be observed at 
the same time that the estimated population of the United Kingdom had 
risen from about 36,599,000 in 1887 to about 40,798,000 in 1899. Thus the 
Yeomanry Force had been declining in importance both absolutely and 
relatively to population, a decline probably largely due to- that of agriculture. 
It contributed in men and officers to the improvised force of Imperial 
Yeomanry, hut was otherwise quite distinct from it. 

127. In October, 1899, the War Office were approached by Lord Chesham 
and other Y r eomanry officers on the subject of raising a force of Yeomanry 
for service in South Africa. After the disastrous week which ended in the 
action at Colenso, assent was given to these proposals. The corps was 
formed by virtue of a Royal Warrant dated 24th December, 1899, and at the 
same time instructions were issued embodying the organisation and terms of 
service. A Committee of distinguished Yeomanry officers was constituted 
to administer the Force, and special departments were assigned to them t 


* Sue yol. App., p. Retween 1st May and 31st December, 1901, only 921 Imperial Yeomanry 
embarked for South Africa. 

t The Committee was constituted by a Special Army Order of 4th January, 1900, and 
consisted of the following officers . 


Vo!., p. loO.' 


Mr. John Eaton Smith was Secretary to the Committee. 


Name of Officer. 

Department. 

(L) Honorary Colonel A. O. Lucas, Loyal Suffolk Hussars 

General Supervision. 

(2) r Honorary Lieut.-Colonel E. \Y\ Beckett, M.P., Yorkshire Hussars 

| Finance. 

(3) Honorary Colonel Viscount Valentia, Oxfordshire Yeotnanry 

j Enrolment and Establishment. 

(4.) Colonel T. A. St. Quin tin, retired pay - - - * 

1 Remounts. 

(6) Honorary Coloqol the Earl of Lonsdale, Westmoreland and Cumberland j 
Yeomanry. - - - - I 

Saddlery and Horse Equipment 

(6) Captain the Hon. W. L. Bagot, Reserve of Officers .... 

Clothing and Equipment. 

(7) Colonel the Right Hon. Lord Harris, o.C.s.r., g.O.i.e., Royal East Kent 
Yoomanry - - - -. 

Transport apd Shipping. 
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, was organised in units of battalions of four companies each, each 
/to consist t>f 121 of all ranks, and if two guns were supplied, with 
ine gun section. The selection of the battalion staffs was to he 
foiled by the War Oflice, that of the companv officers by the Imperial 
Yeomanry Committee, subject to approval by the War Office. The Imperial 
Yeomanry were to be recruited from the existing Yeomanry, Volunteers, 
and Civilians, in fact from the nation at large. Each Yeoman was to enlist 
“ for one year or for the War,” must be not less than 20 or more than 
35 years of age, except for service at the base ; must before being selected 
first, satisfy the officer commanding a Yeomanry regiment or such other officer 
as might be selected for the purpose that he was a “good rider and a 
“ marksman according to Yeomanry standard,” must be up to certain 
physical standards, and medically fit. Imperial Yeomen were to receive 
pay, rations and other allowances of their rank as Regular Cavalry soldiers. 

128. The First Contingent of Imperial Yeomanry, though supplied with 6493. 
arms by the War Office, were entirely clothed and equipped and provided 
with horses by the Central Committee or officers commanding Yeomanry. 

The cost was met partly by a capitation grant of £25 per man for clothing, 
equipment and saddlery allowed by Government but partly also by county 
funds, and a central fund which received £66,000, of which £50,000 were 6 - 01 
subscribed by a single South African firm. It was found that some counties 
could raise large funds, others but small ones for this purpose, and the 1 
suggestion has been made by the Committee of the House of Commons on 
Public Accounts which inquired into the matter in 1902 that in any future 
similar organisation .... “ County funds or private subscriptions 6jo*\ 

“should be centralised for the common good of the Force.” Some evidence 
confirming this view was submitted to the Commission. The First. 6500 - 02 . 
Contingent were embarked between January 27th and the 14th April, 1900. 

so that the work of raising, organising and equipping the force was very 
rapidly executed. There was no difficulty in finding the men; it is stated W 3 - 
that the Committee oould have had an unlimited number. The force was 6*87. 
enrolled through the Yeomanry centres, with the exception of a few special 
corps, and the appointment of officers was so far as possible made on the 
recommendation of commanding officers of Yeomanry. 

129. Colonel Lucas, who acted as Deputy Adjutant-General of the 
Imperial Yeomanry, stated that on several occasions lie urged upon the War 6503. 

Office, after the despatch of the First Contingent, that recruiting for the 
Imperial Yeomanry should not be stopped,* but that the Committee should 

be allowed to raise drafts to maintain the strength of the Force. In his 
opinion, and in that of other witnesses, it was a mistake on the part of the 
War Office authorities to have declined to sanction this. If the Force first 
sent out had not been allowed to melt away, the subsequent hurried and 
unsatisfactory raising of further contingents would not have been 

necessary, t 

130. The men of the First Contingent received, before they went out, 
two or three months’ training in the district where they were raised under the 
local commanding officer and his staff. They were men of a class superior 

to that of the average recruit for the Regular Army. “The First Knight* 7103 and 
“ Contingent,” said one witness, “consisted almost entirely of men superior see also 7li2. 

“ to the classes ordinarily enlisted. The bulk of these men could ride 
“ and handle fire-arms, though owing to want of experience with rifles 
“ their shooting was in most cases indifferent.” Their general physique 
was also “excellent and far above that of the Regular Army. ”+ Many of', 
them received commissions in the Regular Army and other Services* or Knight, 7106. 
remained in South Africa and obtained good positions there. Almost with- volenti*, 7064. 
out exceptions the commanding officers of these battalions were men who Kn^ht 
had served in the Regular Army. 

* See his letters printed in Appendix to Vol. I. of Evidence. 

t Lucas, 6509; Deane, 6675 ; Cheshain, 6722 ; Knight 7152. 

♦ See also on those points, Chatham, 6765 ; Brabazon, 6844, and Scarbrough, 7281. ar.ri 3 ee, 
on whole subject. Imperial Yeomanry Report, C. 803 of 1901. 
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131. Several commanding officers who had aeon the work of tlie ImpJ 
Yeomanry in the field spoke highly of them with special reference to tr 
men of the First, and best, Contingent, Lord Methuen said that i — 

“ The Yeomanry gamed in military knowledge to a surprising extent 
“ during the campaign. They bought their experience rather ex- 
“ pensively at first, but I could place implicit reliance in them after a 
“ short time. Tins good result was due to their individual intelligence, 
“ their independence, and the confidence they with justice placed in the 
leading of many of their officers. The first Yeomanry had the great 
“advantage of having men in the county whom they knew, and, 
“ therefore, there was a thorough county esprit de corps ” 


Second Contingent. 

132. The Second Contingent of Imperial Yeomanry was raised under 
a Special Army Order dated I7tli February, 1901. The qualifications pre¬ 
scribed were the same as those for the First Contingent, but the rate of pay 
was much higher. The pay of a private was to be 5s. a day, and that of 
non-commissioned officers at correspondingly higher rates. There appears 
to have been discontent among the men of the First Contingent that they 
were only paid at Cavalry rates, while every Colonial who turned out in 
South Africa to defend his native Colony received 5s. a day. It was, 
therefore, decided that these men should have at the end of their twelve 
months’ service 5s. a day, and, in order not to differentiate, the same rate of 
pay was granted to the men of the Second Contingent, although they were, 
for the most part, when they arrived in South Africa, absolutely untrained 
recruits, unable to ride or to shoot. It was also, in the opinion of one 
witness, necessary to offer 5s. a day, or at that stage of the War it would 
not have been practicable to obtain so large a number of additional 
Yeomen as were required at once, in consequence of the original force not 
having been kept up by drafts. Another witness, Sir Thomas Kelly-Kenny, 
as Adjutant-General, referring to the first contingent of Yeomanry, said— 

“ Those were what I would call the men who went out through 
" patriotism in the end of 1899 and beginning of 1900; but as to the 
“ other lots of Yeomanry, and also the other lots of Colonials, for I do 
“ not think there is very much difference, I think we had to buy them, 
“ and rather dearly, too. With the first lot it was not a question of 
“ buying, and they came with a rush through patriotism, but after that 
“ it was a question of buying.”* 

In the case of the Second Contingent the men did not receive any 
preliminary training in their own districts, but were sent at once to 
Aldershot. Colonel Lucas stated, in evidence, that he had suggested to 
the War Office that these men, like those of the previous contingent, 
should have at least two months’ training before they went out. to South 
Africa. It. was, however, decided, in consequence of a wish expressed 
by Lord Kitchener, that they should have their training in South Africa. + 
They w ere, therefore, shipped off as fast as transport could be found foi 
them. In this way the Imperial Yeomanry authorities acted merely as 
recruiting agents. It must be observed that, the Committee having been 
dissolved in May, 1900, at this time nothing remained of the original Imperial 
Yeomanry administration except the central office and its staff. Colonel 
Lucas stated that the recruits were “put through a riding and shooting 
“ test before they were sent to Aldershot,” as well as through a medical 
examination. 


* And see Crabbe, 19787-96 , , T . 

T The Commission have been supplied with a copy of a telegram from Lord Kitchener to the 
Secretary of State for War, dated 16tb January, 1901, in those words : “ May I suggest that all 
“ Yeomanry drafts should be directly after enrolment shipped to Durban so that men should have 
“ preliminary training here instead of in England. They should all bring saddlery, with equipment, 
“ complete.” 
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he .evidence, shows, that^-e^cept ihtf^mtVspeeud.'.cases like' that 
orps of. the*Slhaf'its’h.aotei’s,”^ the shpcxtmg'and riding test, if it was 
^r^pplied. in all cases,.nUwt^ have'teen one T.»f a very .perfunctory 
character. > Lord, Chesha’m, suppos'd that "‘-out of the 1001 Yeomanry 7-3 per 
44 cent..had mevejsbeen on a htjxsfc before they passed the test in riding at 
41 homeland* aJtoiit v \2? per gent had ridden‘very little.” He thought Unit 
Lord Kitchener, ‘ wtten he .suggested that* this second lot, of Yeomatfcy sliouid 
be sent out. wifchoht training. 4 ; mp er anticipated getting out as Yeomen men 6741 - 
44 who really could* not ride ah all, and* having to train'them-from the very 
4 * beginning for a 'mounted tVacVagainst- the Boers.” ^ '.»* * 

134. Lord Methuen's evidence with regard to the Second Contihgent is of . 
importance because'he .'had experience of their capabilities in the field. 

He said: ’ y ‘ V 14,205. 

“ When the SecqVid Contihgent of Yeomanry caine out their riding 
“ was hopelessly i>adj v t-hey had no knowledge of a horse, or hoSygo ride, 

“ and there were only a few farmers among them. In the First Contingent 
44 the farmer element W$s not so large as one would have thought. In 
41 the Second Contingent there were mostly townsmen, and >dien first 
44 Lord Kitchener '^ordered me to make a combined movement with the 
“ new YeomaiOy I pointed out to him that I could not possibly take 
“ them’alone, and* so I took my old Yeomanry and those of the new .' 

44 Yeomanry -who. were good enough, and I then formed a column of ^ 
“ them, and they did Mile ir work very fairly. Afterwards there came to 
44 me a certain number of men who I always understood were men 
44 from the East End, and they were men of an inferior stamp. When 
44 I. started for my first trek when they were all new Yeomanry,. ! told 
t Lord Kitchener that I did rfo knowing perfectly well the danger, 

and I pointed* it out'to him. and some of them suffered accordingly 
44 from not having any'knowledge of shooting or riding. I wish to say 
44 of tlie Second Contingent .(because there has been a good deal of 
. “ adverse criticism against them), that tfiey were not in a position 
\ 44 .either through .capacity for riding, shooting, or; discipline at first 4 to 

44 render a satisfactory account of themselves, but. by the time they lmd 
44 once got into- a working order even those rafen who came from the 
44 East End,'and who -were quite a lower cla^s. .had‘their hearts in the 
44 right place, and did their work intelligently, and I have not one 
41 single word to say against them. I am very glad you have given 
“ the the chance to say this much for them,- because I have seen so 
“ many criticisms abusing the men for their want of pluck. It was not 
44 their fault, it was sending them out unprepared, and not .giving them 
•. “a chance when\ they'got to the country of. getting into order before 
44 they,were in front oftfiix enemy.” \.\ * 

He also, observed that the .First .Contingent consisted of 44 men^ihun flic 
"country, some of theni ’fernlehr, .officered'by then/own county men ; , 

\ 4i the second, on tlie contrary, ‘wfere townsmen as . a rule, -with.''very 
44 few farmers, \iiid officered. l>v men whom they.'knew-nothing whatever *- 
44 about v . s *' *.' 

Major-General*. Sir Brupe Hamilton said : ‘‘.The Second lot of Yeomanry 17 , 402 . 

44 knew- nothing ah'nil: .they/did not know hqw to handle'a rifle'-.at .the. 

. 44 commencement” ’ Majpr-^eneral Sir Qbavles .Kno^Maid of the .same. • 
contingent*that^they \\ete • ‘‘‘very badj * they pould^not^be anything-else. 17;58& 
"*f\ do not know wliefe they'we re-got, but' they had no idecy of .riding,* C ’*y. , 
4 .‘shooting, or anything else. We got a free hand send away, all that. 

44 could. not be trained, and then wc trained the rest,'anB^ at'the feiid.^ 

44 they were gdod.” - • ' . • 

Colonel 'Crabbe said of the second-Yeomanry, when he first had them- fr+sh \ 

/from home, that they were-1 44 Absolutely ignorant of the ludjimeDi^ of 
Y soldiering ;* knew, nothing about, horses, and had 'not, nearly so much . 19792 . 

. 44 intelligence as'the first Yedmanrvs” \v.‘ • v ' 4 '•* 

' —-— ; -v- : —■■—V- ~ ~- -r-f4# x . 

' '* The Sharpshooters- wore a‘regiment of the' Second 'Contingent;, consisting of about 1,200 
men chosen tor special shooting qualifications. They were taken out as.a complete unit (7244-701 
6719 ' * . ' \ K 
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Lord Chesliam considered that these men were recruits superior, 
whole, to the average Army recruit, but that they were “absolutely recrnrt^ 
“ and received their training under very severe circumstances. 1 he men 
of the First Contingent, in his opinion, “went out simply because they 
“ thought that they were wanted,” but iu the case of the Second Contingent 
the 5s. a day had, lie thought, a good deal to do with their superiority 
regarded as raw recruits to those of the Regular Army. 

135. The following description by Colonel Lucas probably best sums up 

the general character of the men who enlisted in the Second Contingent 
of Imperial Yeomanry :— . . y 

“ As to these men, although it has been said in the Press and else- 
“ where that they are of an inferior class, they are not. The Second 
“ Contingent may have been a little inferior socially to the first, but they 
u were a superior class of men to the oidinary Army recruits. They 
“ were not men who were going to adopt the Army as a profession; 
« they were mechanics and workmen, who, owing to slackness of labour, 

“ thought it was a good opportunity to earn 5$. a day; there was no 
“ doubt that was a great inducement, and they also wanted to go out to 
“ South Africa with the idea of settling out there. These men came 
“ forward, but when thev were asked to go into an ordinary recruiting 
“ station and strip, huddled together with a lot of ordinary recruits who 
“ were being brought in by the sergeant, they would not do it, and they 
“ walked out. They were of a different class and they would not subject 
“ i hem selves to it. I told Lord Roberts that, and he quite saw it. 

“ That was only one reason.” 

The contrast between the First and Second Contingent of Imperial 
Yeomanry is interesting as showing, firstly, that in a time of national 
emergency and emotion, a picked force of the best fighting material can 
be obtained; and, secondly, that, when the crisis has passed away and the 
emotion has declined, it is possible, especially if trade is bad and there is a 
chance of doing bettor in a new country, to obtain for 5s. a day , a class of 
recruit, looked at as raw material, of a better average quality than that 
obtained at the ordinary rate of pay in the Army. 

136. On the whole evidence it appears that the men of the second 
contingent, after they had received some training, did well. The Earl of 
Scarbrough said of those whom he raised in Yorkshire, “ I am confident 
“ that as far as the men were concerned they were on the average as good 
“ men as the first lot. The mistake made was that they were not 
“ trained at home, nor were they organised through the Home Yeomanry 
“ Regiments as the first contingents were.” 

Major Wyndham Knight, who saw most of the Second Contingent after 
they had been for some time in South Africa, considered the general stamp 
to have been good, though below that of the First Contingent. Some of 
the units were, however', in his opinion, verv bad. He put in a number 
of extracts from reports and letters to show that the Second Contingent, 
after some weeding out in South Africa, both of men and officers, and 
some rapid training in the field, became a “ very good fighting force.” 

There is evidence to show that some of the officers sent out with the 
Second Contingent were unfit and had to be sent home. It was stated by 
Colonel Lucas who, as managing the central office in London, was chiefly 
responsible, that “ when we had to find this large number of officers, the 
“ choice was very limited indeed . . . Nearly every eligible officer had 

“ gone into the regular service, and, for ibe second force particularly, it w r as 
« very hard indeed to get really efficient officers with knowledge.” The 
difficulty supplies one among many illustrations of the fact that the supply 
•of well-trained officers was quite unequal to the requirements of the South 
African War. “ The weak point,” said one Witness, “ all through the 
“ successive contingents has been the difficulty of finding efficient regimental 
“ staffs, and generally speaking, from Commandant down to Regimental 
** Serjeaiit-Major, it has been necessary to draw on the Regular Army.” 


:-?;i i*-. 




The Thu© Contingent. 

,3®?/The Third (Contingent of Imperial Yeomanry was raised under a 
: -ptfeial Army Order, dated 9'fth September, 1901. In this.,case camps of 
instruction were formed at Aldershot and at a Scotch -and Irish depot, and 
the men received three months instruction before they loft.' This gave an 6627. 
opportunity for eliminating useless officers and men. To this force also a / v ' 
large number of officers from the regular forces were allowed, and the men,,/' , 

though when they enlisted they had, for the most part, no knowledge of,6032. 
riding or horses, appear to have been of good physique. V , ^ 


Organisation. 

138. The Yeomanry did not in most cases act in the field as the regiments 
in which they were originally formed. In many cases they did not arrive in 

South Africa as regiments, and the squadrons thus parted never came Valentia 7013 
together again. Squadrons belonging to different regiments, with officers 
strangers to each other, were mixed together, and, in fact, the whole force 
was used as a mass of mounted troops, of a plastic character, who might be 
distributed by squadrons in any way.that appeared to bo most convenient. 

In the case of the Second Contingent all idea of county organisation was 
lost. The men were mixed up at Aldershot and sent out in seotions of 110. 

■“ On a ship there would be, perhaps, six sections of 110 men,' and each of 
"'those six sections would have Leicester men, each of them would have Knight, 7159. 

“ Hampshire men, and each of them would have Northumberland men.” Jarvi v7258 
.An attempt was made to sort them at the central depOt at Elandsfontein but 
the difficulties were great. Practically,the 17,000 men of the Second 
Contingent had not only to be trained ab initio , but, with a few exceptions 
organised in South Africa K \ \ , 

As regards the. administration of the force id South Africa the CknlmiisbiW'* 
were informed that it was during the first months very much up \ * 

into squadrons acting for themselves, and under no central aiitlibritv. glA f 
(gradually this was changed and the whole force was highly centralised,/vl 6 .. . \\ 

each squadron corresponding directly with the Office of the Inspector.Geiierai ' > ‘‘ s 

of Imperial Yeomanry which was established near a large Yeoman vv Camp 
at Elandsfontein. For want of trained men to do the work of Pay-Sergeants^ ' A 
it was found to be very difficult to establish a satisfactory pay system! ■ • - \ , '• v ; 

v .* " ' v ‘ V \; \V • . V ■ /./• , 

139. On the whole the Imperial Yeomanry seem to have done very good v 

service in the war, but to have suffered froiii the mistake which was madeV ' 

m not. organising a system of drafts to maintain the strength of the force , a . 
mistake due, no doubt, like others, to the under-rating of the resisting 

power of the Boers and the belief in the speedy terminatioirof the war. If \ .* 

this system had been organised upon a county basis, a steady flow of selected 
men properly trained to ride and shoot at home could have been main¬ 
tained, and the necessity avoided of sending out later 17,000 untrained and \ 
unorganised men to receive their education in‘face of an enemy in some ' - 

ways skilful, and by this time veteran, though not then very numerous. / •' ’ 


W 


Scottish Horse and Lovat’s Scouts. 

■ fc* S' 

140. The Commission heard evidence as to the organisation of two * \ 

v ^ 0r P s classed as Yeomanry but of a somewhat special character. These ♦ 
orps were formed during the War, but have now, we understand, received - « 

a . Immanent organisation, , \ \ « * 

C 'J T11 < 1 l lllss ; on received from Lord Tullibardine a full account of the • ' v % 

rUi. iug of the Corps called the “ Scottish Horse.” The nucleus of this TuHiWrH™ 
body, formed in 1901, consisted of Scotsmen resident in South Africa, but 20281 . 
it was increased by contingents raised by the Duke of AtholLin Scotland 
and by Caledonian Societies in London and Australia. Eventually the 
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Corps consisted of two regiments numbering a total ^ no “;M 
missioned officers amt men, of whom J,2 d0 were enlisted m£toat BnM 
It. was suggested by Lord Tullibardine that advantages might be taken of 
the spirit c>f Scottish nationality, and of Scottish social organisations, to 
place upon a permanent footing a volunteer force ot this kind, with units 
in the different parts of the Empire. p ^ 

Another Scottish Corps to winch the attention of the Commission was 
called was the “Scouts” raised by Lord Lovat. His original idea was to 
raise a small force of Highland stalkers men used to the bc - 

attached as scouts to the different brigades and divisions m booth Afrma^ 
The War Office declined the offer and required that the force must go out 
as an unit of Imperial Yeomanry. Lord Lovat raised with ease a strength 
of about 600 men, gillies and stalkers, and they were all attached to the 
Highland Brigade for scouting purposes. Lord Lovat illustrated m his 
evidence the importance of the expert use of the telescope under the 
conditions of modern warfare, and strongly advocated the organization 
of a regular body of trained scouts to be distributed m War among the 
different parts of the Army. He thought that the Scottish HighM^and 
some of the Colonies would furnish an admirable selection of the kind of 
recruit required for this service. 

141. Mention may also be made of the “ South African Constabulary,’ 
who, in the latest stage of the War. may practically be cwHitcalas^rtoftlie 
Military forces engaged'in completing the subjugation < it the teiritorv > 
the two late Republics. For this force 7,273 officers and men were seat out 
from home, and 1,238 from Canada, during the War. Those raised at tone 
were collected through the ordinary recruiting agencies of the Regular 
Army. 

Colonial Contingents. 

142. In addition to the troops of the Regular Army, the Militia, 

Volunteers, and Imperial Yeomanry from the Kingdom a ora- 

siderablo force crossed the seas from Canada, Australia, New Z.callaad, 
together with some from India and Crown Colonies, and a largo “dy ofmoa 
wfs raised in South Africa itself. The total number of Oversea 
Colonials is stated in the official “Return of Military forces 111 - 
Africa, .1899 -1902” to have been 1,391 officers, and non-com¬ 

missioned officers and men, or a total 29,090 of all ranks. The mmciber of 
those raised in South Africa is officially admitted t^be ul jcerta]n but it s 
estimated at 2,324 officers and 50,090 men, or 52,414 of all ranks. The 
difficulty of estimating the South African Colonials was pointed out hj 
Lieut-Colon el J. Adye, who acted as Assistant A djuW-General for the 
Colonial Forces in South Africa. He stated that some men, enhstjng at 
one time in one corps and at another in another, and often under different 
names! 1 were probably counted several times over. He though , howe^r 
that “ from 50,000 to 60,000 men enlisted in boutli Africa under all the 

x ^The* totiA strengt h of the Over-sea and South African Colonial Forces 
taken together, was about equal to the official estimate ot the force put 
into the field by the two Republics during the whole period of the \V ar.t 


Over-sea Colonial Forces. 

143. Offers of assistance, in the event of hostilities in South Africa, were 
received from three of the Australian Colonies as early as theAlth and W' 
.July, 1899, and others were received not much later. The Colonial Go vein 

* This total nearly corresponds with that of detailed figures before the Commission. 
According to these, Canada sent 7,368 officers and men, of whom 1 2^38 were raised for the &)titk 
African Constabulary in 1901, Australia 16,632, and Hew Zealand 6,343 Ihe 1,238 raised for 
the Constabulary are not included in the above official return as part of the Canadian Contingent. 

t See estimate of Boer strength at the end of the Volume of Appendices. 




/ ( were informed by the Colonial Secretary that Iier Majesty’s- Gp\eri*- 

\in\X would gladly avail themselves of these offers should occasion aYrseA pn Cdd 
3rd October, 1891), Mr. Chamberlain sent cablegrams to tlic3 Govbrnors‘of / V - 
Canada, New Zealand, and the several Australian Colonies, of which* tho. V :< \ 
following despatch to the Governor of New Zealand may be take'h'-as 
example, to show the terms of the acceptance and the nature of the |ngagCt\ % .» 
merit. \ v 

“ Referring to my telegram of 29th September, Secretary of State \V 
“ for War and Commander-in- Chief highly appreciate signal exhibition ' 

“ of patriotic spirit of people of New Zealand; desire that Mounted. " 
“ Infantry offered by Colony be organised in two companies, 100 men 
‘' each, armed with ‘303 rifles or carbines, fully equipped, and with their *^ 

“ own horses, but rifles or carbines can be supplied by Imperial Govern- . ^ 
“ rnent if necessary. Not more than one captain and three subalterns 
“ each company. Officer not higher than major may command whole 
“ force. From date of disembarkation, South Africa, force is to be 
“ treated as integral portion of Imperial forces. After that date 
“ Imperial Government will provide pay at Imperial rates, supplies, 

“ and ammunition, and defray expenses of transport back to Colony, 

“ and pay wound pensions and compassionate allowances at Imp-rial 
“ rates. Secretary of State for War notes generous offer from Govern- 
“ ment New Zealand furnish pay in addition to transport, but thinks 
“ that above-mentioned conditions should be applied to all Colonial 
“ forces. Troops to embark not later than 31st October, proceeding 
“ direct to Cape Town for orders.” 

In the case of New Zealand and Queensland, the acceptance was of 
mounted infantry. In the despatches of the same date to the Governor- 
General of Canada, and to the Governors of South Australia, New South 
Wales and Victoria, the following sentence was inserted:—“ Firstly, units 
“ should consist of 125 men; secondly, may be infantry, mounted infantry, 

“ or cavalry; in view of numbers already available, infantry most, cavalrv 
“ least serviceable.” 

144. This recommendation certainly appeared to convey an intimation that 
infantry would be more useful than either mounted infantry or cavalry, and 
therefore to argue a misconception of the conditions of warfare against the 
Boers of-South Africa. Lord Lansdowne, in his evidence, quoted, by way 
of explanation, a statement which he made on the 13th February, 1902, in the 
House of Lords. He then said :— 

“ It is put in this way, that the Colonies offered mounted troops, and 21135 
“ that we snubbed them and said that we did hot want any. That 
“ story is repeated in every military debate. I ask your permission 
“ once again to remind the House of the actual facts as they occurred, 

“ We sent out with the first, troops that went to South Africa more 
“ than the usual proportion of cavalry” (I was so advised when I 
prepared that speech) “We also arranged that with each battalion of 
“ infantry there should be a company of mounted infantry, and when the 
‘ question of making use of the Colonial troops came up we began by 
accepting the services of three small bodies of Colonial mounted 
infantry. That in itself is a proof that wc did not set our faces 
against the employment of Colonial mounted troops. Then came the 
moment when from all over the Colonies offers of assistance, mostly 
in general terms, were received by the War Office. It was necessary 
to send some kind of answer to the Colonies at once. We consulted 
‘ the General who was to have the chief command in the field, Sir 
“ Red vers Buffer, and in consultation with him it was determined 
“ that we should inforni the Colonies, who were at that moment offering 
“ in some cases cavalry, in others artillery, and in others infantry, that 
51 at that particular moment infantry would be most serviceable and 
“ cavalry Jeast serviceable. Cavalry and mounted infantry are different 
“ things. The reason infantry were asked for was that it was proposed 
“ that we should attach small bodies of Colonial soldiers to the units 
“ of Imperial soldiers already at the Cape. It was a proposal very 
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much approved at the time by the Colonies, ami it was a reasona 
“ oile. At that time we were dealing altogether with a force of not 
“ mote than 1.500 Colonial troops. A .short time alter, when the 
“ question of larger Colonial contingents was being discussed, I find 
“ that we took 4,700 mounted men from the Colonies, as against 2,400 
“ unmounted men. It is. to say the least, a gross exaggeration to 
“ represent the then War Office as having repudiated the offers of 
“ mounted troops from the Colonies.” 

The explanation submitted to the Commission by Sir Red vers Buffer had 
better be given in his own words, 

“ I was sitting one day on a Committee at the War Office when I was 
“ told that the Secretary of State wanted to see me. X went into his 
“ room, and he had in his hand a paper (I think it was about the end of 
“ the first week in October ; T am almost sure it was in October), and 
“ he told me that he had received from the Colonial Office an oner to 
“ send Colonial troops, and a conversation ensued as to them. I was 
“ not shown the paper, and was not given any accurate figures, and it 
“ was rather a casual conversation, but I gathered that, the point in 
“ his mind at that moment was what he should pay them. I further 
“ gathered that his intention was to accept men from the Colonies, but 
“ to say that the English Government would only pay them at the rate 
“ they paid their own soldiers. At that time I was looking forward to 
“ arriving at the Cape and finding myself in a hornet’s nest, and the only 
“ card I had in anv sense up my sleeve was my conviction that, the 
“ action of the Boers, if they did go to war, would drive out of the 
“ Transvaal, out of Johannesburg especially, and also partly out 
“ of the Free State, a very large number of very useful fighting English- 
“ men, who would probably be rather bitter, and most likely be imme 
“ diatelv anxious to take up arms against the Boers. 1 hod always 
“ calculated that they would give me a force of from 8,000 to 10,000 men, 
“ which Would be a very effective mounted force. I had at the time also 
“ in my own mind calculated that I should have enough saddlery, and 
“ I did not want to mention this idea to Lord Lansdowne. The price 
“ in South Africa for mounted men had formerly always been os, a 
“ day, and I did not believe myself that I should get these men under 
“ 5 8. I wanted to pay them 55. a day, and, to avoid being tied 
“ to a less sum for the Colonial mounted men, I told Lord Lansdowne 
“ that so far as I was concerned 1 should be quite satisfied if he 
“ would hike all the infantry that the Colonies would send, but 
41 that l did not think there was any necessity for taking a very 
■“ small detached force of cavalry. My idea was that all the 
“ Colonists could ride, and that I could mount, them and turn them into 
“ mounted infantry and pay them all alike, os. a day. I have only gone 
u into that explanation because it meets the point that has been raised. ’ 
“ Q. And you recommended these words: ‘Infantry most, cavalry 
“ least, serviceable ’ ? — A. Yes, I remember quite well saying that cavalry 
“ would be quite useless. Q. But you did not mean by that to exclude 
“ mounted infantry ?—A No, it was cavalry I had in my thoughts all 
“ the wav through, because I know what irregular cavalry, if I may say 
so, our Yeomanry are. As cavalry they are of no use ; they are very 
“ good mounted troops, but they are no use as cavalry/” 

The idea then seems to have been not to discourage the Colonies from 
sending mounted infantrv. or men capable of being turned into mounted 
infantrv, but to discourage them from sending troops armed and equipped 
as regular cavalry. Both Lord Lansdowne and Lord Wolseley admitted that 
the telegram in question may have been rather unfortunately worded, so as 
to convey a wrong impression of their meaning. It does not appear to have 
had any practically bad results, and has been noticed hem at some length 
only because it was much commented upon at tiie time. 

145. In the despatches sent on the 3rd October, 189a, by the Colonial 
Secretary to the different Colonies, it was laid down that equipment and sea- 



j>6rt of the Colonial troops should he provided in the Colonics, but that 
s'pay, while they were in South Africa, should be provided, “at' Imperial - 
St.es,by the Imperial Government. Considerable confusion existed oh the A^, Vhty. 
subject of pay. At first the pay contributed by the Imperial Government 
was on" the basis of that of the Regular Army. The Canadian Government O'Gmdy-Haly/ 
gave as much again to their first contingent, in order to bring the pay up to 8384. 
the Canadian level; their second contingent, was paid by them at the higher . \ 

rate of the North-West Mounted Police, from which force it was raised ; the 8416. 
third and fourth contingents were paid for entirely by the British Government . 
at the rate of 5s a day from the date of embarkation. 

Different arrangements were also made in the case of various Australian . 
contingents, and the result, seems to have been much uncertainty, invidious, 
comparison, and irritation, as there was for similar reasons in the case of the \ ' 

Imperial Yeomanry. Eventually, however, the general level came to be pay Adyei 12262 
of 5s. a day from the Imperial Government in the case of all these troops.* *. < 

Colonel Adye expressed the opinion to the Commission that “all irregular 12 265 v „> > 

“ forces employed in a common theatre of war should be paid on 
“ one scale, no matter whether they come from Australia, Canada. 
i( South Africa, or elsewhere,” and this seems to b.; one of numerous matters 
connected with auxiliary forces which should be thought out beforehand in 
case of a future emergency. 

146. The Commission received much evidence as to the high qualifies 
and value of the Over-sea Colonial troops. They were picked bodies of 
men chosen from among a much larger number of applicants, chiefly of y V 
a kind well suited to the conditions of war in South. Africa.t Officers Who ,V 0 
had to deal with them in the field all spoke well of their physique, intelligence, \ \ 
courage, instinct for country, and powers of individual action and initiative. 

Lord Roberts speaking of them said, “ All the Colonials did extremely well— 10346 . 

“the West Australians, New South Wales, the Canadians and the New 
** Zealanders—they all did well, especially those that came out first/’ He • , 

ranked them as high as the first contingent of Imperial Yeomanry from ' 
honfe. And again he said, “ As a rule they did very well. They are vefyqsa^v 
“intelligent; and they had what I want our men to have,'moreC * * 
“individuality. I noticed particularly they would find their way about \ 

“ the country far better than the British cavalry man could do. \ . V . t \ 

“ If they could be trained better they would be still more valuable, 'for they V A 
“ arc most excellent material. Their officers also need to be better trained'/*. ’ . 

“ Colonel Rimingt on Said: .“ I would guarantee to take good Australian^270*. • 

“ and make them into very good cavalry in a month if one were allowed to, > 

“ work there in Australia; they ,are good horsemen.” 

Lord Methuen also spoke of the superior intelligence and power of%i4248. 
self-help of the Colonials. He said that, “making good use of ground‘d4208.. 

“ came natural to them.” Major-General Plumer, comparing the soklier of } 80 f 2 : 
the Regular Army with the Colonials, said — y 


V \ 


\\ 1 


. v > „ 
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“ I think myself we have been accustomed rather to what f call dry- 
“nurse the soldier from the start.; he is .accustomed always to \ 
“ look to his non-commissioned officers and to his officers for everything! 
“That is where, he differed from all the Colonials, that they-were-. 

“ accustomed to look after themselves and shift for themselves, and. \ 

“ they made the best of what the circumstauces provided for them, 
“in the war of food and everything' else. The difference was most,. 

“ marked. We had very long marches and very hurried marches, 

“ mounted troops coming long distances, and all we could give them 
“was just the cattle we picked up. The man trained to look after \ 
“ himself had his meals cooked in a very short time, and another maii com- 
“ big-out fresh, a townsman, did not know what to do with the sheep or 
“ ox when it was given to him, and by the time he found out what to do \ 
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* Adye, 12262, 12303, 12324 ; Douglas, 10041 < Pehtow, 8633; O’Gmdy-Haly, 8407, <SA. • 
G. A. French, 8141. * 

t Adye, 12303 ; Hunter, 14555 ; Plumer, 18005 ; Pole-Carew, 16587. 
flan Hamilton, 13941, 14049; Colvile, 17117 ; French, 17248; Knox, 17590, 17730,; 

Plumer, 17978; Stopford, 16680; Kolly-Kenny, 4707 ; Pole-Carew, 16580. •. •' 
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“ with it probably the short time left for his food was almost ofcei 
“ consequently he had to go hungry, and thereby he decreased his own 
“ efficiency ; he was not able to keep as fit as he ought to be. I think 
“ it is most important that a man should be able to look after himself. 
“ The same thing applies to scouting, finding his w r ay about the country 
“ by landmarks, and by the sun, and so on, which the Colonial does 
“ naturally in his own natural life, and so was very superior to the 
“ townsman who came out and had no idea of finding his way about.” 

Sir Tan Hamilton also referred to the instinct of Colonials for country, 
their greater touch with nature and individual initiative. Ho added, however, 
that if he were “ going to make a serious attack and drive it home, there 
“ is nobody like our own regular mounted infantry drawn from British 
“ infantry regiments.” He said also, and this passage deserves to be 
quoted at length :— 

“ The Mounted Rifles * would have equalled or perhaps surpassed 
“ the Mounted Infantry had not the majority of the men of all 
“ Colonial regiments been discharged after a year’s service, just as they 
“ became fully trained. Their places were taken by fresh contingents, 
“ with new and untrained officers. It would be impossible to over- 
“ estimate the value of Colonial mounted troops if only their officers 
“ were trained. The difference between the first contingents under 
“ Colonially trained officers and the latter contingents which came out 
“ with untrained officers was remarked by all thoughtful observers. 
“ The same may be said of the first and second contingents of Yeomanry. 
“ Our experiences in this respect go far, I think, to show that with 
“ well trained officers and non-commissioned officers even comparatively 
“.untrained men can very rapidly be made into good troops. In every 
“ case a regiment commanded by a well-selected officer of our Regular 
“ Army was of more value than a similar regiment under a Colonial 
“ officer, and, as far as I could learn by many conversations with those 
“ most intimately concerned, the men preferred a good Regular officer 
“ to anyone else.” 

Lord Roberts was of the same opinion. He said that “ in Colonial corps 
“ generally it was noticeable that their efficiency was materially increased 
“ by attaching to them officers of the Regular Army.” 

147. The shooting capabilities of the over-sea Colonials appear to have 
varied as much as those of other parts of the South African Forces, f One 
witness considered that the shooting of the over-sea Colonials was “ very 
“ disappointing.” There is a general agreement of evidence that they were 
excellent riders, but deficient in horsemastorsbip or care of horses. Lord 
Roberts said : “ It was pointed out to me. generally, that the Colonials did 
“ not look after their horses. Our own men were not over-careful but the 
“ Colonials w ere less so.” This was attributed in the case of the Australians 
to the plentifulness of horse flesh in their own country,! and in this 
respect South African Colonials were stated to be superior. The scouting 
powers of the Australians were highly commended. § 

148. The evidence establishes that the Over-sea Colonial Forces were of 
groat value and did good and useful service throughout the War, and that 
such forces, if provided, could be an important adjunct to the Army as 
mounted rifles in any future war. Certain general deductions as to these 
Forces may be drawn from the evidence, and more particularly from that of 
Lieut.-Colonel John Adye, who was, during the greater portion of the war, 
Assistant Adjutant-General for Colonial Forces. 


* The term “ Mounted Rifles,'' as used in South Africa, includes all mounted troops other than 
RetniLar Cavalry and Regular Mounted Infantry. Practically therefore all the Colonials and 
Imperial Yeomanry fell under this designation (s'e 13941). 
t Methuen, 14208; Bruce Hamilton, 17462; Plumer, 17991. 
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-D Canada. Australia, and New Zealand tiie permanent military 
^ A’lueli appear to oopsist of thoroughly trained men with trained officers* 
a, ^mpamtjvel> small body of men, principally artilfery. for defence of -' 

•.'•JiilCr©. IS, • liOWOYft. 2L • WinfllHfirflhlft'; ,-v.. 



regimdptar 

\ vrrr;^. .,“*'' v v«) w^i3o^cK5c.s m me \ xvoyar ivjjnviry Collect} at' 

Kingston, OfctariV ;»» efficient „ ipid. 'iBost* • hscfuf institution,, ' which has, ' 
turned ..014 spine 'distinguished'.taen. . But,; from the natm:e, of thin K s.' the - ' 
number of men trained at fins ..college is necessarily smhH.- At the'same - • 
tone the freedom and space'in; tbese'uncrowdedb.ouptrics, and theeasieraiid ’ 
more rural life of a large part ■ of the inhabitants,their intelligerlce, their,-, • %_• 
resourcefulness, their knowledge of country, and the fact that a grdat number feflSm' 
are firstmlass horsemen, readily enable them to become.-if p A ipei-lv.. trained fl "’ e "-” 50014 

’ thTiktcaral^M b °r y of , , 1 V ^ 0 l V lted Infantry (Colonel UuntngtotfisWr. 

tnmks cavcdiy) as any General would desire to commands Tbt v are in fact 

as one witness expressed it,liaij soldiers by their up-briindnc.” ,T6 „« Atkina, *».\ 
body of men could, this commendation*. be mojpe^jtistly applied than to the 
corps specmllyenhsted. ni NorthAVe^t. Canada, .fvhich, under, the name of 
btrathconas Horse-, agauf*aud^in dfgfcinguished‘it,self. -,'\r . ... 

I hey, however, $$iiire HraHhi%;apdVdjs 6 ipliie f ^ 4 .j n order to ‘acquire V \ 
this they should have trained office^, amh some VNocUof timh'to exercisa s > • ' 

P ’ a ? ed 111 **» field ns opp'qsdU -to ‘regular, t^-obps.- x'XU not fair • ' 
a?,■ 8 r ai gH from dm plough or . stockyard Vill at once- 
acquire habits of discipline, and become of value, simply because tfieVcah 
ride well, and are very lntellimw ana ni u*.. .1 y X. 
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, Attention, then, slmuld'.hev^iveiUo tlie- PpeVtiWh'olvito provide and 

AjO S - r ed I°' 10ers { & melr/ * ho mm^to the evidence can. 
be trained and disciplined m a compm'atjvtJ.v shbixVhne. 

of Ibis qijostion of -traihWofficers. is appears from the-evitlenee Qneitions sow, 

,r‘ f ^ r .%dr ? e Crenel.,. K.A. U time of war it is pot th be 
f VdnnS llie-I-ogular. Jrmy ghn afford # .provide trained officers, for the > 

Colonial forces: It is,dioyvevtuvof-.tljeptm'iist importance that n’t least: the' 

W 1 K S t *“• SrWSM- *“A and also *«’ Adjutant of each unit should lie 

.trained, aud > 'if.possible; experienced officers. . . Adyo, 12238. 


151. It has beeh sugg^ited; indeed urged, that.,'in preparation forfihetime- ' 
when the Colonies ivij^Again find an opportunity ^supplementing the 

Ar^^vrf ^ppn. f men, eertifin-broad ' 

^.^S-Woreta^l, ^nil that,a manual - 
for the use of officers engaged^ «u&Vclrh ^ce. should be.wimpNed/' 
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. \ . ■■South African Colonial Forces; 

■ ° f men .enlistbd in Sbuth Africa, and sonic what vakielr 

^ 50 ’°?° and 60,0{X),Mshupcafegbrios'of very different \ 

.^fSorTS^* 

Y Y tlidse^illd^^of'.generftl' spkvicehi*South' Africx' and I* 

J St 5 H?Kp iP tf the Intperiwl . U Z ht - and* the South African 

• « * t ^ e - Wer ? a - F eat others ’ but I give-those as 

« ii^onth Afri^fhA 61 * 0 * S ° th ° Se raised for service in cemih colonies 
“ Ji* t0 * erve m Ca P° Colony or Natal, as the ' 

TkL ^ • a ^ d w ere not therefore used in/the Transvaal. 

« ^° r 9eryice in certa in districts, which were \ 

'• to r!nA S Prd' Ule> moumed troops; they were chiefly confined 

: ^ er f >rgely. raised by the Cape Colony 

joveinmient, and to some extent paid by them at .the end of the 
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« war—the last few months. Then, further, there were still mi 
“ localised troops, the Town Guards, who were enrolled for the defence 
“ 0 f a particular town, and who very often were not even embodied 
« because their town was not attacked. Therefore there are a great 
“ number of categories, and besides these there were native levies to 
“ watch the natives, and one or two other small bodies.” 

Such corps as the Imperial Light Horse, the South African Light Horse, 
Thorneycroft’s Horse, and Rimington’s Guides, and the troops raised by 
Major-General Baden-Powell in Rhodesia, evidently differed largely in 
general value from Town Guards. Many men in the first mentioned 
v regiments belonged to the better classes in Johannesburg,_ or were 
adventurous spirits Who had come out and joined at the beginning of the 
War, or, like the men of Rimington’s Guides, were selected from men who 
h*d lived before the War in the country which was the scene of operations, 
and were of a picked class. All these supplied, no doubt, the best 
possible fighting material. The evidence given by Colonel Thorneycroft 
and Colonel Rimington affords ample proof of this. Major-General Sir 
Leslie Bundle also spoke highly of certain corps of South Africans under his 
command, and an enthusiastic descrintion of the Imperial Light Home 
was given to the Commission by Sir A. Hunter. But some of the South 
African local forces appear to have been of uncertain value. Colonel 
Adye pointed out that, as a large number of the inhabitants of these 
Colonies had Dutch sympathies, recruiting, so as not to admit secret 
enemies, was a matter of difficulty; that the training was extremely 
slight; and that the whole force was “continually in a state of 
change,” the terms of service being vague, and men frequently returning to 
tlieir homes until their money was spent. “ Every six months the whole 
of the force was reconstituted.” 

153. At the same time the maintenance of all these South African 
Colonials was a considerable financial burden. The following large sums 
were spent in tlieir pay by the Imperial Treasury :— 




1899-00. 

1900-01. 

1901-02. J 1902-03. 

Totaa. 


£. 

£. 

£. i £i 

£. 

Pay of South African Local Forces 

603,524 

2,136,639 

3,387,161 | 1,600,000 

7,727,324 


This total of 7,727,3*24/. was more than thrice the total sum paid 
from the Imperial Treasury to the Over sea Colonial Contingents, viz., 
2,397,137/., and it seems to be probable that a smaller and more select 
levy of South African troops might, both from an economic and a military' 
point of view, have been more advisable. 

154. Witnesses best qualified by experience to judge, such as Colonels 
Thorneycroft. Rimington, and Adye, and Generals PI inner, Baden- 
Powell, and Kekewich, strongly urged that, in the case of irregular corps, 
such as those raised in South Africa, important posts should be held by 
officers of the Regular Army, with strong and independent powers as to 
discipline, both on account of tlieir superior training, and on account of 
the prestige which a confidence in this superior training gave to them in the 
eyes of men not broken in to discipline.* 

In the opinion of Major-General Baden-Powell, if a force is improvised 
tor the occasion, as was that which he raised in Rhodesia, it is expedient that 
half the officers should belong to the Regular Army, “ first for moral effect in 
“ gaining the confidence of the untrained men and officers ; secondly, in the 
“ practical fact of saving waste in the systematic care of stores, supply 
“accounts, etc.” But it has been shown by the expedience of the late War 
that precisely at the time when Regular Officers are required for these 

* Thorneycroft, 12405; Rimington, 12650; Adye, 12238; Baden-Powoll 19820 ; Plumer, 
17962 ; Kekovich, 22013 ; and see Barton, 16372. 
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is they may also be most required by their regiments and in other 
ions.* 


General Observations with regard to Imperial Forces. 


155. It is, no doubt, necessary that there should be a defined limit to the 
numbers of men trained and equipped as Regular troops which the nation can 
rely upon at any moment; and that limit in 1899 was prescribed bv the 
terms of Mr. Stanhope’s Minute of 1888. Into the extension of the limit 
now proposed we do not enter here, not merely because it is still a matter 
of Parliamentary discussion, but because to do so would only obscure the 
real issue. In 1899 there were some branches of the Service which were 
barely strong enough for the equipment of two Army Corps. That was the 
case with the Army Service Corps and the Army Medical Corps ; and, as we 
have pointed out above, it was the case in regard to officers throughout the 
service. It is impossible not to condemn the system which could allow' 
Militia regiments to be sent to the front under officers who, in many cases, 
were wholly untrained. But the true lesson of the war in our opinion is, 
that no military system will be satisfactory which does not contain powers 
of expansion outside the limit of the regular forces of the Crown, whatever 
that limit may be. 

If tho war teaches anything it is this, that throughout the Empire, 
in the United Kingdom, its colonies and dependencies, there is a reserve of 
military strength which, for many reasons, we cannot and do not wish to 
convert into a vast standing array, hut to- which we may be glad to turn 
again in our hour of need, as we did in 1899. In that year there was no 
preparation whatever for utilising these great resources. Nothing had been 
thought out either as to pay or organisation, as to conditions of service, or 
even as to arms. Even here in England it was to be “an experiment.” 
The new force was not to Tie discouraged, but it was allowed to equip itself, 
and it was denied anything beyond the barest complement of trained 
officers. 

We regret to say that we are not satisfied that enough is being done 
to place matters on a better footing in the event of another emergency. 
No doubt changes have been introduced with regard to the training of 
Volunteers and Yeomanry, but this again is a controversial topic, which has 
been referred to another Commission, and one which need not be pressed in 
connection with the point we desire to make. It must be recognised that 
no amount of training which can be enforced will convert Volunteers or 
Yeomanry into Regular troops. But Volunteers and Yeomanry proved 
themselves of value in the late war under an organization which was 
improvised for them in the face of the enemy. Where is that organization 
now l So far as we can learn, nothing has been done to collect systemati¬ 
cally the valuable experience of tho officers who worked that organization, 
certainly nothing to formulate that experience, to embody it in hand-books, 
or to create a framework which would be ready for prompt and effective 
action. Doubts and difficulties surround us when we attempt to imagine the 
British Empire as a great military Power in the sense of our Continental 
neighbours. But our Inquiry inspires us with much confidence in the 
strength and unanimity of the loyalty of the Empire, and of the value of that 
loyalty if properly used within the limitations which circumstances impose. 


6719. 


* Colonel Adye’s Statement, Appendix to YoL II. of Evidence 
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SECTION III. 



Ammunition, Equipment, and Transport by Sea and Land. 


1 . General Observations Wto Supplies of Material. 

2. Supplies of Ammunition. 

3. Artillery. 

4. Rifles. 

5. Cavalry Arms. 

6 . Clothing and Accoutrements. 

7. Supply of Horses, Mules, &c. 

8 . Engineers—Personnel and Equipment. 

9. Army Medical Corps—Personnel and Equipment. 

10. Army Service Corps Personnel. 

11 . Transport by Land. 

12. Supplies of Food and Forage. 

13. Sources of the Food Supply. 

14. Financial Control in the Field. 

15. The Army Pay Corps. 

10. General Observations as to Expenditure. 

17. Transport by Sea. 


General Observations as to Supplies of Material. 


156. The Commission, in addition to their instruction to inquire into the 
supply of men, are directed to inquire into that of ‘ ammunition, equipment, 
and transport by sea and land.” The terms ammunition and equipment 
between them, using the term equipment in its largest sense, may be regarded 
as covering the supplies of material of all kinds used in the war. 

157. Responsibility for supplies is divided among several departments. 
The Director General of Ordnance supplies “ Warlike stores” of all kinds, 

r (runs and other arms, ammunition, vehicles, accoutrements, clothing 
and kindred necessaries, such as tents, blankets, etc. The Quartermaster- 
General, who supplies food and forage, also is responsible for the supply 
of horses and other animals. The Inspector-General of Fortifications is 
responsible for engineering equipment and material of all kinds, and the 
Director-General of Army Medical Services for medical stores. 

Under the Order in Council of 21st November 1895, the Ordnance factories 
had been under the control of the Financial Secretary at the War Office. At 
the instance of General Sir Henry Brackenbury the Order of the 7th March 
1899 -was made transferring the control of the factories to the Director- 
General of Ordnance. Sir Henry Brackenbury was convinced that the 
factories had fallen into an unsatisfactory condition bv reason of a 
divorce between their management and expert knowledge of the requirements, 
of th'e Army, and that it was essential that the officer charged with supplying 
the Army with stores should control the people making them. He thought 
that but'for this transfer of the factories from the civil to the military side of 
the War Office it would not have been possible to supply, the Army during 
the War* ‘ - \ ’ 


158. Sir Henry Brackenbury V evidence shows that in ^respect of all 
rln'dnce' supplies-the/stock-inuhand at the'..beginning o( s the. War -.was. 

respects sufficient ft)? the -mobilisatioii of ^the contemplated 
reign service force, of twp^Army Corps 'and ’a £!ayalry Division, 


ordnance* supplies, 
not in all 
maximum, foreign 
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s inadequate fco meet the rapid consumption in war, by a force of this 
gth. It was, of course, still more inadequate to meet tlie requirements 
le force of far greater magnitude which was soon collected in South 
Africa. 

The whole public and private factories of the country, working to their 
maximum power, were only just able to meet this sudden and enormous 
demand. 


<SL 


Supplies of Ammunition. 

159. The following tables, supplied by the War Office, show the amount Appendix Vol. ! 
of ammunition (a) sent to South Africa, and (b) actually expended there p. 191. 
during the campaign :— 



1 ---—----- 

Small Arms Ammunition. 

1 ——‘- r-* - 


Rifles, -303-in. 

(including 
Machine Gun 
and Carbine). 


j 

Remarks. 


Pistols. 

In South Africa on 1st June 1899 - 

• .9,000,000 | 

113,459 


Despatched to South Africa between 
1st Juno 1899 and 1st June 1902. 

137,000,000 | 

1,800,228 

Exclusive of ammunition 
taken out by troops em¬ 

Small arms ammunition consumed 
in South Africa during the war. 

66,000,000 

1,036,152 

barking. 

Approximately. 


(a) Statement showing Number of Rounds of Gun Ammunition for Guns in Movable 
Armaments in South Africa on 1st June 1899. 

Number of Rounds. 


15-pr. B.L. Gun. j 9-pr. R.M.L. Gun. 

.1 1 

i 7-pr. R.M.L. Gun. 

2-5-in. R.M.L. Gun. 

3-pr. Q.F, Guo. 

| 

6,264 j 1,200 

800 

3,630 

3,580 

Notk.— The quantities of ammunition held by the various local authorities is 

not known. 


(b) Statement showing amount of Gun Ammunition sent to South Africa during the period from 
1st June 1899 and 1st June 1902. 


9-45-in. B.L. 
Howitzer. 

6-in. Gun.* ^ £ in \P- L - 

j Howitzer. 

| 5-iu. B.L. 
Gun. 

! 5-in. B.L. 
Howitzer. 

4-7-in. Q.F. 
Gun. 

15-pr. B.L 
Gun. 

4,000 

4,600 

1 12,000 

j . . . . - 

l | 17,131 

39,013 

1 

! 29,016 j 

351,360 


12-nr B.L. | 12-pr. Q.F. 
Gun. 1 Gun. 

I 124-pr. Q.F. j,2 
Gun. ! 

! 

•5-in. R.M.L. 
Gun. 

q 

6-pr. Q.F. 
Gun. 

! '■ 

3-pr. Q.F. 1-pr.Q.F. Gun 
Gun. j (pom-pom). 

1 

105,140 j 

35,206 | 

j 

8,000 

life’::' 1 

624 

4,686 

5,120 

499,920 


' These guns were temporarily taken from the fixed armaments for use in the Fisld. 
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Statement sliowiug Number of Rounds of Gun Ammunition expended during the Cjatiipaj 



Period. 

6-in. Gun. 

6-in. B.L. 
Howitzer. 

6*3-in. 

R.M.L. 

Howitzer. 

5-in. B.L. 
Gun. 

5-in. B.L. 
Howitzer. 

4-7 in. Q.F. 
Gun. • 

15-pr. B.L. 

. Gain. 

Prom commencement 
of Campaign down 
to 1st June 1902. 

317 

55 

765 

5,480 

9,790 

. 5,035, 

166,548 




.. ... - - 

Period. 

1 12-pr. B.L. 
Gun. 

12-pr. Q.F. 
Gun. 


9-pr.R.M.L. 

Gun. 

; /■?. ■ 

2'5-in. • 
R.M.L. 

| Gun. 

'•i-pr, Q.F., 
Gun 

(pom-pom). 

r Total . 
Rounds. 

■. • S 

From commencement 
of Campaign down 
to 1st June 1902. 

36,161 

6,143 

1,495 

137 

i ' vk 

3,875 

193,837 

. ■ V 

' . y V 

{ '■' 7 v 

i \ % \ • 

y- \ 


V-/.V 




: Brack enbury> 
. 1,600. 


1601. 


160 The authorised stock of small arms ammunition in thh. ’. . V* 
Kingdom was on 31st March 1890, 151,000,000 rounds. Ibis ampunt was \ 
complete, and there was in addition a stock of about 21,000,000 rounds^ 
towards the year’s practice. Over 50,000,000 rounds had to be sent to i 
South Africa‘before 15th December. Sir Henry Brackenbury stated that \ 
towards the end of December he was, further, supplying the Army y v 

with about 3,000,000 rounds weekly, and that at that date the*.Ordnance y 

factories and the trade together could only produce about 2,500,000 .weekly. • 
.. Since, in addition to the reserve rounds thus sent out to Africa, the troops 
and auxiliary forces who were going out had also to be supplied, a rapid. , 

process of denudation was going on. 


16Q2. 


Moreover, the reserve of 151,000,000 rounds included about 
66 000,000 rounds which, as events- went, were not available at all tor the 
purposes of this War. This was the ammunition known as Mark IV. it 
had been found from the experiences of the Chitral campaign that the 
Mark II. ammunition then in use was. not deadly enough to stop a rush of 
religious fanatics, and steps were taken which, with their consequences m 
the summer of 1899, are best described in the words of Sir Henry 
Bracken bury:— 


“ in India they produced the Dum-dum ammunition, in which the 
** iiAnrl nP the bullet is not covered by the nickel envelope. In this 


” All lIKUtl Ulicy pwuu.u .; . , , , 

“head of the bullet is not covered by the nickel envelope. 

“country we produced a bullet in which there is a small cylindrical 
“hole in the lead at the top, and this is left as an opening, and is not. 
“ covered over with the nickel. This bullet was an expanding bu let. 

“ We had every intention of using this bullet and making it, in tact, the 
“ bullet for the British Army all over the world, and, I think, about 
“66,000,000 of it up to the 31st March 1899 had been deli^l aml 
“ formed part of our stock of 172,000,000. It was known as3^kIV. 
“We had an exceptionally hot summer in 1&99, and it, was found that, 

• “especially in the hands of Volunteers, where the tbm 

• “kept particularly clean, there were several instances m winchJim 
V bullet stripped, to use the technical term ; that is to say, dead pf 
“ the bullet squirted out through this opening m the top of the ” lc ^ 
“envelope, and left the enyelope behind in the rifle. Then, if there was 
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(4cond load, you were apt to get an accident, a blow back in the 
ach. This happened at Bisley, and if happened in several other 
places with Volunteers. There "could be very little doubt of what 

“ was the cause of it; it was due to exceptional heat., and it required a 
"‘rifle which was not clean. We carried out a great number of 
u experiments to try to reproduce this, and we always found it most 
** difficult to reproduce, and the only conditions under which wo could 
“ reproduce it were the conditions of great heat and a dirty rifle. Those 
“ two conditions of great heat and a dirty rifle were exactly the con- 
“ ditions which were likely to occur in war, and, therefore, it seemed 
14 to me, and I so advised the Commander-m-Chief and the Secretary of 
State, that none of this ammunition should be considered serviceable 
“ for war, and, consequently, 60,000,000, or thereabouts, of our reserve 
.** was non-effective for purposes of war. It. was about the same time 
“ also in that summer that the Hague Convention sat, and passed a 
‘ resolution against all expanding bullets, but our Government was not 
“ a party to that Convention, and they declined to be bound by it; 
u but, nevertheless, it is impossible to avoid a feeling that it had a certain 
“ moral effect, and that it was not considered desirable to use an 
“ expanding bullet in time of war. The reason why we did not use the 
expanding bullet in South Africa was not the Hague Convention, 

**■ however, but because the Mark IV. ammunition, our expanding 
41 ammunition, had proved unfit to be used in war. Consequently, about 
two-fifths of our reserve of ammunition could not be used. We were 
u driven to great straits at one time, because wo had actually got 
“ reduced in this country to two or threo boxes of Mark II. ammunition, 

“ so that if we had had to go to war with a European Power we should 
“ have had to fight them with expanding bullets.” 

The War Office sent out 4,000,000 rounds of Mark IV, ammunition to 
South Africa in the early summer of 1899, but on the 15tli July telegraphed 
out orders that it was to be used in practice only, and on the 17th October 
directed that it should all be sent home. 

161. At this time the War Office had as much difficulty to keep up with 
the demands for gun ammunition as they had with those for small arms 
ammunition. Sir Henry Brackenbury made the following statement:— 

“ Of gun ammunition we liad only a reserve of 200 rounds per gun 
<f for each horse and field and mountain gun or howitzer, in addition to if599 
“ the 300 rounds which were with the batteries, and the whole of this 
* f reserve was absorbed by South Africa long before the 15th December, 
and the whole powers of the Ordnance factories and the trade had to 
“ be turned on for further supplies. Naval orders for ammunition had 
“ to be held in abeyance from the beginning of October. We borrowed 
“ ammunition from the Navy, and we borrowed ammunition from the 
“ Government of India, and yet I was unable to meet Sir Kedvers 
“ Buffer’s demands for 5-inch howitzer ammunition and 7-pounder 
u ammunition until a fortnight after they should have been complied with. 

“ I had to deplete the quantities of ammunition for the siege train in 
“ order to supply the 6-inch howitzers in South Africa, and to take guns 
“ from the armament at Plymouth to meet Sir Kedvers Buffer’s demand 
“ for longer range guns.” 

On the 20th November 1899, the Secretary of State, in reply to 
requisitions from Sir Kedvers Buffer, had to cable that “ there is only eight 
“ weeks’ supply of Mark II. 303 in ball ammunition in the country, and all 
“ gun ammunition will be exhausted before eight weeks.” It is obvious that, 
for a time, home defence was very inadequately provided for, but when this R , . , 0 - 0 , 
dangerous crisis was past, the supply and distribution, both of gun and Kitchener 186 
small arms ammunition, appears to have been quite adequate to the needs Of 
the War in South Airica. 

It should be observed that in the Ordnance factories in order to meet the 1613 . 
demands for South Africa in the autumn of 1899, all naval orders had to be 
put aside, and that oven then, though the factories were working day and 
night and on Sundays, at great cost, and the manufacturing resources of the 1613. 
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trade were'afeVtHxeil jo fclie\uttermost, it was only just possible to meet 
demands. „ Sir Henry ijrapkenbury stated that— 

• * . . “ A gre^t deal, of the v machinery in the Ordnance factories urgently 

• " . “ needed'replacement by 'labour-saving machines, and we had no real 

‘ s i'CservQ of power of output in,/the country; and it caused me the 
“ deepest anxiety as' to what would .take place in the event of a war in 
which i>pth Navy and Army Were engaged, for- if in this war, in which 
'• “ only ’the land fobces were engaged, we had, in order to keep up 
*f supplies, to. borrow ammunitiom from the Navy, what would happen if 

* . ' $ the Aniiy /imb Navy Were both to be engaged l it would be impossible 

“ to meet tlie demands for ammunition undeV conditions then 
. “ existing,”*' ‘ * ' . • . » / \ 1 

162. The-evident shows that, the t^uality^Qf.tke g\uj-^ammunition was 
' i good/' and much excelled that used‘ .by the Boers, whose shells, owing to 
defective fo^es, frequently*, did - 'not, • burst. . On ’the occasion when their 
.artillery fire prOive'd’ most "deadly,,-frie action at Spion &dp, they are said to 
/ haVd'used bhe British’ gnps'Vi^^n^unitibA eapturod at Colenso. There 
.’ was a' divisionof ojMuibiiainOng^iti^es as to" the relative merits of common 

• shell and ^shrapnel- and some witnessestboughK that the former on .account 

bf greater bursting power,' w&smoVe effective^ especially for cleaning trenches, 
aha should be taken for use as well as'smkpnel* .Afajor-General Sir G. 
H. Marshall who was General Officer commanding the;. Artillery in South 
Africa, said that the opiriion of Artillery officers i^io in the 

war was \manimous as to the inefficiency of common shell, and tlie 
superiority of-shrapnel, General Marshall stated his views upon this whole 
subject, .ami summarised the information given by numerous Artillery officers, 
in a' statement with which he supplied the Commission, and to which v r e 

\ refer with‘regard to this technical matter. His point of view is that 
common shell, has no effect upon well designed modern trenches, and that 
the present' Abject of artillery fire is to prevent, while Infantry are 

• advancing, the enemy from manning his trenches, and to keep down or 
silence aJtpgetkef-his fire, and for this purpose shrapnel is by far the most 
effective.’. “ TiU the enemy occupies his trenches, and by endeavouring to 
’“ check'the attacking Infantry, show's himself, no nature of field gun fire is 
“ of value; as soon as he does show himself shrapnel is unquestionably 
“ the only projectile to use.” Sir Andrew Noble, of the Elswick Works, 
thought that for field guns shrapnel shells were the most effective, but. that, 
dominion shell, if charged with lyddite, would be the most effective for 
firing into a fort or stockade. To obtain the complete effect from lyddite 
.shell, it would, however, be necessary, according to this witness, that there 
should be a fulminate in the shell, which, so far, lias not been allowed, for 
reasons /which he stated. In the absence of ji fulminate, and consequently 
of detonation, the lyddite shell appears to have been in the war more alarm¬ 
ing than damage-causing. Sir. G. II. Marshall said that “the effect ot the 
“ lyddite shell did not fulfil the exaggerated expectations,” and evidence 
to the same effect was given by other officers.! Lieutenant-General Sir 
Charles Warren was of the contrary opinion. 

162. Sir G. H. Marshall said that he had received from Artillery officers 
no complaints as to the cordite, but there was some evidence to show* that this 
material is affected in its power by changes of temperature.^ Sir Kedvers 
Buller said that the cordite was not smokeless, and not so certain or even 
as it should have been. 


* Barton, 16313; Paget, 16520; Stopford, 16695; Murray, 17822. 

t Hildyard, 15972, 16109; Gatacre, 16835; Lambton, 19133; Methuen, 14341 ; Hama, 
19065. 

' t Hildyard, 16112, 16130; Buller, 15473; Noble, 20888; Harris, 19080; Lambton, 
V 19119, 19128. 
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Artillery. 



164. The following Tables show the supply of guns of all kinds, exclusive Appendix Vol , 
of naval guns, in South Africa, on the 1st June 1899. and those sent there P- 191 - 
after that date. 

(a) STATEMENT showing Number of Guns and Howitzers which were in South Africa 
on 1st June 1890. 






Guns. 





' 6'3-in. 

| K.M.L. 

1 Howitzers. 

15-pr. B.L. 

H-T 

PQ 

c, ' 

. 

IS 1 

1 ® 1 

- ! 

4 

« ! 

S- 

% \ 
« ! 

I •$: j 

& 

9" 

04 

co 

Machine 

Guns. 

In movable armament, Ac. 
(excluding guns in fixed 
armaments). 

1 

18* 


i ^ 

4 

12t 

7 

46 

Other than the property of 
the Imperial Go Vermont. 

2 

9 

3 

•i : 

‘ 24 

! 13 




* Brigade Division R.F.A., 13t.h, tilth, 69th Batteries. 
T Six in possession of No. 10 Mounted Battery. 


(b) Statement showing Number of Guns and Howitzers of the various natures which were 
sent to South Africa during the period from 1st June 1899 and 1st June 1902. 


Howitzers. 

Guns. 

945-in. B.L. 

6-in, B.L. 

5-in. B.L. 

5-in, B.L. 

4*7-in. Q.F. 

15-pr. B.L. 

1 12-pr. Q.F., 

I 12 cwt. 

1 

4 

12 

■ 

" 

18 

24 

322 

| 


Guns. 

Machine Guns. 

12-pr. B.L., 

6 cwt. 

12|-pr. Q.F, j 

2*5-in. R.M.L. 

1-pr. Q.F. 

| (pom-pom). 

76 m.m. 
Hotchkiss. 

78 

4 

1 

7 

50 

1 

315* 


Note. —The above figures do not include any guns supplied by the Royal Navy. 
* Does not include the Colt Guns sent to South Africa by the Colt Gun Company. 
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1680. 

14665. 

1674. 

1697. 

16850. 
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165. it appears from Sir Heiirv Brackenburys'statements that alter tjnej 
mobilisation of the Field Force in October 1890, the artillery material Hr 
reserve was very small. 

He said — 

“We had in reserve the material of only^bne Horse Artillery battery, 

“ and that battery had been converted to an experimental quick-firing 
“system. We had only material for eleven 15-pounder batteries, of 
“which two had been converted to an experimental system, leaving 
“ only nine available, and those were so immediately required for 
“arming batteries which had to be raided in this country jn con- 
“ sequence of all our artillery going out to? the war, that having sent 
“ out five to South Africa, as soon as we had handed .ov^r the. rest . 

“ here we had none wdiatever in reserve.- We had to send but,to South ^ 

“ Africa, three batteries of 5- inch howitzers, and in reserve we luM only. * \ \ ’ 

“ one 5-inch howitzer. In order to send out throe howitzers fo Smithy ; 

“ Africa to replace, I had to take two of those appropriated, to movable -A ' 
“ armaments of fortresses. This is a statement of what I had towlo on^ \ 
“the 15th December, but at a later date we • got-, into* a worse; v \- 
“condition.’’ ‘ . '■■■ q - %A r 

166. The chief questions which have been raised relatively to the equip- s 

ment of the Army in South Africa with $uns, at the beginning of'‘.the- 
war, are ' a • V \ 

(1) Whether there should not have been long-range guiis^cqgvy^h^^ 

to those which the Boers brought into the field. ^ . 

(2) Whether there should not have been some quick-firing guns:.y ' • ' 
With regard to the first point the facts are as follows the Boer 

ordinary long range high velocity 2*95 field gun had a maximum ranged! 

6,800 yards, but with a lighter shell than the British 15-pounder. N 

Boers also had 120 m.m. howitzers with a range of 7,000 yards'. They.alsb ^ 

had four heavy fortress guns,’ three of which they brought down into Natal \ 

and eventually mounted in the hills about Ladysmith. These gups had a 
maximum range of about 11,000 yards and fired a shell of 64 pound \ 
weight. . , 1 

As against these guns the Natal Army, under Sir George w hite, was 
equipped, apart from the naval guns, with 15-pounder field guns, having a 
maximum range of 5,500 yards and a time fuse available up to 4,100 yards 
and 5-inch field howitzers with a range of about 4,900 yards. ' / n \ 

Sir Charles Warren observed that “the 15-pounder fiohl gun was-' . 

“ exceedingly defective in 1900 in Natal because the limit of effective burst 
“ of its shrapnel shell was only about 3,500 yards, very little above the limit 
“ of Boer long range rifle fire ; the result .was that there was no space 
“ available for manoeuvre for the guns, and they could not be properly 
“ covered by infantry without the latter getting too nOar the Boer fire. 

“ This will account for some of the casualties among the infantry which 
“ would have been avoided had there been a longer range for the burst 
v “ of shell.” 

Lord Methuen said : “ I cannot think our field gun equalled the Creuzot 
“ in range, nor do I think we found the range as quickly or accurately as 
A the enemy. I think you will find most of the commanders agree with me, 

“ atid none of the gunners do. They think their guns quite as good as, the 
“ Creuzot, and they think they are extremely good at judging distances.’ 

Lord Roberts said-: — 

“ Our experiences in South Africa have shown us, that in the way 
“ of Artillely materiel, we were considerably behind other European 
“ nations at the commencement of the late war. Our field gun, though 
“ a good serviceable weapon, was wanting both in range and rapidity 
“ of fire, whilst the fact of the enemy employing heavy Field Artillery 
“ against us at the commencement of hostilities, placed us in a difficulty 
, - “ which wc mould not have avoided without calling on the sister service 
“ for the assistance of naval guns."- 
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withstanding thi-s opinion it would, we think, be unjust to say that 
did armament prepared by the Ordnance Department was inferior 
it which was in use by other great nations, or that there was a 
deficiency in the number of guns, though there was undoubtedly deficiency in 
the reserve. 

The explanation given by Sir Henry Brackenbury on these points was as 
follows: The moral deduced by European Artillery generally, from events 1674, 
in the most recent continental wars was that long-distanco shooting was to 
be deprecated, and that guns should commence work at effective ranges 
and be well pushed to the front. The idea seems to have been that an 
effective range was between 3,000 and 4,000 yards, so that although the 
field guns used, including our own, could actually throw much further, a 
time fuse available up to 4,100 yards was considered equal to what was 
expected of them. Beyond that, distance shrapnel shell could only be used 
with percussion fuses. “If the tendency in war to use guns up to their 
“ extreme range had been more appreciated perhaps a demand would have 16 i9- 
“ arisen for a time fuse available up to the full range of the gun.” Sir 
Henry Brackenbury considered that in accepting these principles, Artillery 1674 
officers, while correct as to their view of the small destructive effect of long¬ 
distance fire, had too much overlooked the moral effect, which the South 167 4 19102 
African war proved to bo considerable, especially in the case of troops not 1682 ’ 1684,1760. 
accustomed to it, and of cavalry. He pointed out that in Africa the air neo. 
was much more clear than in Europe, and that this encouraged and 
facilitated long-range firing. 

167. It does not appear to have occurred to anyone before the war that 
the Boers could, or would, bring the heavy fortress guns which they were 
known to possess into action in the field, and, as it had never been contem¬ 
plated that a British force would be invested in Ladysmith, there were there 
no fortifications or guns of position. The War Office first heard in the middle 
of October 1899 that the Boers were using heavy guns in the field. On the 
25th October the Director-General of Ordnance requested the General Officer 
Commanding in South Africa to send to Durban two 6'3-inch rilled muzzle- 
loading howitzers, the property of the Colonial Government, which were at 
King William’s Town. These arrived at Ladysmith in time. Admiral Harris, 
on a request from Sir George White on the 25tli October, sent H.M.S. 

“ Powerful ” from Simons Town with instructions to send a Naval Brigade 

up to Ladysmith. This force, with two 4.7-inch guns and four 12-pouuder Harris, 19003. 

12 cwt. quick-firing guns, and some smaller guns left Durban on the 29th 
October and arrived just in time to cover the retreat of Sir George White Lambcon, 19099. 
into Ladysmith after the action on the following day. Without this assist¬ 
ance arriving, by good fortune, only by a few hours in time to get into the 
place, the defenders of Ladysmith would have been hopelessly out-ranged in 16 ®]> and White 
guns. * 148U - 

168. Admiral Harris expressed the opinion that the effective range ofthei90Gl. 

47-inch guns (by no means big guns as naval guns are reckoned) is not more 
than 5,000 yards, and that as, at Ladysmith, they were expected to fire 

up to 7,000 and 8,000 yards, the practice which they made there hardly tested 

their powers fairly. General Ilunter did not consider the practice of the 

naval guns at Ladysmith to have been good, but this allegation was 14657. 

indignantly contradicted by Admiral Lambton, and was not supported by 

other witnesses * At a later date numerous naval guns and men were supplied 19125 - 

by Admiral Hairis to Sir Redvers Buffer in Natal and to other parts of the 

scone of operations, other guns being rapidly sent out by the Admiralty to 9006, 19t 7 ' 

replace those taken from the ships. 

Meanwhile, at home, at the beginning of November, the War Office took 
over four 47-inch quick-firing guns from the Admiralty, prepared their 
equipment and sent them out early in December, and sent out al$, ‘ some 1680 
siege howitzers, and subsequently other long-range guns. Time-fusf\ u>r field 
guns capable of burning for a range of 6,400 yards were also ord d, and , 679 . 
were being sent out towards the end of January 1900. Thus fcne lesson 
taught by the Boers was rapidly applied, and, at present, Sir Henry Bra Jcen- 
lmry informed the Commission, “ we are going in for heavy field batteries.” 1684. 

* As to Naval guns, see evidence of White, 14816, 14930; Buller, 15472; Warren, 15850; 

Paget, 16530; Pole Carew, 16617; Stanford, 16745, Colville, 17092; Bruce Hamilton, 17540; 

Harris, 19057. 
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169. There were no quick-firing guns in South Africa, until the Navy! 
up their 4 7-iheh and 12-pounder quick-firing guns, and other. 47-inch gfc 
were sent .out from home. Sir Henry Bracken.bury stated that up to 1899 
“ no European . Power had got a real quick-firing gun except France, and 
France had kept hers most tremendously secret,”. Different trials of guns 
of the kind had been made at home before the War, but none had been 
found to be satisfactory, and a temporary device had been adopted to render 
the rate of fire more rapid. With this “spade attachment” about four 
rounds of aimed fire could be got out of a field gun, as against six or eight 
which the Boers got out of their quick-firing guns. In the course of the 
War’"the War Office obtained from German makers 18 batteries of “real 
“ quick-firing guns, and have made them a* model upon which they hope to 
improve:” These batteries were not sent out to South Africa. 

• 170. Evidence was given by several officers with regard to the relative values 

• of weight and range on the one side and mobility on the other in the 
f case, of field artillery. Sir Jan Hamilton expressed the view that the field 

artiliery in the War was unnecessarily mobile; that great mobility should be 
v confined to horse artillery. He called attention to the great amount of space 
\Taken up by the number of guns which accompany an army, and expressed 
his opinion that two heavy guns could silence six field guns. Fie considered 
that the only artillery used in the field should be (a)‘horse artillery to 
accompany mounted branches, and (b) position artillery to accompany 
dpfyntry, at a pace no greater than that of infantry.* He thought that the 
present field gun might be so much lightened as to serve as a horse 
artillery gun. The leading artillery officer who gave evidence, Major-General 
% Sir G. H. Marshall, on the contrary, said that it would be impossible so 
to lighten the 15-pounder field gun as to make it available for accompanying 
cavalry. He slated that .it is at present proposed to substitute for the 
present 15-pounder an 18.-pounder quick-firing fiekbgun, with an effective 
range with shrapnel of 6,000 yards, and to introduce A horse artillery gun of 
the same range and shrapnel effect but with a 12J pound shell, and a some¬ 
what less weight behind teams than the present gun. 

171. The quick-firing light guns, known as' pom-poms, throwing a 
succession of small 1-pound shells to a range of about 4,000 yards, were a 
novelty introduced by the Boers, having been bought by them before the War 
from an English firm. They seem to have had some moral effect in come 
quence of the ease with which the range of a moving enemy could be kept by 
them, and to have been useful for accompanying cavalry, and special 
purposes, but, by reason of their small bursting power, to have done little 
material damage, t ' • \ 

172? Taken as a whole the evidence suggests that in volume and effective 
fire with good bursting shell the British artillery was superior to that of the 
Boevs.-although the Boers may have* had a few field guns of more modern 
pattern. 7 The reason probably is that suggested ‘ by General Marshall, 
-viz.j'that, a large artillery cannot be hurriedly changed without due caution 
.artd^reiql experiments. ' “The Boers, on the other‘hand, requiring only a 
“ few. guns, were able to go to the manufacturers, and take whatever was in 
■ “ stock, and of the newest pattern.” Sir Andrew Noble, thought that in this 
country, aVao*npare.& with other Powers, there-was too* much disposition to 

• awkit befdre->c-armmg a finality of invention which “ can never be attained.” 

V 17Q. That The. Boers should have had v tlie idea, which had not entered 
intqJhe tiiifids of British officers, that great fortress guns "could be brought 
intfo'the field and dragged up steep hills, was attributed by witnesses to the 
fact that they are a people who aro bred from boyhood to manage teams, 
and u. ierstand the art of getting out of them all their power. § This skill, 

—d r-. ■ - r ~~~ 

* And .v s' Bundle, 17932. - * * _• 

1 Roberts, 10584 ; Methuen, 14341; French, 17129 j Marshall, 18522 ; Plumer, 180Q7 
Tulliha.-dine, 26281 ;\Dawspl}, 20939. V > ■ 

. { See list of Boer guns at Q. ,18522. ’• . . 

$ See Bunter, 14674. ■ x 
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lien/skill in managing the strength of their rifling 5 horses, in. utilising 
•Vermin entrenching, in scouting, in living without a regular 'commissariat,, 
to be one of the natural advantages belonging to men who have lived 
in a not much, developed and pastoral country.. 

174. Major-General Sir G. H. Marshall called our attention to the number 
'*■ \ of different classes of guns employed in the field in South Africa. There 
/was inconsequence much difficulty in distributing so many, softs of ammu¬ 
nition amongst the various units operating over a great area and in ensuring 
that there should be. no deficiency anywhere.. This difficulty was success¬ 
fully met, bxit obviously might easily have led to disasters. General Marshal) 
recommended that in future campaigns four kinds of guns onlV (apart from 
Maxims) should be employed, viz., a field artillery gun, a horse ^artillery gun, 
a field artillery howitzer, and a heavy’ battery gnu.* 

‘V ^ . 

,* \ 175.. The Commission received some evidence witli regard to the supply of 

v guns./md ammiuiitron by the trade to the Government. Sir Andrew Noble 
' stated-that at tjic time when the War broke out his company were .manufae- 
' tiiring shrapnel shell for the" War Office at tljie rat&.of. about 20(1 or GOO. a 
week, About five weeks after the War broke out lie was asked by the War 
- Office what lie could suppfyj and replied, that he thought in time “ wemight 20835. 

‘ get up to* 7 o 000'aweek:’’ V But, .he sakh\ f ‘ we might have been doing 
7,000 a week at thkfc moment if they had. told us six or seven weeks 
. before,”-, so that liis- company might, have had Time to increase toVils, 
moulds, arid other appliances. . Both Sir Andrew Noble and Lieutenant . 

>. Dawson, R.N., of “ Vickers, Sons-ami Maxim,” .represented that nlunufac : 20900, 20907, 
" Vurers-.Would be in a better position to meet. Government orders rapidly on 
the occasion of a war if a larger ahd more, regular share in production wore' , • \ 
given to t hem hi time of peace. Lieutenant/Dawson stated that before the 20908, , , 
War liis firm'had not received any orders for field guns.from the Government, 

A' and that’theyeee^ved : i 10 notice from*thi\War Office before October 1899 of 1 
• the probability of'TinV spe^'hiL demapil. , Hud they received orders for guns 
mid equipments, .kcct>?dihg tqGovernment designs, before,the War, much 
V-‘ delay in providirtg special appliaiieos’hiid adapting workshops would have* 
been avoided. Driving The. War\they -luid -manufactured for the .Govern- 
• •/•ment large quantities, of-, field.' artillery and ammunition’, and had -much 
increased theft'maritfinerv ■rind w.m’kshops. Much of this jilank, had befen, i 
since the War came to an. end, lying idle for wan.t of orders.- 'He r^lrosnntgdl 
A .’that in view .of- these facts- and of the enoriuohs capital expenditure .which 
; they had incurred^the AVar Office might help liis company’bynot giviiiglpiite 2 
such a large proportion of, the normal .work to the Rqyal-.Ordnance 
factories’. , - . V *-a" . ' ’ ' 'V" .' AV¬ 
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J 17,74a rifiosb'8,480 , carbines and 2,297 pistols were sent out between 
% that .date anc).the ciid'of the War. These amis and lances were the only 
’ articles the reserves .of -a which had, up to December 1899, proved to be 
sufficient; It must, however, be noted that after the War had commenced 
an error was discovered which was of a serious nature. The regular troops 
<vvent -out in 1899 armed with the Lee-Metford rifle, except about . 25,000 
-Reservists who were armed with the Lee-Enfield. The last-named rifle was 
• that which some years' earlier the War Office had decided to adopt in lieu 
of the Lee-Metford, from which it differed in respect of the number, depth, 
and width of the grooves. Since the date of that decision all rifles manu¬ 
factured had been Lee-Enfields, and the reserve of rifles, to the number 
of about 200,000,’■were of this kind. When, in December 1899, the War 
Office began to arm the ..imperial Yeomanry with Lee-Enfields, it was 

* Aato successful'supply £>£. tynmumtitwi,.Murray, 178-16-18, , , 


im, 
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Lueas.6494. 


Barton, 16364, 


discovered that the sighting was incorrect, and that the rifle shot 18 in 
to the right at a distance of 500 yards. Steps were at once taken to 
.‘liter the sighting both of the rifles then being given out and of those which 
bad already gone to South Africa, but, as Sir Henry Brackenbury said, 
“it was an awful • blow, just at >the moment when we were beginning to 
“ take this new weapon into use, to find that this mistake had been made.” 
It was, in fact, an oversight comparable to that which has already been 
mentioned with regard to the Mark IV. bullets, and one still less 
excusable, since it was some years since the manufacture of these rifles had 
begun. The discovery in the case of the rifles, it should be observed, was 
made, not by the War Office, but by the Imperial Yeomanry authorities 
to whom the rifles were supplied, and who first called attention to the 
matter. . 

The evidence shows that the Lee-Metfords and Lee-Enhelds as used m the 
field, gave, on the whole, satisfaction.* Lord Kitchener, however, said that 
“ tlie rifle is capable of improvement, and was no better than, if so good as 
“ the Mauser.” Several witnesses expressed a preference for a clip arrange¬ 
ment of cartridges, such as that of the Manser, as securing more rapid 
loading, t The witnesses wore not unanimous on this matter, and reasons 
were stated for preference of the existing arrangement. 

There was complaint that the carbine with which Cavalry were armed at 
the outset of the War was not a more effective Weapon, and subsequently 
during the War rifles were supplied.! 


1600. 

17230. 

19945. 


Bee paragraphs 
86 to 91. 
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Cavalry Arms. 

177. The stock of lances in reserve at the beginning of the War proved 
sufficient. In the case of Cavalry swords the authorised reserve was 
<5,000, but in consequence of the fact that a change in pattern had been 
long under consideration the reserve had fallen to 80 swords. 

Sir John French thought that “ the present Cavalry sword is ^the very 
“ worst that could possibly be used for any mounted troops at -all.” 

Major-General Baden-Powell said, “ the present sword is a perfectly useless 
“ weapon to my mind, whether as a sword or anything else.” . 

Some witnesses thought, that a short lance, like an Indian hog-spear, 
wonld be a more useful weapon than the present lance. The question of 
the most suitable arms for cavalry under present conditions is intimately 
connected with cavalry tactics and has been previously referred to in our 
Report. 


1604. 


7906, 

7906. 


7903. 

Mamnls, 7903. 


Clothing. 

178. When Sir Henry Brackenbury becamo Director-General of Ordnance, 
shortly before the beginning of 1899, the responsibility for the supply of 
clothing had just been transferred to that Department. It had previously 
rested with the Director of Clothing, under the control of die Financial 
Secretary. Sir Henry Brackenbury found that the reserves of clothing 
were inadequate to ineet even peace requirements, and asked for the 
preparation of a reserve equal to six months ordinary supplies, at the 
cost of 320,000/. This demand was put forward in February, but does 
not appear to have reached the Finance Branch till May 1899. It 
was considered by officials in that department that as the annual estimates 
had been framed, and a supplementary estimate would have had to be made 
to meet this requisition, it was useless to push the matter forward. It 
was therefore kept back for consideration in the autumn. “Meanwhile the 
“ war supervenod, and that demand became a thing of the past. It appears 
to be singular that, in a critical time, a demand of this magnitude put 


* See e.<j., Pole-Carew, 16614; StQpford, 16635; Gatacro, 16772; Colvile, 16974; Plumer, 18080; 
Macbean, 19599; Crabbe, 19772; Hildyaid, 15972. 

t Rimington, 12685 : Paget, 16518; Hii'dyard, 15972; Knox, 17640; Carr, 19146; Atkine, 
20781. On the other side see Colvilo, 16974. . 

J Stopford, 16635; French, 17129. 
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»y the Chief of a great supply department should not. at least, 
i brought to the notice of the Secretary of State, even although the 
had been framed. 

the outbreak of the War there were in stock complete kits for 
82,500 men intended for the equipment of reservists in the event of active 1619- 
service. Of this the great coats and a few other articles were considered 
to be fit for service iu South Africa, but the whole of the body clothing 
was unsuitable for active service in that country, and perhaps in most 1619. 
countries where active service may he expected, because it was not khaki 
hut red and blue clothing. # 

On the 1st April, 1899. however, money had been granted for the 
provision of 40,000 “ kliaki drill ” suits, and these were in store when the 
war broke out At a meeting of the Army Board on the 31st August, 

1899, the Adjutant-General pointed out the unsuitability of khaki drill for 
wear in a wet climate such as may be expected, in parts of South Africa 
during the months of November to March, and was strongly supported 
in his view by the Director-General of the Army Medical Service. The 
Board recommended that two suits of khaki serge or other woollen material 
should be provided for all the meu in the Field Force. The sanction to 
this expenditure could not be obtained until the general sanction to l6 * 4 - 
mobilisation expenditure on 22nd September, 1899, and there was much 
difficulty in getting the khaki serge made in time. 

It is obvious that there must be great difficulty in providing clothing and 
other reserve equipment with a view to general emergencies for an army 
like the British, which may have to operate in very differing climates. 1645 

The first three divisions went ont in the kliaki drill, and it was found 
useful in fact The Imperial Yeomanry authorities who equipped the first j iUCaSj 
contingent issued, except in a very few cases, nothing but serge. 

Sir Henry Brackenbury summed up his difficulties iu respect of clothing 
in a Minute, dated 11th January, 1900. 

He wrote w- 

" All my difficulties have arisen from the fact that the troops sent 1620. 
** out to South Africa had to be entirely re-clothed from head to foot 
“ before being sent out. In the infantry the blue helmet had to be 
“ replaced by a white helmet, and the red serge frock by khaki drill. 

“ After embarkation had commenced the khaki drill frock was discarded 
“ for khaki serge. After manufacturing the khaki serge had com- 
“ menced, a new pattern frock was ordered ; that had to be discarded, 

“ aa contractors objected to it, owing to difficulties of manufacturet 
“ Tweed trousers had to he replaced by kliaki drill, afterwards changed 
“ to khaki serge. Even the boots had to be changed, as the foreign 
service boot differs from the home service boot. In cavalry and 
“ artillery there were the same changes in helmets and frocks as in 
“ the infantry ; cloth pantaloons had to be replaced by cord pantaloons, 

“ knee books had to be replaced by ankle boots and puttees. Similar 
“ changes had to be made for all services—Royal Engineers, Army 
“ Service Corps, Army Ordnance Corps, &c. I submit that a .system 
“ such as above described is eminently unpractical, and unsuited to the 
“ requirements of an army which is maintained to enable us to make 
“ war. I recommend the present opportunity, when nearly all our 
“ troops are clothed in kliaki, for making that colour, v or some other 
“ variable colour of brown, the Working dress of our Array.” 

We understand that this step has since then been taken in connection with 
the recommendations of the “ Mowatt Committee,” who advised, in the year 
1900, an expenditure of 932,000/. in establishing reserves of clothing on the 
basis of drab serge for universal wear. 


<SL 


* See as to colour, Barton, 16368. The groat coats even seem to have been in fact unsuitable 
See post paragraph 

t The Director-General of Ordnance is not responsible for the patterns of clothing, which fall 
within the province of the Adjutant-General. 
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179. With regard to boots, Sir Henry Brackenbury explained that - 

the War the “ home boot was a great,* * * § thick, clump-soled boot. The men 
“ liked it at home in time of peace ; it did not wear out quickly, and, con- 
“ «equently, it saved their pocket ;* but when they went to war these clump 
“ S oles separated, and they would not stand the tremendous wear and tear 
“ of a campaign. The foreign service boot, which was a hand-sewn boot, 
“ and a very good boot indeed, we could not get in sufficient number. 
We were informed that the distinction between home service and active 
service boots has now been removed, and that there is a pattern available 
for all purposes. In the War the difficulty was partly met by the provision 
of hand-sewn boots bv the Indian Government. 

When these preliminary difficulties had been overcome, at great cost, by 
pressure on the manufacturing capacities of the country, the supply of 
clothing and boots in South Africa appears to have l>een satisfactory, t 
though a few criticisms were made as to details, especially as to the quality 
of the boots sent out at one period in the Wai-.| An officer commanding 
an infantry battalion stated that the great coats supplied were found to 
be an incumbrance rather than a comfort. General Hildyard said that 
thev “ could not be carried by the men both on account of their conspicuous 
“ colour and of their weight,” and that, while men were lying down in action, 
the rolled great coat afforded a mark for the enemy. 

Accoutrements. 

180. We heard much criticism of the ammunition pouches which were, 
after the War had begun, gradually replaced by the more convenient 
bandolier.§ The chief defect of the ammunition pouches supplied was that 
ammunition was easily lost out of them, especially when men ran. Lord 
Kitchener observed that “ our losses in ammunition in this campaign, which 
“ hi itself proved a source of supply to the enemy, cannot be ascribed to a 
“ want of care of the individual soldier so much as to the peculiar unsuit- 
“ ability of the article supplied to him in which to carry his rounds.” It 
was considered that the adoption of the Boer aiTangement of bandoliers 
and of cartridges fastened by a clip would obviate this. 

181. In the opinion of Sir Charles Warren the knapsack or valise supplied 
was “an absurdity,” and an officer commanding an Infantry battalion stated 
that these accoutrements were altogether (i cumbersome, heavy, and badly 
balanced.” 

Entrenching Tools. 

182. The “ Wallace ” spade intended to be carried by the Infantry was stated 
by most witnesses to have proved too weak, and to have been an almost useless 
encumbrance in South Africa. Several witnesses represented that the right 
course was that good tools should be carried close to the fighting line in ligh t 
carts. 

Saddlery and Harness. 

183. Lord Roberts considered that the saddlery supplied by the War 
Office “ was of good material and workmanship,” but that that supplied 
locally and from the Colonies “ hardly reached the proper standard.” Major- 
General Baden-Powell and Brigadier-General liinnngton preferred the 
Colonial saddle. Several witnesses thought that the Cavalry saddle was too 
heavy. || The harness supplied by the Ordnance Department appears to have 
been of good quality. 

* On homo service, boots are issued to the soldier overy six months, but he has to pay for 
repairs, 1624. 

f See Kitchener, 189 ; 'Roberta, 10501, 10548; Crabbe, 19774. 

I ■See Carr, 1914G; Macbean, 19557. , . c 

§ Kitchener, 189; Roberts, 10501, and see Warren, 15789; Hildyurd, 15972 ; barton, 16361 
Knox, 17647 ; Carr, 19146-215; Macbcan, 19557; Kekewich, 2184. 

|| See Haig, 19449; Tullibardino,’20381 . 
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Supply op Horses, &q. 

'reneral Sir Charles Mansfield Clarke, then Quartermaster-General, 
l evidence, put in statistics showing that, altogether, 518,794 horses 
i,78J mules and donkeys had been provided for ihe South African. 

War, and that 347,007 horses and 5U,339 mules and donkeys were Appendix Yo!., 

“expended during the campaign,” and 13,144 horses and 2,81.6 mules and. pp. 258-260, 

donkeys were “ lost on voyage.” Of the animals procured, 470,600 horses 

and 1*49,649 mules were provided by the Remounts Department, including 

those with the units before the outbreak of hostilities. The rest were 

provided by the Imperial Yeomanry in the case of the first contingent, and 

by the Colonies, or were sent from India. The total expenditure on horses, 

mules and donkeys, procured from all sources, exclusive of freight, is stated 

in these tables to have amounted to 15,339,142/. Other tables put in show AppemU* \ ol. 

the average cost of animals at different dates and from different countries, p * " 

lioth excluding and including freights. In the case of horses the average cost* 

to date of shipment varied from 47/. 14s. 2d. in respect of 18,213 horses 

purchased in the United Kingdom between October, 1899, and April, 1900, to 

8/. 3*. 9 d. in respect of 11,666 horses purchased in the Argentine Republic 

between November, 1899, and April, 1900. 

185. Questions connected with remounts have engaged the attention of a 
military Court of Inquiry and two Committees. The Court of Inquiry was 
appointed by order of the Commander-in-Chief, dated 20th February 1902, to 
inquire in the administration of the Remounts Department. They heard 
evidence from 59 witnesses and reported on the 22nd August 1902. Their 
inquiry ranged over the whole subject of the organization of the Remounts 
Department, the purchase of horses and mules during the War, their 
transport to South Africa, and the causes of the enormous losses of animals 
in the campaign. 

186. The salient facts are— 

1. That on the basis of Mr. Stanhope’s Memorandum it had been 
always calculated that in the event of the despatch abroad of two 
complete Army Corps, with a Cavalry Division and line of communication 
troops, 25,000 additional horses would be required for mobilization, and to 
meet the wastage of a war. 

2. That it. was assumed that all these horses could bo obtained in the 
United Kingdom by means of the reserve of registered horses, established 
in 1887, which amounted to about 14,000 horses in the spring of 1899. 

3. That the normal duties of the Remounts Department were confined to 
getting from dealers in the United Kingdom about 2,500 horses to meet 
peace requirements, and that the strength of the Department, which was 
not materially increased even during the War, was based upon this routine 
work. 

4. That there was no system of obtaining and tabulating in time of peace 
information as to horse ’supplies in foreign countries with a view to the 
contingency of a great expansion in requirements, such as iiat practised in 
the Indian Army. 

5. That no steps Were taken, in view of the possibilities of a war in South 
Africa, to ascertain what animals could be got from abroad until the middle of 
July 1899, when officers were sent to certain countries to inquire as to the 
supply of mules. 

6. That consequently when a great number of animals had to be procured 
from various countries by officers despatched for that service, the purchasers, 
for want of previous information and . system, were much at. ihe mercy, 
in many cases, of the vendors, and both* in the matter of prices and the 
quality "of the animals purchased, the transactions wore in mam cases less 
satisfactory than they might have been. 

187. The Commission having considered the mass of evidence taken by tte 
Court of Inquiry, and in other investigations with regard to the procee dings 

* The cost includes expenses of pmch;v n 6* flmrnnission, travelling* ‘ "dinnes, Kee P of 
animals, etc., to date of shipment. 
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of the Remounts Department and the Yeomanry Committee in the pur<?[ 
of horses, were convinced that it would be a waste of time to investigate ar 
the individual transactions and questions of personal conduct to which much 
of the attack is directed. Tho former inquiries have shown that there was 
Timch exaggeration in the allegations of scandal, and more especially so far 
as the Government Remount Department was Concerned, and the Commission 
sees no reason to dissent from the judgment delivered by the Court of 
Inquiry acquitting General Truman from personal blame. But that only 
means that the attack failed where it was directed against a subordinate 
official. The Inspector-General of Remounts could do no more with the 
organization with which he was furnished ; his functions were strictly limited, 
and his staff even more so. It was inevitable that when a department so 
equipped, and with no provision for expansion, was called upon to largely 
extend its operations there must be some lack of system. But. this is an 
instance, unfortunately not the only one, in which those really responsible, 
viz., the men, soldiers and civilians, charged with the duty of adapting 
the machinery of the War Office to the requirements of the Army, failed 
in the foresight necessary to provide against a great emergency. It is no 
doubt true, as urged by the Court of Inquiry (paragraph 234 of their 
Report), that “ the demands were of unprecedented magnitude ” ; but it is 
incredible that anyone who gave any thought to the matter could imagine 
that in the event of any war which necessitated the mobilisation of two Army 
Corps and that we have been persistently told was the standard of 
preparation—it could have been possible for the Inspector-General of 
Remounts to continue to buy ‘‘in a leisurely way, through accustomed 
“ channels, from recognised dealers,” and thus supply not only the first 
demands but the wastage of war. 

It is. unnecessary to labour the point that in the matter of remounts 
preparations for war were inadequate, or that the same state of things must 
not occur again. 

We understand, from the evidence given by t he present Secretary of State 
for War, that stops for the total re-organization of the Remounts Department 
are in contemplation, and will shortly be carried out. 

We desire to direct attention to a paper put in by Colonel Deane, late 
Director of the Army Remount Department, India, who did special service 
for the Imperial Yeomanry at home and in South Africa. It contains many 
valuable suggestions based upon knowledge acquired in the Indian adminis¬ 
tration and applied to tho question of horse supply and management, in the 
South African War.* 

188. Tho evidence given before us confirms the view that the chief cause 
of the loss of horses in the War was that they were for the most part brought 
from distant countries, submitted to a long and deteriorating sea voyage, 
when landed sent into the field without time for recuperation, and there put 
to hard and continuous work on short rations. Lord Kitchener pointed out 
that all horses imported from the northern hemisphere arrived in South 
Africa in the summer time (at the beginning of the War) with heavy w inter 
coats on them, -and that “ this great change in climatic conditions was the 
“ cause of a considerable percentage of loss.” He also expressed the opinion 
that much of ‘die expenditure in horseflesh was due to tho presence in the 
field of “ la.’ge numbers of improvised mounted men with little or no 
“knowledge of horse-mastership.” Opinions to the same effect were 
expressed Ty Lord Roberts and other witnesses. A minor cause was stated 
to be that die horses had at first to cany too much weight! 

The sedous consequences of the bad condition of horses in preventing 
the completion of successful movements were, pointed out by Lord Methuen 
in connection with the action at Belmont, and by Lord Roberts with 
reference to his operations generally, and especially with reference to the 
nnhVvn ill PnrJflr* (ttuvp where fii.vM.lrv with fresh horses liiiolii, have 


. * See Vo. II. of Evidence (Appendices). 

/ f. See as tc evidence on theso points, Clarice, 12936; Warren, 15778; Barton, 16275 
P<get« 1C501 ; Gi’.taerc, 16825; French, 17121*. 17183; 1*1 tuner, 18041 ; Davidson, 18636; 
l 9299 ; Kef-dob, 21853. 
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the Presidents of the two Republics. Evidence to a like effect 
IL’^a^given by Sir John French. 17129. 

189. In the earlier part of the War there was great pressure for horses 
at the front, ami no well thought-out system for the establishment of base 

depots and advanced depbts to which sick horses could be sent to recover, French, 17178. 
and for pushing up fresh supplies of horses to replace those which required 
rest. The provision of sufficient depots earlier in the campaign would, said Paget, 16509. 
one witness, “ have saved the lives of thousands of horses.” At a later 
stage in the War a system was introduced. So far as possible, horses were 
kept with gradual exercise at depots for about a month after landing before Kitchener, 204. 
they were put into the field, and arrangements were made for sending 
overworked horses back to depots to recover. Then, as one witness said, Knox, 17634 
“We were never allowed to work them to a finish; directly a horse got 
“ bad, overworked, at the first station we touched these horses were sent 
“ hack, and fresh ones wore issued. That was the proper system, and we 
“ were all right; a horse then went back, and was resuscitated, and was 
“probably fit for work again in a month; but in the beginning we could 
“ never get any fresh horses, the horses were ridden to the end as long as 
“ they could carry a man, and directly they fell they were left to die on the 
“ veldt.” 

We have received a certain amount of evidence with regard to the 
relative merits of horses from different countries.* No horses seem to 
have been more useful than those derived from the London Omnibus 
Companies, used for artillery.f 

190. The arrangements in the field at first suffered not only by reason of Deane, 13071. 
the great pressure, but for want of a special central officer charged with the 

control of the whole system of remounts. There appears to have been an Deane, 13078. 
entire absence also of well thought-out forms and manuals for the guidance 
of officers at the different, depots in the field, such as those used in the 
Indian Army. In fact, the real complaint against the Remount Department 
does not so much relate to its purchases of horses during the War as to the 
fact that, from first to last, there was not the symptom of an idea in any one 
who was responsible for its organisation that in time of War there would be 
necessity for expansion. 


Engineer Personnel and Equipment. 


191. The total strength of officers and men of the Iloval Engineers, with the 

colours, was on the 1st October 1899, 8,202, of whom 5,291 were in the United Appendix Vo!., 
Kingdom and 094 in South Africa. There were also 3,220 men of the P- l23 - 
Royal Engineers in the Reserve.^ Before June 1902, nearly 7,000 officers 2104. 
and men of the Corps had gone to South Africa, the largest monthly 
strength kept up there being about 4,500. In addition to these, about 300 Appendix Vol., 
Militia and l,2u0 Volunteer Engineers went out. p ' 20-4 • 

The Engineer Arm is divided into various special sections, in addition to 
the Field Companies concerned witli road making, water supply, fortifications, 
and general work, and the pontoon troops. In the War were also employed 
sections dealing with rail ways, telegraphs, surveys, and such special work as 
balloons, searchlights, and steam-traction trains. 

192. The military witnesses spoke highly of the work done in the War 

by the Royal Engineers. § Several witnesses referred to their superior 

intelligence and education. Lord Methuen said that the “ Royal Engineer 14242 * 

“ fitted himself into any job, seemed theoretically and practically well 

“ educated for work and service, and it made no difference whether the 


* Sec General Index to evidence under title “ Horses.” See also Report supplied by Lieut,- 
General Sir N. Lyttelton, and reprinted in the Volumo of Appendices, 
t See Methuen, 14320; Marshall, 18594. 

X General Monthly Return for 1st October, 1899. 

S*See Ian Hamilton, 13,941; Methuen, 14242, 14350-; Hunter, 14(553 ; Warren, 15813; 
Hildyard, 15972; Barton, 16304; Stopford, 16635; Kelly-Kenny, 16927; Colvile, 17000; 
Bruce Hamilton, 17532; Murray, 17816, 
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“ officer was by his side or not.” He thought that the strength of the fl 
was too weak during the latter part of the campaign. Colonel Murray said 
that the junior officers in the Engineers were always ready to accept 
responsibility. Sir Charles Warren said that all the services in which the 
Royal Engineers had had due practice before the War were admirably 
carried out, and that nothing could exceed the efficiency of the telegraph 
service and the pontoon train. He thought, however, that the field 
companies were not efficient for want of practice and experience. 

190: A special Report upon the Organization and Equipment of the 
Engineer Arm in South Africa made during the War was submitted to us, 
and we took evidence upon certain points. Major-General Sir Elliott Wood, 
who went out as Chief Engineer, strongly pressed upon us that Engineer 
oflicors should be attached to the Divisional Staffs of Generals. He said - 

“Many years ago they were on the Divisional Staff of Generals, 
“ and their position then enabled them to know what the General was 
“ going to do; they were, or should have been, at his right hand to 
“ give him every possible assistance, and to know what was in his mind, 
“ so that without troubling him they might go and direct all the labour 
“ that is available to .carry out works in the field, whether in attack, 
“ defence, or in the way of roads, and from his great technical training 
“ and experience the Engineer officer might be able to suggest things 
“ at times which he cannot suggest if he has no position whatever on 
“ the Staff. He also carries far more weight with all commanding 
“ officers and brigadier-generals if he is on the Staff. At present he 
“ has no position arid carries no weight. If he sees things going wrong 
“ he cannot, put them right, except by going to the General and seeing 
“ if he thinks they are wrong, whereas if he had the weight of the 
“ General behind him, knowing what the General would wish, lie could 
“ there and then suggest to the commanding officers that such and such 
“ things should be done, and they would be only too glad if he were in 
“ that position to follow his recommendation.” 

This view was also that of Sir Charles Warren. Ho said that— 

“ One of the most retrograde steps taken in recent times was to 
“ remove the Commanding Royal Engineer of a division from his position 
“ on the Staff of the Divisional General. The result has been chaos 
“ in many directions. IIow is it possible for a general officer to have 


> the position of the officer commanding 
“ a battalion ? I do not hesitate to say that much of. the early 
“ confusion during the War is likely to have resulted from all 
“ responsibility being taken from the Royal Engineer in looking into 
“the future. There is exactly the same reason for the Commanding 
“Royal Engineer being on the General Staff as there is, for the 
“Assistant Adjutant-General or the Assistant Quartermaster-General 
or the Staff officer for transport and supplies. It is impossible that 
“ a Division can ever work in a satisfactory manner if the Commanding 
“ Royal Engineer and the Officer Commanding Royal Artillery com- 
“ municato with the General Officer through the Assistant Adjutant* 
“ General instead of directly as the General’s Staff’ officers.” 

194. Another point to which our attention was called was the importance 
of mounting sappers.* In the advance from Bloemfontein sappers were, it 
was stated, overworked in consequence of having both to march on foot and 
to work at drifts and other operations. Suggestions were also made with 
regard to the training of the men in special sections. In the case of the 
Telegraph service, by arrangements with the Post Office, the Engineers are 
able to keep their men and reservists in full practice in time of peace. To 
a small extent by an arrangement with the railways of the United Kingdom 


Wood, 2166; Ian Hamilton, 13941; French, 17129 ; Haig, 19299. 
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•er of engineer reservists drawn from men in full practice on railways 3 * 28 * 
•elied upon in case of war, and it was suggested to the Commission 
i practice should be extended so as to allow higher officials, such as 3108 * 
station-masters and traffic managers, to be included in the list. 

Sir Percy Girouard, who was at the head of railway management in the 
Transvaal and Orange Colony territory during tlio War, recommended in a 
Report that an Army Railway Department should be created, and that 
there should be an Engineer Railway Battalion to be trained purely in the 
working and maintenance of railways. 

The Militia Volunteers were stated by Sir Elliott Wood to be not on so 2248 k 
high a level of skill as the Royal Engineers, He spoke well of the 
Volunteer Engineers. 2250. 

The Railway and Telegraph sections of the Royal Engineers were very 
largely increased by special enlistments made at homo, and by civilians 18738, 
obtained in South Africa during the campaign, largely from among 
refugees from the Rand. 

105. The Engineer stores in hand at the outbreak of the War were not 1853 
sufficient to meet the demand. This was especially the case in the 
important matter of pontoons. In order to meet the first, requirements it 
was necessary to send out, among the rest, some which were described by 
the Inspector-General of Fortifications as having been “issued for 
“ educational purposes, more .or less condemned ones, old pontoons." 1886 - 
When these “ old instructional ” pontoons, after lying for some time in 
great heat at De Aar, were put into the Orange River at Nerval's Pont 
they began to sink, but the Engineer officers in charge, foreseeing that this 2173. 
would probably happen, had left them to be the last to be used, and had 
provided barrel piers to replace them. 

A large amount of engineer stores were purchased in South Africa; a 3153 - 
complaint was made of great delays when they were ordered from home. 2156 ' 

196. Evidence as to the system of telegraphs and field telegraphs in the 
campaign was given by Colonel Hippisley, who acted as Director of 1S7 _ fl3 
Telegraphs. The system comprised (1) the main lies of telegraph' 
connecting Pretoria, Bloemfontein, Cape Town, Durban and other centres; 

(2) temporary field lines connecting the various divisions and columns with 
the Commander-in-Chief and with each other; and (3) telephone exchanges 
at various centres and for connecting block-houses. Altogether 18,236 
miles of wire were run, in addition to 9,395 already existing, much of 18727. 
which had been wrecked by the Boers, and the whole system seems to 
have been worked with great skill and success. There were altogether 
during the War 13,575,779 telegraphic transactions. The light aerial field 
lines and the cables laid on the ground to keep moving divisions or columns 
in touch with the Commander-iu Chief were highly developed, no less than I 88tK ' 
3,749 miles of the latter being laid. 

Railway plant to the value of about 500,000/. was sent from home to 
South Africa during the campaign, in addition to that which was acquired 1883 - 
in that country. 



Army Medical Personnel. 

197. Certain events, and especially the outbreak ot .enteric fever at 
Bloemfontein, led to severe criticism of the Army Medical Service, and a 
Royal Commission (appointed in the year 1900 to inquire into the “ Care and 
“ Treatment of the Sick and Wounded in the South African Campaign ’) 
held an inquiry at home and in South Africa. 

Much evidence was taken, under conditions more favourable than those 
now attainable, and after considering the Report of the Hospitals 
Commission we have seen no good reason to induce us to re-open the 
general inquiry. We have, however, considered it to be our duty to make 
some inquiry into the personnel and equipment of the Royal Army Medical 
Service, as tested in the War. 
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it>8. Tlie establishment of medical officers, exclusive of India, was 
by a Committee in 1888 at the number of 514. 1 his establishment remained 

practically unchanged up to the outbreak of the South African War, the 
number estimated for in 1899-1000 being 540. This establishment was 
fixed on the principle that, with the addition of 99 civil surgeons, it would 
provide for— 

(a) Colonial Garrisons! 

(b) Two Army Corps and one Cavalry Division, and 

(c) Three general and seven stationary hospitals on lines of communica¬ 

tion. 

If the two Army Corps and their accessory troops were sent abroad it 
was assumed that the home military hospitals would be entirely depleted of 
their regular staff, and that the void would be filled, so far as necessary, by 
civilians. The 99 civil surgeons who were to accompany the Army Corps 
were to be obtained when the occasion arose ; they were not registered 
beforehand, so that the War Office had no claim, as of right, upon any 
individuals. 

199. The strength of the Koval Army Medical Corps, on the 1st 
October, 1899, amounted to 8,707 of all ranks, of whom 2,429 were 
in the United Kingdom, 318 in South Africa, and the rest m other 
Colonies. There were also 1,009 men belonging to the Corps in the 
Reserve. The establishment of non-commissioned officers and men of the 
Armv Medical Corps was calculated on the peace requirements of the 
military hospitals existing in the United Kingdom and the Colonies. 
Surgeon-General J. Jameson stated that the establishment was not even 
equal to peace requirements, because, while the anny had increased during 
the years preceding the War, the strength had not been increased in a 
corresponding ratio. He said that he had often made representations at 
the Army Board, but that the answer given was that “ the trained soldier is 
“ the only man you cannot purchase in the open 'market, and that all the 
“ money was wanted for trained soldiers.” In the case of medical officers, 
indeed, the strength, it is stated, had actually been diminished in the process 
of cutting down estimates, and while the army had increased their number 
had decreased When the South African War broke out what happened was 
as follows. The whole, practically, of the Army Medical Corps personnel 
officers and men, was exhausted in supplying the First Army Chips and 
in manning the base hospitals and stationary hospitals which, in conse¬ 
quence of the great area over which the operations were*spread, were much 
in excess of the number calculated in 1888. When, therefore, the troops 
equivalent to the Second Army Corps followed, there were no longer any 
officers or men of the regular service to supply them fully, and assistance 
lmd to be obtained, in an increasing degree, from civilian sources, both 
to supplement the Medical Corps in Africa, and to fill their places in the 
Home hospitals, where thousands of invalids from Africa soon .began to 
arrive. It was stated that the first five Divisions were completely supplied 
with regular medical personnel , and the Sixth Division was mostly so 
supplied. Colonel W. Johnston, of the Army Medical Service, said “ that 
“ at the time when the expedition first went out, it was never expected 
“ t hat more than an Army Corps would be required, and therefore we spread 
“ our butter too thickly; we put all our best men to the front.” Thus, 
so far as they were supplied by the Anny Medical Corps, the stock of really 
trained non-commissioned officers and meu was exhausted in the first few 
months of the war. Altogether, up to the end of the war nearly 8,500 
men had been sent out by them, but it was pointed out that “ barely a 
“ quarter of those men were really trained Army Medical Corps men.” 
Surgeon-General Sir W. W ilson said “ the mass of attendants were not 
“ trained, we trained them in the; hospitals out there/’ 

In addition to these were the nurses belonging to the Army Nursing 
Reserve, trained women who had signed a contract, to serve either abroad 
or at home, in time of a national emergency, of whom over 800 were sent 
from home; there were 2,800 men supplied by the St. John Ambulance 
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le, trained in first aid to the wounded, but not in nursing, and there 
certain local Hospital and Ambulance Corps in South Africa. 
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200. We attempted to obtain from witnesses un idea of the percentage of 
medical strength which a force in the field should contain, in order that 
it may be properly served. Such an estimate must, naturally, depend much 
on the circumstances of each war, the climate, and the character of the 
fighting. It was stilted by a civilian witness, Professor Ogston, who had H152. 
studied the statistics of other modern wars, that about 5 per cent, of the 
strength of a force ought to be connected with the Army Medical Depart¬ 
ment. Colonel E. M. Wilson, of the Royal Army Medical Corps, agreed 11291} 
with this view, though Surgeon-General J. Jameson thought, that under 
favourable conditions, a percentage of 2$ would be sufficient. This latter 11562. 
percentage was that upon which the strength of the medical service, 
relatively to an Army Corps, was based in the calculations of the War 11540 
Office previously to the war. Including voluntary and outside assistance of 

every kind, the actual medical strength during the war seems to have been 11295 11564. 
from 3 per cent, to 4 per cent, of the total forces.* 

201. It was, as the Royal Hospitals Commission pointed out in their 
report, impossible, in a war conducted over so large an area, to secure that 
the medical ftertmmel should be always distributed in proportion to the 
needs of particular localities, or of particular occasions. Such an occasion 
was the outbreak of enteric at Bloemfontein, where after rapid marching 
a vast number of cases had to be coped with. Surgeon-Genend Sir W. 

Wilson pointed put that the diversion of most of the First Field Force to 3596. 

Natal, left the Army Medical Corps far too weak on the Cape side to provide 

for the need of the further troops coming out. He said : 

u The ordinary establishment was far too small. It was big enough 
“ Id build upon on the Natal side, and it was very fair there ; they had 
“ a good, strong framework of regular service; but on the ('ape side. 3001. 

“ where all the difficultiescainein, and where we had to go away hundreds 
“ of miles from the lines of communication, and where our transport 
“ failed, it was a long way too small—out of all proportion.” 

202. The military witnesses to whom we addressed questions on the subject 
spoke well, and some very highly, of the zeal and energy of the Army 
Medical Service, though some of them pointed out that the Service was 
often short-handed, and that the orderlies, many of whom were mere 
untrained privates brought in as makeshifts, were not always good.! 

Sir Ian Hamilton, wdiile praising thoir devotion to duty, expressed the 1 mi 
opinion that the Army Medical Officers were too much shackled by the 
dread of infringing regulation. 

One witness said that “the medical service was over-worked, under- 
“ maunod, and under-orderlied.” General Kelly-Kenny said that “ the Randle, 17921. 
“ medical services were gradually brought up to a state of efficiency and 
“ sufficiency.” Naturally the experience of these witnesses differed accord- 16927 - 
ing to the different parts of the area of the war which they saw. It was 
more easy for medical arrangements to be complete in Natal, with reference 
to which Sir F. W. Stopford spoke very highly of them, than under groat 
pressure on the M odder River or at Bloemfontein, or with a flying column 
in the Transvaal or Orange Country. In any criticism made upon the Army 
Medical Service in the field in South Africa, it must be remembered that 
the task set to them far outstripped the largest expectations which had 
been formed before the South African War, with regard to what was 
expected from this as from other of the departments of the army. Surgeon 
General Sir W. Wilson said :— 

“ The'officers I had did everything that was possible ; they were few o 683 
" m numbers. For instance, I had been supplied with personnel to look 

*The Royal Hospitals Commission (page 10) state that at the end of March, 1900, the total 
force then engaged waa about 207,500 men, and that there wore then about 800 medical officers, 
including civil surgeons, 6,000 hospital subordinates, and S00 nurses in the country. In duly 
there were to a force of 224,000 men, about 1,000 medical officers, 7,000 subordinates, and 900 
nurses. Of the 1,000 medical officers about 400 belonged to the Royal Army Medical Corps the 
rest were civil surgeons. 

t See Roberts, 13,255; Duller, 155G3 ; Methuen, 14326; Colvile, 16974; French, 17129 Iuu 
Hamilton, 13941 ; Hildyanl, 15972 ; Knox, 17640; Stopford, 16G35 ; Warren, 15813. 
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“ after two Army Corps, say, 80,000 men, and we had not enoug] 

“ look after that number even ; but instead of that, we had 250,000 r 
“ to look after, besides camp followers. The work was scattered all 
« over half a continent, and I really do not think that anyone at home 
“ knows the amount or the greatness of the task.” 

Lord Roberts, with reference to the same point, said 

“ I think the Medical Department suffered under, perhaps, greater 
“ disabilities than the other Army Departments. It was very far from 
< being prepared for expansion, and yet, within a few months, it was 
“ called upon to provide officers, non-commissioned officers, orderlies, 
il and nurses for an army three or four times the size of that for which 
“ its establishment had been estimated as sufficient It had been 
« calculated that it would be enough to arrange for medical aid for 
« 4 per cent, of the troops employed in Avar, whereas it turned out that 
« the calculation should have been for 10 per cent. Nevertheless, had 
“ it not been for the sudden Outbreak of an epidemic, which is inevitable 
“ in war, the department would, ill all probability, have proved equal 
“ to the occasion; and that the outbreak should have reached dimen- 
“ sions with which we were unable to cope was due, rather to the 
“ arduous character of our operations, and the nature of our linos of 
“ communication, than to want of efficiency and zeal on the part of 
“ the medical officers and the assistants. It was impossible, under the 
« circumstances, to give the medical supplies precedence on the railway, 
“ and to bring up reinforcements of -per*tunnel” 

203 We arc, however, bound to call attention to some evidence which we 
received from some eminent civilian medical men who had experience in 
South Africa. Professor Ogston said, with regard to the men employed as 
orderlies that, although there was no lack of zeal and devotion, many of 
them were quite untrained, and that most of them were “ absolutely ignorant 
« of anything like what was required for attending on the sick. They were 
“ utterly unaware how to deal w r itli a sick man, . and hence, in spite 
“ of all their goodwill, they failed from the want of this training.” They 
were, he said, not accustomed by their previous discipline to the discouraging 
work of attending on the sick, and kneAv nothing about disinfectants. 

Sir Frederick Treves, referring to the officers, stated that in his opinion 
the Army Medical Service at that date suffered from “ over organization.” 
The system lie said, “is full of an enormous number of safeguards appa- 
“ rently based on the impression that the officer put in charge of a hospital 
« likely to be incapable, and that his incapacity Avill be minimised by 
“ restrictions of all sorts ” He urged that the whole service needed eman¬ 
cipation from forms and clerical work and decentralisation, so that the 
medical officers might have both more time to practise their profession, and 
acquire greater initiative. Evidence to the same effect was given by Mr. Fripp. 
It was alleged that before the war the Army Medical Service only, as a 
rule obtained the less able youths who were entering the profession, and 
it was pointed out that after they had joined the service they-had no 
opportunity of practising in civil hospitals, but were confined to ill-equipped 
military hospitals, in which the cases were of a restricted class, where the 
standard of comfort was lower than in a workhouse infirmary, and to which 
soldiers themselves were unwilling to go. 

204. Surgeon-General Jameson considered that the officers entering the 
Army Medical Service were “very much superior,” on the average, to those 
entering the civil profession.* He admitted, however, that, for some years 
before the War, in consequence of want of status and insufficiency of pay 
in the service, it was difficult to obtain candidates. “There were no 
examinations held at all for some time, because there were no candidates.” 
He also said that the average army surgeon gets in time of peace “ very 
little surgical experience,” and that the military authorities had never before 
the war considered any system for arranging that the medical staff should 
obtain opportunities of practising in civil hospitals. It is obvious that very 
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iient practice can be acquired by Army Medical men if in peace time 
-re restricted to practise in the army itself, Le., within the limits of a 
[y of young men who have passed a medicaj examination, and who are not 
so much exposed to the risk of accidents requiring surgical operations as are 
the workers in many trades. It was stated that the rapid progress of surgical 
science in modern times makes constant practice necessary. Professor Ogston 
said h- 

“ Our operations nowadays are pieces of very high art which a man U04i' 

“ acquires by daily training, weekly training. He comes to use his fingers 
“ like a conjurer uses his, and does things with his hands that have 
“ become a habit with him to do, but which at first are a little difficult 
“ and require technical skill, and if a man has not that daily practice, 

“ he may know 'the theory most, perfectly, he may.be a most able and 
“ intelligent man, and yet he will not do such good technical work as 
“ the, perhaps, less able man who has had this practice.” 

205. Our attention was called to the fact that in point of opportunities 
of acquiring skill the British sy stem had long been inferior to that of some Ogston, 11007. 
foreign countries, that, for instance, of Germany, where not only are the 
military hospitals much larger and better managed, but where every medical 
man in the army can, at short intervals, apply to be admitted to the 11017 - 
practice of civil hospitals. In Russia, civilian patients are admitted into the 
military hospitals. In this country there appeal's to have l>een an isolation 110u * 
of the Army Medical Service from the main body of the profession and the 
main stream of the professional life which had deleterious effects. The 
explanation given by the Army Medical officers is, that, under the system Gubkin*, 4018. 
before the war the establishment of medical officers allowed was so small 
that they could not be spared if they wished to stud)- in civil hospitals. 

The answer has always been “ We have not enough men, we cannot spare 

you.” Johnston, 4050* 

200. It would not, of course, be possible that the country should maintain 
in peace a medical Army staff which could meet unassisted the emergency of 
a great war, and there can be no doubt that in the event of such a war a 
sullicient number of civilian medical men can be obtained. But, if only with 
a view to our constant small expeditions, it is desirable that the officers of 
the Army Medical Corps should have opportunity of maintaining their 
professional skill at least on a level with that of the average surgeon in 
’civilian practice. It should be considered, also; whether arrangements, such 
as those existing in Germany, should not be made in time of peace with 11166-11171. 
medical men of experience in ordinary practice to secure their services on 
occasions which shall be declared to be national emergencies. It was pointed 
out that, under the purely voluntary arrangements in the late war the 
supply of high class civilian consultants fell off very much towards the 
end of the war. Mr. Fripp was not. in favour of keeping lists of doctors 
who would be ready to serve in war, but he thought that better devised 11873 - 74 . 
steps should be taken to secure the right men than were taken in the 
late war. 

207. Mr. Fripp alleged that the officers of the .Vrmv Medical Service lisoo. 
did; not understand the treatment of enteric. 

•‘ They do now that they have had an enormous experience, but they 
“ did not understand how even to write its name down in the slightest 
“ cases, because they called it simple continued fever, unless it had very 
“ marked symptoms ; and they allowed that man with simple continued 
“ fever to go about and infect other people, and the other people so 
“ infected may have the aeutest enteric.” 

*208. A point of some importance is that no professional dentists were 11228 
attached to the Army Medical Corps in the field. 

209. Our attention, was called by Lord Roberts and other officers to the 
hiatus which at the time of the war appeared to exist in the Army system 
with regard to sanitary matters, such, e,g., as the selection of healthy sites 
for camps or water supply. These matters are supposed to fall within the 
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province of ttie Army Medical Corps, but often have been by no mefcifd 
properly attended to. Surgeon-General J. Jameson said that “ If sanitai 
i( had been understood, not alone by our own officers, but by the rank 
“ and file and the military officers, commanding officers, I think it would 
have saved thousands of lives,” and some striking evidence upon the same 
point was given by Professor Ogston. This witness called our attention 
to the fact that the German Army Medical Corps have an elaborate 
system for testing the water supply wherever troops arrive and closing 
impure sources, but that in South Africa almost nothing of the kind was 
done. In other matters, such as the regulation of camp latrines, he con¬ 
trasted unfavourably the British system with the German.*' These state¬ 
ments were confirmed by General Sir Charles Warren, who said :— 

“ From the purely medical point of view, the skill, zeal, and devotion 
i u to duty of our medical officers during the war is beyond all praise. 
“ From the sanitation point of view there is much to be desired. It 
“ never seems to be clear whether a camp is located according to 
“ strategic requirements or not, or to what, extent the question of 
sanitation is to be considered. The result is there were grave defects 
“ in the position of many of pur camps. The duties of medical officers 
“ ought to be more clearly defined and their responsibilities laid down. 

After calling attention to specific instances of disregard of sanitary 
considerations, he added :— 

“ In the open plains the mounted troops frequently occupied the best 
“ ground before the infantry came up, and the infantry were bivouacked 
“ where horses had been. I have always found that, in such cases there 
“ is sickness. I am convinced that typhoid fever does not belong of 
« necessity to an army in the field; its presence is usually a sign of 
“ neglect, of some kind. Wherever real sanitary precautions are taken 
“ typhoid fever is at. once reduced to a minimum. If there had been 
“ efficient sanitary regulations in our Army, and it they had been 
“ attended to, I think\hat. three-fourths or four-fifths of our losses from 
“ typhoid fever would have been avoided. I consider that our regula- 
“ tions have been retrograde in late years. It is impossible that a 
“ Provost-Marshal can look after such matters. His duty ought to be 
“ to look after others, and see that they do their duty, and not do the 
“ duty himself. The whole sauitaiy service requires recasting. It ought 
“ to be automatic, so that on starting a camp or bivouac anywhere 
“ things should go straight.’’ 

Lord Eoberts thought that there ought to be a special service of sanitary 
officers. He gave as an instance of the need of this that he found hospital 
tents pitched upon one of the chief sources of water supply at Bloemfontein. 

In the opinion of one civilian witness, the result of the system before the 
war was that “ there is a general shirking of taking any responsibility of that 
“ kind, taking any initiative and daring to do anything that is not already 
“ laid down in the regulations.” Consequently, even when a site was 
obviously unhealthy, lie considered that officers in the Army Medical Service 
would hesitate to take the necessary steps. Surgeon-General Sir W. Wilson 
desired, like Lord Eoberts, that special sanitary experts should be attached to 
the Army, on the ground that their opinion would have “ greater weight than 
“ of the ordinary practitioner.” He even desired for this purpose “men 
“ oLEuropean reputation, whose opinions cannot be set aside’—a somewhat 
large requirement. 

It was suggested by Sir Charles Warren that the sanitation of camps and 
bivouacs should be jointly in the hands ot the medical officers and Eoyal 
Engineers, and that their responsibility should be defined. He considered, 
also, that while there was an outbreak of fever the officers concerned should 
be liable to lie tried by court-martial unless they could show that they had 
taken all precautions. 


* Some special difficulties in South Africa as to water »upply and MJiitation were pointed 
out by Si^ W. Wilson, 3681. 
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210 . Evidence as to medical equipment was also taken both from Army 
Medical Officers and civilians. Our attention was called by the official 
witnesses to the fact that till the year 1897 the medical equipment “ was Gubbins, 3962 
“ very obsolete, some of it dating back to the Crimean War. In that 'year 
“ a Committee inquired into the matter, and in the res ult of their report it 
“ was thoroughly revised and brought up to date.” “ It would,” said Colonel 
Grubbing, have been a perfect scandal it we had gone out with the equipment 
“ as it was before.” 

There appears to have been a difficulty before the War in obtaining proper Jameson, 11631. 
accommodation for storing medical instruments and drugs. All medicines had 
to be kept in damp cellars of the Herbert Hospital, and to a great extent 
became useless, until a ward in the hospital was devoted to their storage. 

The instruments were suffering and the medicines wore perishing” 
Burgeon-Genera 1 Jameson, who was then Director-General of the Army 
Medical Service, said that he had made frequent representations with 
regard to this matter, but that the necessary funds were not conceded, n 634 
apparently for the same reasons as those which led to retrenchments iii 
regard of the medical personnel. It is, however, probably true, as Colonel, 

Grubbing pointed out, that, in a country like this, where almost everything can 
be obtained rapidly, it would be a mistake to store up great reserves cither of 
articles like medicines or of those like hospital beds. He said: “ Medical4000. 

(t 8u ppnes arc perishable articles, and, as to Ordnance supplies, we might not 
| &° to war for 20 or 30 years, when they would be obsolete. 1 may mention 
“ as an instance, that there Was a pattern bedstead brought out in the time 
“ J-ue Crimea called the ‘ Macdonald.’ We have got it in our hospitals still 
and we cannot get rid of it, I worked a table out some years ago to 
‘‘ determine, judging by the normal waste, when we should get rid of it. 

and I think we found that it would take 1,100 years to work off the present 
“ stock.” 1 


„ Surgeon-GBueral Sir W. Wilson, who was Principal Medical Officer in 3590. 
houth Africa from the beginning to the end of the war, said that the surgical 
instruments used in South Africa were “very good,” and that the medical 3711 . 
officers were supplied, as a rule, with the most modern class of instruments. 

He sanl that there was never any deficiency of medical supplies in South 36 10 . 

Africa, although difficulties of transport made it impossible sometimes to get 

them to the front. Jl'he dressings were the best “that ever accompanied an 

“ army in the field,” and the medicines were made up in the most compact 3708 . 

form possible. He also said that “ we were well up to the times in the 3705 

“ medicines and drugs.” He mentioned, however, in his evidence one serious 

shortcoming, namely, the non-provision of pyjamas in which to clothe 3650and Clubbim 

wounded men. He said “ When a man comes in, at present there are no 3946 - 

“ c ; otiies for him, although he may be deluged with blood, but according to 

“ the regulation there are no clothes to put him into.” This defect was at 

first met by the lied Cross Committee and pyjamas were subsequently 

supplied by the Ordnance Department. 


~ w" ^ ^ evidence of the civilian medical men who had experience in 
the War leaves, on the whole, a less favourable impression of the medical 
equipment than does that of the official witnesses. 

Professor Ogston said that “the quantity and quality of the equipment 
prepared and supplied to the hospitals, field hospitals, and bearer companies 11027 . 
were defective, and generally they were antiquated and badly organised,” 
and he considered that the “ whole system of drug supply had not been 
“ adequately thought out.” * ’ 1 “ 

Sir Frederick Treves said that the supplies furnished by the Medical 
Department “were certainly antiquated, and we were carrying about with 
(C U8 instruments which I should have thought would (July be found in 
museums.” He could not say that the equipment was “ entirely antiquated,” 12 H 5 , 


* See as to various details his evidence, 11029-11072, 
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The instrumen 
He also said : 
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but it was below the level of that usual in civil practice 
many cases wove very inferior to those used in civil life. 

“ We took about medicines that were in bottles in the most cumbrous 
« form and that had been in the bottles for 20 years possibly. It is 
“ really a serious complaint; we had to drag this useless chemists shop 
' “ all over the country, packed up in the most ludicrous and extravagant 
« way Tabloids or any such concentrated preparations as arc used 
“ now. would have put tlie whole outfit into a twelfth part of the 
** space?’ 

He said also “ the present outfit is, of course, cumbrous beyond expression.” 
Sir Frederick Treves also said 

“ The equipment of the Field Hospital, of course, is based upon certain 
- tabulated forms, and it is supposed to bo quite complete in itself, and 
“ the result is this, that in the many journeys we had to make in Natal 
“ Ut) to the Tugela and back again we were dragging with us 1 
“ suppose, what amounted to tons of useless material Every Field 
« Hospital is hampered by a theoretically complete outfit, which has 
« to be dragged to and fro all over the country, and it, is an immense 
« burden. We were dragging about things that under no circumstances 
“ would have to be used in South Africa, for example. The outfit of 
“ the Field Hospital is suitable for any climate in the world, from 
“the Polar regions to the Equator; it is an exceedingly elaborate 
“outfit; it is complete on paper, and that has to life dragged all over 
“ the country.” 

lie suggested that this difficulty might be partly met m the field by 
having advanced medical depots containing the supplies which were needed 
and no other. 

Another civilian witness, Mr. Fripp, considered that generally speaking, 
the instruments and appliances of the Army Merhcal Service m South 
Africa were “quite adequate,” though they were at first old fashioned. 
He thought that “surgery is a very secondary matter m the part that our 
“ medical profession ought to play in war nowadays, and that the rough 
surgery necessary after a battle did not require any elaborate mstmments 
He attached far greater importance to the prevention of disease. He said 
that the Armv Medical Sendee did not understand the “enormous practical 
“ advantage of having steam disinfectors-at each hospital, a modern article ot 
“ medical equipment.” The witness was the first to take out this apparatus. 

212 Colonel Gubbins said that at the beginning of the war there was a 
oobd reserve of hospital marquee tents, but that the present hospital tent 
f a an “ atrocious pattern ” and could not be worse. According to Professor 
Ogst on the tent accommodation on Modder Fiver was quite inadequate, and 
ho suggested that, as in the Ge rman Army, some moveable huts for hospital 
purposes in the field should have been provided. 

213 With regard to ambulance wagons the same witness stated that those 
sent out were, not suitable to South Africa. “ They were old wagons . . . 
“ and not the best They jolted and were old-fashioned. He thought 
they were not ncariy so good* as those used in the Russian and Genmn 
armies and were even inferior compared with the Cape wagons Sir 
Frederick Treves said, “ The Boers had good ambulances, but an English 
“ambulance is hardly fit to transport the sick: it is impossible for a well 
“ man to sit in it almost, when it is moving rapidly.. He said that the 
English ambulances wore only suitable for a country with good roads, and 
that no light carts had been provided which could go rapid 1) across^ country 
to pick up a wounded man, or could follow a cavalry column, burgeon- 
General Sir W. Wilson denied that the Boers had better ambulance wagons 
than the British and said that one ambulance wagon, Mark 5, was a good 
one. He said that there was at first a deficiency of light vehicles and 
that “ the situation was saved ” by a gift of tongas sent from India, and bj 

* Those tongas were a gift from Khan Bahadur Dhanjibhoy, a Paraee gentleman. 
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of Capo carta captured from the enemy. Ambulances of a useful 3824 , 
rfere sent from Canada and Australia. Both in respect of ambulances 17379. 

[ other equipment, the Colonial medical arrangements impressed witnesses 
favourably. 

214. The evidence may perhaps be said to leave the impression that the 
Army Medical Service as a whole had hot, either as regards personnel or 
equipment, been maintained at the high standard which in so vital a matter 
is essential. We do not mean by this any reflection on the devotion or 
ability of individual members, nor do we overlook the improvements in 
equipment to which Sir W. Wilson and Colonel Gubbins have testified. 

But the service was weak in numbers, and the opportunities of gaining 
experience in the practice of modern methods were denied—while it seems 
clear that, at any rate, in the early part of the War, perhaps owing to 
accumulations of stores at home, medical supplies were not always of the 
newest pattern, and parts of the equipment were comparatively antiquated. 

Wo are glad to learn that in the last two years much energy has been 
devoted to improving this service. In order to consider the necessary steps 
and to assist the Secretary of State an Advisory Board has boen created. 

Some of the most eminent civilian medical authorities have given to it their 
voluntary services and much of their time. Sir Frederick Treves expressed 
his belief that the Army Medical Service would be made “ the finest service 
“ in the world in time” when reforms in contemplation could be earned out. 

It will no doubt be recognised that in a matter of this importance thero 
should he no hesitation in sanctioning all requisite expenditure, especially 
in the matter of improved training of medical officers and the proper equip¬ 
ment of military hospitals. We desire to call attention to the statements 11882-90. 
of Mr. Fripp and Sir Frederick Treves with regard to the unsatisfactory 12202 
condition into which these hospitals had been allowed to fall in this country, 

Aemy Service Corps Personnel. 

215. O 11 the 1st. October, 1899, the strength of the Army Service Corps Appendix Vol,, 
amounted to 4,098 of all ranks, of whom 3,264 were in the United Kingdom, p. 123. 

and 637 in South Africa. There were also 2,690 men of the Corps in the 
Reserve.* On the 8th July, 1899, Colonel C. H. Bridge and four other 
Army Service Corps officers were sent to South Africa to assist the local 
military authorities in the organization of supply and transport in the event 
of a large force being sent out. Two transport companies were sent out at 
the same time, and some other details. 

On the 16th September, Colonel W. I). Richardson was sent out to 3370. 
assume control over all Army Service Corps services, including, at that date, 
supplies, and transport by laud, other than regimental transport, and coast¬ 
wise by sea, and railway transport, embarkations and disembarkations, and Appendix Vol„ 
other matters. At the same date 28 additional officers, 3 transport companies, p- 224, 
and a supply detachment were sent out. When the decision was taken 
on the 6th October to send out the Field Force, 90 officers and 1,000 men 3i30 * 
of the Corps were at once despatched. They arrived at Cape Town on 
the 26th October and, in the opinion of Colonel Richardson, “ their arrival 

virtually saved the situation so far as the supply and transport services 
“ were concerned. If they had not come out when they did, I think that 
“ we must, have broken down.” 

During the whole period of the campaign, 233 officers of the Corps went 
out and 4,672 men, and practically the whole available strength was used 2604. 
in South Africa, 

216. The strength of the Army Service Corps and its Reserves having 
been calculated like other Army Services with reference to tlio despatch 
abroad of a much smaller force than actually went, was quite inadequate 

to meet the requirements of the war. The deficiency was met by attaching Richardson, 3427. 
to supply and transport work a number of officers and non-commissioned Mor K an > 184 26- 
officers belonging to other corps and by employing civilians, but 
the want of a sufficient number of properly trained officers and 


* See Goneral Monthly Return for let October, 1899. 
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6260. men was severely felt. In this connection wc may quote the evidence^ 
by Colonel Morgan 

“ The greatest difficulty the Army Service Corps harl to face was its 
“ want of sufficient personnel, both officers and men. As a consequence, 
“ all ranks had to perform more than four times the work they could he 
“ expected to do efficiently, and proper and efficient accounting had 
“ to be subordinated to the more pressing duties of forwarding and 
“ distribution to the troops. Fortunately, there was available in Natal 
« and Cape Colony large, though not sufficiently large, numbers of 
“ business men, clerks, shop assistants, etc., refugees from the Orange 
“ River Colony and Transvaal, who came forward readily for employment 
“ w ith the Army Service Corps, and t o this 1 attribute the success of the 
“ supply arrangements locally. Had we had to depend solely on the 
“ Army Service Corps personnel failure must have resulted, and even 
“ with the aid of civilians, who, though admirable material, required 
“ technical t,mining, the strain on the Army Service Corps of all ranks 
“ was at all times, and especially at first, far too great, resulting in the 
“ early collapse of many of the best men. To avoid this additional 
« Army Service Corps must be provided by a large increase to its peace 
“ establishment, and I would further suggest the formation, not only at 
“ homo, but in all our colonies, of auxiliary branches of the Corps on 
“ similar lines to Militia and Volunteers.” 

It was stated that the Supply branch were sent out without any 
organization, and that this caused inconvenience which might have been 
avoided. 

217. Lord Roberts said, in evidence, that “ the Army Service Corps did 
“ well throughout, and deserves great credit,” and this verdict is supported 
by the general testimony to the adequacy of supplies,^ except on a few 
occasions when a deficiency was accounted for by special circumstances, such 
as the capture of a large convoy by the enemy.* 


Appendix Vol,, 
p, 224. 

Clayton, 2737. 

Appendix Vol., 
.p. 223. 

Clayton, 2715. 

2717. 

2722. 

See Appendix 
Vol., p 232. 


Transport by Land. 

218. It must not lie forgotten that in addition to the preparations in this 
country which were deliberately postponed, the .same unwillingness to 
precipitate a quarrel prevented precautions in South Africa the absence of 
which was fraught with serious consequences. It has been seen that in 
several Minutes Lord Wolseley laid stress upon the importance of collecting 
transport. The whole experience of the war has amply borne out this 
warning. Not only was the quantity of transport at first deficient, but the 
opportunity was lost of obtaining animals and equipment belonging to the 
country and therefore best suited to its conditions—and undoubtedly the 
cost was greatly increased in consequence. 

219. A summary of the steps taken from and after June, 1899, to 
provide wagon transport in South Africa has been put in by the 
Quartermaster - General’s Department, and is printed in the Volume of 
Appendices. The supply of local ox-wagons and oxen was very abundant, 
and was obtained under contracts with two local firms, the terms of which 
are given in the same Appendix. They varied from £2 15s. per diem at 
the beginning of the war, t,o £2 5s. at a later date. The first contract 
was made under the disadvantage that the Bechuanaland “ wagon country ” 
was cut off by the siege of Kimberley. The contractors are stated to have 
supplied good wagons, animals, and staff, and no complaint on this score has 
been made in the evidence. In addition to the wagons hired, numerous 
ox and mule wagons and carts were bought or commandeered in South 
Africa, and about 2,000 mule-wagons were ordered in England. Contracts, 
for the purchase of a certain number of mules wore entered into in South 
Africa, and from the end of September steps were taken to purchase a 
large number of mules in other countries. The transport was prepared with 


* See Methuen, 14315; Hildyard, 15972; Barton, 16271-3; Paget, 16517 ; Polo-Oarew, 10555 
French, 17129; Morgan, 18329; Carr, 19250; Haig, 19299, 19469 ; Crabbe, 19737. 
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and success, and the units of the field force, in addition to the __ 

rts and a in munition-carts, which they brought from home, were fully Clayton, 2f>83. 

1 with transport as they successively landed, except in Natal, where Forestior-Walker, 
there was a slight delay, in consequence of the suddenness with which a large 2790 ^ 
part of the force was sent on there. It is stated in Lord Roberts’ Report of 
25th March, 1.901, that it was not. found possible to provide an equally 
complete equipment of transport for the large reinforcements continually 
arriving in the first months of 1900. Sir George White stated that lie found 
on arriving in Natal, that the amount of transport provided was insufficient 
to allow him much freedom of movement away from the railway line. 

220 . Shortly after his arrival in January, 1900, Lord Roberts effected a large 
re-organization of the transport, a change with regard to the merits of which 
diverse opinions have been expressed. 

When the war began, the system was that the transport of primary 
supplies was allotted to the regimental units, and again was sub-divided Biiller, 15561 . 
into— 

(a) “First line transport,” ie., for the carriage of ammunition, 
entrenching tools, first-aid medical stores, signalling equipment and 
machine-guns and water-carts, and 

(b) “ Second line transport,” for the carriage of one or more days’ 
rations for men and forage for animals, blankets, regimental equip¬ 
ment, baggage, tents, etc. 

There were also supply columns for each brigade, for divisional troops, 
and for corps troops carrying one day’s supply of food and forage ; and a 
supply park for each Army Corps carrying at least three days’ supplies of 
food and forage for the troops composing the Army Corps. The regimental 
transport was in charge of regimental transport officers selected from the 
several units, and the supply columns and park were in charge of Army 
Service Corps officers. Lord Roberts stated in a report which was published Reprinted in 
in the “London Gazette” of April lOth, 1901, the reason why, in his opinion, lx 0 

this organization was not suitable to the conditions existing in South Africa, 
and gave an account of the steps which he had taken to modify it. The 
reasons stated arc as follows : — 

“At the beginning of the war in South Africa it was decided that 
“ the regimental transport should consist of vehicles drawn by mules, 

“ and that ox-wagons hired locally should be provided for the supply 
“ columns and parks. Under ordinary conditions mule-wagons can 
“ march some 20 miles a day at the rato of three miles an hour, and 
“ ox-wagons not more than 16 miles a day at the rate of two miles an 
“ hour. Thus the transport problem was complicated by the different 
“ paces and length of marches of the draught animals employed. Owing, 

“ however, to the delay that would have occurred in purchasing and 
“ shipping the enormous number of mules which would have been 
“ required had oxen not been utilised, the use of two sorts of transport 
“ was unavoidable; and the War Office system might have worked 
' “ satisfactorily had the force been of the strength originally contem- 

“ plated, and had each unit in that force been continuously engaged in 
“ active operations. But with a much larger force, a considerable 
“ portion of which had necessarily to bo employed as garrisons for 
“ towns, in holding important strategical positions, or in guarding 
“ bridges and railways, the equipment of each unit with the same 
( amount of regimental transport gave some of the troops more mule- 


1 might be wanted to carry out a rapid 
“ distance from its base of supply that its equipment with nothing but 
“ mule transport would be obligatory. In such a case the War Office 
“ system would fail, unless a sufficient reserve of spare mule transport 
“ were immediately available, or unless other units were deprived, for 
“ the time being, of their regimental transport, which, as previously 
“ mentioned, they were supposed to retain throughout, the campaign. 
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“ Difficulties would also arise in regard to the organization andl 
“vision of the augmented, mule transport of the column, rogid 
“transport officers not being transferable from \tlieir respective corps 
‘ for general transport duty.” 

The chief point was that, if the systein of regimental transport were 
adhered to, the transport belonging to unite’ which were, perhaps for a long 
time, stationary, would be lying idle,- while units in movements might have 
insufficient transport. Lou [Roberts considered that without a consoh'dafcioh 
of transport sufficient mobility, independent of railways, could not be. 
obtained. He took, therefore, the steps described in his report as follows ’ 

“ The first thing to be done was to ascertain definitely whafrtaansport' 
“ each unit possessed, and what additional mule and ox transport could 
“ be got ready By* the, beginning bf February. Secondly, after providing 
“ for the obligatory requirements of the troops remaining op the defen* 

“ sive, it was .necessary to collect all available transport at convenient 
“ points, and To divide ‘it into manageable 1 units under responsible 
“ officers, so tint it might ’be in readiness to accompany the troops 
derailed for offensive action. On .receipt of’, the returns showing the 
‘\ “ transport, in possessionof each corps; the'points of concentration were 

v seleotefl,' and commanding officers were directed to hand over their 
“ regimental 'transport to.'departmental chaise, except such vphicles as 
\ “ammunition* and' water-carts, .ambulances/ and tl\© wagons carrying 
“ the techwicaf ■ equipment arid states’of ‘ the Royal Artilleiy and Royal. 
“ Engineers. - The mule transport so withdrawn wt ,s formed into nude' 

. “ transport, companies under 'departmental transport officers. The 
“ latter, oil'tile'scale of twb per'company, were obtained partly from' 
“the Army -Service Corps aild partly from .the listed special service 
K officers, especially those wliolnwl acquired some knowledge of trans- 
“ .port; duties in India of Egypt - Each company consisted of 49 mule- 
“ wagons with -ope Scotch, cart and oiie water-cart, % this proportion 
“ being sufficient to carry the baggage and two ‘days* Supplies Of food and. 
“ forage for an‘Infantiy Brigade'of four battalions,a Cavalry Brigade 
“ of three -regfnvcnts. The companies Vverd provided with a suitable 
subordinate establishmeilt of-Europeans and Natives, and /being-self- 
“ contained and independent could be distributed in accordance with the 
“ requirements of the military situation, and the duties devolving qji the 
“ several cohnhns into which the field army was from time.to time divided. 
v “ Detailed tables of equipment, baggage, and supplies were drawif up 
“ and circulated for the guidance of general and commanding officers. 

“ The ox transport was similarly organised into companies 1, of 1Q0 
“ wagons each, officered mainly by the Army Service Corps,” 

The administration of the transport service thus created was placed, after 
De Wot had captured a large convoy between Kimberley and.Paardeburg, 
under a distinct Director of Transport. Lord Roberts considered that the 
departmental system thus introduced “possesses an elasticity and adapt- 
“ ability to the changing conditions of field service on a large scale which 
“ the regimental system lacks.” 

Ike said also that the departmental system “proved capable of rapid 
“ expansion under circumstances of exceptional difficulty ; the redistribution 
“ of transport units was effected without causing inconvenience or hardship 
“ to the troops and the small percentage of casualties among the mules 
“showed that the animals were at least as well, cared for by departmental 
“ officers as by regimental officers under the War Office system.” 

Lord Roberts stated that, while he was in command, no mishaps occurred, 
nbr had any military operation to be abandoned or postponed owing to the 
transport being inadequate or inefficient. 

221 . Lord Kitchener said of this change 

4 These measures admitted of the transport being effectively handled 
“ and utilised, the immediate aud practical result being to enable the 
“.Army to leave the railway and move on Bloemfontein. 
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1 hroughout the later stages of the war, large bodies of troops were ^ 
,ble to operate at great distances from the railway, and the transport 
1 of the Army was available for general use, instead of being tied up 
“ in the charge of regimental units.” 

An opinion in favour of the change was expressed by Colonel Sir AY. D. 347 3 > 11)73 
Richardson, Colonel Crabbe, and Lieutenant-General Sir A. Hunter. 1 • ’ 

Sir W. D. Richardson, whose evidence here is in conflict with that of «n 
several officers, said :— 

“ If you have a general army transport you put experts in charge 
“ Of it, but if you attach transport to regiments, there may not be a 
“ single man in the regiment who has ever had anything to do with 
“ transport. Another thing with regard to regimental transpor t is that 
“ the inclination always is to overload ; if it is your own wagon you 
“ can overload it and nobody can say anything to you, but if that 
“ wagon belongs to somebody else and he has control, he will complain 
“ if he finds the animals are being overworked. 


“ My experience, I must say. is that regimental transport is always in 
“ bad order ; the men do not understand it, and the wagons are not 
“ properly looked after, they are rackety, the wheels get shaky, the 
“ harness is badly cleaned, and the animals never show good coats.” 

222. On the other side, Sir Redvers Buller took objection to the new 15561, 
system on the grounds that “it divided supply and transport and dislocated 
“both services; it swept away all basis of calculation of transport 
“ requirements and destroyed the elasticity that, was inherent in the existing 
“ system; it substituted for the direct responsibility of the regimental 
“ transport officer and his commanding officer the uncertain responsibility of 
“ a transport officer, who might or might not be an expert.” 

Lord Wolseleyand other witnesses* also expressed the opinion in favour 9190. 
of regimental transport on the ground that regimental spirit and self-interest 
led to greater care being taken of the transport, and that for other reasons 
it was a more convenient system. Sir Ian Hamilton said that his experience 
was that “ regimental transport animals grew fat under the precise conditions 
“in which animals separately organised into transport companies starved 13941 - 
“ and died by hundreds.” He attributed this to the fact- 

“ That English people are so constituted that, whereas they will lie in 
“ the highest degree enthusiastic and self-sacrificing in regard to the unit 
“ or association with which they may identify themselves, they are less 

* where the 
at their 

,.., - > ' _ again, that 

the escort to regimental transport do not for a moment permit tired 
“ or l^zy men to sit on their wagons. With Government wagons such 
“ men were often found sitting on the wagons like flies upon a piece of 
“ sugar, and the strictest orders had only a temporary effect in putting 
“ this right. Regimental transport was never allowed to he overloaded ; 

“ Government transport was overloaded whenever the close supervision 
“ of superior officers was temporarily relaxed.” 

He said, however, that his remarks applied in a less degree to the end of 
the campaign when esprit de corps had grown up among the transport 
companies themselves, and that the system might be the best if the 
transport organization were permanent, and in the hands of officers and 
men who had been especially trained and had to make their reputation in 
their line of work. It seems, indeed, to be probable that the defects in the 
departmental system mentioned by some witnesses wore due to the fact 
that it was so suddenly improvised after the campaign had begun. 


* See Carr, 19146 ; Colvilc, 17070; French, 17201 ; Methuen, 14322 ; Thomovcroft, 12537 ; 
Warren, 15809-10. 
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223. Colonel Clayton, of the Army Service Corps, in reference to ktl 
argument that under- the regimental system transport might remain Title 
when the battalion was stationary, said that under the .Regulations the 
Army Service Corps would have power on such occasions to withdraw, for 
a time, the regimental transport, and use it for other purposes. It is 
possible, however, that it might be difficult, for the Army Service Corps to 
exercise this power in war. 

Sir Henry Colvi'le thought that on occasions, such as the operations on the 
Modder River, it was necessary to pool regimental transport, because the 
total amount of transport was insufficient, but that this might have been 
temporarily effected without changing altogether the regimental system, to 
which he attributed advantages. He said that during the part of the 
campaign of which he had experience sufficient transport was never 
available and the wagons were always overloaded. Since the supply 
columns and supply parks always were on a departmental basis, and since, 
under the system adopted by Lord Roberts, the first line of transport 
remained regimental, the question appears in the main to be whether the 
second line of transport should be regimental or not. It is, perhaps, 
possible to devise a system flexible enough to lend itself to varying circum¬ 
stances. Sir Henry Hildyard said :-~ 

“I am in favour of regimental transport whenever we can afford to 
“have it. The difficulty is that we want so much transport; that if 
“ we have regimental transport as well as the general transport wo want 
“ so much, but certainly with the Natal force the regimental transport 
“ had the effect of allowing the troops never to be without their food. 
“ I do not say it would have been so on every occasion ; and when the 
“ time came that the regiments were more permanently located, and not 
“’moving about so much, then we took their regimental transport away 
“ from them. Really it is very much the same in the end whether we 
“ have the regimental transport and on occasion use the regimental 
“ transport as general transport, or whether we have a larger general 
“ transport and use it for regimental transport whenever it is wanted. 
“ The regimental transport, is the more luxurious of the two.” 

Sir Charles Warren said - 

“ I should prefer the regimental system tempered with discretion— 
“ that is to say, that whenever wagons are not required regimentally, 
“ they are not to be kept idle, but are to be put at the disposal of the 
“ Army Service Corps. At the same time an arrangement ought to be 
“ made that the Army Service Corps are not to work them up to the 
“ moment the regiment has to march, because on several occasions 
“ the wagons were sent to us to march with when they had been used 
“ the same day by the transport service, and, of course, the oxen were 
“ unfit for the work, but if used with discretion I think the regimental 
“ system is by far the best, because everybody is so keen and anxious to 
“ do the work. I have known men working all through the night, 
“ night and day, under the regimental system.” 

In the opinion of Sir William Nicholson, who acted as Director of 
Transport under Lord Roberts, the departmental system works better 
when operations are being carried on on a large scale. He thought 
that the departmental system should be adopted in connection 
with the general scheme of mobilization, but that where a small force or 
column was operating in the field the transport should be sub-divided and 
that so much as regiments required should be handed over to them. 

224. Our attention was called to the importance of providing light carts as 
regimental transport to keep up with the movements of cavalry.* It was 
urged that in this way it would be possible to diminish the weight carried 
on the cavalry horse which had unfortunate effects in the campaign. 

225. Some objections to another part of the reorganization, viz., the 
separation of the general administration of supplies in the field from that 


French, 17197 ; Haig, 19299 j Tullibardine, 20281. 
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»rt, were mentioned in evidence. Colonel Morgan said that when 
laration exists, a conflict of motives may arisen 18481. 

“ The supply oflicer is naturally anxious to get his supplies forward 
“ to feed the troops, and the transport officer, on the other hand, is 
“ anxious to keep his transport efficient, and the result is that, the 
“ transport officer will try and keep some wagons in reserve ; that is, 

“ he will not produce them because lie wants to keep some animals fresh, 

“ and the supply officer is trying to overload the wagons to get the 
“ supplies forward; whereas, if there is one officer in charge of both 
“ supply and transport, with others under him for the various duties, 

“ he has both interests at heart. The two services arc so nearly allied 
“ to one another that it is absolutely dangerous to separate them.” 

Colonel Morgan also considered that to have a soparate transport system 184*5-6. 
only means chaos, and said that “ the two tilings are so intermixed that 
“ supply cannot be worked without transport, and they are so nearly allied 
“ that they are far better worked by the same officer.” 

226. Lord Kitchener expressed the view that a radical separation should 
be made in the Army organization between the provinces of transport and 186. 
supply. He said 

“ The similarity of the duties of provision and supply, which are carried 
“ out by the Supply and Ordnauce Departments, leads me to the opinion 
“ that these great supply branches could with advantage to the Service 
“ bo amalgamated into one general supply branch. I think that the 
“ present transport branch should be separated and formed into an 
“ independent department, while the supply of technical stores, which 
“ are often of great complexity, instead of being administered by the 
“ Ordnauce Department, should be handed over to the branches of the 
“ service to which the stores belong. 

“ This arrangement is to a largo extent already adopted by the Royal 
“ Engineers and Royal Army Medical Corps. 

“The supply of ammunition, both gun and rifle, should be undertaken 
“ by the Royal Artillery. 

“Lastly, in urging the formation of a serrate transport department, 

“ I would point out that there is no more important work in any branch 
“ of the Army and none in which a thorough and careful training is more 
“ necessary, more especially at a time like the present, when mechanical 
“ transport will probably be an important adjunct to the military 
“ transport service. 

“ Officers of the transport will have to become experts in dealing 
“ with mules, oxen, camels, elephants, wagons, cart and mechanical 
“ vehicles of all descriptions. My contention is that, to learn all this 
“ thoroughly is all that can be expected of any body of officers, and 
“ that to add supply duties to the list of the necessary acquirements of 
“ these officers is to detract from the efficiency of the transport service. 

“ The bead of the Transport Department should study the various 
“ conditions required for transport in all parts, of the world, and be able 
“ to advise on all subjects connected with any probable theatre of war.” 

227. Railway transport played, of course, a very great part in this 
campaign, and in view of the great pressure of men and goods upon the 
capacities of single lines running through widb spaces, and often injured by 
the enemy, and of the frequent deficiency in rolling stock, it appears to have 
been very successfully managed. The staff of the railways luid to he impro¬ 
vised, and Lord Kitchener endorsed the suggestion made in his report by Sir 2 i 9 . 
Percy Girouard that, in peace time, there should be formed a military railway 
department whose duty would he to collect all information regarding the 
railways in any possib'e scene of operations, and during war to take over 
md work the railways in the country affected. Traction engines with trains 
of trucks were also used to cany supplies across the veldt with a considerable 
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degree of success. Their employment is limited by circu.mston.ces of weal 
ground, fuel, and water, and they can, in Lord Kitchener’s opinion, onr 
regarded as supplementary to animal transport. 



Supplies of Food and Forage. 

228 . The evidence shows that both in method of distribution and in quality 
the supply of food was one of the successful -features of the South African 
War This success was the more striking in view of the great area over 
which the operations extended, of the fact that between the frontier of Cape 
Colony and Pretoria there was only a single line of railway and that this 
line was frequently cut, and the fact that, especially towards the end of the 
campaign, the forces were much scattered and numerous columns were 
operating in every direction. A table put in by Lord Kitchener shows the 
magnitude at different dates of the force of men, and of horses and mules 
which had to be provided for, at various dates between January, 1900, and 
Mav. 1902, and the number of months’ reserve supply of bread, meat, 
groceries and forage supply available for the force at each date. Taking 
the first and the last of these dates it appears that on the 17th January 
1900 there were in South Africa 150,000 officers and men, and 80,000 
horses and mules, and that there were for this force two months’ reserves 
of bread stuffs, one of meat stuffs, exclusive of local fresh meat supply, two 
and a half of groceries, and two of forage. On the 22nd May, 1902, there 
were in South Africa 327,000 officers and men. and 265,000 horses and 
mules For this force there were over four months’ supply of bread stuffs, 
over two of meat stuffs, four of groceries, five of hay, and nearly three 

° Lord Kitchener said, “ I consider that tho soldier was better fed thau 
“ in any previous campaign. Complaints were few and far between, and the 
“ majority were of a trivial nature, which speaks well for the sufficiency 
“ of the ration, and the general quality of the food supplied.” 

Lord Methuen said, “ I never recollect the food supply and so on being 
“ better, or so good as it was in this campaign; from the beginning to the end 
“ 1 have not one word to say against it.” Evidence to the same effect was 
given by numerous witnesses.* The demands made on the War Office from 
the seat of war were admirably met by the officials there, and the method 
of receiving and distributing supplies in South Africa appears to have 
been excellent. If on a few occasions there was a shortage of rations, this 
was due to peculiar circumstances in the operations, such as the movements 
between Modder River and Bloemfontein, looked at in connection with the 
loss of a great convoy, and, of course, the siege of Ladysmith. 

229 A certain amount of food and forage supplies arrived in South 
Africa in a damaged or deteriorated condition. Some evidence to this effect 
was given by Colonel Dunne and Colonel Sir W. D. Richardson, but these 
cases represented a small proportion only of the total supply. Difficulty 
in keeping stores in condition was caused by lack of sufficient storage at 

The chief criticism made on the food supplies related to the package of 
much of the tinned meat in the inconvenient shape of 6 lb. tins, too large 
for soldiers to carry with easeJ 

230. Some difficulty, which seems to be unnecessary, has arisen from the 
division of supplies between the departments of the Quartermaster-General 
and the Director-General of Ordnance. This division carried into the field 

* See R'chardisoii, 3523 : Wood, 4257 ; Ward, 5802 ; Warren, 15771 ; Hildyard, 15972; 
Burton 16271; Paget, 16517; Pole-Caiw, 16556; Kolly-Kenny, 16927; Colvile, 16974; 
French’17129 ; Morgan, 18329 ; Carr, 19250; Haig, 19299; Macbean, 19670 ; Crabbe, 19737 ; 

K f k See C Warreu!’l5771 ; French, 17129 ; Morgan, 18406 ; Carr, 19146, 





t necessary to supply some articles through the Army Service Corps 
iers through the Ordnance Corps.* 




231. There were greater difficulties with regard to the distribution of 
forage in the field than with regard to the distribution of food for the troops. 

Every effort was made to collect all the available forage, and, as far as 

possible, to live on the country, but it was not possible to rely on this 

source of supply alone. The difficulty of transporting forage to the troops Kitchener, 190. 

in the field was great and the horses and mules-were often on short rations, f 

Hay was not usually to bo procured except at* standing camps on the 

railway line and the forage consisted usually of uncrushed oats. Sir John 

French stated that' this kind of forage is not suitable for weary, over-taxed 

horses. He considered that compressed forage, consisting of crushed oats 17129. 

and other ingredients, would be much better, and that in future campaigns 

slabs of some such compressed forage should be used. 


The Sources of the Food Supply. 


232. The officers of the various supply services who found themselves in 
South Africa on the eve of the outbreak of hostilities were in an unenviable 
position. There could be no other reason for their presence on the scene 
but the ever-increasing certainty of war. It was obvious that the only way 
in which they could effectively and economically prepare for the emergency 
was by timely purchases or arrangements; yet they found themselves 
without funds to purchase or authority to conclude contracts, and, in the case 
of Cape Colony, without the sympathy of the Local Government. A typical 
instance of the disadvantages under which preparations were made is*given 
in the evidence of General Baden Powell. Sent out two months prior to 
the outbreak of the war with express instructions to raise a local force, one 

of whose principal duties w ould be to defend Mafeking, he was not permitted l 9853 - 6 ?, 
to make that town his headquarters, though by a sort of tacit consent he 
was allowed to accumulate stores there. And yet it is abundantly clear 
that it was owing to the work done during those two months of prepara¬ 
tion, and especially to the training of the men then enlisted, that the small 
force under Generals Baden Powell and Plumer was able to successfully 
defend the long line of frontier committed to their care. 

233. The object of commenting on these facts is not to question decisions 
arrived at on grounds other than military, and therefore outside the reference 
to the Commission. The responsibility of the Imperial Government and 
the Local Government for their decisions must remain. But the influence 
of their decisions upon the action of military officers must be duly recognised, 
and the causes of deficiencies must be traced to the true source. It has 
been alleged that full advantage was not taken .of the supply of horses 
belonging to the country; but not only was any purchase of horses previous 
to the war carried on under groat restrictions, but afterwards, and down to 
a comparatively recent date, the use of commandeering, which is quite 
consistent with custom in South Africa, was forbidden in Cape Colony.^ 

* The following important instance of the results of this division of supplies was given by 
Colonel Sir W. D. Richardson. (3501). 

“For instance, if you take one of the points I have put down—soap—that is an Army 
“ Ordnance supply ; but as the Army Ordnance Department have comparatively few 
“ dep6ts, the troops are often unable to obtain it, and it would be preferable to make soap 
“an Array Service Corps supply, as wherever there are troops an Army Service Corps 
“ depot will be near at hand, from which a supply could always be obtained. Owing to the 
“ absence of soap, or to the difficulty of getting soap in the field, half the force in South 
“ Africa bocame verminous, so that although it seems a petty thing, it is really most 
“important, and if you will look at tho report of that Committee which is now before 
“ you, you will see that there sixteen years ago, it was laid down that soap should bo an 
“ Army Service Corps supply. I only take that as one of the items.” 
t See Kclly-Kenny, 16927; French, 17183; Haig, 19299. 
t See Clayton, 2738 : Richardson 3376; Wilson, 5991-3 
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It has been stated that local contracts were made at extravagant rejteS 
It lias been impossible for the Commission to examine minutely into tlieSe 
questions, because the evidence is not available in this country; but there 
has been enough before them to prove beyond dispute that there was often 
no alternative but to buy at any price. The position of the supplies in Natal 
on the day of the declaration of war may be cited. Some statements would 
make it appear that there was at that time a vast accumulation of stores at 
Ladysmith. The true state of the case is given by Colonel Sir Edward 
Ward, *.<?., that there was no accumulation of stores in the colony for any 
troops beyond what had been the permanent garrison, i.e., 4,000 men, 
and that those reserves were distributed as follows :— 

For 1,870 men, without horses, at Ladysmith, two months’ reserve. 

For 2,000 men at Pietermaritzburg, one month’s reserve 

For 200 men at Eshowe, two months’ reserve. 

Between 7th October and 2nd November the reserves at Ladysmith 
had increased to Go days’ breadstuff, 50 days’ meat, including trek oxen, 
46 days’ groceries, and 32 days’ forage for a force of 12,000 men. But 
to do this “ we used every train, poured in everything we could, brought up 
“ local supplies* and so on.” 

234. A considerable amount of food supplies were purchased in Natal 
and Cape Colony by the Supply Officers or, at a later date, commandeered 
in the Orange River Colony and Transvaal. Another considerable pro¬ 
portion of the food supply was sent from home. The reserve in England 
at Woolwich prior to the war, based on provision fora force of 40,000 men 
and 20,000 horses, consisted of 

Days’ supply. 

Preserved meat. 50 

Biscuit - - - - - - - 15 

Emergency rations - - - - - - - 2 

Groceries.30 

Hospital comforts.- 30 

Hay and compressed forage.- 2511- 

Supplies of this kind to make up reserves for 60 days for troops then 
in or proceeding to South Africa were shipped by the 30th September, 
1899, and between the 22nd September and 30th October supplies to provide 
a month’s reserve rations for 50,000 men, 12,000 horses and 15,000 mules 
were shipped. The further steps taken are indicated in the statement from 
the Quartermaster-General’s Department printed in the Volume of 
Appendices (page 219). After the beginning of December, 1899, the end 
held in view was to maintain in South Africa a reserve of 120 days’ supplies 
for men and animals. 

235. The eontrapts for food and forage, as well as for other articles, 
bought in South Africa, were made directly by the officers there. Reference, 
however, was made to the War Office in the case of the meat contracts. 
An account of the terms of these contracts, and of the circumstances under 
which they were made, was given to the Commission by Colonel Sir W. D. 
Richardson, Mr. Major, the Director of Contracts, and Colonel Morgan. Sir 
W. D. Richardson arrived at Cape Town on the 3rd October, 1899, and was 
responsible for arranging, among many other things, for the meat supply 
of a field force of 50,000 troops, who would begin to arrive about four 
weeks later. It was essential also that stores should be sent up at once 
to De Aar and other places, so that they might be there before the troops 
arrived. There were no powers to requisition the ample supplies of cattle 
and sheep existing in the Colony, and prices were naturally ruling high, 
and the choice bet,ween contractors who could speedily supply meat in 
sufficiently large quantities was limited to the most extreme degree. Colonel 
Riphardson, at Cape Town, arranged with the Cold Storage Company tq 





c/th' fresh moat, from local sources and imported frozen meat at the 
I price of lid. a pound. Some confusion having arisen in the com- Major, 63»o-y 
mtftue^tion of these terms to the War Office, and in communications 
etwoch the War Office and Directors of the Company, the Director of 
Contracts thought that fresh meat only was to be supplied, and agreed to 
the terms on this basis. When he discovered that the Cold Storage 
Company were very naturally supplying frozen meat, the terms appeared 
to him to be too high, in view of the fact, that, as he understood, frozen meat 
from Australia could be delivered at Cape Town at about 3d. a pound. The 6363> 
Company were then told that they must reduce the price in the case of frozen 
meat to 9 d. a pound. They agreed to do this, and till February, 1901, the 
contract remained on this basis. The local officers in Natal meanwhile 
made a contract with a local firm for the supply of fresh meat at 91-d. a Morgan, 18347. 
pound and frozen meat at 7d. a pound. A second contract with the Cold 
Storage Company was made to supply the whole Army with fresh meat 
at 10<±, and frozen meat at 7d. a pound, and continued from 17th February, 

1901, to 31st March, 1902. A subsequent contract was made with the 
same Company at 9d. and 5jd. Obviously, from the contractor's point of Morgan, 
view, the circumstances made the first contract one of a more speculative 836 °" 68 - 
nature than those which followed. The supply of frozen meat had to be 
confined to troops close to the lines of railway. It appears to have been a 
great success as food, and to have been much preferable to fresh meat, 
chiefly derived from old cows or worn-out and tough trek oxen. The 83192-96. 
invention of cold storage, which had not been previously applied in warfare, 
appears to have contributed much to the success of operations on a large 
scale in South Africa. 

There seems to be justification for the contention of the supply officers 
that the prices, even under the first contract, though high were not, unreason¬ 
able, considering all the circumstances and the risks run by the contractors ; 
and at any.rate- and this is the point for special notice at this stage—that 
the delay in making arrangements till the last moment practically left no 
alternative. 


Field Canteens and Productive Farms. 


236. Colonel Morgan gave an interesting account of the new system 18432-43. 
organised by him of field canteens for the sale of articles of food, clothing, 

and so forth, over and above the rations of food and other articles allowed 
Those stores were established all over the country and did a very large 
business. The profits were devoted to purposes for the benefit "of the 
soldiers. These canteens were not, as under the old system, regimental, 43435 , 
but were worked by a civilian staff, and treated as a single business. Towards 
the end of the war they “were doing a turnover of over £4,000,000 a year.” 13443 . 
Articles were sold on a scale relatively to cost price, graduated according 
to the extent to which they were soldiers’ necessaries or luxuries, or officers’ 
necessaries or luxuries, and the one per cent, brokerage, and three per 
cent, made on “officers’ luxuries,” paid all the expenses and gave all the 
profit. The total profit up to November, 1902, appears to have amounted 18432. 
to about £470,000. 

237. Colonel Morgan stated that the Army was much benefited by the is4D8. 
military cultivation of vacant farms along the hues of communication and of 
ground round the block-houses, for tlie production of fresh milk, eggs, and 
vegetables. These provisions were of special value for the hospitals, and 
relieved the pressure upon the railways for transport of stores. 


Financial Control in the Field. 

238. On the financial side there does not seem to have been any adequate 
preparation for a state of war. The system for the management of contracts 
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and for financial control in time of peace has been a highly central^ JL.J 
one; and it must be admitted that, though many Committees have con¬ 
sidered the subject, the preference for a central buyer has been maintained 
with practical unanimity down to and including the Dawkins Committee. 

But it is difficult to apply that system to a state of war. It would, of course, 
be impracticable to bring local purchases at the seat of war under the review 
of the Director of Contracts, and there has, in fact, been no representation 
of his department with an army in the field. Under these circumstances 
purchases, often to a very large amount, may be made in time ot war by 
officers who have had little or no previous training. This matter was 
discussed by Mr. Major, Director of Contracts, and .Sir Q. Fleetwood 
Wilson. 


239. Early in the year 1901 Lord Kitchener, feeling concerned with regard 
to expenditure, and especially with regard to the ordnance purchases which 
had been made by officers at Cape Town, obtained from the War Office the 
services of Mr. G*. Fleetwood Wilson (now Sir G. Fleetwood Wilson) in the 
capacity of Financial Adviser to the Commandor-in-Chief. He received 
instructions to inquire into commandeering and compensation claims, the 
finance of the Imperial Military Railways in the Transvaal'and Orange River 
Colony, the Natal railway rates, the provision of specie, supply accounting, 
ordnance purchases, and telegraph and telephone accounts. The results of 
his investigations were given in a report made to Lord Kitchener which is 
printed in the Volume of Appendices. Sir G. Fleetwood Wilson also explained 
his proceedings in his evidence given before us, and this Report and his 
evidence show how important it is in the public interest that a Commander- 
in-Chief should have in a campaign the assistance of men, whether soldiers 
or civilians, who have had a sound training in conducting large business 
transactions. .Sir G. Fleet wood Wilson was succeeded in his duties by Major 
Armstrong, who also gave evidence before the Commission. Thus, during 
the last year of the war there was established a central financial control 
over contracts and other matters by men specialized for that purpose. 
We desire to call attention to the following passage in Sir G. Fleetwood 
Wilson’s Report to Lord Kitchener:— 

“The flaw has been the absence of any financial authority at head- 
“ quarters with time, knowledge, and power to treat financial questions 
“ as a whole. There are many matters in which large savings can only 
. “ be effected upon general lines. If a Financial Adviser had been 
“ appointed at the beginning, instead of towards the end of the war, he 
“ could have prevented excessive charges from arising, instead of merely 
“ curtailing them when large and unnecessary expense has already been 
“ incurred. He could have established a system for watching and 
“ controlling expenditure, and could have systematised commandeering. 
“ He could have seen that the use of Army money for Colonial railway 
u purposes was confined within limits. He could have secured reasonable 
“ rates from the Natal Railway, and have pointed out with authority that 
“ specie could be obtained at less expense. He would probably have 
" arranged that supply accounting was conducted upon defensible lines, 
“ and that Telegraph and Intelligence Accounts were not allowed 
“ to get hopelessly into arrear; and if he had not been able to prevent 
“ the Ordnance difficulties from arising he could have checked them 
“ at an early stage. Also, he would have been able to apply to questions 
“ now arising the knowledge gained throughout the whole war. ITe 
“ could, above all, have relieved the Commander-in-Chief of a volume 
“ of work which should not fall upon him. My experience in South 
“ Africa has convinced me that it is desirable that in future wars a 
“ Financial Officer should accompany each Army Corps, and a Financial 
“ Adviser of high standing be attached to the staff of the Coinuiander- 
“ in-Chief. The necessity is greatest at the commencement of operations, 
“ when generals have no time to devote to considerations of finance. 
“ It was inevitable, for example, that General Buller should puss by 
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e question of the Natal Hallway rates. A Financial Officer, with no 
executive duties to perfoim, would as surely have taken steps to get 
them reduced, saving some £1500,000. In the present war, I believe 
that an expenditure of a few thousand pounds on a specially-selected 
financial staff would have saved the public, at the very least, 

£ 1 , 000 , 000 .” 

. 240. The supplies of the Army, in so far as they consist of food, forage, 

and fuel, are provided in peace time by contracts in each district arranged by 
Army Service Corps officers. The General Officer Commanding the District Ma j or 6399. 
takes the responsibility. The contracts, after they have been made, are sent 
up to the Director of Contracts for criticism and commentary, as a check on 
the local proceedings. In this way, so far as this class of supplies are 
concerned, and also in the case of land transport, a body of officers is well Major, ■ 
trained in business, who can in war be trusted to make the best contracts 6377,6390 
which circumstances will permit. In the South African War, this result 
appears to have taken place. On the other hand in the case of ordnahce 
supplies, such as ammunition, wagons, clothing, boots, and accoutrements, 
hospital requisites and other articles, all contracts, with trifling exceptions, 
have to be made in peace time directly by the Director of Contracts.* Tile 
result is that in this department there has been no peace training which will 
fit officers in time of war, when very huge sums may have to be spent in local 
contracts, to do the best which circumstances will permit. On the other hand 
the Director of Contracts in evidence said that an officer who had been at 6384, 6400. 
Woolwich whore contracts are continually being considered, and the pro¬ 
cedure is well known, ought to be well qualified to make contracts. 

It is certain, however, that there was in the first months of the war, as 

shown in Sir G. Fleetwood Wilson’s report, and the subsequent inquiries 

made by a War Office Committee, a serious mismanagement of ordnance 

business and a waste of public monoy. He was, therefore, brought to the 

conclusion mentioned in his report to Lord Kitchener, that the waste of 

public money which took place on this occasion was “attributable to Appendix Vol., 

“ insufficient preparation and organisation before hostilities, lack of p. 30«. 

“ forethought in demanding stores, neglect to make full use of ordnance 
“ workshops, ami to serious errors in regard to items when comprehensive 
“ demands were put forward.” 

241. The remedy proposed to us by Sir G. Fleetwood Wilson was that the 
same process should be applied to ordnance stores as is now applied to stores 
provided through the Army Service Corps officers, namely that a body of 
officers should be trained in peace whose experience so gained would be 
available in war. He thought that all ordnance contracts should be made 
through the Director of Ordnance and his officers, subject to review and 6228. 
commentary by a Director or Inspector of Contracts after they were finally 
made. It was an essential part of his proposal that there should be, as 6208. 
there already is in the case of the higher appointments, a circulation of 
officers and soldier clerks from the districts to the War Office departments 6057. 
and back to the districts so that, a sufficient number of men might have a 
good business training. If, in this way, officers were trained in peace time 
to the duties which they have to discharge in war, he thought that there 6220. 
would be protection against the recurrence of the evils to which reference 
has been made. He considered that this plan would be better than that 
of attaching to the Army a staff of civilian financial officers, basing this 
opinion on the ground that in the field civilians would not be in a position 6030. 
of sufficient authority and influence, and that their presence might cause 
irritation and friction. At the same time he thought that in war a 
financial officer should accompany each Army Corps, and that a financial 
adviser of high standing should be attached to the Commander-in-Chief, 6041. 

This supreme financial ad viser, so long as he had ability and prestige, might 
be either a soldier or a civilian. He would only be called in to advise upon 6047. 
large questions. From among the military officers who had received 

* Ordnance officers only have power of making local contracts up to a value of £25, or in 
extreme emergency £100. 

6719. *■ Q 
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business training in peace time men would be selected to take contr 
financial and business matters on the skiffs of generals commanding divisfbiTS 
or even brigades. The scheme adopted in the new Army Corps system 
seems to proceed on the opposite principle of the delegation of Civilian 
officers. Neither system is free from difficulties. 

242. Sir Edward Ward said that in the South African War “ a great 
“ many generals had a very extensive financial work thrust on them in 
“ various districts with practically no expert assistance at all.” His 
suggestion was that in war there should be attached to the Army iu the 
fiela a financial organisation headed by the Financial Adviser to the 
Commander-in-Chief, and carried downwards. Each division or column 
would have its own financial branch manned proportionately to its size, 
which should make all payments, the senior official being the financial 
adviser of the general, and responsible for the proper conduct of the 
business, as opposed to the executive transactions, of the force in supplies 
and stores, and should also carry out the primary audit of all the supply and 
store accounts of the force, as well as that of their pay lists. He thought 
that these financial officers should be trained in the Accountant-General’s 
branch of the War Office. 

243. Colonel Mortimer, who acted as Chief paymaster in South Africa, 
thought that on active service there should be a Chief Paymaster distinct 
from the officer' commanding the Army Pay Corps whose duty should be to 
watch all contracts, financial arrangements and transactions, banking 
arrangements, expenditure receipts for the General Officer Commanding, 
and to advise and inform him on them, and to carry out any financial 
business which does not belong to any specific department. Colonel 
Mortimer thought that that such an officer should be a paymaster of 
experience, and that, in peace, in order to train officers for such duties, 
General Officers commanding Army Coips and Districts should make their 
Chief Paymasters their Financial Staff Officers. 

That the officers of the Army Pay Corps are not at present qualified for 
such extensive functions is shown by the fact that, when asked by Lord 
Kitchener to act as a Financial Adviser, before Sir G. Fleetwood Wilson 
went out, Colonel Mortimer did not feel himself to be qualified to act in 
that capacity, nor could he suggest any officer of his corps who was so 
qualified. Lord Kitchener himself said:— 

“The Army Pay Department, as at present composed, merely records 
“ the expenditure oi the Army without any idea either of improvement 
“ or economy, and ignores financial considerations of any kind. Its 
“ labours are purely clerical and mechanical, which, though necessary 
“ and essential, do not, in my opinion, require other than clerks to 
“ carry them out effectively. 

“There is a marked want of financial assistance to generals in the 
“ field, which, if it were met by the appointment of competent 
“ military financial advisers on the staff 1 , would result, I am sure, in a 
“ more efficient and economical expenditure of the public money 
“ supplied. 

“ The system of accounts in the Army requires thorough examina- 
“ tion and simplification.” 


The Army Pay Corps. 

224. The officers of the Army Pay Corps were not only unqualified to control 
financial expenditure outside their own particular province, but were too 
few in number to cope adequately in South Africa with the work of their 
own department. 

Before the year 1888 each regiment had attached to it a regimental 
officer called the Paymaster, whose duty it was to audit the accounts of the 
company officers, who paid the cash to the men. In 1888 the Anny Pay 
Corps was created, and station paymasters, to each of whom a certain 
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of regiments are attached, were appointed, instead of the regimental 
ter officers, the whole system being under the control of the 
ermaster-General. The officers commanding companies draw cash Mortimer, 
rom the station paymaster, pay the men of their company, and account to KS84G > etc 
the paymaster, who in turn draws his funds from the Accountant-General 
and accounts to him. In war the paymaster is called the Field Paymaster. 18850 
In the recent war a Chief Paymaster for the whole of South Africa was 
appointed after 1st April, 1901. Previously to the war the establishment 
allowed for the Army Pay Department was 209 officers and 615 clerks. 18837. 
Twenty of these officers were allowed by the Regulations for an Army 
Corps on active service. As there were eventually in South Africa troops 
equivalent to six or seven Army Corps there should have been, upon this 
basis, about 130 of these officers and 440 clerks in the field. As a matter 
of tact there were never at any one period more than 65 officers and 268 
clerks. The result was that the work of each officer and clerk was far too 
heavy and could not be properly performed, although the services of a few 
retired pay officers and numerous civilian clerks were obtained.* There was 
no reserve to call up, and there were no previous arrangements for expansion 
in time of war by bringing in civilians. In these circumstances Colonel 
Mortimer seems to be justified in his assertion (which is true of most of the 
Army Departments) that “ prior to the War in South Africa, the Army Pay 
“ Department had not been organised on a system which afforded sufficient 
“ elasticity for it to cope with a task of such magnitude as the campaign in 18837. 

“ South Africa throw upon it both in that country and in England.” This 
was all the more the case since war in numerous ways increases the subjects 
with which the Army Pay Department has to deal both at home and in the 18837. 
field, in addition to normal duties. Ln the present war their labours were 
also increased by the presence in the field of numerous military officers, 
especially in the South African irregular corps and the Imperial Yeomanry, 12461 ~ 67 - 
who had to deal with payments, and yet had no previous experience in s 
keeping accounts. Colonel Mortimer submitted suggestions that a reserve " 
of pay officers who could be called upon in an emergency might be formed by 
means of the Militia. He stated that a War Office Committee had had under 
consideration a scheme for obtaining a reserve of clerks from the Volunteers, 
and he suggested that by higher inducements a better class of clerk than at 1883 9 
present might be obtained in the regular service. 

245. In the opinion of many witnesses the system by which the captain 
of the company pays the meti arid acts as sub-accountant to the paymaster 
is ill-adapted to the circumstances of war. Mr. Marzials, the Army 7917. 
Accountant-General, said:— 

“ That system is exposed to a most terrible strain on active service, 

“ because, of course, the captain of the company has not only to pay 
“ his men and to keep in touch with liis finances, but he has also to 
“ look after stores, to look after his men, to feed them, and do every- 
“ thing else, and finance is, {is it were, a mere corner in the work of a 
“ man who is already terribly overworked ; and without any question, 

“ that system, I hardly like to say broke down—but at any rate the 
“ strain was very great.” 

It was represented by military witnesses, with convincing force, that in 
war, and even in peace, anxiety as to this accounting for pay was apt 
to divert the mind of an officer from more important duties, and 
that the time of the colour-serjeant in each c^uipany was also largely 
consumed by it, so that the attention of eight officers and eight non-com¬ 
missioned officers in each battalion"was thus divert- * from military duties. 

These officers no longer have the advantage of the guidance of an expert 
regimental paymaster.t Lord Tullibardine in his “Scottish Horse” adopted 
the system of a single paymaster for each regiment, who was entirely 
responsible for the payments of the men imd the accounts, and this in 
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A similar systi 


his opinion is the only workable one on active service. A i . 

was adopted by Colonel T homey croft in the case of the regiment known 
by liis name. 

• There seems to be no adequate reason why the system of regimental 
paymasters should not be re-introduced into the Regular Army, although 
Colonel Mortimer thought that it would be difficult and not desirable to 
entirely relieve all combatant officers from pay work * At the same time he 
admitted that, the existing system, did not work .satisfactorily in South Africa, 
for the simple reason that officers on trek did not find the time really to 
prepare the accounts of their companies. Also casualties were constantly 
occurring to them—some were shot, others fell ill and were sent home; 
others were sent hurriedly to hike up extra duties and appointments ; aud 
the transfer of accounts under .such circumstances became very difficult. The 
accounts are of a very complicated and elaborate character. 

We were informed that steps have been taken to simplify the duties of the 
company officer. It is proposed to make him simply an agent, for paying the 
cash to the men, and to make the paymaster the accounting officer. 



246. We were also informed that a scheme was in contemplation by which 
the officers of the Pay Department shall be trained to the work of auditing 
accounts. Before the war there was no exact provision for the auditing of 
accounts locally. The officers of the pay department in the field were too 
much occupied and too little trained to do it.. Consequently, auditing of all 
kinds, except the supply accounts falling within the province of the Army 
Service Corps, had to be adjourned till it could be done at the War Office at 
a distant date, far from the scene of operations, after the field force had 
been broken up, and some men had died and others retired. An audit 
under these conditions is of little value, and usually ends in the passing of 
any account, with, perhaps, an expression of regret. 


General Observations as to Expenditure. 


247. The Accountant-General of the Army at otir request prepared a 
statement of the cost of the War, so far as it fell upon Milit ary V otes, which 
will be found in the Appendix volume. The accounts and papers are still m 
South Africa, and evcirif they had been available it would have been scarcely 
within our powers to examine them in detail. War prices must always be m 
excess of peace prices, and therefore the expenditure in South Africa cannot 
be judged by the standard prevailing in this country ; but Lord Kitchener 
expressed the opinion that contracts were, on the whole, satisfactory, and 
that. “ owing to a good system, the prices of local purchases were well 
U watched, and good quality secured at lowest market prices. 


248 The representatives of the great firms of Armstrong, Whitworth & 
Co., and Messrs. Vickers, Sons and Maxim were very emphatic m pointing 
out that the delay in giving orders greatly increased the difficulty of supply. 
Sir Andrew Noble stated that be had known, certainly for three years, of 
the preparations going on in the Transvaal, and “had supposed, perhaps 
“ ignorantly, that the same information was at the disposal of the Cabinet. 
He then went on to say :■ 


- When I did speak Lord Wolseley was very kind to me, and I believe 
“ they had actually given instructions about bringing a division from 
« India ; but I ain not quite sure whether that was so or not—it is 
“ nearly four years ago now. At the same time I. may say upon that 
“ subject that I do not see how it is possible, unless our policy is 
“ changed, that we can ever be sufficiently prepared in the ease of a war 
<- suddenly breaking out. I need not point out that in the great 
“ campaign to which I just now alluded, Frederick had his army chest 
“ full and at his ow n TApusal. We know further that at this moment 
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ermany has a very large sum of money, over which the Parliament 
iave no control, and ’which can be spent immediately, without goino- 
Parliament. It seems to me that the only way in which efficient 
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preparation for war can be made, seeing the questions to which everv 
* M lni fter is now subjected, is that the War Office and Admiralty 

“ anrvn /I horln of flm.’.i Ai r _I .. _ • 1 i i " 
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should have at their disposal a very considerable sum of money, not 
I. t0 spent, of course, except with the authority of the Cabinet, but 
* at the same time so that it would not be necessary to proclaim the 
<{ tact to all the world; as things are now, all the world knows the 
next day what preparations you are making, if the present system of 
“ questions as to raising money is allowed to go on.” 


Lieutenant Dawson stated that “ TTad my linn received orders previously 
r f 0I V^ le supply °* 12-pounder and 15-pounder field equipments complete 
‘ ™ Government designs before the war there would not have been the great 
| delay there was in the preparation of the necessary special tools and 
gauges,; which in itself caused serious delay, and furthermore, it is 
“ Probable that the shops would have been in a position to have dealt with 
“ the work in a quicker and more satisfactory manner.” 

Vi e understand that these firms, from a feeling of patriotism which 
deserves recognition, did not put on special prices during the war, and in 
their case, therefore, the additional expenditure represented overtime and 
increased price of materials, but beyond a doubt the prices of stores generally 
must have been raised under the circumstances described in the foregoing 
extracts. But as has already been pointed out,the Government, for reasons of 
policy, decided not to order additional stores in the summer of 1899, even to 
the limited amount which the Army Board thought urgently required ; and 
though, no doubt, the measure suggested by Sir Andrew Noble would go far 
to remove the chief difficulty which prevents the giving of orders in a situa¬ 
tion of the kind, it is probably unnecessary to discuss a step which is so 
unlikely to receive the sanction of Parliament. 


p. 49a 


Transport by Sea. 


249. The transport by sea to South Africa from the United Kingdom 
and the Colonies of a force much larger than any which had ever 
crossed the seas before in the service of this or any other country affords a 
remarkable illustration not only of the greatness of British maritime 
resources, but also of what can be done when careful forethought and prepara¬ 
tion is applied to the object of utilizing rapidly in war instruments which 
are in peace solely engaged in the‘purposes of'civil life. If the same fore¬ 
thought bad been applied throughout, there would have been little criticism 
to make with regard to the South African War. A full account of the sea 


transport organization will be found in the evidence of Mr. Stephen Graff, 9519-9781 
Assistant Director of Transports at the Admiralty, and of Captain ¥. J. Pitt, 
iv. N., Naval Assistant Director of Transports. * 9782-9884 


•9884 


2;>0. I lie relations between the War Office and the Admiralty in the 
matter of sea transport were concisely stated by Mr. Stephen Graff as 
follows 


“ 1 he Board of Admiralty as the agents, and on the requisition of the 
“ Secretary of State for War, carry out all the sea transport work of the 9522 - 
“ Army, except coastwise conveyance in the United Kingdom. Since 

• 1st. April. 1 . 888 , the cost of Army Sea Transport is charged to Army 
“ instead of to Navy Votes, but the transfer was only made on the 
‘‘ understanding- that the control of the Admiralty over the transport 
‘‘ ^mee remained unimpaired. The Admiralty have always held that 

* fho work can only be efficiently and satisfactorily carried out by an 
* ( Admiralty Department in connection with similar work for the Navy. 

r or convenience’sake the Director of Transports is placed in direct 
‘' t communication with the War Office as regards all ordinary matters. 

“ An officer of the Quartermaster-General's Department visits the 
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“ Transport Department frequently in peace time, and in time of war I 
“ located at the Admiralty to assist the Director of Transports n 
“ military questions. All claims chargeable to Army Votes, after exatni 
« nation in the Transport Department, receive the concurrence of Army 
“ examiners, who visit the Admiralty daily, before being passed to the 
“ War Office for payment. The Director of Transports is responsible 
<• for the whole work, administration, claims and accounts, including 
“ custody of Army transport stores, such as troop bedding, horsegear, etc.” 

251. The Transport Department at the Admiralty, both .clerical and 
professional, is organised asa sufficient nucleus to admit of rapid expansion 
in time of war. There arc no standing engagements with shipowners, but 
full particulars of all ships suitable for the conveyance of men and horses 
are recorded in books. These particulars ure based on information obtained 
from owners and as much as possible on actual inspection of the ships by 
officers of the Department. A stock of horse fittings, horse gear and troop 
bedding is kept in Government depots, and this stock is revised from time to 
time in concert, with the War Office. These stocks before the war were 
calculated on the basis that not more than one Army Corps .would have to 
be moved at one time, and at the beginning of the war there was troop 
bedding in hand for 55,000 men and horse fittings of an old pattern for 
10,000 horses. It had been represented by the Admiralty in a letter of the 
4 th April, 1898 (in continuation of earlier representations) that the stock of 
horse fittings and water tanks was inadequate even for one Army Corps, 
inasmuch as one Army Corps, with a Cavalry Brigade and Tine of Com¬ 
munication Troops, requires over 15,000 horses, and it was represented that 
an expenditure of £25,000 to provide complete fittings would be necessary. 
In April 1899 there was a conference between the Admiralty and War Office 
officials, who came to the conclusion that “the present stock ot fittings, 
“ horse gear, etc., is dangerously insufficient and inadequate to insure the rapid 
“ despatch of even one Army Corps, one Cavalry Brigade, and Line of Com- 
a mimication Troops.” At this time it had been intimated by the W ar 
Office that transport for two Army Corps might be needed. On the 19tli 
July, 1899, the Committee recommended the purchase of 6,000 new pattern 
stalls, and on the 23rd September, the Secretary of State for War authorised 
the expenditure of £25,000. The engagement and preparation of ships began 
on the 30th September. It. does not appear that the absence of a sufficient 
stock of horse fittings caused any appreciable delay. To a large extent, 
the difficulty was met by fitting up with lighter fittings the Liverpool 
cattle ships,* which arc in many ways so constructed as to be admirable 
conveyances for horses. The plan of using these ships, and the kind of 
fittings to be used on them, had been worked out some time before the war 
by Captain Pitt, B.N. 

252. The adjustment of ships to transport purposes involves much labour, 
but the ships appear to have been ready as soon, or almost as soon, as the 
troops were 1-iuidv to start. The arrangements between the War Office and 
the Admiralty for the embarkation of troops worked with great, success.* Sir 
Charles M. Clarke, then Qimitonnaster-General, stated that the demands 
of the War Office were “ most admirably met.” The accommodation on the 
ships appears to have been well calculated. The timing of the departures 
and arrivals, so as to regulate the pressure on intermediate coaling stations 
and terminal ports, also seems to have been satisfactory. 1 he delays in dis¬ 
embarkation of men and stores were slight, and, when they occurred, were due 
to insufficient berthing accommodation at Capo Town. The accidents on 
voyage were few, and only one ship, the “ Ismore,” was entirely lost, together 
with a battery of artillery. 

263. Particulars as to the tonnage rates paid at different periods are stated 
in returns which have been submitted to us. This expense was greatest in 
the ealriest stage of the war, when high-speed ships of the best class had to 
be engaged on account of the pressing importance of sending out. a large body 
of troops in the shortest possible time. It was thought also at that time that 
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3Jie/ war would be of short duration, and the Admiralty were not able to 
Tprym&u more than two or three months’ engagement of the ships. If a longer 9547. 
engagement could have been promised the ships would have been obtained 
at less cost. Considerable sums wore paid for ships while they were waiting 
at Cape Town or elsewhere for further orders, or during delays in unloading 
cargo, but this loss was probably for the most part inevitable under the 9751 9755 
circumstances of the, war and the inadequacy of the South African ports. Chichester, 
Much of the loss was necessarily incurred in order to have at hand transports 9900 , 9938. 
for the conveyance of troops elsewhere in case of emergency. Some of the 
ships were also used for long periods as depbts for prisoners of war. 9772, 9949. 

254. Captain Pitt stated that the Admiralty Transport Department were 
at present prepared to transport at 10 to 1 *2 days’ notice an Army Corps, 9 ^ 53 , 
Cavalry Brigade, and Lines of Communication Troops, comprising 1,577 
Offices, 43,471 men, 15,338 horses, 1,762 vehicles, and 147 guns. 


SECTION IV. 


QUESTIONS OF WAR OFFICE ORGANISATION. 


Intelligence Department. 


255. The work of the Intelligence Department has been shown to have 
had so important a bearing on the preparations for the War that an examina¬ 
tion into the equipment of this office, already foreshadowed, cannot fail to 
be of interest. Evidence was received from Lieutenant-General Sir William 
Nicholson, the present Director of Military Intelligence, and Major-General 
Sir John Ardagli, his predecessor, from Colonel Altham, Colonel'Robertson, 

Colonel Grant, and Major Hills—officers who had served in the Department— 
as well as from the Secretaries of State and Commander-in-Chief, who were 
conversant with the duties. A statement was also handed in which 
summarised the work of the Department in connection with South Africa., Appendix A to 
and which is printed as an Appendix to this Report. tho Report. 

256. Under the Order in Council of 1895 which was in force at the 
commencement of the War, the Director of Military Intelligence was an 
officer on the Staff of the Commander-in-Chief with the rank of Major- 
General. His work was under the control of the Commander-in-Chief, 4976. 
although, as explained by Sir John Ardagli, “ Amongst the attributions of the 

“ Director of Military Intelligence was an authority to communicate directly 
“ with the heads of all public departments on matters connected with the 
“ Intelligence Department.” Some of the consequences of this position have 
already been noticed. 

The duties of the office are described in the above-mentioned statement as 
follows 

“ Under the orders of the Commander-in-Chief, the Director of 
“ Military Intelligence was charged with the preparation of information Atmandix A to 
“relative to the military defence of the Empire, and the strategical nlpon " ° 
“ consideration of all schemes of defence: the collection aud distribu- 
“ rion of information relating to the military geography, resources, and 
“ armed forces of foreign countries, and of the British Colonies and 
“ Possessions; the compilation of maps ; and the translation of foreign 
“ documents.” 
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And with special reference to South Africa. 

“ Except as regards the preparation of maps, Intelligence duties 
“ connected with South Africa wqro assigned to the section of the 
“Intelligence Department which was charged with the strategical 
“ consideration of defence schemes at home and abroad, and with the 
“ collation of information concerning the British Colonies, Protectorates, 
“ .and spheres of influence. 

“ This section had to carry out the following work — 

“ (a) An annual examination and revision of schemes of home and 
“ colonial defence, and the conduct of correspondence arising therefrom 
“ with the Admiralty, Colonial Oflice, and other departments of the 
“ State. 

“ (b) Tho observation of military operations conducted in any part 
“ of the Empire, except India, including those conducted by local forces 
“ working under the orders of the Foreign Office or Colonial Office, 
“ both of which departments looked to the Intelligence Division for 
“ military advice whenever emergencies occurred. It may be noted 
“ that no less than thirty .of these small wars took place during the 
“ years 18964), some of them, such as the Uganda mutiny, the Sierra 
“ Leone rebellion, and the operations in West Africa, 1897-8, involving 
“ questions of some difficulty and complexity. 

“ (c) A study of the organisation, numerical strength, and efficiency 
“ of the Colonial Forces of the Empire, and consultation with the 
“ Colonial Office and Foreign Office on questions relating to their 
“ administration. 

“ (d) The collation and submission to the Commandcr-in-Chief of 
“ information concerning the military forces and plans of the two South 
“ African Republics. 

“ (e) A study of boundary questions affecting British Colonies and 
“ Protectorates, and consultation with the Colonial Office and Foreign 
“ Oflice thereon. 

“ (f) Tho collation, preparation, and distribution of information con- 
“ cerning the resources and topography of ail parts of tho Empire, 
“ except the United Kingdom and India. 

“ (g) The consideration of strategical questions connected with 
“ submarine cables and their control in war. 

“ The staff allowed for the performance of those duties prior to the 
“ war was two officers and one clerk. 

“ The D.M.I.’s responsibility for the provision of maps for South 
“ Africa mainly devolved on the mapping section of the Intelligence 
“ Division. This section, which was, and is, concerned with the pro- 
11 vision of maps required for military purposes throughout tho Empire, 
“ had a permanent staff of two officers.” 

257. The full strength of the office at that timp is said to have been 
18 officers, and in October 1902, when Sir William Nicholson gave evidence, 
it had been increased to 20 officers. That it was undermanned for the work 
of' preparation for a great war will scarcely be denied. But a considerable 
measure of success must be admitted. The valuable series of memoranda 
extending over several years, which have already been noticed, will be found 
in Appendix B to the Report. From them was compiled the handbook entitled 
“ Military Notes,” which was first issued as a secret publication in 1898 
and was afterwards presented to Parliament. These papers contained 
information which in many respects was remarkably accurate. For instance, 
Colonel Altham, who was mainly responsible for its compilation, was able 
to say, with regard to the guns and ammunition in the possession of the Boers, 
in reply to a question whether the information of the department was 
accurate 

“ I think it was extraordinarily accurate. You will see the practical 
“ result is that we a little overshot the mark ; we estimated the number 
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guns at 107, and the actual number was 90, and that over-estimate 
'as principally due to the fact that we had heard that 36 of those 
^ix inch guns—what they called Long Toms afterwards—had been 
ordered, and we were under the impression that they had arrived in 
“ South Africa, wheieas only four had actually arrived before the war 
“ commenced. As regards ammunition, you observe that we estimated 
“that there were 315,000.000 rounds in Pretoria magazine, and there ° 04 * nd 50 
“ were actually 33,050,000; we were within 50,000 of the exact number. 

“ That is at Pretoria, the central reserve. And as regards general 
“ supplies, we said that the supply was sufficient for a. protracted 
“ campaign. 

258. It is, however, in respect of the provision of topographical informa¬ 
tion and maps that there has been most criticism, and reference may be 
made to the evidence received on these points. Colonel Altham defiues the 
possibilities in regard to topographical information as follows : 

“ 523 .—Q. You regard it as almost impracticable to provide before- 
“ hand all the topographical information which an Army really requires 
“ for its advance %—A. Yes, all the information. I think a good deal 
“ of the information has necessarily to be obtained by the staff' of the 
“ Arm) itself on the spot; the more, of course, that* can be obtained 
“ beforehand the better; but when you are dealing with a very large 
“ theatre of war like South Africa I should say it. was really imprae- 
“ ticable to obtain all that may be needed. Even supposing you had 
“ unlimited means and unlimited personnel to put together in a concise 
" form every possible piece of topographical information that was 
“ required afterwards, it would run into such stacks of books that they 
“ never would be carried about by the Army. You must give a general 
“ impression of the country and such general information that enables 
“ tlie General on the spot to give liis decisions in the earlier stages and 
“ make his preliminary dispositions. 

“ 5iAnd you must have enough information to make that 
“ general information accurate ? — A. Yes ; quite so.” 

Here, then, the means available to the department becomes an important 
question, and all he can say is : “ I think we got together as much 
“ information as we possibly could, having regard to the means we had for 
“ obtaining information. Of course, if we had had larger means, more 
“ information would have been obtained, which would have been of con- 
“ siderablc value to the Army during the operations. As it was, we were 
“ only able to examine and report on what appeared before the War to be 
“ important points, such as the bridges over the rivers, the main line of 
“ advance up from the Free State, and the main roads through the two 
“ Republics, and in the northern portions of the Colonies.” 

259. There can be no doubt that the means for obtaining information prior 
to the War were limited. Mr. L. S. Amery represented the current opinion 
when he said “ We did not spend nearly enough money, or send enough 20443 
“ officers; tlie eight, or ten, or a dozen officers who went out did very good 
“ work, T know, but they were fewer than the men T employed myself as 
“ Times’ correspondents, and I should have been ashamed to send ‘Times’ 

“ correspondents anywhere, or even a commercial traveller, with the sums 
“ of money they were given.” 

It may be argued that this statement of the case scarcely makes 
sufficient allowance for all the difficulties of the situation. Rightly or 762. 
wrongly, the Government had made it an essential part of tlie policy to 791. 
avoid any measures which might lead to friction. It is admitted by many 
witnesses that it would have been impossible for British officers to have 
collected information openly, or, indeed, in any systematic fashion, without 
running the risk of hostile demonstrations, and this applied not only to 
the Transvaal and Free State, but even to our own Colonies. The 
distinction between the work of the Intelligence Department—which must 
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be done before the outbreak of the War—and the work of the Intelli^e] 
Officer in the field becomes here very apparent. As Sir William NichWo: 
stated, these are quite distinct, and the manner in which the Field Intelli¬ 
gence Department must grow up was clearly explained by Colonel 
Altliam. No doubt in both cases certain qualities must be specially 
developed in the good intelligence officer. He must have ready observation, 
accuracy and rapidity both in analysis and inference, and a power of clear 
and precise statement. Accordingly the officers trained in the Intelligence 
Department often accompany a force in the field, and most of those whose 
names are mentioned above served in South Africa. But that does not alter 
the fact that the two services differ essentially. The Intelligence Department 
officer must be selected on general grounds; his work is to prepare for 
war during peace, and therefore both the work itself, and still more 
the expenditure upon it, is naturally subject to rules and regulations. 
Under these circumstances, if the means of obtaining information by the 
Intelligence Department prior to the War were deficient, the proper way 
to guard against the recurrence of this deficiency is to give to the superior 
authority larger discretion and resources for the collection of confidential 
information. 

On the other hand, for the Intelligence Department in the held, it is 
essential to get hold of local men. “ You cannot keep up an enormous 
“ establishment of local people in peace time , the men probably that you 
“ kept up would not be the men you wanted in the war.” 

Colonel Robertson well described the organisation of Lord Roberts’ 
Intelligence 

“ 708.—It was recruited from local men, with myself and five other 
“ staff officers. There was also an Intelligence officer told off to every 
•“ column, no matter what the size of the column might be—it might be 
“ a division or half a brigade. In the war establishments there was 
“ then no Intelligence officer detailed to any unit below a division, but 
“ under the new arrangement an Intelligence officer was given to every 
“ column or detachment, and the local people were employed as scouts 
“ and guides. The guides were largely used because the country was 
“ practically without roads. 

“ 709.—$. What was the duty of the Intelligence officer with these 
“ columns l—A. To provide scouts and guides, and to procure and give 

to his General information regarding the enemy. 

“ 7io.— Q. Procuring information with regard to the route ho was to 
“ take ?— A. Yes ; the General would know the place to which he wished 
“ to go, and the Intelligence officer would be expected to tell him the 
“ best route to it, and what opposition he might meet with on the way. 
“ He would find out about the enemy the best way he could from spies, 
“ deserters, and the usual sources.” 

200. There is no suggestion that after the outbreak of war there was 
any lack of money for the Intelligence work. Further, there was an ample 
staff of scouts, guides, and other subordinates, both European and native, 
as described by Colonel Murray in the case of the Natal Army. But, as 
the same officer pointed out, there was not always a sufficiency of trained 
officers, and the best method of training a sufficient number of officers 
for this particular branch of a staff' officer’s duty is not as yet very clearly 
laid down. 

261. It was as to the provision of maps that there has been most general 
complaint, and there is no dispute that where maps were supplied at 
all they were, until perhaps one exception, very incomplete and unreliable. 
The question is how far this defect was one which could have been 
foreseen and avoided. 

It will be observed from the statement of the Intelligence Division that, 
prior to the War, the Department possessed no means of producing maps ; 
the duty of the two officers who formed the permanent staff of the mapping 
section being therefore confined to the providing of maps which could be 
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from the different countries. But as difficulties increased in 
Vica, the importance of better maps was recognised : an officer was ^ 

to Natal in 1896, and this officer, Colonel Grant, gave evidence ^ 
following effect.:— 

Asked under what circumstances he made a map of Northern Natal in 729_3 °- 
1896, lie replied 

“ It was in 1896, when there was a tension between the Boers and 
“ Ourselves; it arose after the Jameson Raid, and at the time of the 
“ tension it was grasped at home that we had no efficient map at all of 
“ the north of Natal; it seemed very desirable that we should get the 
“ information as quickly as we could, and I was sent out in a great 
“ hurry to write Reports of and reconnoitre all the communications 
“ north of Ladysmith, including the positions of Laing’s Nek and the 
“ Biggarsberg. I may say we never went to the Treasury for any 
“ money. I got assistance out in the Colony, two officers from the 
“ garrison. I went out in August, 1896, and was back again by 
“ December of the same year. It took three months’ work on the 
“ ground, and it was very rapid sketching, because the tension was still 
“ existing, and I did not want it to be known that I was there, and I 
“ think that, the Ministers in iNatal did not wish it to be known either, 

“ so that we did it as rapidly as we could and got home again. 

In these answers three important points are to be noticed—(1) That grea^' 
econo in) had to be exercised to avoid the necessity of an application 
to the Treasury; (2) That the state of feeling in the country rendered 
great caution and secrecy a necessity ; (3) That the country north of Lady¬ 
smith was considered to be the probable theatre of war. 

With regard to the last-mentioned point it will be remembered that this 
view is entirely consistent with other indications of the opinion entertained by 
military authorities of the probable course of events on the outbreak of war. 

It is fair to add that Sir John Ardagh endeavoured to procure a map of the 
southern part of Natal, and obtained a promise of assistance from Sir H. 
Eseombe, then Premier of that Colony. The death of Sir IT. Escombe, and 
a change of Ministry, brought this negotiation to an end, but it illustrates the 
fact that the responsibility for mapping cannot rest solely with the War Office 
or with the Imperial Government. No one is more; emphatic than Sir John 
Ardagh that the work to be directly undertaken by the Intelligence Division 
would be for the parts of the Empire other than the self-governing colonies. 

But, if so, it is necessary to take into account the feeling in the several 
colonies, and undoubtedly for some years before the War it would have been 6003 - 
difficult, if not impossible, for any Colonial Government in South Africa to 
have brought forward proposals for the preparation of maps for military 
purposes. 

262. The outcry therefore in regard to the absence of good maps was not 
altogether well-informed. The Intelligence Division statement alleges that 
“ the Department was in possession during the period 1896-99 of all map 
“ material of all parts of South Africa affected by the War which was known 
“ to exist.” Lord Roberts, while he admits “ that a survey of the theatre 10615. 

“ of war, before hostilities commenced, was practically impossible,” would 
seem to imply that something more might have been made of existiug 
material. At any rate, he states that Colonel Henderson, the head of his 
Intelligence in South Africa, was able, especially with the assistance of 
Jeppe’s previously unpublished maps of the Transvaal, 1000 copies of which 
happened to fall into our hands as contraband of war, to furnish him, as he 10657 * 
was moving along, sheet by sheet, with maps which were of great use to 
him. Lord Roberts further agreed in the opinion that “ as the probability 
“ of war was foreseen about the month of February 1899, there would have 
“ been ample time to prepare all these maps with a little foresight.” 10629. 

Before passing from the question of mapping it is desirable not to overlook 
the opinion of Sir John Ardagh, the most ardent supporter of extended action 
in this direction, that “ a topographical survey of the Empire is a longer 5 qi 9 . 

** and more costly and more tedious process than most people imagine.” This 
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remark occurs in reference to an estimate that “ it would cost 
“ year to place the Department on a sound basis and to make a topographical 
“ survey of the Empire.” It is not surprising, therefore, that he, and also 
Major Hills, considers 2 O.OOU/. a year as “ a modest sum, not all that J think 
“ would be eventually granted, but something to build up a real and efficient 
“ Survey Department, suitable for Colonial and Imperial military surveying.” 
“ But,” he adds, “ 20,000/. a year is such a very large sum in comparison with 
“ what is now spent on the Intelligence Department that I had a feeling that 
“ if we were to ask for it, it would be scoffed at iu the War Office before it ever 
“ got to the Treasury.” 

263. The position of the Department with reference to the production of 
maps remains the same as it was before the War, and, according to Sir 
William Nicholson, two officers only have been added to his staff. We accept 
the Secretary of State’s assurance that he had intentionally deferred dealing 
with this matter until he had seen how far the work of the Defence Com¬ 
mittee affected the work of the Intelligence Division, and that a proposal 
was now before the Treasury for an increase of at least f>0 per cent, to the 
staff. 

The alteration in the status of the Director of Military Intelligence, who 
has now become the Director-General of Mobilisation and Military Intelligence 
—with the ex-officio rank of Lieut.-General and one of the most important 
members of the Headquarters Staff—of itself materially affects the position 
of the Department for the future. But this and the introduction of the 
Director-General to the Defence Committee will be best considered in 
connection with the general organisation of the War Office. 


War Office Organisation. 

264. War Office Organisation and its reform involve questions so 
numerous, so important, and so complicated that it would under any 
circumstances be inexpedient to include their detailed consideration in an 
enquiry which had to cover a great deal of ground in other directions and for 
other purposes. But in the present ease it would be undertaken under this 
additional and serious disadvantage, i.e., that the main part of the work of 
the Commission is concerned with the period before and during the War, 
and that since that time the circumstances have completely changed. There 
is scarcely a department of the War Office in which changes have not 
been effected as a result of, or at any rate following upon, the events 
and experience of the War. To criticise the conditions prevailing before the 
War would be to beat the air ; to make an examination of present conditions 
would imply a review of much that is still in the experimental stage, and 
in which recourse must be had for authentic information, not to the 
evidence before the Commission, but to statements made in the 
House of Commons. The only practical course is to concentrate 
attention on those parts of the system which the War has brought 
into prominence, and to rely principally on the evidence recorded in the 
Minutes of the Commission itself. 

265. It has been pointed out in an earlier portion of this Report that the 
work of the Intelligence Department to which allusion has just been made 
has been inseparably connected with the definition of the position and 
functions of the Commander-in-Chief. It is notorious that on this subject 
there has been much difference of opinion and controversy. But, following 
the procedure indicated above, and dealing chiefly with the evidence which 
has been given before the Commission, it will be observed that, during the 
period of the War, and of the preparation for the War, the position of the 
Commander-in-Chief was regulated by the Order in Council of 1895, and 
it will be remembered that the Government in adopting this Order 
deliberately set aside the Report of the Royal Commission on the Naval and 
Military Departments presided over by Lord Harrington, now the Duke 
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onshire, which in 
(andor-in- Chief. 


1890 recommended the abolition of the office of 



266. The nature of the different proposals, and of the changes carried' out 
hy the Order of 1895, are succinctly stated in the following quotation from 
4i Memorandum by Lord Lansdowne, dated 8th May, 1899 21426 ' 

“ -A? few days before the present Government took office in 1895, Sir 
“ Henry Campbell-Bannerman had announced to the House of Commons 
“ t},At retirement of His Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge 
WA « to take place on the 1st October next, and he proceeded to give 
“ A general indication of the arrangements which were to follow His 
“ Ro yal Highness’s relinquishment of office. Those arrangements were 
“to be in accordance with the ‘main principles’ of the Harrington 
“ Commission, which, it will be remembered, had advocated the aboli- 
“ tion of the office of Commander-in-Chief, the distribution of liis duties 
“ among the heads of the Military departments, and the appointment of 
“ a Chief of the Staff. The recommendations of the Hartington 
“ Commission had received considerable public support. 

“ Under Sir Henry Campbell-Baunennan’s scheme there was to be 
4 ‘ substituted for the appointment of ‘ Commander-in-Chief,’ as it then 
“ existed, the appointment of a ‘General Officer Commanding-in-Chief ’ 
with greatly modified functions,’ and holding office for five years 
“ under the ordinary rules. 

“ The manner in which these arrangements were to be carried out 
“ formed tbe subject of considerable discussion. It was particularly 
“ desired that the Commander-in-Chief should be given a distinct pre- 
‘‘ eminence with regard to the other members of the Annv Board, and that 
“ he should, be described as ‘the principal adviser’ of the Secretary of 
State. I he old title of Commander-in-Chief was accordinglv retained, 

“ and it was laid down in the Order in Council of 21st November, 189a’ 

“ fhat he should be ‘ the principal adviser of the Secretary of State on 
“ ‘ all military questions, and shall be charged with the general supervision 
“ ‘ of the Military Departments of the War Office. 

“ In order still further to secure to the Commander-in-Chief this 
“ power of f general supervision,’it was laid down in the details of office 
‘‘ procedure, shortly afterwards published, that ‘ all important questions 
“ ‘ wil l be referred to the Commander-in-Chief before submission to the 
“ ‘Secretary of State.’ 


“ These regulations reserved to the Commander-in-Chief 
‘measure c ‘ 1 ’ '* 'mk 

* Hartingtou ...— 

‘ of decentralisation in the Press. 


— -- --— —„..., wuulvx - ul . VilIcl a f ar larger 

e of control and authority than was contemplated by the 
jton Commission, by the late Government, or by the advocates 


In justice to Lord Wolselcy, his Hew of the situation is quoted in juxta¬ 
position to the above. 

“ The duties that I conceived devolved upon the Commander-in-Chief 
“ wei ’ e to supply the men required, and, of course, with the uien, as far 
“ as possible, to supply also whatever was required for those troops in 
“ the way of military stores, ammunition, &c., pointing out to you that 
“ as regards those provisions of stores and ammunition the constitution 9083 
“ of the War Office at the time I was Commander-in-Chief took away 
“ from the officer who holds that position in the Army very much of the 
“ control of those affairs. As I suppose every one of the Commission is 
“ aware, when I was Commander-in-Chief the War Office was divided 
“into four great departments—the Adjutant-General, the Quarter- 
“ master-General, the Inspector-General of Fortifications, and the 
“ Director-General of Ordnance. Now, of all those four officers not 
“one of them was an officer belonging to the Commander-in-Chief • 

“ they were all officers belonging, I might say, to the Secretary of State 
“ for War, and went to him and saw him without any sort of knowledge 
“ whatever of the Commander-in-Chief. They'were, in fact, to a very 
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“ great extent, each a sort of water-tight compartment of the 
“ Office. I am glad to say that, from personal knowledge of all_^ 

‘ officers concerned at the heads of those depirtments, they were all old 
“ colleagues of mine, and 1 do not think in any single instance they 
« ever kept from me personally anything that they told to the Secretary 
“ of State for War. 1 have no complaint to urge against them what- 
“ ever ; they were most loyal to me throughout; they invariably told 
“ nie when sent for by the Secretary of State for War, what the Secre- 
“ tary of State for War had said to them. But, as I conceive the 
“ duties of a man in the position of Commander-in-Chief of the Army, 
u especially an Army constituted as ours is, scattered all ovei the 
“ world, it is most, essential that all the military functionaries carrying 
“ out, the various duties in connection with the Army should be abso- 
“ lutely staff officers of the Commander-in-Chief, and not of the 
« Secretary of State for War, imless you adopt the course that, I 
“ pointed out to you yesterday, which 1 think is the true course, which 
“ is to have the Secretary of State for War a soldier himself.” 

In answer to the next question he again insisted on “ the absolute necessity 
« of making the Commander-in-Chief supreme in the Army. Whether you 
< make him a subordinate or not to the Secretary of State lor \V ar, whatever 
« may be the position you give him, he must be, according to my notions of 
“ Army matters, supreme upon Army matters within certain limits, that is, 
“ outside questions of increased expenditure that must be dealt with by the 
“ Secretary of State for War.” 

267 Not only does Lord Wolseley desire the Commander-in-Chief to be 
supreme in the War Office, but he is also to have a position of unique 
independence in the Government He is to be an ex-officio Member of the 
Cabinet, “ I say that it is a great mistake, a serious inconvenience at aU 
« times, that the Commander-in-Chief should not be in the Cabinet, as I 
« have described, and that in time of war it is a positive- misfortune to the 
“ nation.” And again— 

“ Q. Everything being entirely confidential within the Cabinet, you 
“ think he could be a Member of the Cabinet ex officio 1—A. That would 
“ be the lowest position you can safely give him. The best arrangement 
“ would be to do away with the Commander-in-Chief altogether, and to 
“ have a Military Minister of War, <is they have in all the great nations 
“ of the world—they arc not fools, remember—England does not coutam 
“ all the wisdom of the earth, and the other great European nations 
“ have their Minister of War, hut no Commander-in-Chiel, except^ the 
“ nominal Commander-in-Chief, the Sovereign. They have such Com- 
manders-in-Chief as we might have here, a man commanding m 
“ Ireland, another in Scotland, and another in England.” 

Thus, the scheme which begins with the exaltation of the Commander- 
in-Chief ends with a proposal for his abolition. But in reality it is the 
same scheme throughout, because Lord Wolseley's War Minister is to be 
necessarily a soldier. And the same respect for military, opinion influenced 
the Government which framed the Order in Council ot 1895, Lord 
Lansdowne put in a Minute which he submitted to the Cabinet on 31st 
October, 1895, and in justifying a departure from the scheme of the late 
Government, he said : “ Military opinion is, moreover, unanimous in holding 
“ that the attempt to dissociate the Commander-in-Chief, even in appearance, 
“ from the control of the discipline of the Army would be fraught with danger, 
“ and that no scheme will work, or be understood by the Army, which does 
“ not give the Commander-in-Chief an undoubted right of interference m 
“ questions of discipline.” And the present Secretary of State uses even 
itronger language. 

“ 21634.— Q. That is a matter which you have deliberately decided 
“ ought to remain on the present footing, that the Director of Military 
“ Intelligence remains as one of the staff' of the Commander-m- 
“ Chief?— A. 1 think there is no doubt it must he so, unless you 
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change the functions of the Commander-in-Chief altogether; make 
him an inspecting officer and a mere commanding officer of 
troops; in which case you will make another officer who is far 
more important than the Commander-in-Chief; and that I should 
deprecate, because the sentiment of the Army is, and always has been, 
to look to a Commander-in-Chief, and by no process will you ever get 
the Secretary of State for War to be looked upon by the Army in the 
same light as the First Lord of the Admiralty is looked upon by the 
Navy. 

“ 21635.— Q. And the result of that change that you have just 
“ described would be -to make the Secretary of State practically the 
“ head of the Aitov ? — A. It. would be so, and I think that is to be 
“ deprecated. I think the responsibilities of the Secretary of State are 
“ already sufficiently onerous, and I should deprecate adding anything 
“ to his responsibilities unless you can add to his authority, which I do 
“ not think you can do with the Army. 

268, There is no part of the War Office organisation that has • 
been more essentially modified by changes introduced since the War than 
the office of Commander-in-Chief. The Council Order of 1901 re¬ 
established his control over the Department of the Adjutant-General. The 
present Adjutant-General (Sir T. Kelly-Kenny) expressed strong approval 4485 . 
of the change; and it is desirable to quote the following remark of Lord 
Lansdowne. 

“ Perhaps I should say just one word with regard to the change in 
“ the system which has been introduced by my successor—the change, 2U27 
“ I mean, which had the effect of altering the position of the Adjutant- 
“ General. Under my scheme the Adjutant-General was head of his 
“ own Department, and only under the supervision of the Commander- 
“ in-Chief. My successor, iu deference to very strong expressions of 
“ military opinion, put the Adjutant-General back into a position dis- 
“ tinctly subordinate, under the control and not under the supervision 
“ of the Commander-in-Chief. My feeling about that is, that while I 
“ adhere to the reasons which induced me to put the Adjutant-General 
“ in a quasi-independent position, I feel that in a case of that kind you 
“ cannot ignore the great weight of solid military opinion in favour of 
“ putting the Adjutant-General in a different position from the other 
“ heads of Departments—in a position, namely, of more direct subordi- 
“ nation to the Commander-in-Chief.” 

But the formation of the new Defence Committee, and the inclusion 
therein of the Commander-in-Chief, and the Director-General of Mobilisation 
and Intelligence, is of still greater significance; and the explanation given 
by Mr. Brodrick may be quoted in full 

“ 21732. (Chairman.)— Q. You have mentioned the Defence Com- 
“ mittee of the Cabinet once or twice; could you give us the main 
“ alteration brought about by the constitution of the new Defence 
u Committee '( — A. The change from the old Defence Committee is a 
“ very great one. /I do not know whether the Commission is aware 
“ that the old Defence Committee, according to its constitution, did 
most excellent,work and very useful work. It was appointed and 
“ acted mainly with respect to the Estimates, and also in resolving 
“ questions which' arose between the War Office and the Admiralty. 

“ In old days this had been a subject of prolonged correspondence, and 
“ had offen had to be brought before the Cabinet. The Defence Oom- 
“ mittee went into these subjects, and decided what were the respective 
“ liabilities of the two Departments. It also was a most convenient 
“ machinery for threshing out the very serious questions which arise 
“annually between the two Departments and the Chancellor of the 
“ Exchequer as to the necessity of expenditure on a large scale ; jtnd to % 

“ that extent I think the old Defence Committee was very useful. 

“ 21733.— Q . In what sense did the estimates come before them?_ 

“Not in any detail, I should imagine, but only on certau points?_ 




“ A. On questions of principle. For instance, when the new sene 
“ which, after the War, or during the War, Lord Roberts and I introdil 
“ were discussed, we had a number of discussions under the presidency 
“ of the Duke of Devonshire at the old Defence Committee on them— 
“ Lord Roberts was present at four or five of them, I think—and the 
“ desirability of these changes was discussed with great care and atten- 
“ tion. Lord Salisbury, of course, was a member of the Committee. 
“ But it was borne in upon the First Lord of the Admiralty and myself 
“ that, however useful [the function of the Defence Committee was, it 
“ was absolutely necessary that we should undertake a totally different 
“ class of investigation, and that it should be decided from the point of 
“ view of the relative equipments of the two services what under modern 
“ conditions it might be necessary for both to undertake. We felt from 
“ that alone that any real economy in the two services could come. It 
‘ was quite clear chat the constantly-changing conditions of science may 
“ make all question of invasion of this country and our preparation for 
“ offensive and defensive action abroad very different. Consequently, Lord 
“ Selbome and I brought the whole question before the present Prime 
“ Minister as soon as he took office, that being at the time of the conclusion 
“ of the War. During the War practically the whole War Office was 
“ worked to such a degree that it would have been impossible to attempt 
“ a fresh organisation of this kind when the pressure was very severe. 
“ The new Defence Committee, as I think the Commission knows from 
“ the statements in Parliament, has, as I think, the great advantage of 
“ combining with members of the Cabinet the most influential repre- 
“ sontatives, experts, of the two services, and it also calls in as occasion 
“ needs representatives cither of the India Office or Colonial Office, or 
“ any other Department affected. The effect of the deliberations of 
“ this Committee may be very extensive. It is obvious that their 
“ decision, so far as a decision of any body of men can govern it, must 
“ govern our preparations both by land and sea. So tar as my Depart- 
“ merit is concerned, nothing which has been hitherto resolved upon as 
“ our force either for defence or for offence abroad can he regarded as 
“ settled, as apart from the deliberations of this Committee. If, for 
“ instance, they should decide that the possibility of invasion has been 
“ so enormously decreased by modern science that we can afford to a 
“ large extent to disregard it, that would cause a considerable alteration 
“ in the Army Estimates. But, of course, as was explained by the 
“ Prime Minister, the functions which he assigns to the Committee are 
“ deliberative and not executive. He does not favour the Committee 
“ being used (as the old Committee was) as a means of discussing 
“ Estimates, at all events until they have dealt with the much more 
“ pressing question of what will be the policy of the country in a variety 
“ of contingencies which must be submitted to them, and on those 
“ questions of policy depend perhaps more largely titan anything else 
“ what the Estimates for the year will be. 

“ 21734.— Q. At*e the Estimates hot intended to go before this Com- 
“ mittee ae they went before the last ?— A . I think the Prime Minister’s 
“ view is that the Estimates would not as a rule go before them, but 
“ that their business is the larger questions of policy. But I am far 
“ from saying that questions of high importance or principle would 
“ not go before them. I think, to take a case; just as I discussed 
“ with the Defence Committee of the Cabinet (and Lord Roberts 
“ was, of course, present) the question of abolishing the old Militia 
“ Reserve and substituting a new Militia Reserve, that might go 
“before the present Defence Committee, but that is not what it was 
“ mainly founded for. 

‘ 21735.— Q. Would they discuss what was under the Orders in 
“ Council one of the chief duties of the Commander-in-Chief, namely, 

‘ the preparation of offensive and defensive schemes; would those 
“ tdieines come before the Defence Committee V- — A. I think that such 
“ scfrunes would not necessarily come before the Defence Committee.- 
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he Defence Committee would ask, and lias asked in very great 
detail to examine the schemes which have been proposed for certain 
operations, defensive and offensive, but the responsibility of the 
" Commander-in-Chief to provide such schemes would not be exhausted 
“ by what might be asked by the Defence Committee. For instance, 
“ the Defence Committee would hake it for granted that the Com- 
“ mander-in-Oliief had made up his mind on what principle our 
“ positions in South Africa should be defended against any possible 
“ incursion from natives adjoining. They would not very possibly have 
“ gone into that question ; they would deal with the larger questions 
“ such as, say, the North-West Frontier of India, on which they would 
“ go with great minuteness into the proposals of the Commander-in- 
“ Chief in order to estimate what it was necessary for them to recom 
“ mend in connection with it. 

“ 21736.— Q. Under the Order in Council of 1895 it was the duty of 
“ the Commander-in-Chief—he was the person responsible for all 
“ schemes of offence and defence ? Was not that so l—A. Yes; the 
“ Order would not be the least disturbed by it; liis functions remain 
“ the same, but he has at times to submit these schemes to a still 
“ higher authority, not in order to modify his schemes, but in order to 
“ estimate the effect of them. 

“ 21737.— Q. Quite so, but would it not be a function of the 
“ Committee in a case where there was a danger of complications in the 
“ immediate future to require from the Commander-in-Chief the 
“ schemes which it is his duty to prepare ?— A. I do not think such 
“ a state of things as existed in 1899, as shown in the evidence before 
“ the Commission, could again exist. I think that the Committee of 
“ Defence would make it their business at a very early moment of the 
“ negotiations to call upon the Commander-in-Chief to inform them 
“ what were his plans, what would be his requirements imder a 
“variety of circumstances; and I imagine that the establishment of 
“ the Defence Committee on the present basis is the best guarantee that 
“ the country could have that wc shall not again be placed in a position 
“ of doubt under such circumstances. 

“ 21738.— Q. Therefore, though the responsibility of the Commander- 
“ in-Okief may remain as it was under the Order in Council of 1895, 

“ his position in the matter is considerably modified by the institution 
“ of the Defence Committee?— A. I should have rather said strength- 
“ enod than modified. It is strengthened by the fact that his respon- 
“ sibilit-y will be shared, or rather, the responsibility of adopting his 
“ schemes. He will be given tho opportunity early in the day of 
“ urging upon some of the most responsible members of the Cabinet 
“ to adopt his scheme, and his position will be strengthened by the 
“ fact that early in the day they will be aware of what they are 
“ committing themselves to. 

“ 21739. (Lord Stratkcoua and Mount Royal.)— Q. It would be 
“ within the province of that Committee to inquire into anything that 
“ the Commander-in-Chief might put forward, that would be entirely 
“ in order?— A. Yes, every member, of that Committee has the same 
“ power of initiative. 

“ 21740. (Chairman.)— Q. You have said that one of your main 
“ objects was to bring about a combination between the War Office 
“and the Admiralty?—^. Yes, there is no doubt that the whole 
“ position of the War Office and the Admiralty is brought much closer 
“ by such a Committee. I do not think anything the Committee can 
“ do will ever in any way release the head' of the Admiralty or the 
“ head of the War Office from his responsibility, but it will undoubtedly 
“ co-ordinate their work to a much greater degree than heretofore, and 
“ I think it may lead in the end to a very considerable saving of public 
“ money/’ 
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270. It can scarcely be denied that under the arrangements thus dcsclibj hl 1 
much of the objection taken by Lord Wolseley hills to the ground. Short 

of his being a Member of the Cabinet, it would be difficult more effectually 
to secure that the views of the Commander-in-Chief and the military 
opinion of the War Office should be known to.the Cabinet. Though his 
functions may remain the same as regards the preparation of schemes 
of offence and defence, still, as Mr. Brodrick states, his “position is 
“ strengthened by the fact, that his responsibility will be shared, or rather 
“ the responsibility of adopting his schemes.” The Committee we were told 
would, if there were again a possibility of war, call for plans at an early 
date, and such a state of things as existed in 1899 could not again exist 

271. Finally, lit is said that the Committee will co-ordinate the work 
of the Admiralty and War Office to a much greater degree thaD heretofore, 
with the prospect of a very considerable saving of public money. If 
this means that the Committee will satisfy itself that the stores and 
equipment of the two Departments are adequately maintained, there will 
be some measure of security against a recurrence of the deficiencies 
disclosed by Sir H. BrackenburyV Memorandum of 1899, and a guarantee 
liable to fewer difficulties than the Commander - in - Chief s Certificate 
suggested by Lord Wolseley, to which Lord Lansdowne and Mr, Brodrick 
took strong exception. 

272. The position of the Head of the Intelligence Department is still more 
materially changed by his introduction into the Defence Committee. It 
is true that he is to remain on the Staff of the Commander-in-Chief for 
the reasons given by Mr. Brodrick in an answer already quoted ; but it 
is recognised that the advisory functions which he is to exercise are so 
important that he must be kept free from all executive work, and in view 
of the opportunities which he will possess of expressing his opinion it is, here 
again, to be hoped that the state of affairs in 1899 cannot recur. 

273. No defect in War Office organisation has excited more hostile 
criticism than the w r ant of consultative power which has characterised its 
administration. The Royal Commission of 1890 commented adversely 
on the then condition of matters, and especially on the “ wholesale recourse ” 
to separate and independent Committees; and in the 10 years which 
followed that Report the evil which it condemned was certainly not removed 
though there were some attempts at improvement. One great difficulty 
in estimating the various Committees and Boards of the War Office at 
their true value is still the fact that they have been so numerous atid so 
indeterminate in their functions. 

2M. Sir Ralph Knox stated that the War Office Council came into 
existence in May 1890. He added :— 

“ Of course, there had always been meetings in the Secretary of 
“ State’s room; that is the way much of the business was carried on 
“ when it came before the Secretary of State ; but I see it was in 1890 
“ that the War Office Council was first recognised, and it was not an 
“ outcome of the 1895 organisation.” 

The Council established in 1895 met at irregular intervals, being sum¬ 
moned by the Secretary of State for the consideration of subjects chosen by 
himself, no other member having any right to initiate a discussion. Lord 
Lansdowne maintains that in practice no member would have been denied an 
opportunity had he desired it, but be admits that it is an advantage to 
preserve the independence of the individual, and that this is better done by 
the system which has now been adopted. The Council now meets regularly 
once a week, keeps Minutes of its Proceedings, and, according to the 
present Secretary of State, conducts its business in a manner well calculated 
to minimise the difficulties arising out of the variety of interests in the 
Office. But it is premature to say whether or no the present form of 
organisation has removed the defects noticed in the past. 

275. Our attention was pointedly drawn, as already noticed in the 
Report, to the good work done by what was called the Army Board in 
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in with the War. Tho Minutes of the Board were submitted to the 
fsion, the first being dated July 1899. 

history of the formation of this Army Board was told by Lord 
jisdowne and Sir G. Fleetwood Wilson. 

Lord Lansdowne said :— 

“ The new Army Board, which is a convenient way of describing it, 

" came into existence in this manner : There-was already, as part of the 
“ machinery of the War Office, a Committee for Mobilisation, which 
“ was supposed to be assembled whenever there was war. The 
“ Committee consisted of 19 members, and it became apparent at the 
“ very outset that that body was not a well-composed body for the 
“ purpose of doaling expeditiously with the kind of points which arose 
“ from day to day* I therefore substituted for it a Board comprising 
“ the old Army Board—that is the Board consisting of the Commander- 2 
“ in-Chief, the Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster-General, the 
“ Inspector-General of Fortifications, and the Director-General of 
“ Ordnance, with the addition of the Accountant-General and the 
“ Assistant Under-Secretary of State. I made those additions because 
“ I thought it extremely desirable that the soldiers should have, so to 
** speak, in their pocket two members of the permanent civilian staff of 
“ the War Office, who would be able to tell them, the one about the 
“ back history of any question that might come up, and the other about 
“ its financial aspects. That body met constantly, and I believe you 
“ have seen its minutes. I have always thought that it; did its work 
“ extremely well, and that it was a valuable addition to the machinery 
“ of the War Office at such a time.” 

Sir G. Fleetwood Wilson said 

“ 6067. A perusal of the minutes will have enabled the Commission 
“ to gauge the value of tho Army Board as a consultative and advisory 
“ body. The office memoranda before the Commission indicat e its coni- 
“ position and its functions, but I understand that you would like a 
“ brief review of its creation and development. When, in June 1899, 

“ the Government were considering the reinforcement of the forces 
“ in South Africa, the old confidential Mobilisation Committee was 
“ assembled, the Adjutant.-General presided at it. It was at once 
“ realised that such a body had neither the constitution nor the powers 
‘ which the emergency called for. Accordingly the Commander-in - 
“ Chief assembled and presided over a special committee to advise on 
“ matters relating to the South African crisis. The Board sat as the 
“ Comnmnder-in-CiliefS Committee from July 13th, 1899, onwards. It 
“ sat for the first time as ‘The Army Board for Mobilisation Purposes,’ 

“ on September 11th, 1899, and its existence was officially established 
“ by office memorandum of September 21st, 1899. It was constituted 
“ ‘ The Army Board ’ by office memorandum of May 28th, 1900, and first 
“ sat as such on the 11th June, 1900. Irrespective of mobilisation and 
“ war, a small Army Board had been in existence as a Promotion Board, 

“ and had been used, although it was a Promotion Board, for the dis- 
“ mission of any subject which the Commander-in-Chief wished to have 
“ brought up. 

“ 6068. Q. Was the Commander-in-Chief President of it ?— A. The 
“ Commander-in-Chief was President of it. In September 1899 this 
“ Board was amended, so to speak, by. office memorandum of September 
“ 21st, 1899. which added the Assistant Under Secretary of State, the 
“ Military Secretary, the Director of Military Intelligence, and the 
“ Accountant-General to that Board. On May 28th, 1900, it having 
“ been found that the functions of the Army Board were somewhat ill - 
“ defined, and that the questions of promotion and selection inter- 
“ mingled with non-cognate matters, an otfice memorandum was issued, 

“ constituting three Boards, viz., the Army Board, a Promotion Board, 

“ and a Selection Board. The constitution and the functions of the 
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“ three Boards were clearly laid down (you have the papers before . 
“Since then, as you know, a permanent Executive Committee of the 
“ War Office has been established, and that same War Office Memo- 
“ randnm reaffirmed the existence of the Army Board, of which I am a 
“ member, and which is now under your consideration. 

« 6069 0 When you speak of the Permanent Executive Committee, 
“do you mean what is called the War Office Council?--A. No, the 
“ War Office Council is a Council presided over by the Secretary of 
h State • the Army Board is presided over by the Commandor-m-Cmef, 
“ and the Permanent Executive Committee has been created, and is pre- 
« sided-over by the Permanent Undersecretary. The Selection and 
“ Promotion Boards, so far as I am aware, still sit, but they are purely 
“ military, and I have no cognisance of them.” 

276 It will thus be seen that the “ New ” Army Board succeeded 
another Army Board, which itself was a comparatively recent creation, 
having been one of the results of the re-arrangement m 18;J«>, aud that 
it also took over the duties of a Committee on Mobilisation. The 
essential feature of the “New” Array Board was that it represented 
the collective military opinion of the War Office, 'the two civilians 
“ being present rather as assessors.” Ihe value of the expression ot 
this collective opinion is apparent from the Minutes, and is admitted by 
many witnesses f but now, in the words of the Secretary of State, The 
“ Army Board has rather fallen into—I will not say disuse ; it has met - 
“times since October 1901 ; but that it is entirety at the option of the 
« Commander-in-Chief.” The explanation of the Commander-m-Chief is 
that “ the War Office Council takes up all sorts of little trivial matters and 
“ things which the Army Board could settle, and used to settle. And Sir 
G. Fleetwood Wilson is evidently of the same opinion, and gives reasons for 
preferring, at any rate, a preliminary discussion by the Army Board. 
Mr Brodrick does not consider continuous sittings of this Board so 
necessary in peace time, and prefers to use the War Office Council, as 
now constituted, for reasons which are no doubt of weight. 

“The real importance of the Army Board is to focus military 
“ opinions on certain points. My own feeling is that the military 
“ opinion could be much better focussed at the AY ar Office Council. 
“ Perhaps, if it is not too lengthy, I might, give the Commission an 
“ illustration or two of what I mean. There are two ways of looking 
“ at all Army matters. There is the Council of perfection which would 
“ make it necessary for a Commander-in-Chief and his subordinates to 
“ ask for an enormous expenditure on services Which, ideally speaking, 
“ it would be desirable to have, but which in reference to the public 
“ purse and to the probabilities of a campaign you cannot expect to 
« have. Take for instance this: We might have to fight in India or m 
“ South Africa, or in Egypt, or in some other climate. It might be 
<« argued that the Commander-in-Chief was bound to ask for all the 
“ clothing which would be necessary for troops to operate m all those 
“ climates, and for all transport which would be necessary to mobilise 
“ in all those different countries. It is very difficult for a body of 
« officers sitting under the Commander-in-Chief not to feel themselves 
« bound to ask for the extreme amount. Secondly, there is also great 
“ difficultv in getting officers of high rank to express opinions dis- 
“ cordant/from each other and from the Commander-m-Chief. Military 
“ subordination is at the root of the whole of their thoughts and 
“ feelings. The Artilleryman (the Director-General of Ordnance) 
“ would not willingly interfere with a proposal made by the Inspector- 
“ General of Fortifications; the Adjutant-General would be chary of 
“ interfering with the business of the Quarfermaster-General: and all of 
“them would bo chary, and I think are chary, of differing with the 
“opinion of their own chief, the Commander-in-Chief. Now, at the 
“ War Office Council matters are conducted differently m the last two 
years. In the first place, all the subjects discussed are discussed 
“ face to face with the civilians; and the one thing to which I have 
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ychiefly directed effort since I have had the control of the War Office 
#■/ i has been to prevent the discussion of questions between the two sides 
u of the House, the soldiers and the civilians, as if wo were two 
antagonistic bodies sitting constantly and keeping a check upon each 
“ other. And I believe that the only way to do that is to bring 
“ soldiers and civilians face to face in the earlier stages of a con- 
“ troversy.” 

277. On the other hand, he indicates a sphere of work for the Army 
Board. Asked whether the Army Board might not “undertake a certain 
“ proportion of the decision, up to a certain point, of military matters, and so 
“ relieve the War Office Council of work in that matter,” lie replied:— 

“ I think w’hat they would more fairly relieve would, be the minute- 
“ writing between' themselves, between the military departments and 21599 . 
“ the civil departm eul:s - I think there are many points where a 
“ question comes U P affecting several departments, where the 
“ Commander-in-might very well call together the Army Board 
“ to discuss and, thrash out the matter in perhaps an hour, which at 
“ present involve^ a great many discussions on paper.” 



iVe confident that nothing is more fatal than to overload with 
of “^tan \ Board to which is to be entrusted decisions of the 
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highest and we cannot help feeling that upon this rock many 

War Offi t e r0 * orn is have been wrecked. Mr. Brodrick himself mentions 
a case “ is an argument for keeping the subjects for discussion 21596. 

“ at th 0 Board and at the War Office Council to some extent 

u jjyti net*” p c wou pi go further, and say that, if there were a clear 
definiti 011 °* , u *ies, not only might there be room for both Boards, but the 
author'*^ auc * ^©fulness of the higher of the two, the War Office Council, 
would * lici 3ased by its relief from routine and restriction to matters of 
first-c ^ ass Stance. 

279. Moreover, close definition is of the essence of the proposal from 
which the present constitution of the War Office Council originated, which 
is to be found in the Report of a Committee presided over by Sir Clinton 
Dawkins. Among other matters referred to this Committee for consideration 
was the question “whether the present method of conducting the adminis- 
“ trative and financial business of the War Office, and its distribution as 
“ between the Civil and Military Departments, is satisfactory.” The 
Committee was also instructed to report any amendments of procedure 
“ which would bring the work of the War Office more into harmony with 
“ that of large business undertakings.” 

The Committee summarised their conclusions in paragraph 131 of their 
Report. Among these is the following : 

“ To establish a War Office Board on a permanent basis, with clearly 
“ defined duties and powers, which, acting under the authority of the 
“ Secretary of State, and without in any way detracting from the 
“ individual responsibilities of the Commander-in-Chief and of the 
** Military Heads of Departments, would control and supervise the 
“ business of the War Office as a whole.” 

We have been supplied by the War Office with the following statement A 
of the steps taken by the Secretary of State in connection with this Voff p. ?9o. 
recommendation : 

“ The recommendations of the Committee have been accepted, and 
“ tlie War Office Council has been adapted, under its present designa- 
“ tion, to meet them. The Council lias met regularly at fixed dates 
“ during the last fourteen months, and its members have the power of 
“ individually bringing forward, for discussion by the Council, matters 
‘ of importance. 
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‘ The recommendations of the Council will, as heretofore, be subjpci 

* to the decision of the Secretary of State. 

“ The Army Board continues, but its members are permitted the 
‘ right of initiating the consideration of important subjects. 

‘ In order that the work of the Office may be properly supervised 
“ and controlled with the view of securing combined action of the 

* various branches and of preventing delays, an Executive Committee 
“ of the War Office has been appointed, of which the Permanent 
“ Under-Secretary of State is chairman, and its members a senior 
“ representative from each of the Civil and Military Departments. This 
“ Committee has met twice a week for the last fourteen months.” 

280. It appears to us that there is still a weak Vink in the chain oi 
authorities in the loose definition of the position 7 lTK i duties of the Army 
Board, and that the recommendations of the Dawkins Committee can 
hardly be said to have been carried out until th e permanency on which 
it insisted is more fully secured. The Secretary of &tate, in referring to the 
War Office Council, which he clearly means to represent as being the 
War Office Board of the Dawkins Committee, prido s himself on the fact 
that: “ The change which I made when I came to th! e War Office in 1900, 
“ or which I carried out afterwards and set on foot, W at\ to establish the 
« War Office Council on a permanent basis. Up to tl ; Vr llIlb it had met 
“ intermittently. It had taken up only such quostio*;- tl N Secretary 
“ of State from time to time submitted to It; it had poetically ver y little 
“ in the way of records; there was a record only 01 aeclsl 'ons, and 

no record of the opinions expressed. I thought it necessary to have 
“ a Council with much more extended powers, in whf j 1 each J neiubor 
“ should be able to bring up any subject that he desired J 1 jat the 
“ opinions of individual officers should be registered and notes J® ken of 
“ them for future reference. Of course I reserved the po WbI ; wal eh the 
“ Secretary of State is bound constitutionally to reserve of ^ hls 8™ i ri g or 
« not giving an opinion, and of his, if necessary, over-ruling or \ Vue ^art 
.« of the Government the opinion of others. But I saw great advantage in 
“ that working, because it left no doubt; and it loaves no doubt at present 
“ after a subject has been discussed, first of all, whether there has been 
'** any difference of military opinion in the matter, and secondly, what the 
“ Secretary of State’s reasons are if he disagrees with his colleagues.” 
There is much in this opinion to which we entertain no objection; but it 
seems to us to fail to secure the permanency of the arrangements described. 
The constitution of the War Office Council is, as we understand, to rest, as 
heretofore, on a memorandum by the Secretary of State, which he can him¬ 
self revoke. We do not think that this was the intention of the Dawkins 
Committee, or that there is any reason why this particular form of consti¬ 
tution should be maintained. The duties of most of the high officers, who 
are members of the War Office Council, are already defined by Orders in 
Council, and, in our opinion, there is still more reason that the duties which 
they are to perform as members of the Council, and the constitution of the 
Council itself, should be defined with the same formality. The issue of an 
Order in Council would give the whole arrangement a more correct status, 
and a larger measure of permanency. 

281. There was an inclination on the part of some of the witnesses from 
the military side of the office to complain of the financial management, and 
there seemed to be an impression that demands which they put forward 
did not always receive the consideration they deserved. The allegation was 
that all negotiations with the Treasury passed into the hands of the financial 
departments of the War Office, the soldier having no opportunity of 
defending his own proposal. It appeared, however, to us from the first that 
there was some misunderstanding on this matter, and Lord Lansdowne, who 
could of course speak authoritatively on such a subject, confirmed that 
impression. It is clear that in the case of all expenditure of importance— 
certainly when it is new expenditure affecting the Estimates for the following 
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discussion, supposing a difficulty to arise as to providing funds, 
between the Secretory of State and the Chancellor of the 
filer. As to minor questions arising during the financial year, Lord 
sdowne says: “ I have never heard that the Treasury was unfair to the 
“ War Office; on the contrary, although their business is to criticise, I 
“ have never heard that their criticism was unfairly exercised/’ And this 
is borne out by the statement for the four years 1895-1899 lodged by the 
Accountant-General as his reply to questions which were put to him on this 
point, which sets forth that “ in no case of real importance that we could 
u discover has sanction been refused to any expenditure which the Secretory 
" of State for War held to be urgently required in the interests of the public 
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282. Sir Clinton Dawkins’ Committee insisted on the necessity of decen¬ 
tralisation, and we were informed that a policy of decentralisation was being 
carried out as rapidly as possible. At the same time it is right to point out 
that it is a policy which can only be adopted within certain limits. The 
analogy of the German Army can be pushed too far. Not only are the 
German Corps Army Corps, but they are permanently fixed in the 
geographical districts which produce them, and the Emperor when he visits 
a garrison finds always the same troops, either in the same place, or within a 
few miles. A system of watertight compartments will not, however, apply to 
an army which depends on voluntary enlistment, and where, owing to the 
necessity of providing for reliefs, there is a constant change of units. 

283. Moreover, it is undoubtedly true that “the system in Parliament df mB0 

“ asking questions on small points appears to make decentralisation almost im- " ' 

“ possible in some cases.” We recognise that there can be no interference 
with the privilege of Parliament, but it is of no use to call for a devolution of 
authority, and at the same time to insist on the personal responsibility of 

the Secretary of State in a manner entirely subversive of the definition of 
duties by which alone authority can be devolved. So great is the multiplicity 
of conditions under which men serve in the Army, certainly greater than in 
the sister service of the Navy, that the opportunity for interrogation is 
enormous, and the responsibility for keeping a right so valuable from abuse 
must rest with Parliament itself. 


All which we humbly submit to Your Majesty's gracious consideration. 

(Signed) ELGIN. 

ESHER. 

STRATHCONA. 

GEORGE TAUBMAK GOLDIE. 

II. W. NORMAN. 

J. O. HOPKINS. 

FRKDK. M. DARLEY. 

JOHN EDGE. 

JOHN JACKSON. 


9 July 1903. 


Bernard Holland, Secretary 
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NOTES BY COMMISSIONERS. 


Note by Viscount Esher. 


I liavo signed this Report in which I generally concur, but I desire to add 
the following observationsThe main defects in the organization of the 
War Office, elicited by the evidence, are first, the want of co-ordination 
between the branches of that Department, and the consequent weakening 
of the influence of the Secretary of State with his colleagues in the 
Government; and secondly, the absence of a proper system of inspection, 
ensuring that the military policy of the Secretary of State, sanctioned by 
the Cabinet and by the votes of Parliament, is earned into effect. 

When the Secretary of State has made unsuccessful attempts, from time to 
time, to obtain the assent of the Cabinet to expenditure necessary in the 
interests of the country, his efforts have been weakened by his failure to 
show a consensus of military opinion in favour, as the First Lord of the 
Admiralty continually does, of the policy which he recommends. 

The condition in 1899, as disclosed in Sir II. Brackenbury’s Memorandum, 
of our Armaments, of our Fortresses, of the Clothing Department, of the 
Transport of the Army Medical Corps, of the system of Remounts, shows 
that either the Secretary of State was culpable of neglect , or that he was in 
ignorance of the facts. 

L 

In order to secure co-ordination between the branches of the War Office, 
and to strengthen thereby the hands of the Secretary of State, the only 
practical remedy would appear to be the establishment of a Council or 
Board on the lines of the Admiralty. It is worth while to remark, in this 
connection, that administration by a “ Board ” has been found to work 
successfully in every great commercial enterprise, in the Government of 
India, at the Admiralty, and~-if the Cabinet may not inaptly be designated 
a Board—in the Government of the Kingdom. Two important underlying 
causes have contributed to the evolution of this kind of administration. 
First, that discussion in council is the most successful method of obtaining 
a right solution of difficult problems; and, secondly, that a collective appeal 
to external opinion, whether in the shape of the Treasury, or Parliament, 
or the public, carries more weight than the dictum or arguments of one 
man, however ingenious and however capable. 

The administration of the Admiralty has often been favourably compared 
with that of the W^ar Department. There cannot well be an inherent 
superiority in sailors to soldiers as administrators, nor in the choice of First 
Lords of the Admiralty to Secretaries of State for V ar. I urther, the 
Board of Admiralty have appealed more successfully both to Chancellors of 
the Exchequer and to Parliament than has the Secretary of State for War, 
and although this may partly be accounted for by the greater consideration 
attached, properly, to the needs of the Navy, it is not the sole reason for the 
greater facility with which that Service has obtained large grants of public 
funds; for in addition to money voted it has invariably secured a higher 
degree of public confidence. 

In face of these facts it may t.mthfully be contended that the sound 
administration of the Admiralty results from the system under which the 
First Lord determines all naval questions in council with his principal 
advisers, after formal discussion, and is thus enabled to approach the 
Treasury, the Cabinet, and Parliament with the force of professional opinion 
behind him. 
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Cne Board of Admiralty is composed of the First Lord, the First am 
send Naval Lords, the Third Sea Lord, the Junior Naval Lord, the CivL 
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^^ w^Lord, the Financial Secretary, and the Under-Secretary of State. 

A War Office Council might be constituted to comprise the Secretary of 
State, the Adjutant-General, the Quartermaster-General, the Director- 
General of Ordnance, the Director-General of Military Intelligence, the 
Financial Secretary, the Parliamentary Under-Secretary, and the Under¬ 
secretary of State. 

The administrative work of the Admiralty is distributed in departments 
under the control of the members of the Board, and the work of the War 
Office could be divided in a similar manner. To the Adjutant-General 
should be assigned the movements of troops, the flaming of military regula¬ 
tions affecting discipline, training, military education, promotion, and 
api>omtments. All the subsidiary branches controlling these matters should 
be subordinate to that officer. The Quartermaster-General should control, 
with one exception, the spending departments of the Army. The Inspector- 
General of Fortifications, the Transport, Commissariat , Clothing Departments, 
the Army Medical Department, should all be subsidiaiy branches of his 
Department. The Director-General of Ordnance should be responsible for 
Armament, The Director-General of Military Intelligence should have 
no executive functions, and that important officer’s duties should be limited 
to the framing of schemes of defence, the initiation and working out of 
changes from time to time, as necessity requires, in the organisation of 
the Army, the preparation of maps, and the collection of military information 
in all parts of the world. 

It may be said that the advice of these officers is at the service of the 
Secretary of State under the existing system, but more than this is required. 

Discussion in the presence of the Secretary of State, if possible agree¬ 
ment, or an acceptance of the decision of a majority, are essential elements 
in the military administration of the War Office, if the Secretary of State 
for War’s policy is to carry, among his colleagues and in Parliament, the 
weight which attaches to the views of' the First Lord of the Admiralty. 

A marked characteristic of the Navy is the loyalty of naval officers to 
each other, and to their chiefs ; while in the Army from the junior ranks 
upwards, a spirit of criticism has become a military tradition, which is 
mischievous to the Service, and may take years to eradicate. 

In addition to the advantages of administration by Council, already 
referred to, may be added the probability that agreement, or loyalty to 
decisions once taken, in the highest places, may gradually tend to produce a 
similar state of feeling throughout the body of Army officers. 


II. 


It will have been noticed that it is not proposed to include the Com- 
mander- in-Chief among those forming the Army Board or Council. 

Since the death of the Duke of Wellington the position of the Coni- 
mander-in-Chief has been gradually becoming more anomalous, until a crisis 
was reached in the year 1899, upon which it is unnecessary to dilate. The 
speeches of Lord Lansdowne and Lord Wolseley upon their mutual 
relations in the House of Lords will not readily be forgotten. 

The tact of the Duke of Cambridge, and his position as a Member of the 
Royal House, just rendered possible a system within the War Office which 
subsequent arrangements have proved to be impossible, if the efficiency of 
the War Department is ever to be established. 

The only practical remedy is the abolition of the office of Commander-in- 
Chief, as recommended by the Harrington Commission, and the appointment 
of a General Officer Commanding the Army removed from the War Office 
into a distinct building, possibly the Horse Guards, with a new definition, 
by Order in Council, of his duties and responsibilities. He might be 
entrusted with the discipline of the Army, but his principal functions should 
be those of an Inspector-General of His Majesty’s Forces, and he should be 
responsible to the Secretary of State. 
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4is position would be analogous to that ol an auditor in the region of 
mce. He should have to certify annually in writing as to the actual 
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^ ^^Cfficiency and condition of whatever military organization has been settled 
by the War Department and by Parliament. That is to .say, if two Army 
Corps, or three, or six, are the large units agreed to by Parliament, he 
should certify annually that they are efficient and complete. Further, he 
should report and certify as to the condition of fortresses, ordnance, 
magazines, clothing, stores! equipment, hospitals, &c., and he should be held 
responsible for the accuracy of his certificates. 

Hitherto, the Secretary of State has been forced to rely upon the Chiefs 
of Departments whose duty it is to organise those Departments for informa¬ 
tion as to their efficiency, with results at once misleading and dangerous. 
The object of the change suggested is to give the Secretary of State an 
Inspecting Officer of the highest rank and military qualifications, whose 
principal functions would be to keep him informed of the actual condition 
of an organization for which that officer was not himself responsible. Ihe 
importance of such a check or audit cannot well be exaggerated. 

One advantage which would accrue to the military organisation ot the 
Army by the abolition of the Commandership-in-Chief should not be over¬ 
looked. Under the existing system a soldier appointed to that office, except 
he has reached the final stages of his career, is practically shelved after a 
tenure of five years. Reappointment is a course of procedure undesirable 
for many obvious reasons. The Admiralty here again may be taken as a 
model, for there is no naval command so clearly superior to all others that 
after his tenure of it an officer need be removed from the active list while 

still fit for service. , . , . „ 

In the Army, on the other hand, were an officer m the prime ol Iile 
appointed Commander-in- Chief under existing conditions, his further 
employment would be a matter of considerable difficulty. This is a point 
worthy of careful consideration. 

To summarise, therefore, these recommendations, they are briefly:— 

First, to reorganise the War Office Council, and to define more clearly 
their functions, as an advisory and executive Board, presided over by the 
Secretary of State, in whom, however, final responsibility to Parliament 
must be reserved. _ „ 

Secondly, to decentralize internally the War Department, by a re-arrange¬ 
ment of duties, under the respective members of the Board, abolishing 
the cross jurisdiction now existing. 

Thirdly, to abolish the Commandership-iii-Chief, and to appoint a General 
Officer Commanding the Army, responsible to the Secretary of State for 
the efficiency of the military forces of the Grown. 


With Sir George Taubman-Goldie’s Scheme, as explained by him, for 
National Military Education, I cordially agree, as the only practical alter¬ 
native to conscription. 


(Signed) ESHER. 
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Note hy Sir George Taub.man-Goldie. 
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I have signed the Report, as I accept and concur with it generally ; but, 
with the approval of my colleagues, I desire to attach a note on two matters 
with which the Report deals, but on which it does not pronounce definite 
•conclusions. 

The first relates to the office of Commander-in-Chief. In this matter 1 
agree generally with the Note of Lord Esher. I feel, with the Hartington 
Commission, that the retention of that office, as an administrative post, is 
incompatible with an effective system of administration of the Army by a 
permanent War Office Board or Council, such as the Report recommends 
•or as exists at the Admiralty. To adopt Lord Wolseley’s simile (in his 
Memorandum to Lord Salisbury of 12th November 1900; the Commander- 
in-Chief becomes “ a fifth wheel to a coach/’ So large a fifth wheel is either 
rigid and follows its own course which the other wheels have to follow, or is 
loose and obstructs the other wheels. On the other hand, I doubt if public 
opinion is ripe for the, alternative system, advocated by Lord Woiseley and 
recently suggested by Lord Rosebery, of selecting the most capable soldier 
as a War Minister sitting in the Cabinet but holding aloof from general 
politics. Yet it is only fair to point out that in other countries under 
Parliamentary institutions expert Ministers, whether of Marine, Foreign 
Affairs or War, have hold office (without apparent friction) in successive 
Cabinets of very diverse political views. The attempt in 1895 to combine 
the two opposing principles of centralisation in an individual soldier and 
devolution to a Board of soldiers, under the general control of a civilian 
Secretary of State, did not work satisfactorily; and, in 1900, an attempt was 
made to readjust the machinery. But I submit that the present system 
■could not work well under normal conditions. Any success it has attained 
lias been due to the exceptional position of Lord Roberts in the estimation 
of the Nation, the Army and the Secretary of State. I look forward with 
anxiety to the time following his retirement ; and although I heartily concur 
in the hope (expressed in paragraphs 270 and 272 of the Report) ‘"that the 
state of affairs in 1899 cannot recur,” this hope, on my part, is a wish and 
not an expectation. I desire to disclaim expressly auy suggestion of 
attaching blame to the Cabinet or the Secretary of State in 1895. Public 
opinion at that time was strongly opposed to the continuance of centralisa¬ 
tion in the Commander-in-Chief. Yet the Cabinet could hardly resist the 
special pressure then put upon them to retain the office, and compromise 
is a favourite panacea. But I submit that while in legislation, where the 
objective is generally statical equilibrium, compromise is both necessary and 
valuable, it can only produce inertia in an administrative system—especially 
for our fighting services—where the mam objective is dynamic force. 

The second and far more serious defect in our military preparations for 
the war was in not having a sufficient number of trained men to furnish (by 
voluntary effort in a national emergency) the large reinforcements demanded 
both by the wastage of war and by the vast area of the operations. In close 
.relation with this defect was the lamentable insufficiency of trained officers. 
Our Report deals with the facts and results of these defects. It does not 
pronounce definitely how they might have been remedied. I believe these 
questions to be still vital to the security of the United Kingdom and of the 
British dependencies, and the remedy which I submit is National Military 
Education. Although prepared to furnish a detailed scheme, it 
is not possible in this brief Note to do more than roughly sketch a 
general outline, as follows. After two or three years’ interval to allow 
of the perfecting of existing Volunteer Cadet Corps and the general 
creation of others throughout the country, every physically sound boy of 17 
years of age, not serving in the Navy or the Merchant Service and un¬ 
provided with a certificate (from the appoint! military authority) that he is 
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/ Vu efficient member of a Volunteer Cadet Corps, would have to serl&Jbr 
^/term in National Cadet Schools -officered, as are Woolwich and bandhrn^ 
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by officers of the Regular Army. The "length of the term whether six, eight, 
or ten months—Is a question for expert inquiry; but our evidence shows 
that, for boys of the age of the junior Gentlemen Cadets of Moolwich t 
might be far shorter than the time now needed to convert an infantry roci uit 
into a trained soldier. For instance, Sir Evelyn Wood (Q. 43oo) says . 

« Although I advocate great attention living paid to the training ot our men, 

“ it is not possible to add a great deal to it with our men whom you have to 
“ coax into the service, as they would not come at all; they would say , Uh, 

« no, if this is military training, I would sooner be a civilian, and onr desire. 

“ with regard to the training of the men are strictly limited by what the 
<< recruiting officer tells us is the character of training which would lie 
“ agreeable to the population, which we hope will come into the Array 
But assuming the maximum term to be eight months, probably a veiy a*® 
proportion, consisting of the most intelligent and of those wbo had only 
Fust failed to secure previous certificates ot efficiency, could be discharged as. 
efficient after three or four months, thus diminishing the amount of tent, lint, 
or barrack accommodation required, which is the first material difficult) 
arising in any scheme of general military training. Much may be done to 
meet this difficulty by billeting and similar methods ; just as 
for whom there is no room in college, are boarded out. But it may be 
confidently anticipated that the system of exemption certificates foi 
efficiency would vastly reduce the numbers annually presenting them 
selves at the National Cadet Schools; for, with such an inducement, 
Volunteer Cadet Coips would spread throughout the cornatn' 
and bring the efficiency of their members up to the standaid. 
Assumiug that a balance of 100,000 uncertificated boys would annually join 
the National Cadet Schools, it is clear that a large number of trained regular 
officers would be required for the work, who would te availab e foi .icti e 
service in a national emergency at home or abroad. 

Roberts 1 objection to an increase m the present number of officers with eac 
regiment, on the ground that they would not have enough to do. My 
suction is that officers should not be permanently attached to the National. 
(St Schools, but that each regiment should furnish a quota of majora 
captains, and subalterns in annual rotation. In proposing this plan of 
National Military Education, I do not wish to depreciate an alternative 
scheme—the Swiss system—which has received considerable public support. 
But, it seems to me that the former would be as effective and not open to 
many of the objections which, rightly or wrongly, have been raised to the 
jWii system. For instance, it has been said tliat mi litey service, even for 
short periods, extending between the ages of 18 and 23, would seriously 
interfere with the avocations of young men during the most decisive period 
of their lives. Again, at that more advanced age, it would be difficult to- 
prevent any tendency to acquire alcoholic habits; while stringent^ regulations,, 
us at Woolwich and Sandhurst, would be practicable with boys of 17. 
Again, at this younger age, it would bo easier to trace identity and residence 
through the school board lists. Again, boys of 1 / arc far better fitted foi 
instruction and discipline than at a later age. Finally, there lias appeared 
a natural prejudice against the Swiss system on the part of many who take 
a warm personal interest in the Militia and Volunteers, on the ground that 
itsTintreduction would lead to the abolition of these valuable forces. The, 
scheme of National Military Education would not tend to supplant the 
Militia or Volunteers but, on the contrary, would make them both more 
popular and less costly, as the men joining them would not have to undergo 
the tedious drudgery of training as recruits, and these branches of the 
service bavin" only a very limited period for training would thereby gam 
greatly in efficiency. This advantage would he equally felt m the \ eomanry, 
m which too much of the limited time of recruits has to be occupied in, 
learning to shoot and in preliminary drill. The same consideration applies 
to the 8 existing difficulty of obtaining suitable recruits foi the regular 
army and would also obviate the necessity for a substantial increase m die 
rate* of pay. I cannot deal here with a score of minor obvious objections 
to the scheme beyond saying that most of them can be overcome, and that. 
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w which prove insuperable must be accepted as the less of two evils ; 
wish to meet two leading objections which will certainly be raised. The 
3 that it. •would add to the national expenditure. If it were so I should 
still urge it, because the true measure of our military and naval expenditure 
should be our national security. I am convinced, however, that the system 
would result in a great diminution of expenditure by permitting a large 
reduction of the number of men serving with the colours in the regular 
army, as well as in many other ways. I regret that space will not allow of 
my entering into details on these points, or urging collateral advantages, or 
dealing with the complicated question of providing drafts for India and the 
Colonies. The second leading objection is that the nation will not submit 
to any such scheme. It seems a sufficient reply to recall that, prior to 1870, 
the same objection was raised, with the same confidence, to the proposals for 
a system of National Civil Education. I have said nothing of the moral, 
social, mental, and physical advantages of the scheme, because the business 
of the Commission is confined to our military preparations. Moreover, these 
immense indirect gains to the eoimtry have been abundantly expounded by 
the advocates of all plans of general military service. But such gains are 
nevertheless germain to this Note, inasmuch as their prospect will tend to 
overcome any prejudice against the adoption of National Military Education, 
if not in the form that I have suggested, then in some other form. Indeed, 
I regret deeply being compelled to put forward any definite plan, which may 
savour of presumption, especially in the didactic form necessitated by 
extreme conciseness. But no other course was open to a member of the 
Commission convinced, as I am, that this particular defect in our military 
organisation has cost the country no less than a hundred millions sterling, 
that it was a principal indirect cause of the outbreak of war, that for some 
months it left the united Kingdom practically denuded of trained soldiers, 
and that it produced the most perilous international situation in which the 
Empire has found itself since the days of Napoleon. Only an extraordinary 
combination of fortunate circumstances, external and internal, saved the 
Empire during the early mouths of 1900, and there is no reason to expect a 
repetition of such fortune if, as appears probable, the next national emergency 
.finds us still discussingjour preparations. 

(Signed) GEORGE TAUBMAN-GOLDIE 
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We have signed the Report with which we concur, and only desire to add' 
that we agree with Sir George Taubman-Goldie’s suggestion that every boy 
not disqualified by infirmity should be compelled to undergo a course of 
military training. 

(Signed) FREDERICK M. DARLEY. 

JOHN EDGE. 


Note by Sir John Jackson. 


While signing this Report, in which I fully concur as a whole, I desire— 

1st. To express my concurrence with the opinion of Lord Esher that 
in order to secure a co-ordination between the branches of the War Office, 
and to strengthen thereby the hands of the Secretary of State, the only 
practical remedy would appear to be the establishment of a Council or Board 
ori the lines of the Admiralty ” ; and that “ in this connection administration 
by a Board has been found to work successfully in every great commercial 
enterprise, in the Government of India, at the Admiralty, and—if the Cabinet 
may not inaptly be designated a Board—in the Government of the 
Kiugdom.” 

2nd. With reference to the office of Commander-in-Chief, to express 
my concurrence with Lord Esher in suggesting “ either the abolition of the 
office, as recommended by the Hartington Commission, or, if the office is to 
be retained, for the Commander-in-Chief” to be put in the position of an 
‘ Inspector-General of His Majesty’s Forces, responsible to the Secretary of 
State, but independant of the control of the War Office Board. 

3rd. To express the opinion that if a few months prior to the outbreak of 
hostilities the War Office had had (as suggested by Sir Andrew Noble, 
Q. 20,840) a sum of, say, ten millions at its disposal to be spent only with the 
consent of the Cabinet, but without the publicity of Parliament, preparations 
could have been made which would have reduced the cost of the War—even 
if it had not prevented the Boers from declaring War—by probably not less- 
than one hundred millions sterling. 

(Signed) JOHN JACKSON. 
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(Handed in by Zieut.-General Sir W. G. Nicholson, K.C.B., r.e. See Question 293.) 


The Intelligence Division. 

An undertaking having been given to Parliament that 
the Royal Commission would specially enquire into this 
branch of the Headquarters Staff, a full statement has 
been prepared of the responsibilities and personnel 
assigned to the division before the war. as well as of 
the work accomplished. As regards the former, the 
personnel of the Intelligence Division has recently been 
increased, and as a consequence of the Order in Council 
of 4th November, 1901, it has been incorporated into the 
department of the Director-General of Military Intelli¬ 
gence and Mobilisation, whose status and functions are 
higher than those formerly attached to the appointment 
of Director of Military Intelligence. 

As to the work accomplished, the following are im¬ 
portant points in the statements : — 

1. The Intelligence Division prepared and submitted 
during the years 1896-99 reports concerning— 

(a) The military preparations of the Boers, includ¬ 

ing their armaments and forts. 

(b) The number of lighting men the Boers would 

place in the field at the commencement of 
hostilities. 

(c) The political and military relations existing be¬ 

tween the South African Republic and the 
Free State. 

(d) The offensive plans of the Boers, and tho pro¬ 

bability that Natal aucl Kimberley would form 
their objectives. 

2. Tho Intelligence Division urged repeatedly, from 
a military point of view, the expediency of defensive 
preparations in South Africa. 

3. The Intelligence Division collated and prepared a 
large number of reports on the topographical features of 
the probable theatre of war. 

4. The Intelligence Division dealt with the revision of 
maps, so far as the circumstances of South Africa and 
the resources at their disposal permitted. It will be 
observed in particular that it was not the case that the 
country between Ladysmith and the Tugela was not in¬ 
cluded in any map published by the Intelligence 
Division. On the contrary, the portion of a contoured 
map, published by the War Office in 1897, which showed 
that locality, was thought so useful by the Boers, that 
it was reproduced in the Free State, and issued to the 
Boer commandos. 

5. The Intelligence Division made definite arrange¬ 
ments for the organisation of a Field Intelligence 
Department in South Africa at the outset of the war. 
The staff required had, however, to be created ab initio, 
and the personnel allowed under tho existing regula¬ 
tions was insufficient. 

It may be as well hero to record what Bteps were 
actually taken to increase the British forces in that 
country before the commencement of hostilities, and to 
explain the reasons of State which limited those defen¬ 
sive measures. 

The normal garrison of South Africa prior to 1896 
was—- 

(a) The force allotted for the defence of the naval 

base of Simonstown and the commercial 
harbour of Table Bay, i.e., two battalions 
of Infantry, two companies of Garrison 
Artillery, and one company Royal Engineers. 

(b) A half battalion of Infantry quartered tempo¬ 

rarily in the Cape Peninsula pending the com¬ 
pletion of barracks at Mauritius. 

(c) A Cavalry regiment, a battery of Mountain 

Artillery and a battalion of Infantry in Natal, 
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It had been agreed, however, with the Natal 
Government that in 1898—five years from the 
date of the grant of responsible government 
to that Colony—the Imperial garrison would 
bo withdrawn and the Colony would provide 
a force of its own sufficient for the main¬ 
tenance of internal order and local *elf- 
defence. 

Tho total establishments of the Regular forces in 
South Africa for the year 1895 amounted to 3,699 all 
ranks. 

This force was obviously not fixed at a strength suffi¬ 
cient for even preliminary defensive measures to resist 
a Boer invasion. The possibility of trouble in South 
Africa had not been altogether lost sight of, but the 
limitations of our military system prohibited, and will 
always prohibit, garrisons of the Regular Army being 
locally maintained in all parte of the Empire sufficient 
in strength to meet every contingency that can arise. 

In the case of remoter contingencies, local risks must 
be run in order that a sufficient portion of the Army 
may be retained at home to act as a central reserve, 
available for despatch to any part of the Empire which 
has been actually attacked, or which is in imminent 
danger of attack. 

In South Africa, however, during tlie three years 
before the war, certain reinforcements were despatched, 
so that on 1st August, 1899, .he garrison included— 

2 Cavalry regiments, 

3 Field batteries, 

1 Mountain battery, 

2 companies Royal Garrison Artillery, 

battalions Infantry. 

besides Engineer unite, or, in all, a total fighting force 
of 8,500 men. . . , 

Between the 1st August and the outbreak of war, the 
following reinforcements, including the Indian Con¬ 
tingents, were despatched to South Africa:— 

3 Cavalry regiments (from India), 

6 Field batteries (3 from India), 

104 Infantry battalions (4 from India, 2 from Home, 
44 from” the Colonies). 

This raised tho total force in South Africa to— 

5 Cavalry regiments. 

9 Field batteries, 

1 Mountain battery, 

2 companies, Royal Garrison Artillery, 

17 battalions, 

or a total of about 20,000 fighting men, exclusive of 
Garrison Artillery, Royal Engineers, aud departmental 

6 °£ C tlU one Cavalry regiment, four battalions of In¬ 
fantry, and the Garrison Artillery were stationed, at 
the outbreak of war, in Cape Colony, the remainder in 
Natal. 

Purely military considerations pointed to the desira¬ 
bility of the despatch to South Africa before the out¬ 
break of war of even larger reinforcements, so that the 
troops both in Cape Colony and Natal would be in a 
position to resist effectively the enemy’s advance during 
the period which must elapse before our field army could 
be transported to South Africa and be ready to assume 
the offensive. 

It was, however, the great desire of Her late Majesty’s 
Government to settle the difference® which existed be¬ 
tween Great Britain and the South African Republic by 
negotiations without involving South Africa in th« stiff er- 
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Ml loss entailed by war. The Government believed 
i yL the wording of President Kruger's ultimatum show 
.Mrt 'tyyk' entirely justified their belief was—that, on the tid- 
‘ "(ngs of the despatch of a large organised force from Eng¬ 
land reaching South Africa the Bot-rs would at once 
break off negottiataons and commence hostilities. Thus, 
not only would the hope of a -peaceful solution of the 
South African question have been at once destroyed, 
hut hostilities would have commenced long before the 
force oould have been in a position to bike the field, ami 
the military precautions would have failed to have ful¬ 
filled their object. 

The weakness of our military position in South Africa 
was in truth nor. unknown to, or ignored by, the (govern¬ 
ment and Lbs military advisers, yet it constituted a 
factor impossible to eliminate from the whole extremely 
difficult problem. 



Before recording the work done by the Intelligence 
Division of the War Office before the war, it may be as 
W&11 to define the duties of the Division prior to the re¬ 
organisation of the Headquarters Staff under the Order 
in Council, dated 4th November, 1901, and to state what 
personnel was allowed for the performance of such of 
those duties as related to South Africa, 

Under the orders of the Commander-in-Ohief, the 
Director of Military Intelligence was charged with the 
preparation of information relative to the military de¬ 
fence of the Empire, and the strategical consideration 
of all schemes of defence; the collection and distribution 
of information relating to the military geography, re¬ 
sources, and armed forces of foreign countries, and of the 
British Colonies and Possessions; the compilation of 
maps; and the translation of foreign documents. 

Questions of mobilisation and of war establishments, 
as well as the tactical examination of schemes of defence, 
were not at that time dealt with by the Director of 
Military Intelligence. This branch of war preparation 
was allotted to the Mobilisation sub-division, the head 
of which took direct orders from the Cominandcr-m- 
Cbief. 

The Commnndor-in-Chicf wns responsible under the 
existing Order in Council for the general distribution of 
the Army at home and abroad, and for the preparation 
and maintenance of schemes of offensive and defensive 
operations. 

Except as regards the preparation of maps, Intelli¬ 
gence duties connected with South Africa were assigned 
to the Section of the Intelligence Department which was 
charged with the strategical consideration of defence 
schemes n.t home and abroad, and with the collation of 
information concerning tho British Colonies, Protec¬ 
torates, and spheres of influence. 

This Section had to carry out the following work :~~ 
(a) An annual examination and revision of schemes 
of home and colonial defence, and the conduct 
of correspondence arising therefrom with the 
Admiralty, Colonial Office, and other depart¬ 
ments of tho State. 

li) tfh© observation of military operations conducted 
in any part of the Empire, except India, 
including those conducted by local forces 
working under the orders of the Foreign 
Office or Colonial Office, both of which depart¬ 
ments looked to the Intelligence Division for 
military advice, whenever emergencies oc¬ 
curred. It may bn noted that no less than 
30 of these small wars took place during the 
years 1896-9, some of them, such as the 
Uganda Mutiny, the Sierra Leone rebellion, 
and the operations in West Africa, 1897 8, 
involving questions of some difficulty and 
Complexity. 

|e) A 'study of tho organisation numerical strength, 
and efficiency of the Colonial Forces of the 
Empire, and consultation with. f,he Colonial 
( Office and Foreign Office on questions relating 

to their administration. 

' id). The collation and submission to tho Commandcr- 
in-Chief of information concerning tho mili¬ 
tary forces and plans of tho two South 
African Republics. * 

. (e)- A study of boundary questions affecting British 
Colonics and Protectorates, and consultation 
with the Colonial Office and Foreign Office 
.. . thereon. 


(f) The collation, preparation, and distrimu 

of information concerning the res&m 
and topography of all parts of the Empire, 
except the United Kingdom and India. 

(g) The consideration of strategical questions con¬ 

nected with submarine cables and their con¬ 
trol in war. 

The Staff allowed for the performance of those duties 
prior to the war was two officers and one clerk. 

The Director of Military' Intelligence's responsibility 
for the provision of maps for South Africa mainly de¬ 
volved on the mapping section of the Intelligence Divi¬ 
sion. This section, which was, and is, concerned with 
the provision of maps required for military purposes 
throughout the Empire, had a permanent staff of two 
officers. 

As regards local assistance, General Officers were 
instructed to select staff or regimental officers to act as 
Intelligence Officers. Thus in South Africa before tho 
war the Intelligence Officer for Cape Colony was the 
' Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General for "A” duties, 
and the Intelligence Officer for Natal was the Cliief Staff 
Officer of that sub-command. Although much help was 
received from them, from the Special Service Officers 
sent out in June, 1899, and from other officials in 8outh 
Africa, it will be perceived that the resources and staff 
at (lie disposal of tho Intelligence Division at the War 
Office were limited. 

The work done by the Intelligence Division in pre¬ 
paration for the war in South Africa may be conveni¬ 
ently described under the following heads: — 

A. The collation of information concerning the 
military preparations, military strength, 
armaments, mutual engagements, and mili¬ 
tary plans of the two Dutch Republics. 

D. The collation and distribution of the topographi¬ 
cal information needed for military opera¬ 
tions. 

G, Local defence schemes. 

D. The organisation of a Field Intelligence Depart¬ 

ment for active operations in South Africa. 

E. The provision of maps. 

A.—Information as to the Military Preparation, 
Strength, Ac., of the Dutch Kepubi.ich. 


Tho condition of South Africa was a subject on which 
the Intelligence Division felt much anxiety even before 
the Jameson. Raid, and from tlmt time up to the out¬ 
break of war every exertion was made to obtain accurate 
information on the subject. The transmission of special 
and frequent reports from South Africa was arranged, 
and copies of these reports were submitted almost weekly 
to the Secretary of State for the Colonies, as well a.$ the 
Secretary of State for War. In an official letter, dated 
the 5th April 1897, from the Colonial Office to the War 
Office, Mr. Chamberlain expressed his acknowledgments 
for “ the valuable reports communicated to his Depart¬ 
ment from time to time by the Director of Military In¬ 
telligence” as to the importations of “vast quantities of 
munitions of war” into the Transvaal; and in a further 
letter, dated the 14th April, 1897, the Secretary of State 
for tho Colonies again drew attention to the recent In¬ 
telligence reports on the subject of the position of affairs 
iu South Africa. 

But besides these periodical reports, special memo¬ 
randa, giving a rhume of tho situation, were drawn up 
from time to time. 

In a memorandum drawn up in tho Intelligence 
Division, dated the 11th of June, 1896, it was pointed 
out that it had hitherto been assumed, iu tho considera¬ 
tion of the possibility of hostilities with the Transvaal, 
and Orange Free State, that the Boers would make no 
serious advance into either Natal or Cape Colony during 
tho time which must elapse before troops sufficient for 
our advance could be concentrated in South Africa. 
It Was further pointed out that this assumption was 
based mainly on the events of the last war, that the 
situation had since changed, that the Boors regarded 
Natal as theirs by Tight of first occupation, and that 
Durban would give them a seaport which they greatly 
coveted. It was urged, therefore, that the possibility 
of a Boer invasion of Natal should be seriously con¬ 
sidered, and that the Genera] Officer Commanding, 
South Africa, should be instructed specially as to the 
dispositions to be taken up by the troops in case. of sud- 
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Special attention was also called to the 
„ ^ iportance of :he bridges over the Orange 
tjsnpA to the necessity for their protection againct 
raids. 

A memorandum written by Sir John Ardagh in 
October, 1896, entitled “Tho TransvaaL Boors from a 
Military Point of View,” examined the existing 
situation in South Africa. It pointed out that the 
South African Republic was expending that year 
£2,350.000 on military preparations, including the pro¬ 
vision of artillery, nfles, ammunition, and fortifica. 
tions ; that this large expenditure can have no other 
explanation than an anticipation of war, or an intention 
of aggression against this country, and its supremacy 
in South Africa ; ” ; and that “it, is beyond all doubt 
that they (the Boers) are still more disposed and better 
prepared for a rupture with. England than ever before, 
and in no way inclined to redress the grievances of the 
Ui tlanders.” 

As regards the attitude of the Free State, the memo¬ 
randum pointed out that a military compact existed 
between tho two Dutch Republics, and that “ the 
Burghers of the Free State have more than once shown 
their readiness to co-operate with their kindred across 
the Vaal.” 

Sir John Ardagh urged, therefore, that “we must be 
rea<ly for their possible recalcitrancy, and make our 
preparations on the assumption that they are hostile.” 

As regards the British subjects of the Dutch race 
living in Natal, Cape Colony, and Southern Rhodesia, 
the memorandum stated that “a certain number would 
be ready to fight on the side of their brethren in the 
Transvaal.” This number was estimated at 11,000. 

A foreign contingent of 1,000 was also anticipated. 

The total Boer force was estimated in the memo- 


in as follows : — 


Transvaal Burghers 

- 23,000 

Free State Burghers - 

- 13,000 

Colonial Rebels - 

- 11,000 

Foreigners 

- 1,000 

Total 

- 48,000 


The memorandum proceeded to discuss the best line 
of advance for British troops in case of war, and pointed 
out that the terrain of the Free State was as favour¬ 
able to us as that of the Northern Natal would bo to 
the Boers. 

Finally, the memorandum pointed out that “ numbers 
ensure success, give confidence, attain tho object 
quickly, and in the end save men and money.” 

The above memorandum was submitted by the 
Director of Military Intelligence to the Commander-in- 
Chief on the loth November, 1896. 

Again, in a memorandum submitted by Sir John 
Ardagh to the C'ommander-in-Chief on the 15th April, 
1897, it was brought to notice that there was evidence 
that the Transvaal Burghers were preparing for war, 
and would assume the offensive when war came. 

In a subsequent memorandum, drawn up in the In¬ 
telligence Division on the 21st September, 1898, on 
“ the present state of preparation for frontier defence in 
South Africa in a war against the Dutch Republics,” 
it was pointed out that “ the Transvaal has, during the 
last two years, made military preparations on a scale 
which can only be intended to meet the contingency 
of a contest with Great Britain. These preparations 
still continue, and the oondition of affairs in South 
Africa has. practically become that of an armed neu¬ 
trality, widen may last for years, or may culminate in 
war at very short notice. At the outbreak of such a 
war we should, at first, be in a decided numerical in¬ 
feriority ; moreover, we should have to face the problem 
of protecting a very long frontier, and should be handi¬ 
capped with a certain amount of disloyalty (passive, if 
not active) within our own borders. At least a month 
or six weeks must elapse before any appreciable rein¬ 
forcements could arrive from England or India. The 
problem would, therefore, be a difficult one, and its 
difficulty will be enhanced by the fact that any mistake 
or lack of firmness at the outset would seriously affect 
subsequent operations.” 

The memorandum gave the latest information as to 
the armed strength of the Republics, and after pointing 
out. that “-there are reasons to believe that, in a war 
•gainst the Transvaal, we should certainly find the 


sister Republic ranged against us”—estimated that, 
after deducting all local garrisons and non-effectives, 
the Republics could organise for offensive operations 
beyond their frontiers a force of. not, less than 27,000 
men. It was further pointed out that the Transvaal 
had laid in reserves of over 30,000 rifles surplus to their 
own requirements, and that these reserves were avowedly 
intended to arm disloyalists in the Colonies in the 
event of war. It was also stated that projects for offen¬ 
sive operations had been drawn up in Pretoria, although 
at that time (September, 1898) it was held in the In 
telligence Division that these attacks would be limited 
to an attempt on Kimberley, the occupation of tho 
northern apex of Natal, and raids of 2,000 to 3,000 
men in other directions. 

Tho memorandum proceeded to state the strength 
and distribution of the British troops then quartered 
in South Afrioa, amounting at that time to 3,802 men 
in Cape Colony and 4,757 in Natal, as well as the 
strength of the existing Colonial Police and Volunteer 
forces. It was suggested that special service corps of 
Colonials might be raised locally. The strategical 
features and the extent of the frontiers to ho defended 
were examined in the memorandum, and the difficulty 
of their defence by the small forces available pointed 
out. In particular it was stated that the terrain of 
Northern Natal was -tactically in favour of the Boors. 
The question of the best line for the British advance 
was briefly adverted to. The existing state of prepara¬ 
tion of the British troops in South Africa for frontier 
defonco was commented on. It was pointed out that 
the scale of transport providt>d for the troops at Lady¬ 
smith was insufficient, and that for the troops at Maritz- 
bnrg transport vehicles only had been provided, but no 
transport animals purchased. 

As regards supplies, two months’ reserves of food 
had been stored at Ladysmith, but none at Maritz- 
burg, except 50,0001bs. of preserved meat. It was 
urged that arrangements should be made for reserves 
of equipment and clothing for Colonial corps to be 
raised in Natal. 

Similarly in Cape Colony, it was pointed out that 
under existing arrangements it would take a month 
•to equip tho '’British troops in the Colony with the 
transport needed to enable them to take the field. It 
was remarked that considerable deductions might be 
necessary from the field force to protect the coaling 
stations at Table Bay and Simonstown ; its weakness in 
field artillery as compared with the Boer army was 
noted; and it was urged that definite arrangements 
should be concluded for the co-operation of the Colonial 
Forces, and for tho raising and equipping of a Colonial 
special service corps. It was pointed out that Cape: 
Town had only a reserve of 500 seta of Mounted In¬ 
fantry equipment. 

The importance of complete arrangements being made 
for the provision of transport for the large reinforce¬ 
ments, which wonld have to be despatched at once from 
England in the event of war, was emphasised. It was 
stated that “ the experience of previous wars in South 
Africa shows that, if transport is to be taken up and 
remounts purchased on a large scale on a sudden emer¬ 
gency, such a strain is thrown on the comparatively 
limited market that tlie Imperial Government is forced 
to pay exorbitant rates. . . . The Anxieties and 

responsibilities of the General Officer Commanding and 
bis Staff for frontier defence on the outbreak of war will 
bp very much greater than in any other South African 
campaign, and it is essential, therefore, to minimise at 
such a. time their office work, and to elaborate before¬ 
hand all details.” 

Finally, the following general conclusions were sub¬ 
mitted : — 

(1) 11 That the political iand military situation in 

South Africa renders it necessary that tho 
troops should be able to mobilise at a few 
hours’ notice for the defence of the frontier. 

(2) That there is reason to fear that, from lack of 

organisation and insufficient transport, thera 
would at present be considerable delay in such 
mobilisation. 

(3) That to remedy these defects defence schemes 

should be drawn up locally for Capo Colony 
and Natal, worked out in all details on the 
same lines as the schemes of defence for home 
and Colonial ports, and that the General Officer 
Commanding should he instructed to report 
fully all requirements necessary to perfect those 
scheme* 
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..,t the Colonial Office should be asked to 
inquire, through the High Commissioner of 
South Africa, whether any schemes of defence 
have been prepared for Southern Rhodesia, 
and for Mafeking, in Bechuanaland.* 

(5) That the arrangements which would be made for 
the despatch of reinforcements from England, 
and for the provision of supplies and trans¬ 
port, should be worked out fully by the W ar 
Office : and that, the General Officer Command¬ 
ing, South Africa, should be informed what 
action under these arrangements would be re¬ 
quired of him on the outbreak of war.” 

The original of the above memorandum was for 
warded by the Director of Military Intelligence to the 
Mobilisation Branch on the 21sfc October, 1898, for the 
consideration of the Commander-in^Ohief. 

In a memorandum prepared in the Intelligence 
Division, dated the 3rd June, 1899, and submitted to 
the Commander-in-Chief, through the Adjutant- 
General, on the 7 th idem, stress was laid on the pro¬ 
bability of the active co-operation of the Free State 
with the Transvaal in the case of war ; and after making 
deductions for detached Boer forces watching Rhodesia, 
Mafeking, Basutoland border, etc., and for men left at 
home on their farms, it was estimated that the Re¬ 
publics would be able to place in the field at the out¬ 
set of the war a m ain army of 34,000. 

Finally, a memorandum was written, dated 8th 
August, 1899, on “ the Political and Military Relations 
existing between the Transvaal and the Free State.” 
After a detailed examination of this subject, the memo¬ 
randum stated : “ The conclusions seem clear, that our 
plan of campaign, as well as our preliminary defensive 
preparations for the first phase of the war, should be 
based on the definite hypothesis of a hostile Free 
State.” 

But besides submitting reports from South Africa 
and special memoranda, the Intelligence Division drew 
up a handbook, entitled “Military Notes on the Dutch 
Republics of South Africa,” for the information of 
Hor Majesty’s Government, and for the future use of 
Officers proceeding to South Africa, if war should take 
place. 

Tins handbook was first, printed and issued as a 
secret publication in April, 1898; it was revised and 
brought up to date in June, 1899; and a large number 
of copies were issued to Officers sent to South Africa. 
Copies of it were presented to Parliament in the autumn 
session of 1900. 

This handbook, as will be seen later, was one of twelve 
books which were prepared and issued by the Intelli¬ 
gence Division between the years 1896-1899, with a view 
to the possibility of war in South Africa. 



The table of its content* will »how that it da 
the. general physical features of the two Republics,, 
gave a brief description of the districts and prrtnnpai 
towns and villages. It examined in detail the Boer 
military forces, armaments and forts; the attitude 
jf the native population ; and Boer tactics and organise 
tion. A chapter was devoted to the railways and tele¬ 
graphs of South Africa, and another to its climate and 
seasons. In the appendix the following documents were 
printed : — 

(1) Tire text of the treaty between the Transvaal 

and Free State, and subsequent military con¬ 
vention. 

(2) The Transvaal law regulating the conduct of 

military operations, in which the Transvaal 
and Free State forces assisted each other. 

(3) The text of the military law of the Transvaal. 

(4) The text of the military law of the Free State. 

Information is, however, of little value, unless it is 

accurate. It appears, therefore, relevant to the present 
inquiry to examine the correctness of some of the main 
statements in the handbook. 

(a) Tlbe actual relation* between the Free State 
and Transvaal. 

There were few factors in the situation in South 
Africa which were more important to determine than 
the question whether, if war broke out with the Trans¬ 
vaal, the Free State would actively support her ally. 
It has already been shown that a year before the war, 
an Intelligence Division memorandum expressed the 
opinion that war with one State would involve war with 
both. In this handbook, which was revised im¬ 
mediately after the conclusion of the Bloemfontein Con¬ 
ference, it is stated that “there can bo no question that 
if war ensues between the Transvaal and the Suzerain 
Power, as a result of thy differences which were made 
apparent at the Bloemfontein Conference (1899), thy 
Free State, who has already declared by the mouth of 
her Raad that she entirely approves of President 
Kruger’s proposal, will throw in her lot with the 
Mister Republic; indeed, apart from the political bene¬ 
diction she has given to the Transvaal on this occasion, 
the two States have, since the conclusion of their defen¬ 
sive alliance, passed a joint law providing for the 
details of joint military operations, in a manner which 
clearly indicates that the alliance is no dead letter.” 

(b) Armament 

Guns. 

The following tables represent the actual facts of the 
case as verified by official returns from Pretoria, at the 
conclusion of the war: — 


Nature of Gun. 

i Number reported in 
“ Military Notes.” 

Number actually in 

Possession, 

September 1899. 

165mm. GVeuaot - - . - 

16 

4 

120mm, Howitzers - - - 

4 

4 

75mm. Q.R Krupp - - - - 

6 

8 

75mm. Creusi.it (described as 85mm. in 
“ Military Notes.”) 

8 

(Under Order, June 
1899.) 

6 

75mm. Skoda Risen. 

Nil 

1 

76mxn. Maxim Nordenfeldt 

3 

4 

37mm. Krupp - - - - - • 

Nil 

1 

37 mm. Gruson. 

Nil 

1 

22 

37mm. Maxim Nordenfeldt 

22 

11-pr. Hotchkiss - 

6 

Nil 

65mm. Krupp - - - - * 

2 

2 

85mm. Krupp. 

1 

1 

0’3-ineh R.M.L. Howitzer - - - 

1 

l 

Mortar - - - 

1 

1 

Mountain Guns - - - - 

4 

5 

6-pr. Armstrong - 

3 

3 

7-pr. M.L. ------- 

6 

G 

3-pr.S.R -------- 

Nil 

1 

Totals - - - 

83 

71 


1 Note. —Arrangements had been previously made by the Intelligence Division • for the preparation of a scheme of 
defence for Kimberley. 
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(Vidius seen that the Intelligence Division, in 

_ 1890, over-estimated by 12 guns the artillery in 

. poaflpsspm of the Boers at the commencement of the 
' i ' i vrar^ -And that the “Military Notes” indicated every 
important class of modern gun. 

Moreover, in August, 1809, an officer despatched by 
the Intelligence Division reported from Pretoria that 
the number of 165mm. guns in the Transvaal was four, 
and the number of 75mm. twenty. This report (which 
was printed in “ Supplementary Beconnais&nce Reports, 
South Africa,” p. 214) was exactly correct as regards* 
the 155mm. guns, but an over-estimate of pne as 
regards the 75mm. ’« 

Exact descriptions of the 75mm. Q.F. Krupps and of 
the 155imu. Creusots will be found on page 23 and 
page 24 of the “Notea” As regard the latter, it was 
stated that “ they are used to arm the forts, hut might 
possibly bo made use of outside as guns of position, 
although their mobility is slight.” It may also be 
mentioned that it was reported by the Field Intelligence 
Department in Natal, by telegram to the War Office, on 
the 8th October, 1899, that the Transvaal force con* 
centrated near Laing's Nek included “three guns of 1 
position.” The “ Notes ” stated that the 120mm. howit¬ 
zers had done good service for the Boers in the Mpefu 
campaign in the previous year, and the battery is 
included as part of the Boer field army on p. 46. 


Orange Free States. 


Nature of Gun. 


75 mm. Krupp - 
6 pr. Whitworth - 
9-pr. Armstrong - 
3-pr. Whitworth M.L. 
6-pr. Bronze 
1-pr. Bronze 
3 cm. Krupp 

Totals - - ■ 



Number 
actually in 
Possession. 


It will bo seen that the Free State guns omitted in 
the Intelligence Division estimate were all obsolete 
guns, and are believed not to have been used in the cam¬ 
paign. It results, however, that the “Notes” in June, 
1899, estimated the total number of guns in possession 
of the two Republics, or under order, at 107, while the 
actual number was 99. 


Machine Guns. 


Intelligence 
Division 
“ Military 
Notes.” 


Actually 
in Possession 
(September, 

1899). 


Transvaal 

31 

24 

Free State - 

3 

3 

Totals - - 

34 

27 

Rifes. 

Transvaal. 


Description. 

Number 
Estimated in 
“ Notes ” 
(Juno, 1899). 

Actually 
in Possession 
(September, 
1899). 

Modern Rifles. 
Martini-Henry (rifles 
and carbines). 
Lee-Metford 

Mausers 

Krag-Jorgenson - 
Guides 

36,000 

2,850 

24,000 

100 

2,000 

28,847 

2,430 

34,165 

No trace. 
4,649 

Totals - - - 

‘ 64,950 

70,091 


The right hand column is taken from the official 
records found in Pretoria on its occupation. In addi¬ 
tion to the above, there are believed to have been in 
the Transvaal about 12,000 rifles of obsolete patterns, 
dating back prior to 1891. These were not, howover. 
counted in the Intelligence Division estimate. 

At p. 15 of the “ Military Notes” it was remarked— 
“the actual number of rifles in the Republic is more 
than double the number of burghers, but the surplus 
is intended to arm the disloyalists from Cape Colony 
and Natal. 

• , \ Rifle Ammunition. 

'The “ Military Notes” stated that “it is known that 
the supply of ammunition in possession of the Republic 
is sufficient for a protracted campaign.” It was further 
stated (June, 1899) that 23-million rounds were stored 
in the Pretoria magazine, and that 10 millions had 
been ordered by cable (p. 28). The records of the 
Magazine \Master, captured on the occupation of 
Pretoria, show that in September, 1899, there were 
33,050,000 rounds in his charge. 

Free State. 

The handbook states (p. 37) that “ formerly the 
burghers were armed entirely with the Martini-Henry, 
but the Government has recently acquired 3,000 
Mansers.” A foot-note adds that “a recent telegram 
from Bloemfontein, in a newspaper, states that the 
Raad have adopted the Mauser as the national 
weapon. ” 

Jhe official records captured in Bloemfontein show 
that, the following rifles were actually in possession of 
the State at the outbreak of war:— 



14 

Mauser# 

- 12,710 

1 

Martini-Henry 

- 12,160 

3 

Guides - 

- 1,400 

1 

Lee-Metford - 

300 

1 

1 


26,670 


As the handbook estimates the number of Free Stata 
burghers as 22,314, the above records do not materially 
differ from the Intelligence Division reports as to the 
rifles. 

\c) Military Strength of the Tmnsvivcd and Free State. 

Under this heading there aro two distinct issues 
First, did the Intelligence Division correctly give the 
latest information as to the number of Transvaalers 
and Free Staters liable to military service 7 Secondly, 
did the Intelligence Division estimate with approximate 
correctness the force the Boers would actually bring 
into the field against us at the outbreak of the war 7 
As to the first point, the handbook pointed out that, 
by the military law of the Transvaal, all burghers 
between the ages of 16 and 60 were liable to be called 
out for military service, and that they were for this 
purpose divided into three bans, the first ban between 
the ages of 18 to 34, the second between 34 and 60, the 
third under 18 and over 50. The figures given for each 
ban in each distriot by the Staats Almanac for 1899 
weTo quoted, and it was stated that they were believed 
to be accurate, except those for Pretoria, which had 
not been revised since 1897. 

The total of those bans amounted to 29,297. To this 
was to be added 543 Staats Artillery and 1,650 Police. 
The total number of persons liable to military service in 
the Transvaal is therefore given (p. 27 of “ Notes ’’) , 
as : — 

Staats Artillery (including reservists) - , 800 

Police .1>S50 

Burghers (exclusive of Artillery reservists) 28,979 


Total - 


31,329 


The above figures were in agreement- with the official 
records captured at Pretoria, and, moreover, are given 
as the correct figures by the American Military Attachd 
with the Boers in his report to his Government at the 
close of the first phase of the war. 

As regards the burghers of the Free State liable to 
military service, the Intelligence Division had failed to 
obtain acce** to official returns, but estimated the 


























22,314 (vide p. 37). This number again is 
as correct by the American Military Attach^ with 
Boers in his final report. 

The Free State official estimate of the number of its 
burghers before the war is now known to hare been 
23,305, including 400 Staats Artillery; tlms the Intelli¬ 
gence Division estimate was a thousand below the actual 
Boer official estimate. 

The termination of the war enabled an estimate to be 
formed of the total number of the enemy accounted for 
either by captures, surrenders, casualties, or voluntary 
departures from South Africa. 

These numbers showed the following totals : — 
Transvaal - .... - 43,406 

Free State - . 29,569 

Rebels (approximate) ----- 13,000 
Renegades and foreigners (approximate) - 3,400 


Total - 


89,375 



As regards the Transvaal, a deduction must bo made 
of ?.,u98 for three yearly increments of boys reaching the 
military age (16 years), leaving 40,412, or an excess of 
9,088 over the Intelligence Division estimate and the 
Boer official figures, 

As regards the Free State, a similar deduction of 
2,000 must be mode for three yearly increments, leaving 
27.569—an excess of 4,264 over the Intelligence Division 
estimate, and of 3,264 over the Free State official esti¬ 
mate. 

These discrepancies are partly accounted for by*the 
fact that a considerable number of boys under 16 were 
captured in the field by us, und were counted as 
prisoners of war; but as regards the balance it is difficult 
to explain the excess over tlio Boer official returns, 
unless, indeed, these purposely under-stated the actual 
strength of the burghers. 

As regards rebels, the " Military Notes,” revised in 
June, 1899, estimated the probable number of rebels at 
4,000, vis. : 1,000 in Natal and 3,000 in Cape Colony, or 
6,000 lees than Sir John Ardagh’s original estimate of 
1896- This reduction was made owing to the belief that 
the Boera’ agents had failed to establish any military or¬ 
ganisation in the Colonies with a view to a genornl rising. 
It was remarked that “ secret agents from the Transvaal 
have during the paat two years visited many parts of 
the Colonics, and are believed, in some cases, to have 
supplied sympathiser# with arms, but there are grounds 
for oetlmatingjat a low rate the practical results of these 
jntriguos.” The “ Notes,” however, added to this esti¬ 
mate the warning that" the groat mass of Dutch farmers 
are far too ignorant to discuss the rwd meaning of poli¬ 
tical problems, and would, no doubt, be swayed by 
radial prejudices .... Any sign of weakness or 
compromise will encourage this clast, of the community 
no throw in their lot with the Republics.” The Intelli¬ 
gence Division estimate of Natal rebels is believed not to 
have been exceeded, but there can be no doubt that our 
military weakness in Cape Colony in the first phase of 
the wut was the cause of the estimate for Cape Colony 
being quadrupled. 

As regards contingent* of foreign adventurers and 
renegade British subjects, it is manifest, that figures 
under this head Would depond on the political circum¬ 
stances of tlie moment, and conjectures made before¬ 
hand would be purely hypothetical in a handbook of 
information. The Director of Military Intelligence's 
estimate has already been quoted. 

(d) Number of Boers who would take up <vnn& at the 
commencement of the War. 

The number of Boers who were actually called out fOT 
military service at the commencement of the war waa 
not identical with the number liable to military service. 
The estimate made in Chapter 6 of the Military Notes ” 
was drawn up, it must be remembered, in the month of 
June, before Kimberley and Mafeking were garrisoned 
by British troops, and before the British Uitlanders 
were expelled from Johannesburg. The details, there¬ 
fore, were open to subsequent correction; but as a 
general forecast of the total number of Boers who would 
actually be under arms, and of the proportion of that 
number who would be organised as a force “ to take 
offensive action in Natal, Cape Colony, or Rhodesia” 
(vide. p. 46), the estimate seems to have been justified by 
suteeqiwu.t events. 


It will bo seen from p. 48 of the “ Notes 
Intelligence Division estimated that at the f. 
ment of the war 9,630 Transvaal burghers im<f 
Free State burghers would be employed on military duty 
within the Republics, either as local garrisons or as 
detached eorpa of observation on the frontier, and that 
16,000 Transvaalers, 13,500 Free Staters, and 4,000 
Colonial rebels would he organised as a field army. The 
total force under arms, according to this estimate, would 
be : — 

For local defence and on detached duties * 14,130 

Main army.. 33,500 

Total in the field - - - - 47,630 

The actual numbers the Boors had in the field during 
the first phase of the war does not appear to have been 
accurately known to themselves, but the following 
figures may be quoted: — 

The main Boer army at the outset was the army which 
invaded Natal and concentrated on Ladysmith. The 
Field Intelligence Department in Natal at the outset of 
the war estimated this army as 23,000 strong; it cer¬ 
tainly did not exceed that number. 

As regards the total number under arms, Captain 
Iteichmann, the American Military Attach^ with the 
Boers, in his official report (p. 105), dated December, 
1900, doubts whether more than 35,000 (Boers) were ever 
in the field at any one time. Baron A. von Mai team, 
who fought on the Boer side, has made a similar state¬ 
ment (vide “ Nineteenth Century Magazine,” 1902, p. 
373). 

Mr. Hattegas, an American correspondent, with the 
Boer forces, state® (“ With the Boer Forces,” p. 314) 
that “ the real strength of the Boer armies at no time 
exceeded 30,009 armed men.” 

Mr. Reitz, the State Secretary of the Transvaal, told 
a correspondent of the " Daily Mail ” that the Christmas 
gifts prepared at Christmas, 1899, for all the Boers in 
the field, amounted to 29,000. 

The “ 'rimes ” History of the War (Vol. II., p. 88) 
estimate® the highest number of Boers ever in the field 
at one time at 46,000. 

The Intelligence Division forecast of 47,600 men ap¬ 
pears, therefore, to li&ve been rather over than under 
the mark. 

(<?) The Boer Plan of Campaign. 

It has bevn shown above that eo early ad in 1896 the 
Intelligence Division represented the necessity of pre¬ 
paration in South Africa for the contingency of a Boer 
offensive plan of campaign against Natal, and in 1898 
submitted another memorandum pointing out the 
dangerous backwardness of our defence preparations iu 
that country. A footnote on p. 52 of “ Military Notes,” 
inserted as tire revision was being sent to press, states 
£l A report from a reliable source, dated June, 1099, 
states that, the present Boor plain of campaign contem¬ 
plates a concentration with the Free State forces west 
of the Drakensberg, and an advance on Ladysmith 
through Van. Keenan's Pass.” 

It will be seen from the above epitome of the 
*' Military Notes ” that the information given therein 
has been proved by after events to have been generally 
accurate ; and that it sufficed to give a conflict impres¬ 
sion of the numerical strength, .armament, and plans 
of tho Boots. 

B. -Thk Collation and Distribution of Topo¬ 
graphical Information. 


During the years 1896-09 the following reports were 
obtained or collated, and issued by the Intelligence 
Division :•— 

1. A Report on the Bridges over the Vaal and Orange 
Rivers (1896).—This report contained detailed recon¬ 
naissances, with sketches of the bridges at Fourteen 
Streams, the Orange River Railway Bridge, the Coles- 
berg Road Bridge, Norval’s Pont Railway Bridge, the 
Bethulie Road and Railway Bridge®, and Aliwal North 
Road Bridges, giving tho nature and dimensions of 
each bridge, the military features of the surrounding 
country, and a description of the river bed. 

2. Lines of advance through the Orange Free State, 
Part I. (1897).—A reconnaissance of the roads and rail¬ 
ways leading from Burgersdorp and Colesberg, in Cape 
Colony, to Bloemfontein, with military sketches of the 
country traversed; a report of all wells and watering 
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ents on the Free State railway from the Orange 
the Vaal ; and. the dimensions of the 44 railway 
traversed by the line. It also contained a merao- 
um on the defence of Kimberley ; notes on. the 
country between Kroon stadt and the Vaal; and six 
reconnaissances of important roads in the Free State. 

3- Lines of advance through the Orange Free State, 
Part II. (1897).—Contained reconnaissances of the roads 
from Bloemfontein to the drifts crossing the Vaal. 

4. Lines of advance through the Orange Free State, 
Part III. (1898).—-Contained reports on the roads be¬ 
tween Harrismith and Standerton. 

5. Report on the communications in Natal north of 
Ladysmith (1897).—This report was compiled as an 
addendum to the military map of Northern Natal, exe¬ 
cuted by officers sent out from England. It contained 
36 reconnaissances, and included the most important 
roads anrl passes through the Drakensberg, as well as 
a memorandum examining the possibility of turning 
the Laing’s Nek position. 

6. Report on the Natal Government Rnilway (1896). 
—This report gave the details of all bridges, culverts, 
cuttings, and watering places, besides notes on the 
country traversed. 

7. Report on the Lines of Communication in Cape 
Colony (1899).—This contained (a) a general report, in 
which the suitability of, and facilities afforded by, tho 
various ports in Cape Colony for use as military bases 
were discussed, the capacity of the various lines of rail¬ 
way examined, a list of existing rolling slock given, 
statistics as to local supplies quoted, and places suitable 
for selection as advanced depdts pointed out; (ft) 13 
reconnaissance reports of places of importance, either 
strategically or for use as advanced dopflts, with sketches 
and plans of 10 of such places. 

8. Road and Railway Reports, South African Re- 

f mblie (1897).—Thirty-nine reconnaissances were col- 
ated in this volume, including a report on tho railway 
from Pretoria to Portuguese territory. 

9. Precis of Information concerning Basutoland 
(1898).~With 41 road reports. 

10. Pr6cis of Information concerning Swaziland 
(1898). 

11. Supplementary Reports, South Africa (September, 
1899).—Continuing: 64 reconnaissances executed in the 
three months before tho war in the Transvaal, S. 
Rhodesia, Bochuanaland, Free State, Cape Colony, and 
Natal, with 16 sketches. 

Tho above reports, with sketches and plans, were 
printed, and a largo number of copies issued to the 
troops proceeding to South Africa. 

It would bo absurd to contend that these reports 
covered the whole of the vast theatre of war. Even had 
the personnel been available, it is doubtful whether, in 
the political tension of the time, complete reconnais¬ 
sance would have been possible. But the more im¬ 
portant lines of communication through the country 
were examined, and a large amount of information 
collated, tho accuracy of which has not been impugned. 

C.— Local Defence Schemes. 

Under Army Regulations the responsibility for draw¬ 
ing up Bohemes of this nature rests with General 
Officers in local command. 

On 30th September, 1896, the General Officer Com¬ 
manding, South Africa, in forwarding the reconnais¬ 
sance reports on the bridges over the Vaal and Orange 
Iiivcr, indicated briefly, the dispositions he contem¬ 
plated for their protection on an emergency. 

In June, 1897, the General Officer Commanding, 
South Africa (Lieut.-General Goodenough), in con¬ 
sequence of a telegram sent him by the Director, of 
Military Intelligence by direction of the Commander in- 
Ohief, reported the preliminary dispositions he would 
propose to make of the troops then in Natal, in case of 
a hostile attitude on the part of the Transvaal. By 
the_ time his report was received reinforcements had 
arrived in that country, and a fresh scheme was called 
for (War Office tetter, 28.5.97) for the Nalal garrison, 
which at that time comprised two Cavalry Regiments, 
three Batteries of Artillery, and three Infantry Bat¬ 
talions. 

The General Officer Commanding (Lieut.-General 
Goodenough) replied on 24th July, 1897, submitting a 
fresh scheme, the gist of which was the concentration 
of the main force at Ladysmith, with strong detach¬ 
ments at Van Keenan’s Pass and Glencoe. His pro¬ 
posed dispositions were generally approved bv the Com- 
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mander-in-Ohief and Secretary of State, and * »var . 

Office letter, dated 3.9.97, was despatched to him to V 

that effect. - 

On the 19th July, 1898, Lieut.-General Goodenough 
submitted a Bcheme for the defence of Kimberley, 
drawn up by an Imperial Staff Officer detailed bv him 
at the request of the Premier of Cape Colony (Sir G. 

Spngg)- 

Sir W. Goodenough died a few weeks later, bnt his 
successor. Sir W. Butler, was informed in a semi-official 
letter by the Director of Military Intelligence that the 
plan of defence proposed for Kimberley appeared to be 
generally sound. 

On tho 21st December, 1898, an official War Office 
letter was addressed to the General Officer Commanding, 

South Africa, calling attention to the great strategic 
changes made in South Africa by the military prepara¬ 
tions made by the South African Republic—changes 
which, notwithstanding the reinforcements sent to 
South Africa, left the troops in the command “ much in¬ 
ferior in strength to the number which the Dutch Re¬ 
publics, or even the Transvaal alone, could place in the 
field.” The letter proceeded to review the existing 
situation in the precise terms of the Intelligence Divi¬ 
sion memorandum of the 21st September, 1898, which 
has already been quoted, in particular pointing out a 
Boer force of " 27,000 would bo available for offensive 
operations beyond their frontiers.” 

I be General Officer Commanding was, therefore, re¬ 
quested to forward, at an early date, a detailed state¬ 
ment of the distribution he would propose to make for 
frontier defence, and to consult the Colonial authorities 
as to tho co-operation of the Colonial forces. 

A scheme for the defence of Natal was, however, in 
the meantime sent home by the Government of that 
Colony to the Colonial Office, and was referred to the 
General Officer Commanding, South Africa (who had not 
previously seen it) by a War Office letter dated 23rd 
February, 1899. This scheme contemplated the occu¬ 
pation of Northern Natal so fur as Newcastle. 

In June, 1899, a telegram was sent to the General 
Officer Commanding, South Africa, requesting the im¬ 
mediate submission of the scheme called for in De¬ 
cember, 1898, and by letter, dated 14th June, he for¬ 
warded his report. In Natal he proposed occupying 
Dundee and the Biggarsberg, with detachments at Lady¬ 
smith and Estcourt, Iu Cape Colony ho proposed hold¬ 
ing De Aar, Naauwpoort, and Molteno (or Stormberg), 
with dotachments at Orange River Bridge and “ pos¬ 
sibly ” Kimberley. Hi* letter implied doubt whether 
the Free State would be hostile or neutral in the case 
of wax with the Transvaal. It also anticipated the pos- 
Trnnsic ^ native disturbances in Pondoland and tho 

No action was taken on this report, Lieut.-General 
loresticr-Walker shortly afterwards assuming com- 
ninnd, but it may be said to havo outlined the actual 
dispositions made of the troops in Cape Colony at tho > 

commencement of the war, and in Natal prior to the 
arrival of Sir G. White. 

The Intelligence Division suggested one further step 
which was taken, to improve the defensive position in 
South Africa before the war. Correspondence passed 
<ailv in 1899 between the Intelligence Division and 
the then, Military Secretary to the High Commissioner 
f South Africa ns to the possibility'of organising a 
force in Southern Rhodesia, which would serve to rolieve 
the pressure of a Boer invasion of Cape Colony. 

In June, 1899, proposals on the subject were sub 
pitted by the Intelligence Division to the Commander - 
m-Chiof, and sanctioned by the Secretary of State, and ' 

on the 7th July Oolonel Baden-Powell was ordered to 
proceed to South Africa to take command of all the 
forces in Southern Rhodesia, and raise a corns of 
Mounted Infantry at Buluwayo, with secret instructions 
m the event of war to make demonstrations across the 
Transvaal border. It was subsequently decided to in¬ 
crease the force at Colonel Baden-Powell’* disposal bv 
organising a second corps of Mounted Infant^,' nea r 
Mafekmg. This 2nd Corps held Mafeking during the 
siege, the 1st Corps forming the nucleus of Colonel 
Plumers original field force. 

D.—The O nr, animation of a Field Intelligence 
Department fob Active Operations “ rx 
South Africa, 

It has already been pointed out that, under the 
normal distribution of gtaff duties which existed before 
the war, intelligence wo^rk in South Africa was entrusted 



miles to an inch was for some time worked at, « 
was found impossible to compile it owing to the 
of material. 

In Cape Colony and Natal it was impossible to do 
more than to press on the local Governments the im¬ 
portance of mapping the country. The self-governing 
Colonies have hitherto been regarded as responsible 
for the survey of their own territory, and no proposals 

were instructed to make ,“ e T Departments the Imperial Government would have had any chance 

in* Cape^lon^and -er- JSt&S * *** °*" J 

Uining ‘ what A general map was'produced by the Capo Survey 

%’he efforts of these^^ere, one of whom^8ub8eqtmjrt^y the^Omige Free 

dispositions and plans of the Boer forties immediately fJ)p Governments. 
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i/fo-aUff or Regimental Officers on the spot, selected by 
^S/General Officer in local command. During the 
of great pressure which arose before the war, it 
become impossible for the two Staff .08“*®} 

Colony and Natal to spare time 

tive duties for intelligence work. When, therefore.ten 
officers were sent out for special intelligence duty in 
South Africa at the end of June, 1899, two of the 
chosen lor 11,e hr prevroM ta-W** 


before the outbreak of war. 

In Natal a body of about 45 white men and 50 natives 
was organised as a Corps of Guides The white men 
wore British subjects selected from Natal, Orange free 
Slate, and Transvaal for their special acquaintance with 
the different districts, knowledge of the _Dut»h a^tt 
Kaffir languages, and experience of veldt life, including 
riding and shooting. This corps rendered valuable ser¬ 
vice to the Intelligence Department under Sir George 
White, and. subsequent to the relief of Ladysmith, 
under Sir Ttedvers Duller, a large proportion of the 
men being mentioned in despatches by those General 
Officers. , , 

In Cape Colony a similar corps was formed under the 
title of " Rimington’s Guides,” and rendered satisfac¬ 
tory service, being «t times used as a fighting corps, as 
well as an adjunct to t he Field Intelligence Department. 

As regards the Staff of the Intelligence Department 
in the field, the proportion of officers originally ap¬ 
pointed had to be largely increased during the course 
of hostilities, owing to the nature, extent, and dura¬ 
tion of the operations. 

Of the officers originally gazetted to the Intelligence 
Staff of the Army Corps first despatched from England, 
the Assistant Adjutant-General was shut up in Lady¬ 
smith (with three .supplementary Deputy Assistant Ad¬ 
jutant-Generals for Intelligence appointed for Natal 
by Sir G. White), and the two Deputy Assistant Ad¬ 
jutant-Generals were absorbed by other branches of the 
Staff at Capo Town. 

A fresh Intelligence Staff was organised by Sir Red vers 
Roller on his arrival in Natal, and on Lord Roberts 
asutning the chief command a Headquarters Intel¬ 
ligence Staff was created. 

Towards the end of the war the Field Intelligence 
Department included 132 Officers (74 of whom were 
gazetted as Staff Officers) and 2,321 white subordinates, 
besides a large number of native scouts. 

E.-ftto vision or Maps. 

As regards the provision of maps for military pur¬ 
poses, it must be remembered that until 1901, 'when 
a small Survey Section was authorised for the lnteUi- 
nonce Division, that department possessed no means of 
producing maps, and was entirely dependent on what 
could be obtained from the different countries with 
which it had to deal- Where those countries wore 
civilised and had been surveyed, no great difficulties 
were presented. Maps were obtained, and black copies 
on a suitable scale were kept in stock. Lhe moment 
any question of a miliary expedition arose, any num¬ 
ber of copies could have been reproduced by photo¬ 
zincography or heliozincography; but in the case of 
a country like South Africa the difficulties were enor¬ 
mous. The Transvaal and Orange Free State had never 
been surveyed, and no maps were in existence except 
inaccurate compilations from rough farm surveys. 

Tt has been generally recognised in this department 
that a general map for war purposes should not be on 
a smaller scale than 1-250,000, or about four miles to 
an inch. Such a map of the Transvaal and Orange 
River Colony would have covered 20 sheets. It would 
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the war from the Colonial Governments. 

On account of the special importance of Nat*l, every 
effort was made to produce maps of such parts as 
seemed likely to become the scene of military opera¬ 
tions. An officer was sent out in 1896, and a map waa 
made of the country north of Ladysmith. Recognising 
that this map was insufficient of itself, the Director of 
Military Intelligence (Sir J. Ardagh), on the occasion.of 
the visit of the Prime} Minister of Natal (Sir H. Es- 
combe) to England in 1897, called upon him, and urged 
the importance of continuing the survey southwards. 
Sir H. Escombe appreciated the need, and, though ho 
said the funds were difficult to obtain, promised to do 
what he could to carry out the work, provided the 
General Officer Commanding, Natal, was instructed to 
help him in every way he could with officers and men . 
An arrangement was made accordingly, but, on Sir H. 
Escombe’s return to Natal, his Ministry was turned out 
of office, and the succeeding Prime Minister did not 
carry out the agreement. 

With the limited moans at its disposal, however, the 
Intelligence Division did everything it could to map the 
parts of the country deemed to be of most importance. 
Officers were sent along the principal routes in the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State, and their work was 
reproduced in the form of notes and route sketches. 
Sketches were made of all the bridges and their sur¬ 
roundings ; where it was proposed to place garrisons ; 
of Kimberley ; and of the points selected for advanced 
depots. 

The Department was in possession, during the period 
1896-90, of all map material of all parts of South Africa 
affoctod by the war, which was known to exist, either 
in the shape of published maps and sketches, unpub¬ 
lished surveys and planB, and MS. work. Every atten¬ 
tion was given to the compilation of this information 
into map form, and in January, 1899, a map on the 
scale of 1-250,000 was commenced of the probable lines 
of operation through the Orange Free State and the 
Transvaal. Twelve sheets of this map were ready before 
the concentration of troops on the border of the Orange 
Free State was ordered. 

The maps actually available for issue when war waa 
declared wore as follows: — 

Map of Northern Natal 
Map of Northern Natal 
Cape Colony, Natal, Orange 
Free State, and part of 
Transvaal - 
Transvaal - 

Transvaal, Orange Free State, 
and surrounding country 
(in 25 sheets)* - , 

Special Maps of : - . ' ■ . . 

Biggsirslierg, Lfting’.s Nek, Pietermaritzburg, 
Pretoria, Johannesburg, Kimberley. 

Russell's Map of Natal - 6 miles to 1 inch. 

Bartholomew's Map of South 
Africa - - - » 1 . 

A large number of sketches of routes were issued 
with reconnaissance reports. 

It is worthy of note that the Boers were without any 
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have cost £100,000 to produce from survey work, and *?£ f J r gj territory outside the Transvaal 
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have cost £100,000 to produce irom survey worn, »uu 
would have taken at least five years to complete. Sup¬ 
posing, the money required for the work to have been 
forthcoming, it would have been out of the question 
during the state of tension existing between Great 
Britain and the late Republics after 1895, to send 
officers into the country to survey it. A map of the 
Transvaal and countries east of it on a scale of six 


intil jeppe prouuceu uio mot* 
in 1890, and that for all territory outside the Transvaal 
they had to depend on the maps they had obtained from 
British sources. For their operations south of Lady¬ 
smith the map used by them, and reproduced by sun- 
nrinting, was the Intelligence Division map of N orthern 
Natal, above referred to. Copies of this map have been 
found amongst their captured documents. 
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Remarks on the Present Strategical Situation in South Africa. 


Memorandum by Major E. A. Altham, June 1896. 


Hitherto hostilities with the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State have only been considered from an offensive 
point of view, and it has been assumed that the Boers 
will make no serious advance into either Natal or the 
Cape Colony, during the month or six weeks which 
must elapse l>efore troop3 sufficient for our advance 
can 1x5 concentrated in South Africa. This assumption 
is. no doubt, based in a great measure on the events 
of tlio last war; but it must be remembered that, 
in 18S0-81, the [iclitical position of the Boers, both 
as regards public opinion in England (to which they 
greatly looked to gain their end), and public opinion 
in the South African Colonies, pointed to the expediency 
of a passive defence, and rendered undesirable any 
invasion of Natal, save so far as was necessary to block 
at I,sing’s Nek the entrance into the Transvaal. 

No doubt public opinion in Natal and the Cape Colony, 
and even amongst a certain class of people at homp, is 
still somewhat liable, to be led away by the delusion t hat 
military offensive action impliespoliticalaggressionagainst 
just rights, and that defensive action is a proof of an 
honest wish to protect such rights from aggression. 
But against this must be set the following considera¬ 
tions 

(1.) The great increase in the military strength 
of the Boers. In 1880-81 they recognised 
that they were dependent, notwithstanding 
their success, on England’s generosity. It 
is doubtful if thc-y have the same feeling now. 

(2.) In 1880-81 the political aim of the Boers 
was to be left isolated in their independence 
across the Vaal, with the future of possible 
occupation of territory eastward, westward, 
and northward. They are now cut off' from 
any further territorial extension in those 
directions, and, though daily increasing in 
wealth and population, they have no prospect 
;>f attaining a seaport, or more land to trek 
into. They, therefore, secretly desiro to be 
masters of South Africa. 

(3.) Natal is considered by the Boers to be theirs 
by right of first occupation, and Durban 
would give them the port they covet. 

For these reasons it is not ]>er sc impossible that, 
if hostilities break out, the two Boer States may make a 
dash at Nalal. The enclosed papers*, and Major North- 
cott’s letter, indicate that there arc local apprehensions 
that such may be the case. 

It would seem, therefore, very necessary that the 
possibility of such an event should be seriously con¬ 
sidered, and it may even be thought expedient that 
secret instructions should be prepared and sent to the 
General Officer Commanding, South Africa, for bis 
guidance, in the event of war breaking out. The 
General Officer Commanding is possibly not aware 
what would be our main line of advance, the primary 
consideration in deciding which arc the strategic points 
of vital importance which need protection. Immediate 
action would he necessary to be of any use in the pro¬ 
tection of these points, and a delay of a few hourB, 
pending telegraphic orders from home, might have 
disastrous results. 

It 19 probable that considerable local pressure, on the 
part of the Natal Government, would be brought to 
hear on the General Officer Commanding in Natal, 
to protect the tunnel under Icing’s Nek, but it is doubt¬ 
ful whether we could in any case save the tunnel, unless 
the present garrison in Natal were considerably increased 
and field works constructed and occupied on the Nek 
licfore hostilities commenced. Having regard, however, 
to the approved plan of campaign, the bridges across 
the Orange River are of far more strategical importance 
than the Nek, and it would be unwise to run serious 
■*isk for the latter’s protection. 


The efforts, therefore, of the troops now in South 
Africa should be confined to the following action :— 

Cape and Maf eking troops. 

1. Protection of the following bridges, their relative 
importance being in the order named;— 

(1.) Bethulie Road and railway bridges. 

(2.) Nerval's Pont railway bridge. 

(3.) Colesberg bridge. 

(4.) Hopetown railway bridge. 

(5.) Modder River railway bridge. 
ifi.) Fourteen Streams railway bridge. 

(7.) Aliwal North bridge. 

It is suggested that (1), (2) and (3) should be held 
by the Aldershot Mounted Infantry. 

( I), (0), and (0) at first by the 7th Hussars and Natal 
Mounted Infantry, to be relieved as soon as practicable 
by the Kimberley volunteers, the Hussars and Mounted 
Infantry being thus set free to watch the drifts. 

(7) to be held by a detachment of Infantry from 
Cape Town. 

2. Watching the intermediate drifts. 

It b manifest, of course, that we could not hold the 
line of the Orange River during the first month against 
any serious attack of the combined forces of the Trans¬ 
vaal and Free State, but such an attack on that side 
is unlikely. On the other hand, attempts by small 
parties to blow up these bridges are certain. The 
destruction of the Fourteen Streams Bridge was con¬ 
templated in January last Any such attempt we should 
1x5 able to frustrate. If we can also hold the drifts 
by patrols of Cavalry and Mounted Infantry we shall 
stop any individual Cape Dutchman who may attempt 
to cross the border to join the enemy. Actual open 
rebellion in the Cape Colony is not probable, but it 
is probable that not a few of the younger men would, 
individually or in small parties, try to slip over the 
border. 

It is a matter for consideration, having due regard 
to European politics, whether the Navy could not, 
in conjunction with the local Volunteers and Royal 
Artillery and Royal Engineers, for the first few weeks 
undertake the protection of Cape Town, thus allowing a 
battalion of Infantry to be sent to Middleburg as a central 
reserve to the line guarding the Orange River frontier. 

1. Protection of Durban and Maritzburg. — The 
{Utter is badly situated for tactical defence, but good 
positions might be found in the neighbourhood. It 
would have a bad moral effect to retire on Durban, 
and any serious attempt on Natal would be eventually 
stopped by our advance into the Free State from the 
Cape side. 

2. Denial of use of Charlestown—Maritzburg Railway 
to the Boers— By the destruction, of some small bridge 
which could be easily repaired by ua. Not the Laing’s 
Nek tunnel. 

Forces in Rhodesia.— Feints on the Petersburg— 
Pretoria route. 

Co-operation by the Uitlanders. — The Uitjanders are 
at present without arms. Probably political considera¬ 
tions would prohibit our making any arrangements 
to secretly supply them with arms until it was too late 
to attempt it ; but it should be possible to arrange that 
they should undertake by their agents to cut the tele¬ 
graph wires throughout the Transvaal, and render tem¬ 
porarily unserviceable the railway line near Pretoria. 
This would much impede the mobilisation of the Trans 
vaal forces and their advance. E. A. 

11 tli June, 1896. 


" It is not considered necessary for the purpose of the Commission to print these papers. — B. H. Holland , Secretary. 
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Appendix B. 


Memorandum, by Sir John Ardagk, October , 1896. 


1. Although the excitement which prevailed in South 
Africa at the commencement of 1896, in connection 
with the Jameson Raid and the discontent of the Uit- 
landers, has to a certain extent calmed down, the 
state of affairs in the Transvaal is still such as to justify 
grave anxiety as to the future. 

The moment is opportune for a retrospect over the 
events of late years, in so far as they concern the future 
from a military point of view. 

2. The ancestors of the Boers of the Transvaal have 
always manifested an antipathy to British rule, to 
winch they finally became subject in 1806. They left 
the Capo Colony in 1835 for the Transvaal and Natal 
and when that colony was annexed to the Crown a 
large number of the Boer settlers again seceded In 
1852 their independence was recognised. In 1877 
they were unable to make head against Secocoeni • 
the btate was practically bankrupt and its government 
was powerless In April, 1877, Sir Theophilus Shep- 
stone annexed the territory. In i860 the Boors 
took up arms, defeated the small force of British troops 
and when ample preparations had been made for ovor- 

Pretoiia coming them the Home Government decided to grant 
complete self-government, subject tothesuzerainty 
Si- of Her A * ajesfc /- This Convention was modified in 

its minor terms by the Convention of London of 27th 
. February, 1884, by Article 4, of which the Republic 
27th Feb. undertook not to conclude any treaty or engagement 
1884 , Sjd'b any btate or nation other than the Orange 

Free btate nor with any native tribe, until the 

same should have been approved by Her Majestv.” This 

is the existing status of the South African Republic. 

Btoemfon- 3. The Orange Free State was recognised as indoDen- 
tem Conven- dent and absolved from allegiance to the British Crown 
24th Feb Vo-r 6 B,oemfontcin Convention of 24th February 

1854. ' J8d4> 

4. The original Boers of both States, were a pastoral 
community, with strong attachments to their race 
religion, and language. Surrounded by savage foes 
with whom they were in constant warfare, and living 
m a territory thickly stocked with game and infested 
by wild animals, they were compelled to be ever on the 
alert; the horse and the rifle were their inseparable 
companions, and from sheer necessity they developed 
a military organisation adapted to their wants. En¬ 
counters with the natives, protection against wild 
animals, and dependence upon game for fowl, make 
them marksmen of extraordinary skill. 

6. But the South African Republic has now well- 
defined boundaries. Trekking to new pastures has 


From 18 to 34 years of age - 
From 34 to 50 


13,905 

7,876 


Total liable for military service - 21,781 
To this must be added to complete the 
burgher population— 

Males under 18 and over 50 - 3,676 

Total male burghers - - - 25,457 

7. Each burgher when commandeered is bound to 
provide himself with a rifle and 30 rounds of ammu¬ 
nition, but it appears from the official report of Com- 
umndant-General Joubert for 1895 that. “ At the news 
of the unexpected inroad of Jameson hardly one-third 
of the burghers—our soldiers—were in possession of 
guns, while formerly no young burgher ever grew 
up without his gun. The Government has given 
orders for the importation of good and reliable guns 
for the arming of the burghers.” 

In this report is also to be found the observation 
that the “ wapenshaws ” (i.e., parades for inspection 
and shooting) have not been very satisfactory, as the 
burghers do not consider themselves compelled to 
attend, although the Raad votes £3,000 annually for 
prizes, and compensation and bonuses are given for 
actual service. 

8. The actual working of the organisation may be 
described in General Joubert’s words: “When the 
telegram was received that Jameson had crossed the 
border I would not believe, it possible, but I sent round 
the country calling men to arms. Each man jumps 
on his pony and rides off. He does not wait to form 
an army, and does not want wagons, tents, or tinned 
milk, but goes as he is.” 

It is said, however, that the burghers received warning 
some time before to keep their rifles clean and their 
horses in the stable. 

The Times correspondent wrote on 20th January: 

“ I ascertained on the most trustworthy authority 
that on the day of Dr. Jameson’s surrender there were 
7,000 Boers within striking distance of Johannesburg 
and L>r. Jameson.” And, again —" Each man is dressed 
m work-a-day rough clothes, with a slouched felt hat 
of South African life; over his shoulder is slung a 
Martini rifle, and round his waist and cross-wise he 
carries well-filled cartridge belts. The horses are in 
excellent condition, and no better horsemen or 
rough riding could be seen in any land." 


9. The only regular corps in the South African 
Republic is the Artillery—357 strong—of whom 225 
are born burghers, 90 Free State burghers, and 36 
naturalised burghers. The Government has already 
spent £1,500,000 this year upon military preparations 
ami £850,000 has been further voted for the provision 
of artillery, rifles, ammunition, and fortifications As 
dutv“nf r JT ™ ryv ?» on COIlini,ind ° " the Transvaal is almost entirely surrounded bv British 

£“Lb^rs, stdl survives actively territory, this large expenditure can have no oSS 

Colonv S! ,* r „ e i.££ tc *. In l explanation than an anticipation of war, or an intention 

of aggression against this country, and its supremacy 
in South Africa. J 


■. population lias been 

reduced to submission ; big game is becoming extinct; 
wild animals have become almost exterminated. The 
Boer farmer has no longer the ZMmW o* tfitfi oppor- 
f ™ n3tant P ractlce with his rifle against man 
• * rom a “ranted ritlmian he is degenerating, 
military standpoint, into an untrained yeoman. 

Ltv 


--- — -Auova.ru aim me tree crate, in: the Cape 
polony tie operation of the law relating to tlie burgher 
torces *aa virtually suspended by Act; 4 of' 1884, which 
Ptoses for framing the lists whenever the Governor 
“ay direct, instead of annually as heretofore, and in 
leUy* voluntecra entirely take the plaoe of the burgher 

6. The State Almanac of the South African Republic 
for 1896 gives a detailed list of the burghers liable 
for military duty- * 


10. In order to understand the revival of this hostility 
it is necessary to diverge from military considerations 
and trace the influence which the discovery of nold 
has had in the development of the South African 
Republic. The Customs returns of the Cape and 
Natal, although they exclude Delogoa Bay and private 
exporta, afford reliable statistics. 








. .in 1874 and 1880 the value of gold exported 
ited to an average of about £50,000 per annum. 

„_31 it had fallen to £18,000, but from that year 

onward it increased by leaps and bounds, as the following 
table will show :— 

11. Export of gold through Cape and Natal— 

£ 


Yearly average, 1881-85 

38,000 

„ 1886-90 

915,000 

Year’s export, 1891 - 

- 2,900,000 

1892 - 

- 4,428,000 

„ 1893 - 

- 5,472,000 

„ 1894 - 

- 7,370,000 

„ 1895 • 

- 8,201,369 

12. In 1877 the Transvaal was 

bankrupt.. Since 


the development of the goldfields its revenue has in¬ 
creased almost pari passu with gold production, and 
the expenditure has followed the same course, as the 
following figures indicate :— 


Year. 

| 

i Revenue. 

Expenditure. 


£ 

£ 

1891 - 

967,000 

1,350,000 

1892 - - - 

j 1,256,000 

1,189,000 

1893 - 

j 1,703,000 

1,302,000 

1894 • 

1 2,248,000 

1,734,000 

1895 (1st 6 months) - 

\ (1,472,953) 

(971,488) 


The revenue of 1896 is estimated at £4,400,0001 

13. There are no exact figures for the increase in 
population. 

A census taken in 1890 showed a white population 
of 110,000, made up of 66,500 males and 52,500 females. 

The State Almanac for 1896 gives the white popula¬ 
tion as 248,890, of whom 134,960 were male and 113,930 
female. In five years it had, therefore, more than 
doubled. . , ,. 

In the former year there were 12,438 inhabitants 
who had a right to vote, and in the latter year the 
number must be about 20,000. The remaining 
115,000 male whites have no voice in the government 
of the country. 

In Johannesburg alone there are, according to the 
.State Almanac, 36,000 male whites, and the petition 
for the redress of grievances, presented to the Ituad by 
the Transvaal National Union, was signed by 38,000 

P< A°vcry recent estimate of ‘the population of the Rand 
gold reefs raises the number of whites to 80,000, of 
whom about three-fiftlia are British subjects and under 
8,000 Boers of the Transvaal and Free State. 

14. The enormous increase iu the population is 
mainly accounted for by immigration, and a majority 
of the immigrants arc British subjects,, the minority 
being made up of Europeans and Americans. 

It is estimated that the unrepresented Uitlanders 
pay 80 per cent, of tb® revenue. 

15 It was clear, from the first influx of alien im¬ 
migrants into the goldfields, that the pastoral Boers, 
separated from them by habits, pursuits, traditions, 
race and langnage, could never hope to assimilate or 
absorb them. The burghers stolidly determined to 
maintain their exclusive rule, and to deny to the new¬ 
comers all sliare of the government of the country. 
Apprehensive of the rapidly increasing numbers, who 
surpassed them in intelligence, education, enterprise, 
and prosperity, they resorted to repressive legislation 
to stem the rising flood. The franchise law was so 
amended that the Uitlander is practically excluded 
from ever obtaining burgher rights. Education laws 
make the use of the Dutch lauguage compulsory. The 
new press law enables the executive to suppress the 
dissemination of any publication, and prevent the entry 
of matter printed elsewhere, if, in the opinion of the 
President, they are contrary to good morals, or dangerous 
the peace and order of the Republic. 


The Alien Expulsion Law provides the Presijjenjl 
with power to expel, without appeal, any alien exciting 
to disobedience or transgression of the law, or who 
oiay be deemed dangerous to the peace and good order 
of the Republic. 

Trial by jury exists, but the burghers alone are 
qualified to act as jurors. 

16. These and many other oppressive and vexatious 
practices directed against Uitlanders in general, and 
more particularly against the British subjects, naturally 
produced discontent, and resulted in frequent attempts 
to obtain redress by moderate representations and 
constitutional means, all of which failed to produce 
the slightest amelioration in the status of the aliens. 

17. On the presentation of the last petition to the 
VolksTaad, a member challepged the Uitlanders to 
fight for their rights if they dared. That challenge 
was taken up m two places—by certain officials of the 
Chartered Company, some of vyhose members were 
largely interested in goldmining in the Transvaal; and 
by fcjio Reform Committee, which was the exponent 
of the Uitlanders in Johannesburg and the Rand. 

These two bodies acted, to a certain extent, in concert, 
procured arms, and prepared for a coup de mini. The 
Jameson Raid and the abortive rising at Johannesburg 
arc too recent and too well known to need description. 
Of the true aims and motives much yet remains to be 
explained. ' . 

The lawless proceedings of Dr. Jameson were at once 
disavowed by Mr. Chamberlain, and every possible 
means put in operation to stop him. 

18. The defeat and surrender of Jameson were re¬ 
ceived in Germany with a shout of triumph. The 
German Emperor forthwith telegraphed to President 
Kruger his “ sincere congratulations that without 
appealing to the help of friendly Powers , you have 
succeeded in repelling, with your own forces, the armed 
bands which had broken into your country, and m 
maintaining the independence of your country against 
foreign aggression.” This effusive message was under¬ 
stood iu Germany to constitute an unqualified recog¬ 
nition of the Transvaal aa an independent. State. 

A further act of unfriendliness to England was com¬ 
mitted by Germany in proposing to land an armed 
force at Delagoa Bay for the purpose of proceeding to 
Pretoria to protect German interests. Her Majesty a 
Government immediately ordered the formation of a 
new particular service squadron of six v shipa, which 
were ready for sea within a week, as an indication of 
their views. . , . . _ 

President Kruger also received encouragement from 
the French colonial party, which is always hostile to 
England, and, as was not unreasonable, from the Dutch. 

19. The anti-English feelings of the Transvaal Boers 
rose to a very high state of tension. 

Repudiation of the suzerainty of England was openly 
declared in the public press. Treaty with foreigu 
Powers were concluded without compliance with the 
conditions of the Convention of 1884. The offensive 
and defensive alliance with the Orange Free State was 
revised. Emissaries were despatched to procure co¬ 
operation of the Boers of the British Colonics, .forti¬ 
fications were commenced at Pretoria and Johannesburg, 
and extensive orders were placed for guns, rifles, and 
ammunition. Natal and Zululand were threatened 
with invasion. ' , 

Thtf extreme oittefirmof the Boer hostility has some¬ 
what abated, but it is beyond all- doubt that they are 
still more disposed and better p;epared for a rupture 
with England than ever before, ana in no way inclined 
to retires-,s the grievances of the UitlancP ra - 

20. Lapse of time may bring them 1 favourable 

opportunity, when we are seriously engaged elsewhere , 

but on the other hand, if the development ot <he g^k* 
mines and either mineral wealth of the Transvaftl co - 
tinucs, as there seems ample reason to believe it v > 
the immigration of aliens will eventually raise the alreae., 
existing preponderance of Uitlanders over Burghers 
to such a point, that another and an irresistible revolu¬ 
tion will irrevocably deprive the Boer oligarchy ot its 
supremacy, in spite of any class legislation, and any 
repressive measures by which they may endeavour to 
avert their doom. 
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/the nature of this prospective revolution 
ilcli concerned, for other nations and other 
'than British are attracted by the goldfields. 

_ins, Americans, French, Dutch, arc already 

present, in considerable numbers, and hold large stakes 
invested in the country. In the course of time the 
Uitlanders, of whom the large majority are at present 
British subjects, may become a cosmopolitan com¬ 
munity, able and willing to fight for their independence. 

22. In 1877 even the Boers were not wholly averse 
to British rule, many of them even petitioned for annexa¬ 
tion. In 1881 they were ready to assign to the British 
resident a very extensive control over their affairs, 
and the suzerainty was explained by one of the Boer 
representatives as implying by prerogative the right 
to move troops through the vassal State in time of Avar, 
a right formally declared in the Convention of tliat year. 

At the present tune entire independence is claimed. 
Even the raiders declared that they were not going to 
fight for the Queen, but for the supremacy of the 
British flag hi South Africa ; and the .Reformers in 
their manifesto declared that they desired an independent 
republic. 

23. As a sign of the times, attention may be called to 
a resolution passed by a meeting at Barkly West, Cape 
Colony, quite recently 

“ This meeting is of opinion that the time has arrived 
that we respectfully entreat and urge the British Govern¬ 
ment to grant an independent government to the 
Cape Colony, i.e., a Republic, such as that of the Orange 
Free State.” 

24. The primitive Boer wants entire freedom—to 
oppress others. The Africander wants a South Africau 
Republic, and the Uitlander and the raider want to 
make money. None of them are anxious to accept the 
supremacy of England, or indeed any other nation, and 
they are loo ignorant, too selfish, too conceited, and too 
short-sighted, to be aware that at this stage of the 
world’s history they are neither sufficiently numerous, 
nor sufficiently homogenous, nor sufficiently strong to 
stand alone. 

2,1. We may, however, be certain of one factor in this 
singular aggregation of communities, namely, that if 
the Boers provoke war, we may rely upon the majority 
of the Uitlanders to go Avith us, so long as their present 
disabilities last, But from the moment they have 
acquired either by revolution or by timely concessions 
on the part, of the Boers their fair share in the govern¬ 
ment and administration of the South African Republic, 
we may regard it as - equally certain that the present 
Reformers will become as energetic supporters of self- 
government as the Boers themselves. 

26. This country has, I venture to believe, no reason 
for anxiety in regard to this unstable and transitional 
condition of affairs. Although the Boer is totally 
incapable of absorbing and assimilating the Uitlander, 
the British element, as far as can be foreseen, is destined 
to perform that process, not only with the other Euro¬ 
pean elements among the aliens, but also Avith the Boer 
himself, in spite of his exclusiveness. If this forecast 
be accepted as probable the danger of war which at 
this moment is a tangible reality will, as time goes on, 
tend to disappear. 

If the near future can be tided over, the operation 
of natural processes will establish more firmly than 
ever the position of the British race as the paramount 
power in South Africa, and confederation under England 
will have more solid attractions than shadowy dreams 
of independence. 

27. Hitherto wo have confined our observations 
to the Boers of the Transvaal, who, on their own showing, 
can reckon on 22,000 burghers liable for military 
service. Lot us nOAv examine what support they can 
count upon from their brethren in South Africa at 
large, 

28. That a military compact exists between the 
South African Republic and the Orange Free State is 
notorious, and the burghers of the latter have more than 
once shown their readiness to co-operate with their 
kinsmen across the Vaal. Will they do so if a war is 
provoked with England ? This i3 a point upon which 


Ave must insist on a decision at the very outbreak c 
hostilities. The Free State must be offered the choick 
of two alternatives— 

(I.) Benevolent neutrality, with free passage for 
our troops, and facilities of supply ; and 
(2.) War. 

29. Although prudence would probably induce them 
to choose the first, Ave must be ready for their possible 
recalcitrance, and make our preparations on the assump¬ 
tion that they are hostile. The number of their burghers 
liable for military service is reckoned at 13,000. 

30. But besides these there are Boers scattered all 
over British South Africa. In some pastoral districts 
in Cape Colony the population is almost exclusively 
Boer, and the average Is estimated to bo about 50 per 
cent. In Natal the proportion is believed to be slightly 
less than in the Cape Colony, but reliable information 
on this point iis not accessible, and in Rhodesia 10 per 
cent., in all cases the native population being excluded. 

31. Although the majority of them are loyal to 
British rule their sympathies in a racial war would 
naturally be with their own people, or at least with the 
aspirations of the “ Africander Bond ” ; and a certain 
number would be ready to fight on the side of their 
brethren in the Transvaal. 

32. We possess, however, a potent influence over their 
inclinations owing to the fact that their chief possessions 
are land and cattle, which can be readily subjected to 
forfeiture and confiscation in the event of their owners 
taking part against us. The total number who could 
be disposed to throw in their lot with the Transvaal 
may be assumed to be not more than 10,000. 

A certain number of Germans, Dutch, and French 
may also be expected to take the side of the Boers, say 
1 , 000 . 

33. The gross maximum numbers would thus stand 
at— 


Transvaal burghers - 

- 23,000 

Free State burghers - 

- 13,000 

Old Colonies burghers 

- 10,000 

Rhodesia burghers 

- 1,000 

Foreign sympathisers 

- 1,000 

Grand total 

- 48,000 


34. Of these a proportion would be totally untrained 
to shoot or ride, and the administrative services, which 
at present have no existence, would absorb a not incon¬ 
siderable number. 

The districts bordering upon the Basutos, Zulus, and 
other tribes, could not be entirely denuded of the com¬ 
batant burghers, and the force Avould be thus further 
reduced. 

35. Let us now consider the objectives in the event 
of a war with the Boers. Formerly it would have been 
necessary to overcome every local band of burghers 
before the country could be regarded as subjugated. 
Strategically the towns were mere geographical localites. 
The Boer’s home was his saddle, and his laager was his 
capital. They were nomad yeomanry. These con¬ 
ditions have been in a state of transition since the 
discovery of gold, the construction of railways, and 
the growth of an alien population. 

36. The goldfields, the railway junctions, and the 
centres of population have now become decisive strategi¬ 
cal points. The occupation of Johannesburg, the Rand, 
and Pretoria uoav means the virtual possession of the 
Transvaal, and these must be the principal objectives. 
Local opposition in places like Utrecht or Lydenburg, 
Avhich formerly might have been of consequence, is now 
of secondary, or even of trivial importance. 

37. The next point to decide is the best line of advance 
to adopt from the sea (which is our base) to the objective 
points. 

Under the older conditions, many ermneut military 
authorities Avcre in favour of the Natal route, mainly ou 
the ground of its presenting the shortest laud journey 
into the enemy’s country. 

38. The advantages and disadvantages of various 
possible lines of advance were discussed very ably by 
Captain Wernyss, in 1890, and again by Major North 
cott, in the, present year. 
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Besides the change o! the strategical centre of 
of the Transvaal, and the crystallization pi the 
-objective points above alluded to, the extension of 
railway communication, and the decline of wagon 
transport in that interval merits special attention. 

40. In 1890 the western railway terminated at 
Kimberley ; it now extends to Mafeking, and is ex¬ 
pected to reach Buluwayo in 1897. 

In 1890 Bloemfontein was the terminus of the rail¬ 
way from Port Elizabeth, t rid Coleshorg. There is now 
a second line across the Orange Kiver, joining the 
former at Springfontein, and from Bloemfontein the 
rail way has been extended to J ohannesburg and Pretoria. 

In Natal the railway from Durban which then ended 
at Coldstream has been prolonged to Johannesburg, 
and a branch across the Drakensburg connects Lady¬ 
smith with Harrisrnith. 

From Delagoa Bay the railway has now been com¬ 
pleted to Pretoria. _ 

From Beira a railway has been made nearly half way t ion,'who are dependent upon it for supplies, to protect 
to Salisbury, and will probably be completed next year. it f rorn ^ mg ^ aU( j t j, e pre8l . nce of the considerable 


the greater sufferer. Fighting in a cause not tit_ 

its citizens would have the choice of seeing their country 
become the main theatre of war, or of abandoning their 
homesteads to be overrun by enemies and perhaps 
savages as well, with the eventual prospect of losing 
their tranquil independence. The Free State burghers 
have nothing to gain and everything to lose by siding 
with the Transvaal, and it is reasonable to anticipate 
that they would be guided in their attitude by pru¬ 
dential considerations. 

Their benevolent neutrality will be the better assured, 
the more obvious it is made to them that our forces are 
irresistibly superior. Numbers ensure success, give 
confidence, attain the object quickly, and in the end 
save men and money. 

47. The railway on the western side, from Kimberley 
to Mafeking, Palapys, and eventually Buluwayo, is so 
close to the border that its vulnerability is very great. 
Every effort would no doubt be made by the local popula¬ 


41. These improved means of communication, 
wherever they exist, have superseded the slow and costly 
ox-wagon, and afford now the only reliable means of 
transport for a large force. During the present year 
the cattle plague has destroyed enormous numbers of 
oxen in Matabcleland, and rendered the supply of even 
a small force extremely precarious. The progress of 
the scourge southward still continues. 

42. At present the demand for horses and mules 
in South Africa exceeds the supply, and there is no 
margin from which the requirements of u large force 
could be furnished. It has become clear that railways 
must form the lines of communication for military 
operations. 

43. As the shortest, flattest, and easiest railway 
towards the main objective is that which leads from 
Springfontein, through Bloemfontein to Johannesburg 
and Pretoria, that railway must be the obligatory main 
line of advance. 

44. Though the distance from Durban to the Trans - 
vaal is shorter, that line of railway is, for various reasons> 
altogether unsuitable. Long sections of the railway run 
through hilly country where, there are steop gradients, 
sharp curves, scarps cut out in the hill sides, tunnels, 
embankments and commanding positions for an enemy. 

The rugged mountainous country is adapted for the 
irregular Warfare of the Boers, but unsuited for em¬ 
ploying a highly trained military force to the l>est 
advantage. This railway is dependent upon the Dun¬ 
dee coalfields, whose capture by the enemy would 
deprive the colony of fuel. The northern portion of 
the railway lies in a wedge of territory, threatened on 
the east by the Trausvaal and on the west by the Free 
State. At the point where it crosses the frontier, 
Laing’s Nek and Majuba Hill (of unhappy memory) 
would assuredly be occupied by the Boers long before 
we could arrive there. These disadvantages must 
decide us to regard this railway, as a main line of ad¬ 
vance, to be entirely unsuitable. 

<15. The railway line through the Free State runs in 
a flat open country, well adapted for the operations of all 
arms, and presenting but few of those features suitable 
to Boer tactics. If the line is destroyed it can easily be 
relaid. The only vulnerable points are the few bridges 
over the large rivers. Those over the Orange Kiver 
we should endeavour to seize, and that over the Vaal 
we must be prepared to repair. 

46. If the Boers elect to defend the Free State and 
fight south of the Vaal, we shall be closer to our base, 
and they will have the whole hostile population of the 
Rand in their rear. 

If they make theu- stand on the north of the Vaal, 
we can overrun the Free State on right centre and left, 
and the Basutos would have an opportunity of paying 
off old scores. In either case, the Free State would Ik: 


armed bodies which would be requisite for that purpose 
would contain a large number of burghers on the 
adjacent frontier. 

48. Provision should be made of arms and ammuni¬ 
tion wherewith to equip the Uitlanders of the Hand, and 
all Boer burghers of doubtful allegiance in the territory 
of the Chartered Company should lie disarmed. 

49. As Delagoa Bay is the only port through which 
in time of war the Transvaal Boers could draw arms, 
ammunition and supplies, specially stringent measures 
would be necessary for watching it. 

50. The remarkable and unprecedented spectacle 
afforded by the Transvaal must, so long as present con¬ 
ditions last, inspire us with apprehension, and compel 
ns to regard armed intervention as a possibility which 
may he forced upon us, however conciliatory our attitude 
may be. 

But, though the burghers continue to indulge in 
exasperating language, unfriendly manifestations, and 
wild aspirations, it must be admitted that President 
Kruger has displayed extraordinary sagacity in con¬ 
ducting the affairs of the Republic. We cannot suppose 
that he is not fully alive to the dangers which menace 
the illogical and unstable system he represents, both 
internally and externally. He has been, so far, re¬ 
markably successful, and nothing can be more advan¬ 
tageous to him than the maintenance of the status quo. 

The smouldering discontent of the Uitlanders, and the 
arrogance of the burghers, are equally dangerous to his 
government, and he may, presumably, be relied upon to 
use his influence to assuage the one, and check the other. 
The burghers are quite aware that Uitlanders arc, for 
them, the goose which lays their golden eggs ; and the 
Uitlanders arc more concerned in making money than 
in obtaining the franchise. 

For the immediate present there seems to be a reason¬ 
able prospect of tranquillity, in spite of warlike prepara¬ 
tions, menacing language, and oppressive legislation. 

51. The future is largely dependent upon the produc¬ 
tiveness of the goldfields, the attraction they bold out 
to immigrants, and the nationality of those immigrants. 
The stream of British emigration to South Africa con¬ 
tinues to flow with unabated vigour, and is mainly 
directed towards the goldfields. Every day increases 
the number of Englishmen in the Transvaal. Other 
nationalities contribute to the influx, but their aggregate 
appears to lie considerably under the number of British 
subjects. It consequently seems to be only a question of 
time for the British element to arrive at such an over¬ 
whelming preponderance as to be irresistible. If, mean¬ 
while, they will remain quiet and act prudently, their 
eventual supremacy is inevitable. 


October, 1806. 


J. C. A 
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Appendix B. 


Captom Napier thinks that war is desired by the 
burghers of the Transvaal; and that, if it does break 
out, they will destroy the Cape Western Railway adjacent 
to the Transvaal border, and make an irruption into 
Rhodesia. 

Mr. Allan Pride, in his letter of 27th March, states 
that his well-informed friend Is of opinion that the Boers 
are expecting and preparing for war, and will advance 
in three directions on or before its outbreak, viz. 

1. Mafeking and Rhodesia. 

2. Kimherloy. 

3. The railway lines favourable for cutting— 

Warrenfcon, Coles berg, Aliwal. 

Neither of these gentlemen enter into the question of 
the attitude of the Free State. Both our own plan of 
campaign and that of the Transvaal Government must 
largely depend upon that attitude. On a former 
occasion, when we were at war with the Transvaal, 
the^ burghers of the Free State waged unofficial war 
against us, while their Government professed a peaceful 
attitude, but took no steps to control their citizens. At 
the present moment, the disposition of both rulers and 
subjects appears to be unchanged. Responsible and 
sensible people in the Free State may be fully alive to 
the blessings of peace and the risks of war, and may 
hold the opinion (forcibly expressed by one of them) 
that “ Kruger is going to hell as hard as he can ” ; but 
the racial sympathy between the rural Boers in both 
States will nevertheless prevail with individuals, and if 
war breaks out with the Transvaal, we must anticipate 
that although the ostensible attitude of the Free State 
Government nmy be peaceful, largo numbers—say, at 
least 5,000 of their citizens, will he found fighting 
against us. 

The question then will arise, whether it will be desir¬ 
able to respect the neutrality of the Free State in spite 
of the existence of this unofficial war, which unques¬ 
tionably would afford a casus belli if we choose to avail 
ourselves of it. 

Neutrality of the Free State covers the greater part 
of the southern frontier of the Transvaal, and limits 
our choice of operations to two widely separated lines 
of advance. That on the west, by the Cape Town— 
Mafekirig railway passes dangerously close to the Trans¬ 
vaal frontier, and at the best leaves a gap of 200 miles 
lietweeri the railway and Johannesburg and Pretoria, 
the principal objectives, while the point of leaving the 
rail would be 700 or 800 miles from Cape Town. 

These distances involve difficulties of transport which 
must if possible Ik; avoided. The alternative line from 
Durban through Natal to Laing’s Nek, offers a railway 
fill the way to Johannesburg and Pretoria, respectively 
483 and 511 miles from the sea. This latter line is 
forced upon us if the Free State is to be respected. It 
is the shortest line from the sea (excepting the railway 
from Delagoa Bay, which is closed by Portuguese 
territory), but it is not such an easy line as that through 
the Free State. The gradients and curves are sharper, 
and the country more adapted to the irregular warfare 
of the Boers, while in the Free State the extensive 
plains offer a suitable field of action for regular troops, 
particularly cavalry and artillery, and the rails if mali¬ 
ciously damaged, can easily be relaid ; and that central 
line of advance has the great advantage of three railway 
connections with the coast. 

The configuration of the Natal frontier, which forms 
an acute angled wedge, bounded, on the west by the 
Free State, and on the east by the Transvaal, and having 
at its apex a difficult pass, and a hilly tract suitable 
for Boer warfare, would lx; very disadvantageous to us 
at the outbreak of war if wo were not firmly established 
in the possession of I king’s Nek and the adjacent defiles. 


There is, moreover, the question of prolonging the 
existence of an enclave of independent territory within 
our borders, which at some future time may occasion 
the same annoyances as those from which we are now 
suffering. From a military point of view, therefore, 
I am strongly of opinion that nothing short of an actively 
benevolent attitude should be accepted from the Free 
State. If the Government cannot and docs not restrain 
its burghers from fighting against us it should forthwith 
be treated as an enemy. 

Procrastination and delay in settling this important 
question of policy at the critical moment will be most 
prejudicial to us. A period of about two months must 
elapse between the issue of orders iu England for the 
despatch of an expedition and the arrival of the troops 
in the theatre of war. During that time the British 
force in South Africa must remain on the defensive, 
and the Transvaal Government will have an opportunity 
of undertaking offensive operations. 

What are the Boers likely to attempt ? 

On the w'est, Kimberley and the diamond mines, 
the railway bridges over the Vaal and Orange River, 
and the lines of railway adjacent to the frontier, may 
be attacked. On the south, the railway junctions at 
De Aar, Naauwpoort, Middelburg, Molteno, Burghers- 
dorp, and the rail and road bridges over the Orange 
River, tempt an enterprise. 

On the east, Natal is almost defenceless, and their 
aspirations for a seaport may induce the Boers to attempt 
an advance upon Durban, 250 miles from Harrismith, 
300 miles from Laing’s Nek, but less than 100 miles 
from the nearest point of Vryhcid. If Durban is 
successfully raided, the whole rolling stock of the Natal 
Railways will fall into the hands of the Boers. 

Although such an enterprise may appear to us to be 
foolish and fruitless, it may commend itself to a vain 
anil ignorant people. 

Whether pushed to this extreme or not, an irruption 
into Natal is one of the greatest risks which we have 
now to contemplate. 

A very extensive damage to the raihvay is quite 
practicable. The Natal railways, from their gradients, 
curves, bridges, and tunnels, are open to injuries of a 
far more serious nature than lines in a fiat country 
such as the Free State, and would need a correspondingly 
longer time to repair. Their destruction can be com¬ 
menced the moment the war is declared, and may bo 
continued without interruption for many weeks before 
our forces arrive. 

But apart from the railway, there are many points 
of strategic and tactical importance which may he 
seized on very short notice, such as Laing’s Nek and 
the adjacent position, Van Reenen’s Pass on the Lady¬ 
smith—Harrismith railway, the Biggarsberg range, 
the Dundee coalfields, upon which the Natal railways 
depend for coal supply. 

If we were to stand committed to an advance from 
Durban, without a railway, and with these positions 
in possession of the Boers, our difficulties would be 
enormously increased, and larger forces would be needed 
to cope with them. 

Both the Colonists and the Boers are at this moment 
convinced that there is a risk of war. Some of them 
regard it as inevitable. Under these circumstances 
the forces now at the disposal of the General Commanding 
arc manifestly inadequate to protect our interests 
during the inevitable interval between the ultimatum 
and the arrival of an expedition from England. 

Both in the Cape Colony and Natal more troops are 
needed in order to enable us to hold our own during 
this critical period, and to command respect fven if the 
friction should not increase, 

Z 



x A*mUery is the arm in which we are most deficient, 
^dhme guns are also urgently needed. Cavalry 
Nycmtd be valuable for the protection of railways, bridges, 
junctions,' and communications. Infantry and Engi¬ 
neers will be wanted to hold places like JLaing's Nek. 
Special Service Officers would be of great utility in the 
organisation of Volunteers and local levies, for whom 
arms and accoutrements will be necessary. 



Apprehensions arc expressed that the Boerij 
enter Beehuanaland and Mataboleland. This is 
possible, but would have no effect upon the result of a 
serious campaign. In so extensive a tract of territory 
there can be no efficacious protection by local operations. 


J. C. A. 


15th April, 1897. 


Frontier Defence in South Africa in a War aoainst tiik Dutch Republics. 
Memorandum by Major E. A. Altham, September 1898. 


Present State of Preparation. 


1 . Necessity for readiness. —The Colonial Office have 
during the last 18 months in official letters addressed 
to the War Office repeatedly drawn attention to the 
unsatisfactory condition of political affairs in South 
Africa, and to the necessity for the Imperial troops being 
ready for a sudden emergency. 

In a letter addressed to the War Office on the 5th 
of May last Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that " in spite 
of the anxiety of Her Majesty’s Government to preserve 
peace there are a number of questions which may lead 
to a rupture with the South Airican “Republic, and that 
it may be taken as probable that the Government of the 
'Republic would seize any favourable opportunity 
offered by reason of Her Majesty’s Government being 
involved in. difficulties elsewhere, to assume suddenly 
a hostile attitude." The letter then alluded to the fact 
(previously pointed out in page 41 of Intelligence Divi¬ 
sion publication “Notes on the Dutch Republics of 
South Africa ”) that firmness and readiness at the outset 
of the war will greatly diminish the number of disloyal 
Colonists, who might be tempted by racial sympathies 
to join their kinsmen over the border; and for this 
reason Mr. Chamberlain urged that “ it is most desirable 
that Her Majesty’s forces should he ready at once to 
meet, and at least hold in check until the arrival of 
reinforcements, any movement in force made from the 
Transvaal. Failure to do this, or delay, would almost 
certainly entail humiliation and increased expense.” 

The information received in the Intelligence Division 
since the date of the above letter tends to the belief 
that the situation is unchanged, and in all probability 
will remain unchanged in the immediate future. 

The Transvaal has, during the last two years, made 
military preparations on a scale which can only be 
intended to meet the contingency of a contest with 
Great Britain. These preparations still continue, 
and the condition of affairs in South Africa has practi¬ 
cally now become that of an armed neutrality, which 
may last for years or may culminate in war at very short 
notice. At the outbreak of such a war we shall at first 
be in a decided numerical inferiority; moreover we 
should have to face the problem of protecting a very 
long frontier and should be handicapped with a certain 
amount of disloyalty (passive, if not active) within our 
own borders ; at least a month or six weeks must elapse 
before any appreciable reinforcements could arrive 
from England or India. The problem of defence would 
therefore be a difficult one, and its difficulty will be 
enhanced by the fact that any mistake or lack of firmness 
at the outset, would seriously affect subsequent 
operations. 

2. Military strength of Dutch Republics.—The mili¬ 
tary strength of the Transvaal and Free State has been 
discussed in detail in Chapters 3 to 7 of the present 
Intelligence Division publication “ Military Notes on 


the Dutch Republics in South Africa.' 3 The following 
points may be here noted 

Total Forces of Transvaal (page 24). 


Burghers « 

- 26,800 

Staats Artillery 

645 

Volunteers 

- 1,010 

Police - - - - 



29,917 


These forces are fully armed with machine quick- 
firing guns, machine guns, and rifles ; and very large 
supplies of ammunition have been purchased. The 
Transvaal, moreover, has stored a reserve of at least 
30,000 rifles to arm sympathisers from the Colonies* 
(page 30); but it Is estimated (pages 41-2) that they 
will not probably obtain from this source a larger rein¬ 
forcement than 4,000 men. 

Orange Free State.— The reasons for believing, that 
in a war against the Transvaal we should certainly 
find the sister Republic ranged against us, are given on 
page 42 of “ Military Notes on Dutch Republics in South 
Africa.” At the best we can only hope for an attitude 
of official neutrality, coupled as in 1880, with the active 
hostility of a considerable proportion of the Free State 
burghers. 

The forces of the Free State are (pages 34-6)— 

Staats Artillery - 104 (with a reserve of 300) 

Burghers, say - 13,0001 


Total 


• 13,104 


Total Boer field force available.— On pages 41-5 
an estimate is attempted of the various deductions 
which must,be made from the above total for non- 
effectives, police work, commandos, watching natives, 
garrisons for forts, &c.; a liberal allowance for all 
these detachments leaves a force of 27,000 available 
for active operations in the field beyond the frontiers 
of the Republics. 

Ia a foot-note on page 49 the fact Is recorded that 
projects for offensive operations have been actually 
drawn up for the Pretoria War Department. It is 
believed, however, that although an attempt may be 
made on Kimberley, and although the occupation of the 
northern apex of Natal is not unlikely, yet any further 
serious advance into the heart of either Colony is im¬ 
probable. Raids, however, of 2,000 to 3,000 men must 
be expected, and it is against these that careful pre¬ 
paration is necessary. 


* Note.— There is reason to believe that in a few cases Dutchmen in the Colonies have now in their 

TWWb an unta-^una*, and »ha, tho number of bnrghar, in .bn tm 
State are nearly 20,000. 
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„ce available.—The following is the 
iperial troops now stationed in South 


Cape Colony. 

Cape Peninsula— 

; Head-quarters Staff. 

2 companies, Garrison Artillery. 

] company. Royal Engineers. 

2 | battalions of Infantry (each with 1 mounted 
company and 1 Maxim). 

It must be borne in mind, however, that two of these 
battalions form the war garrison of the foaling station, 
and that the half battalion belongs to the Mauritius 
war garrison. 

Eastern Province— 

Half battalion at Grahamstown. 

Half battalion at King Williarnstown. 

Each of these half battalions has two machine guns ; 
the King Williarnstown half battalion has one company 
mounted. 

The total strength of the Imperial troops m Cape 
Colony, including all departmental details, is 8,892 
of all ranks ; but looking to the requirements of the 
coaling station, it appears doubtful if more than the 
the utmost 231 battalions, and possibly a small detachment 
of Royal Artillery, could be spared for frontier defence. 
If the defence of the frontier had to be undertaken 
in conjunction with that of the coaling station, only 
the battalion stationed in the Eastern Province would 
be available. 

Natal. 

- Ladysmith— 

l Cavalry regiment. 
i 8 Field batteries, 

1 battalion of Infantry. 

Pietermaritzburg— 

1 Cavalry regiment. 

1 Mountain battery. 

2 battalions (less one company).' 

Eshowe— 

1 Company. 

Each battalion of Infantry lias one mounted company 
and one Maxim. , 

The total strength of the Imperial Force m Natal, 
including departmental details, is 4,757 of all ranks. 
This force has no responsibility for coast defence, the 
defence of Durban being allotted to the Natal local 
forces ; the whole Imperial Force is therefore available 
for frontier defence. 

Colonial Forces. 

Cape Colony. 

(a.) Permanent Forces.—These comprise (1) Cape 
Mounted Rilles, a fine regiment 1,000 strong ; (2) Cape 
Mounted Police, a useful body of good fighting men 
1,300 strong. But the Cape Mounted Rilles mul mast 
of the Police could not be removed from their present 
stations (chielly hi Kaffraria) without serious danger 
of a native rising. It may be estimated, however, that 
perhaps 300 police would be available for the defence of 
Kimberley, and perhaps a similar number could be 
Bparcd to patrol tne Orange River. 

Volunteers.—These, as a body, were tested in tho 
recent Bechuanaland rebellion, and the result was not 
satisfactory. The Kimberley Volunteers should, how¬ 
ever, garrison that town, and possibly detachments 
could, For a time, be sent to the frontier from Port 
Elizabeth. East London, Grahamstown, &c., but as a 
matter of general policy, it would seem wise to raise 
special corps under Imperial Officers rather than look 
for help to the existing Volunteer cadres. 

Special Corps.—It has been calculated that a force of 
about 5,000 men Could be raised locally for special 
service ; but this would take time, and the greater pro¬ 
portion of the Officers must be sent out from home. 
Natal Colonial Force.—For similar reasons in Natal 


not much help can be anticipated from either the Natal 
Police (who would be watching Zululand and the 
Pondoland border) or the local Volunteers; the latter, 
moreover, are responsible for the defence of Durban. 

4. Frontier to be defended—Tram the date above 
given it is clear that offensive advance will be entirely 
out of the question for the British troops until large 
reinforcements arrive from home. It is necessary, 
therefore, to form a strategical appreciation of the 
problem of defence. 

An examination of the map above ghows that the 
frontiers of the Transvaal and Free State are conter¬ 
minous with English territory for over 1,000 miles. 
This enormous frontier may, however, be considerably 
shortened for the purposes of the present paper. 
Southern Rhodesia, although a possible objective for a 
Boer raid, must arrange for its own defence with its own 
local forces, and cannot possibly be given direct help from 
Imperial troops. Moreover, although the railway line 
from Kimberley to Buluwayo, running in close proximity 
to the western frontier of the Transvaal, is of great 
strategic value as a connecting link between Cape 
Colony and Matabeleland ; yet its protection north of the 
Vaal River during the first stages of a campaign would be 
altogether beyond our power. No Imperial troops 
could be spared for that purpose, and the small force of 
Bechuanaland Police (about 200) and Volunteers* form 
but a weak garrison for Mafeking, where the work¬ 
shops of the Bechuanaland Railway are being estab¬ 
lished. ... „ ,. . 

The frontier therefore, the defence of which must 
bo actually contemplated in Cape Colony, commences 
at Fourteen Streams Bridge (where tho railway to the 
north crosses the Vaal River), runs south to the Orange 
River and thence follows eastward the left bank of that 
river to its junction with Korvet Spruit at the south¬ 
western corner of Basutoland. The frontier thus 
defined is about 320 miles in length. Basutoland will not 
need defence by Imperial troops ; its inhabitants will bo 
able to give a good account of themselves if attacked by 
the Free State. ,, „ . 

In Natal, the frontier to be defended follows the course 
of the Drakensberg Mountains iu a north-easterly 
direction from the Mont au Sources to Charlestovvn, 
and thence runs south-east to the Iutonganeni district 
of Zululand, the total stretch of frontier to be defended 
being a little over 200 miles. 

The mountainous and broken country of Basutoland 
and Griqualand East which lies between Natal and the 
Eastern Provinces of the Cape Colony, has not yet been 
pierced by railways, and is but ill-supplied with roads. 
Strategically, therefore, during the first stages of the 
campaign our forces in Natal and the Cape Colony will 
be out of touch with each other, and must operate from 
separate bases with separate lines of communication. 

As regards the Cape frontier it has the disadvantage 
of being rectangular in shape, and thus enables the 
enemy to operate on interior lines. The portion lying 
between Fourteen Streams Bridge aud the Orange 
River is protected by no physical features, and lies 
perfectly open to invasion ; from Hopetown railway 
bridge eastward the Orange River forms a military 
obstacle of some importance, impassable as a rule, except 
at the bridges, for the first three months of the year, 
and even at other times somewhat difficult to cross 
owing to quicksands and liability to sudden flood. 

Nevertheless, the protection of a frontier of 320 miles 
is a vast task for the small force available, and the de¬ 
fence must necessarily be confined to certain important 
strategic points, which will be referred to later. 

The frontier of Natal presents an isosceles triangle, 
with an apex angle of some. 30* in the direction of the 
enemy ; it gives, therefore, to us the advantage of 
operating on interior lines, when the time for an offensive 
advance arises ; but while we stand on the defensive, it 
confers on the enemy facilities for cutting our hues of 
communication, and for outflanking at pleasure the 
advanced strategical position of Laing’s Nek or the main 
position of the Biggarsberg. This facility is particularly 
emphasised by the influence of the Drakensberg, which 
forms a screen behind which an enemy can assemble un¬ 
observed and debouch on our left flank through its 
numerous passes. These passes are however for the 


* A Volunteer corps with an establishment of 100-is now being formed at Mafeking. 
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rt but rough mountain bracks available. for 
lit useless for the advance of any large force 
inapanicd by wheeled transport. To this. Van 
men's Pass (through which the railway and main 
road from Natal issue into the Free State) and Laing’s 
Nek (across and under which the main road and railway 
run into the Transvaal) are notable exceptions, and the 
possession of these two passes necessarily therefore 
carry with them great strategical advantages. 

An appreciation of the relative importance of the 
defence of the frontiers of Cape Colony and Natal wotild 
be of value in determining the general principles on 
which their defence should be undertaken, but such 
appreciation cannot be actually formed unless and 
until the line, which will be selected for an advance 
against the Republics, is determined. Three lines for 
the advance offer themselves for consideration *— 

(a.) Through Natal, via Laing’s Nek, Volksrust, 
and Heidelburg. With an army concentra¬ 
ted at Lai rig’s Nek, and a large force guarding 
the line of communications through Natal, 
there can be no question that the main 
obstacles to success would be passed, but the 
strategical and tactical difficulties to be over¬ 
come before so favourable a situation'could 
be gained, are very great; the strategical 
difficulties have been already alluded to; 
tactically it may be said that until the open 
plains beyond Volksrust are reached, the 
terrain entirely favours the Boers, who will 
moreover have the prestige of previous 
success on this very ground. The project of 
turning Laing’s Nek by a flank march 
through Zuluiiuid lias Loco examined, and 
found to present tactical objections of no less 
cogency { vide “Memorandum on roads 
turning the Laing’s Nek jiosition from the 
eastward,” page 08. Intelligence Division 
publication “ Report on the Communications 
in Natal north of the latitude of Ladysmith.”). 

(h) From Bethulie, in Cape Colony, via Bloemfon¬ 
tein and Verccniging to Johannesburg. 
This line has been reported on in detail 
in Parts I. and II. of the “ Reconnaissance 
of Lines of Advance through the Orange 
Free State." Both tactically and strategically 
the advantages would be all on our aide. 
The line is a long one, but runs parallel to a 
railway which could be repaired pari passu 
with the advanoe, aud thus afford the di.cct 
communication with Cape Town, Port 
Elizabeth, and East London. An advance 
along this line would join bunds in the Free 
State with a force operating from Natal 
through Van Reencn’s Pass. 

(c.) From Fourteen Streams, via Christiana— 
Bloenihof — Klerksdorp — Potchefstroom — 
Johannesburg. This route has the ad¬ 
vantage of crossing ground tactically favour¬ 
able to us, but it involves an advance of 
over 250 miles without any assistance from 
railway transport, and has on this ground 
been considered unsatisfactory by the Corn- 
man der-in-Chief. Strategically, moreover, 
the route, as well as the line of communica¬ 
tions, south of Fourteen Streams, would 
be very open to attack fruin' 1 !he Free State, 

But it is evident that a definite decision cannot be 
taken as to the selection of one of these lines of advance 
until the attitude of the Free State has been clearly 
indicated. The defensive alliance between that State 
and the Transvaal allows cither State to remain 
neutral by a declaration that she considers the cause 
of the other to be unjust (vide page 42 “ Military Notes 
on the Dutch Republics of South Africa ”), and it is 
impossible to prophesy beforehand whether or not 
this loophole in the treaty will be taken advantage of. 
Possibly considerable doubt will exist on the point 
during r e first week or so of a campaign. 



It is clear, therefore, that such defensive i 
ments must bo contemplated as will secure for* 
follow ing points 

(a.) On the Natal route, at least the possession 
of Van Reenen’s Pass and the Biggarsberg 
position. 

( b .) On the Free State route, the road bridges, across 
the Orange River, of Colesberg and Bethulie, 
the railway bridges at Norval’s Pont and 
Bethulie, and the railway line and junctions 
to the south of those points. A small de¬ 
tachment should also hold the road bridge 
at Aliwal North, to prevent raid being made 
into the Colony from that side. It would 
also be advisable, if possible, to arrange a 
system of mounted patrols on the left hank 
of the Orange River from Hopctown to 
Kornet Spruit, .so as to check any small 
parties of disloyalists which may seek to 
move north from the Colony, and to obtain 
early information of any hostile raid across 
the river southward. 

(c.) For the Christiana route, the Hopetown and 
Fourteen Streams railway bridges, and the 
railway between those two points, including 
Kimberley. 

5. Present conditim of frontier defence in Natal .— 
No detailed scheme for the mobilisation of the troops 
in Natal for frontier defence has, so far as is known, 
been drawn up. 

In a letter, however, addressed to the War Office 
on the 14th July, 1807, the General Officer Command¬ 
ing South Africa, submitted the following outline of 
the dispositions he would propose to adopt. 

He assumed that the well-known rapid mobilisation 
of the Boer? would enable them to anticipate us at 
Laing’s Nek, and he deprecated, therefore, any attempt 
to occupy the Nek or send forward Imperial troops 
to Newcastle. 

He proposed, therefore— 

(1.) To concentrate the main portion of the Imperial 
troops at Ladysmith, 

(2.) To occupy Colcnso and Escourt each with a 
company of Infantry. 

(3.) To push forward to Gloncorse “ the preponder¬ 
ance of Cavalry," one field battery, half 
liattalion of Infantry, aud one company 
Mounted Infantry, to protect the railway, 
hold the Biggarsberg position, and protect 
the Dundee coalfields, 

(4.) The remainder of the mounted troops (save 
one company Mounted Infantry) to move 
forward and operate towards Van Reenen’s, 
De Beers, and Rezuidenhout Passes. 

(5.) Of the remainder of the troops at Ladysmith, 
{the Mountain battery and one battalion (with 
mounted company) to be held in readiness 
to support (4) and eventually entrench Van 
Reenen’s Pass. 

(6.) The w hole frontier to be watched by all available 
Natal Police, supported by Colonial troops 
at Newcastle. 

In a War Office letter dated 3rd September, 1897, 
these dispositions were generally approved, and it was 
stated that ” when the state of tens'on which has recently 
existed subsides, it will lie time to consider whether 
Newcastle should be occupied, and whether the Laing’s 
Nek position should he strengthened by a defence work 
of such a nature as to admit of its being held ori an emer¬ 
gency by a small garrison.” 

No action has since, however, been, taken as to Laing's 
Nek, except that a map, on a scale of 6 inches to a 
mile, has been prepared in the Intelligence Division 
with a view to a consideration of the question. 

But apart from the question of the defence of Laiug’s 
Nek, it is obvious that a situation might suddenly 
arise in which any delay or hitch in carrying out the 


* Maps on the scale of 4 miles to 1 inch, including the whole country traversed by these three lines, are now 
being prepared in the Intelligence Division. 
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ftion of the troops, as above approved, 
»/ery serious consequences. Experience has 
onwru. wyio sudden mobilisation for defence can be 
v^ 'efi'ea^my^carried out unless the details are fully planned 
neforelrand and thoroughly understood by the troops, 
it would appear, therefore, of great importance that 
a full detaQed scheme should now be prepared locally 
The following points would bear on the preparation 
of such a scheme:— 

(a.) Transport .—Provision of transport in the follow¬ 
ing scale was appiovcd in June last, and is now being 
proceeded with 

Ladysmith troops.— The troopa at Ladysmith to be 
in actual possession of the following vehicles with 
necessa ry harness: — 



Vehicles per 
unit. 

j Total, 

1 Cavalry regiment 

9 

0 

1 battalion Infantry 

7 

7 

3 field, batteries 

2 

6 

1 company, Mounted Infantry 

3 

3 

Water carts .... 

4 

4 

Ambulances .... 

4 

4 


The above vehicles are to be horsed by spans of mules, 
which arc now being purchased in South America 
by the War Office ; when purchased, each unit is to be 
in actual possession of two spans, the remainder being 
hired out or lent to loyal colonists residing in the 
immediate vicinity of Ladysmith, subject to immediate 
recall on the demand of the military authorities. 

This transport is based on the supposition that it 
would suffice, to carry two days’ rations and forage for 
men and animals, and stores supplies, blankets, &c., 
on the scale laid down in the new “ War Establish- 
. meats.” Tents would not be carried. It is assumed 
that the mule wagons would each carry a minimum 
of 4,480 lb., or a maximum of 5,600 lb. 

These data diverge from those assumed in previous 
estimates for South African transport. 

In the “ Regulations for Field Forces in South Africa,” 
published by Liout.-Geuoral Lord Chelmsford to the 
troops in that command in 1881 (immediately after the 
experiences of the Zulu and Boer wars), it is laid down 
(paragraph 61) that “ the limit of weight to be carried 
by wagons and carts marching with troops will be— 
mule wagons (10 mules), 2,500 lb.” 

In the '* Regulations for Field Service in Bechuana- 
land,” published by Sir Charles Warren in 1884 (page 
25), it is laid down that “ the limit of weight to be carried, 
by transport marching with troops will be—mule 
wagons, with eight or ten mules, 2,500 lb. to 3,000 lb.” 

Bechuanaland is, however, more favourable for tho 
movement of transport than Natal and Zululand, for 
which Lord Chelmsford’s regulations were in the main 
drawn up. 

Lord Chelmsford’s regulations contemplate ox-wagons 
(with spans of 16), carrying a maximum load of 4,500 
lb,; Sir Charles Warren increased this maximum (with 
spans of “ 16 or 18 oxen ”) to 6,000 lb. ; but the experi¬ 
ence of the Bechuanaland expedition showed that 4,500 
lb. is the safe limit for oxen, and even then, in wet 
weather, with heavy roads, only slow and very short 
marches :carj be effected. 

A span of mules could take a load of 4,500 lb. over 
level ground under the favourable circumstances of 
dry weather, but they would certainly fail to pull that 
weight under the varied conditions of service. 

The number of wagons allotted under the recent War 
Office scheme to each unit is also much less than that 
allowed in previous estimates for field service. 

Lord Chelmsford's regulations contemplate seven 
days' rations and 200 rounds reserve per man being 
carried in the regimental transport, which consisted 
of a head-quarter wagon, two Scotch carts for ammuni¬ 
tion, and two wagons (with span of oxen) per company ; 


in all, 10 vehicles per battalion (v., fcs.bAe 1, page 41 
‘‘Regulations for Field Forces in South Africa ”k 
for Cavalry’ six (mule) wagons svero allowed for each 
squadron; and for Artillery, three ox-wagous per 
battery. 

In Bechuanaland nine days’ rations were carried 
per man, and two days’ forage per horse; transport 
for Infantry battalions was provided on the same scale 
as under Lord Chelmsford’s regulations, save that no 
Scotch carts for ammunition were allowed. 

Cavalry were given three ox wagons per squadron, 
and two wagons for regimental head-quarters ; a Field 
battery was allowed six mule wagons and four ox wagons. 

Looking, therefore, to the scale of regimental transport 
approved for units in previous campaigns, it is evident 
that the scale now allowed for the troops at Ladysmith 
will leave them very dependent on the railway line for 
their supplies. 

Moreover, although for nine mouths in the year troops 
provided with sufficient blankets can bivouac in the 
open on the high veldt comfortably enough, yet during 
the rainy weather they will quickly suffer in health, 
if deprived of tents. 

Pietermaritzburg troops.— Vehicles sufficient for regi¬ 
mental transport, on the same scale as that provided 
for the units at Ladysmith, are to be purchased locally 
for the units at Pietermaritzburg, and kept in Ordnance 
Store. Animals to horse these vehicles are not to bo 
purchased, but the General Officer Commanding has 
been instructed to endeavour to arrange a standing 
contract for the supply of the necessary animals to horse 
the vehicles within seven days of mobilisation. 

Complete transport for entire force .—The General 
Officer Commanding has also been instructed to nego¬ 
tiate a second standing contract for the purpose of 
completing within 30 days the whole of the force in 
South Africa with sufficient transport to enable it to 
move seven days from its base with the necessary supply 
and ammunition columns, bearer companies, &c. 

It is evident that the transport arrangements above 
specified do not entirely fit in with the dispositions 
for defence approved by the Secretary of State for War 
last year. The second standing contract will not come 
in force until after a month's notice, and is therefore 
very unlikely to be of use during the period of serious 
emergency which will arise at the commencement of 
hostilities. The troops, therefore, must depend during 
that period on the regimental transport on the modest, 
scale provided, supplemented by such other transport 
as tbe General Officer Commanding can collect. 

But the essence of the approved strategical plan is that 
the troops at Pietermaritzburg (which include one of 
the two Cavalry regiments in the command) should 
concentrate at once at Ladysmith, and that then all the 
mounted troops should be thrown forward immediately 
to secure Van Reenen's Pass and the Biggaraborg 
position. This plan cannot be carried out if the Cavalry 
regiment at Pietermaritzburg must wait there seven 
days for its transport before moving, and he res'®; 
of this seven days’ delay may be that we iould je 
forestalled both at the Pass and on the Bigge ’ bei? 

Moreover, the troops defending Natal n y\ <*vc to 
face superior forces in the field in the ver ,<Lrly days 
of the campaign, and it is quite possible tb their rail¬ 
way line of communication may be cut eith ‘ - by raiding 
parties of the enemy or by disloyal eo, inlets. The 
mouth’s delay, therefore, in tbe provision'of transport 
for bearer companies and supply and ammunition 
columns is a very serious matter. 

These difficulties seem to require facing, and a definite 
scheme of defence would alone show how far the General 
Officer Commanding could locally devise satisfactory 
means to overcome them on an emergency, or how far 
it is necessary.to revise the details of the transport 
scheme recently approved. 

Supplies.— Two months’ supplies (preserved meat, 
biscuits, emergency rations, Ac.) are stored at Lady¬ 
smith for the troops there stationed. 

I’or the troops at Maritzburg there are no reserves 
-except 30,000 lb. preserved meat, and some “ local 
contract ” reserves. 

This is a matter, therefore, which requires some 
adjustment in the local mobilisation scheme. 








misr^ 



AM'^NmX : 


nlivticcSii Stores.— The General Officer Command- 
j. South Africa, applied in April last for authority 
Jo allot to the custody of eacli unit in his command 
the stores required on mobilisation. The proposal 
was generally approved by .War Office ietter, dated 
23rd June, 1898. The details of the action taken should 
appear in the mobilisation scheme. 

Colonial Forces. —It has already been noted that 
it is doubtful whether more than a small proportion 
of the Natal police could be spared from their duties 
in other parts of the Colony to watch the pusses of the 
Drakensberg. In any case, some time would elapse 
before a complete system of outposts could be established. 
As regards theVolunteers, it is doubtful whether more 
than a certain proportion could leave their duties in 
civil life ; and careful consideration will be necessary . 
in deciding to what posts they could he safely allotted, 
and in what time they should reach those posts. 

Special Corps.— The raising of Special Sendee Corps 
lias always been a feature of South African warfare, ' 
and in a war with the Dutch Republics it may be anti¬ 
cipated that good service would be rendered by such 
edrps raised from loyal colonists or TJitlanders refugees 
from the Transvaal, and commanded by Imperial 
Officers. The organisation, equipping and mounting 
of such corps should be thought out beforehand. Horses 
could be obtained locally, and probably a certain quan¬ 
tity of saddlery and corduroy clothing. There is a 
colonial reserve in Natal of 3,000 Martini-Enfield rifles, 

. but so far as is known there is no local reserve of oquip- 



(6.) Condition of Frontier Defence in Cape Cot 
The strategical points in Cape Colony for the u 
of which arrangements are essential have been already 
enumerated in paragraph 4. 

With regard to Kimberley, looking to the great com¬ 
mercial importance of that place, it is reasonable to 
expect that its defence should be undertaken by the 
Colonial forces, and the outlines of a defence scheme, 
based on that principle, have been recently submitted by 
the General Officer Commanding, and are now under 
War Office consideration. 

The defence of the bridges across the Vaal and Orange 
Rivers was first dealt with by the General Officer Com¬ 
manding in his letter to the War Office, of the 30th 
September, 1896 (printed with Intelligence Division 
publication, “ Reconnaissance of the Bridges across the 
Vaal and Orange Rivers and he then proposed on an 
emergency, in the first instance, to urge the Colonial 
authorities to protect the bridges with Cape and Railway 
Police, and to despatch from Cape Town as supports to 
the Police detachments a half battalion to Burghersdorp, 
half battalion to Colesberg, two companies to Fourteen 
Streams, and six companies to De Aar Junction. These 
proposals were made before a battalion of Infantry had 
been sent out from England, to be stationed in the 
Eastern Province. Early last year, when the despatch 
of a battalion to the Eastern Province was first approved, 
and it was believed that this battalion would be ad¬ 
ditional to the 3If battalions then quartered in the Cape 
Peninsula, it is understood that the General Officer 
Commanding had the following project for mobilisation 
for frontier defence under his consideration:— 


- , Strength of units. 

Peace Station, 

Mobilization Station. 

1 battalion, Infantry^ 

$ Battalion - - - _ '* 

*2 companies. - - , - 

3 „ < - - - 

King Williamstown 
Grahamstown 

Betbulie Bridges. 

Norval’s Pont. 

Colesberg Bridge. " 

Frontier'Commandant and Staff - 

Cape Town - 

Naauwpuort. 

1 company, Royal Artillery (equipjwd with movable 
armament)— 

1 company. 

Cape Town - - - - 

Bethulie Bridges. 

1 company, Royal Engineers— 

I section - - 

1 „ - - * * 

1 „ ■ - v 

i ,, -/ ■ 

Cape Town - 

Fourteen Streams. 

Colesberg Bridge. 

Norval’s Pont. 

Bethulie Bridges. 

f battalion, Infantry- 
" 2 companies 

2 „ - - * ■ * 

1 „ * 

Capo Town - 

Fourteen Streams. 

. Orange River Bridge, Hope- 
town. 

De Aar. 

1 battalion, Infantry 

4 ci mp&nies - - 

4 :A,». - * - " - 

Cape Town - 

Norval’s Pont. 

Colesberg Bridge. 

\ battalion; infantry . 

i Cape Town - 

Naauwpoort. , 


The detatf merits sent from Grahamstown to Norval’s 
Pont and C lesberg Bridges were to rejoin the head¬ 
quarters of tneir battalion at Betbulie Bridges as soon 
as relieved, by the half-battalion sent from Cape Town. 

With 4i battalions in the Cape Colony, these dis¬ 
positions would have left one battalion in the Peninsula 
for the defence of the coaling station (assuming that the 
half-battalion belonging to the Mauritius war garrison 
was available for employment in South Africa); but 
with the present garrison of only 3| battalions, no 
Infantry at all and - only one company of Garrison 
Artillery would remain at the Cape. 

This plan of defence would therefore only be possible 
either (1) under a naval guarantee of protection of 
the coaling station (as was given recently in the case of 
Sierra Leone), or (2) with a very clear political sky in 
Europe. ' 

As regards a line of outposts along the Orange River, 
the General Officer Commanding is understood to con¬ 
template utilizing the services of the Cape Police, if 
obtainable. 


mediate forward movement of the half-battalions at 
Graharastowu and King Williamstown were reported 
by the General Officer Commanding to the War Office 
on the 8th Juno, 1807, and approved by War Office 
letter 24th July, 1897. ' 

No definite mobilisation arrangements appear, how¬ 
ever, to have been worked out for the units stationed at 
Cape Town, nor are we aware what gJirriBon under 
existing circumstances would be retained at the coaling 
station. The following points, therefore, need special 
attention 

(1) Coaling station garrison.—The possibility should 
be faced of trouble with the Dutch Republics occurring 
concurrently with a state of war with a naval power; 
the situation thus created would be a very difficult one. 
One battalion of Imperial troops only would be available 
for frontier defence, and one battalion could do but 
little to guard 320 miles of frontier The extent to 
which any defence of frontier could be undertaken 
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y facy be largely dependent, on the amount of 
/which. could be obtained from the Colonial 
-Tije point was touched on in the recent remarks 

_atonial Defence Committee, No. 193, on the last 

revise of the Cape Defence Scheme, and seems to de¬ 
mand careful inquiry and consideration. 

(2.) Transport.— Transport arrangements have re¬ 
cently been approved for the Cape Colony on similar 
lines to those specified for Natal, i.e. 

(a.) Battalion in Eastern Province to be in posses¬ 
sion of vehicles for regimental transport and 
two spans of mules, the remainder of the 
mules to be hired out or lent to loyal colonists. 


( b .) Battalions in the Western Province to be 
•possession of vehicles for regimental trans¬ 
port which would be horsed by contract after 
an interval of seven days, 

(c.) Complete transport for the whole force to be 
provided one month after mobilisation. 

These arrangements will require careful manipulation 
to fit in with the plan of frontier defence. The necessity 
for the immediate despatch of the troops from Cape 
Town will be clear from the following table of times and 
distances:— 


Places requiring protection. 

Number of Miles 
from 

Capo Town. 

Number of Hours 
taken by 

| Express Train. 

Orange River Bridge (Hopetown). 

570 

27* 

Fourteen Streams - . 

594 

39 

Naauwpoort. 

570 

1 27* 

(Jolftsberg (distant 1 day’s march from Colesberg Bridge) 

607 

30 

Noml's Pont. 

G28 1 

80} 

Bethulie. 

743 

4LJ 


As these points, except Naauwpoort, lie actually on 
the frontier line, it is evident that the troops in Cape 
Town should be ready for despatch at the shortest notice, 
and that a week’s delay, waiting for regimental transport, 
would lie quite impossible to contemplate. 

Should it be decided that the coaling station is, under 
no circumstances, to be left without one battalion of 
Imperial Infantry, some saving might be made in the 
regimental transport which, under the existing scheme, 
would be kept up for that battalion, and perhaps this 
saving would allow of the contract for the supply of 
animals for the regimental transport being amended so 
as to'ensuro that a certain proportion could he called up 
at 12 hours’ notice and delivered to the military authori¬ 
ties at Cape Town Railway Station ; but even this delay 
may be impossible on an emergency. It is suggested 
that a more satisfactory alternative would be to make 
contracts near the frontier, e.g., at Kimberley, Colcsherg, 
and Burghcrsdorp, for the provision of transport animals 
at three days’ notice delivered at those places. 

(3.) Supplies.— 50,000 lbs. of preserved meat are 
kept as reserve supplies at Cape Town, and 3,000 emer¬ 
gency rations have recently been sent out there at the 
request Of the General Officer Commanding. 

No reserve of biscuits is, however, maintained in the 
Cape Colony, as it has been considered unnecessary, 
having regard to local supplies obtainable. Biscuits 
could no doubt be purchased at very short notice in 
Cape Town ; but it is not known whether they could 
be obtained with equal facility at Grahamstown and 
King Williamstown. The General Officer Commanding 
anticipated a supply from home when he stated last 
year that the half battalion at those places would take 
with them to their mobilisation posts 14 days’ biscuit. 
Bread can, however, be obtained m satisfactory quanti¬ 
ties at Burghersdorp, Coleaberg, and Kimberley. 

(4.) Mobilisation stores.— The Cape in this matter 
is on the same footing as Natal 

(5.) Assistance of Cape Police and Colonial Forces .— 
If the Cape Ministry will spare the Cape Mounted Police 
they would bo invaluable for watching the drifts over 
the river, as the police were for many months engaged 
in this duty during the rinderpest outbreak, and both 
OlILcers and men know well the difficult broken ground 
along the banks. With the Cape Ministry’s consent, 
definite arrangements should be inserted in the mobili¬ 
sation scheme. Some volunteers should also bo obtain¬ 
able from Port Elizabeth, East London, and Grahams- 


town; any artillery would be particularly valuable, 
as the Republics could in 48 hours concentrate by rail 
at least four Field batteries* and some 20 or 30 Maxims 
for the attack of our posts. 

(6.) Special corps.—It has been calculated that some 
5,000 men could be raised for special service in the 
Cape Colony under Imperial Officers. 

But to obtain benefit from the services of such corps 
the arrangements for equipping them, <fcc., must be 
thought out beforehand, e.g.— 

(a.) Officers —The number which can be spared 
from the troops on the spot and the number 
which should be sent out from England. 

(6.) Equipment.— There is now at Cape Town a 
reserve of rifles surplus to all possible re¬ 
quirements, but there are only some 500 
sets of Mounted Infantry equipment, and 
only 3,500 sets of Infantry equipment. 

(e.) Horses.— It is understood that some 500 surplus 
horses, the property of the War Department, 
will at an early date be placed on a farm 
at StellcnbocLi. This remount deptit will 
enable the General Officer Commanding 
to raise and mount a special service corps 
at very short notice. Probably another 
500 to i,000 horses could be purchased in 
the Colony, but they would not be of the 
best quality. 

(7.) Reinforcements.—It is evident that in a' war • 
with the Republics, or even with the Transvaal single 
handed, the despatch of large reinforcements to .South 
Africa at the earliest possible date.would form a leading 
factor in the campaign. l T ntil the arrival of such 
reinforcements a considerable element of anxiety as 
to the local situation is unavoidable. An estimate of 
the force, which it would be necessary to despatch from 
England, was drawn up last year by the Mobilisation 
Committee. 

It was also proposed that a standing contract should 
be negotiated at the Cape for the provision of sufficient 
transport for such a force, but this step was not sanc¬ 
tioned. The contract now under consideration con¬ 
templates the provision of complete transport at a 
month's notice for a force about one-third of that which 
would be required to deal with a war with the Transvaal 
The experience of previous wars iu South Africa 
shows that if transport has to be taken up and remounts 
purchased on a large scale on a sudden emergency, such 


,. . * 11,0110 batteries are now under orders from England, With these the Transvaal will alone lmve 

firing Field guns for five Field batteries, i ulc >* 
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i stmin is thrown on the comparatively limited market 
t the Imperial Government is forced to pay exorbi- 

rates. 

If, however, the expense of a complete transport 
contract be still considered not warranted by the cir- . 
cuinstances, a definite scheme shoold be at least prepared, 
laying down the full details of the vehicles, ana animals 
needed, and the arrangements which would be made 
to provide them on the outbreak of war. 

The preparation of this scheme is the more necessary 
if, as is probable, it be found desirable to obtain the 
creator portion of the vehicles localty. The anxieties 
and responsibilities of the General Officer Commanding 
and his staff for frontier defence on the outbreak of 
war will be very much greater than in any previous 
South African campaign, and it is essential, therefore, 
to minimise at such a time their office work, and to 
elaborate beforehand all details. In drawing up the 
scheme it should be borne in mind that rinderpest is 
now over in South Africa, and that, therefore, ox- 
transport, of which a good deal has been left in the 
country, would now be available. 

(8.) Conclusiim.—From the facts above submitted 
the following conclusions appear to arise 

(a.) That the political and military situation in 
South Africa renders it necessary that the 
troops should be able to mobilise at a few 
hours’ notice for the defence of the frontier. 
(b.) That there is reason to fear that, from lack 
of organisation and insufficient transport-, 


there would at present be 
delay in such mobilisation. 


Sl 


(c.) That to remedy these defects defence schemes 
should be drawn up locally for the Cape 
Colony and Natal, worked out-in all details 
on the same lines as the schemes of defence 
for home and colonial ports; and that the 
General Officer Commanding should be 
instructed to report fully all requirements 
necessary to perfect these defence schemes. 

(d.) That the Colonial Office should be asked 
to enquire through the High Commissioner 
of South Africa, whether any schemes of 
defence have been prepared for Southern 
Rhodesia, and for Mafeking in Bechuana- 
land. 

(e.) That the arrangements which would be made 
for the despatch of reinforcements from 
England and for the provision of supplies 
and transport be worked out fully by the 
War Office ; and that the General Officer 
Commanding, South Africa, be informed 
what action under these arrangements would 
b° required of him on the outbreak of war. 


E. A. Altbam, 

DA.A.G, 


D.M.I. (B), 

•2lst September, 1S98, 


Selection of a Like of Advance against titk Transvaal. 


Mem,or a whim by Major E. .4. Aliham , June 1899. 


1. Before considering strategically the various routes 
which soon open for discussion, it appears necessary to 
review briefly the probable strength of the enemy, the 
result of the defensive phase which must form the first 
portion of the campaign, and the objectives which 
appear most suitable for our attack, when the arrival 
of sufficient troops in South Africa enable us to enter 
on the offensive phase of the campaign. 

2. The forces of the Transvaal may be divided into 
two main categories, viz.:— 

(l.) Permanent Forces, consisting of the Staats 
Artillery and Tehee; and — 

{•!.) The Burgher Force; a third category, the 
Volunteer Force, which existed for some 
years, was finally abolished by the Road 
last year owing to the jealousy of the bur- 
ghers. 

The Staats Artillery in March last consisted of— 


(a) Field Artillery - 

all ranks. 

- 316 

(b) Garrison Artillery 

- 157 

(c) Field Telegraph Section 

- 31 

(d) Intendanee, Band, Medical 

Section, 

and Artificers 

- 40 

Total - 

- 544 


The men are enlisted for three years. Prior to 1896 
i he force consisted of 100 men, and there were-then 50 
reservists in addition, who were called up at the time 
of the Jameson Raid. The force was increased in 1896 
to about 400. It may be estimated, therefore, that 
some 200 or 300 reservists (i.e., burghers trained to 
artillery duties) would he available on mobilisation. 

The field artillery is equipped with three butteries 
(one of 6-7'5 cm. Q.F., and two of 0-37-mm. automatic 

fUM). 


The garrison artillery would be presumably all re 
quired for garrisoning the four forts at Pretoria and 
the one at Johannesburg. The main armament of 
those at Pretoria is 6-inch Creusot, guns, of which the 
Transvaal have in all 16. The fort at Johannesburg 
is believed to contain only field guns and a Maxim or 
two. There are in all 12 sets of parapet mountings 
for Maxiins, so about that number are probably allotted 
to the forts. 

The Transvaal have in all 31 Maxims, and 24 special 
cavalry “ buckets and tripods ” for carrying Maxims 
on horseback ; these would probably be curried on 
service by the Staats Artillery. The Staats Artillery 
have also a few 12-cm. (about 4‘7-inch) French howitzers, 
which are stated to have done good work in the recent 
Mpe.fu campaign. 

The police force comprises about 1,200 white men 
and 165 natives. The white men are all burghers, 
however, and are therefore included in the totals of 
that force given below ; moreover, they could not be 
spared for operations in the field. 

The following totals of burghers liable to military 
duty is taken from the Staats Almanac, 1899 - 

Class 1. Between 18 and 34 years of 

of age - 15,696 

Class 2. Between 34 and 50 years of 

age.9,050 

Class 3. Between 16 and 18, and 50 

and 60 years of age - 4,533 

Total - - - 20,279 


This total practically represents a levde en masse. 
Some doubt, moreover, lias been expressed by the 
British Agent at Pretoria as to the reliability of the 
figures, as the total number of votes recorded at the 
last presidential Election did not reach 20,000, But, 
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ding their truth, the following deduc^ ons seem 


^^Avoidable, to arrive at the strength of the fiek! army 


10 per cent, for .sick, caretakers of 

farms, &e. .2,? 30 

Police duties.1,2dP 

Johannesburg garrisoa, exclusive of 

artillery, say. 5,000 

Pretoria garrison, exclusive of artillery, 
say ------ - 500 

Force watching Rhodesia and holding 
in check natives in Zontpansberg 

district.2,500 

Force on Swaziland border - - 1,000 

Force watching Mafeking - - - 500 

Force watching Fourteen Streams - 100 

Total deductions - - 13,730 


I 1 rom this force the following deductions may be mi 
10 per. cent, for sick, caretakers of 
farms, <fcc. 



Force watching Basutoland Border 
Force watching Kunl'wjrley •*. - 
Blpeoifonfejn garrison 


1,000 

- 3,000 

- 1,000 

- 500 


Total deduotiona 


- 8,500 


These deductions would permit of a force of burghers 
about 1.3,000 strong, with two batteries of field artillery, 
taking tho field. 

The Transvaal have a reserve of over 30,000 rifles, Dutchmen 
with a very large amount of ammunition. This reserve frorn the 


was acquired with a view to their deliberate'pblicy of Colonies 
arming disloyalists from the Colonies, and large sums of ’ 


These deductions leave therefore available a field 
force of, say, 10,000 burghers, including the reservists 
of the St-aAts Artillery ; the artillery portion of the force 
would comprise three field batteries and possiblv a 
small howitzer battery. 

The alliance But in any war with the Transvaal it may be taken 
of the Trans- for granted that the Free State will render her active 
vrnil 'ritli t. e assistance. The reasons for this conclusion are— 


II.) In 1867 the two States concluded a political 
treaty and military convention binding themselves to 
render nautiial H it I upon, the independence of either being 
threatened in. any way, unless the State to give support 
should show and prove the injustice of such support 
(<«<& pp. 83-4 of “ Military Notes of the Dutch Republics 
m South Africa,” for approximate text of treaty and 
convention), 


(2.) The treaty and convention formed the matter of 
further conference between the States in 1898, and as a 
result of such conference, identical laws were passed 
by each State dealing with the following points 

(a.) The command of the joint forces when operating 
together. 

(6.) The constitution of mixed courts-martial for 
the trial of offenders. 

(r.) Financial arrangements. 

(ri.) The provision of supplies for the joint armv 
to lie carried out as a rule independently. 

, (e.) Peace not to be concluded by one State without 

i consent of the other. 


secret service money have been spent by., agents, who 
have for this purpose traversed the Dutch districts in 
Cape Colony and Natal. A few of these arms are believed 
to have been actually smuggled across the border, and'to 
be now in the hands of the Dutchmen in the Colonics. 
There has. however, been no sign of any military organi¬ 
sation amongst such Dutchmen, and it is confidently 
believed that there will be no overt act of rebellion in 
the Colonies proper, but that they will slip across the 
border and then join the enemy. 

The numbers that will thus discard their allegiance 
are difficult to estimate. 4,000 was considered in the 
intelligence Division last year to be a liberal estimate— 
3,000 from Cape Colony and 1,000 from Natal. Our 
recent reports from South Africa have rather laid stress 
on the certainty of a certain number of disloyalists 
going over, but provided that and assuming that the 
General in command is well backed by the local civil 
authorities in taking decisive measures to check the 
movement, the original Intelligence Division estimate is 
adhered to. (For a discussion of the subject, vide 
page 41 of ” Military Notes 011 the Dntch Republics.”) 

These disloyalists would be men well used to South 
African life, and good riders. A proportion of them, 
but not all, would be good shots. Very few would have 
any military experience either of active service, or peace 
training. 


The military 

force* of the 
Free State. 


(3.1 There can lie no doubt that the Government of 
the Free State are anxious for a peaceful solution of the 
South African question, but it is equally certain that 
if war breaks out. they would be quite unable to convince 
the majority of their Dutch burghers that the cause 
of their kinsmen nortli of the Vaal was unjust. It Is, 
therefore, almost inconceivable that the Government, 
as a Government, will be able, in the face of the treaty 
they have concluded, to remain neutral. But even if 
they at the outset assumed a general attitude of neu¬ 
trality, the Executive at Bloemfontein hate no force ut 
their disposal which would suffice to restrain the Dutch 
burghers of the Free State from joining the forces in 
the Transvaal, as they did in the Boer war of 1880-81. 
Still more powerless would the Executive be to prevent 
the Transvaal forces from moving through the Free 
State territory, as they did in 1881, and operating 
therefrom against the flank of a British advance. It 
would, of course, be the height of folly for us to allow a 
repetition of such acts of war under the blind of a 
friendly neutrality. 

For the above reasons it is considered that it may be 
confidently assumed that if we fight the Transvaal we 
must fight the Free State as well. 

4. The military forces of tho Free State comprise— 
(a.) Slants Artillery ,—Actual strength all ranks, 
104, with a reserve of 300. This force is 
armed with 14—75-inrn. R.L. guns and’three 
Maxims; there are also some old obsolete 
guns. 

(6.) liuryher Forces ,—The actual strength of this 
force is estimated at about 20,000, including 
tne Artillery reservists. 


6. The above considerations point to the total strength Total Boer 
of the Boers in the field being as follows field forces. 

5 batteries of field artillery, 

1 battery of howitzers, 

20 to 30 Maxims, 

and a burgher force of 34,000 men, viz., 16,500 Trans¬ 
vaal, 13,500 Free State, and 4,000 Colonials. 


7. Probably at least a month or six weeks will elapse Resn’lts of 
after war breaks out before any large reinforcements first phase of 
reach South Africa ; during that period the main en- campaign, 
deavours of the General Officer Commanding, South 
Africa, will, it is believed, be directed— 

(t.) In Cape Colony, to protect the bridges over the 
Vaal and Orange rivers, and to defend 
Kimberley. 


(2.) In Natal, to hold the Biggarsberg position and 
Van Recncn’s Bass. 


Assuming that lie is successful in these tasks in Kith 
cases, in Cape Colony direct railway access to tho Free 
State 1 rid Bethulie and Norval’s Pont, and to the Trans¬ 
vaal via Fourteen Streams will have been secured for 
the subsequent advance. In Natal, direct railway 
access to the Free State vid Van Reenen’s Pass will also 
have been secured ; but to the Transvaal the railway 
line beyond the Biggarsberg will have been for some 
weeks in the possession of the Boers, who will probably 
have succeeded in effecting very serious damage. The 
tunnel under Laing’s Nek will certainly have been 
blown up, and the many cuttings, embankments, steep 
curves, ifee., which render the Natal line peculiarly 
vulnerable, will no doubt have been as far as possible 
demolished. Thus for a considerable period after our 
offensive advance, if the Natal line were adopted for 
such advance, we could rely only on railway transport 
south of tho Biggarsberg. 
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8. In a memorandum dated October, 1898, the Selection oil f 
Director of Military Intelligence wrote as follows us t» objective. 

A \ Kd 




Lines of 
advance. 


ubjwtivcs which should be selected in the event of a 
• a^y&h the Transvaal 

ormerly it would have bee;a necessary to overcome 
every local band of burghers tjefore the country could 
be regarded as subjugated ; sbr Magically the towns were 
their only geographical localiv.iss. The Boer’s UouSf 
his saddle and Ids laager was his capital. They were a 
nernad yeomanry. These considerations have been in a 
state of transition since the discovery of gold, the con¬ 
struction of railways, and the growth of an alien popula¬ 
tion. The goldfields, the railway juncripns. and the 
centres of population have now become decisive strate¬ 
gical points. The occupation of Johannesburg, the 
Band, and Pretoria, means the virtual possession of the 
Transvaal. Local opposition in pluces like Utrecht or 
Lydenburg, which formerly might have been of conse¬ 
quence, is now of secondary or even of trivial impor¬ 
tance,” \ _ 

Since this was written, the influence of Pretoria as the 
capital and administrative centre of the country, and ■ 
that of Johauuesburg as the great commercial 'centre, 
have yearly become more and more marked), The 
bureaucratic system of government, which the Hollan¬ 
der clique have induced the Boers to impose on\ the 
country, has concentrated all control in the officials 
resident in Pretoria* Moreover, the Boer himself is no 
longer the simple uomad, content to live in the wilderness 
with his flocks and herds as in the old patriarchal dam 
The wealth in the land has excited him ; the taint of 
corruption has reached him; his hopes and desire^ 
for favours in the shape of railways, personal loans, or 
good bargains are concentrated in the official offices at 
Pretoria or the markets of Johannesburg, and not a few 
of the old Boers are taking up a permanent residence 
in Pretoria to watch over their own interests on the 
spot, leaving their aor.s to take care of the farms. 

In the Free State a purer and freer atmosphere exists ; 
but there, too, the Boers have moved on with times, 
although along a cleaner road. Their interests arc 
more and more concentrated on the centre of the political 
life, of their railway system, and of the administration of 
the State. The possession of Bloemfontein implies, 
therefore, virtually the possession of the rest of the Free 
State. Thus, Bloemfontein, Johannesburg, and Pretoria 
aro the objectives for pur advanced 
9. The following lines of advance may be enumerated 
as the main routes, which appear to offer themselves for 
consideration 

{ l.) From Mafeking to Johannesburg. 

(2.) From Fourteen Streams m'd Christiana to 
i Johannesburg. 

(3.) From Kimberley to Bloemfontein. 

(4.) From Bcthulie and Norval’s Pont to Bloem¬ 
fontein and thence to Johannesburg. 

(5.) From Ladysmith in Natal rid Van Been'm's 
Pass and Harrismifch on Bloemfontein. 


(6.) From the main Natal route vid Newcastle and 
Laing’s Nek on Johannesburg. 

As regards the Mafeking to Johannesburg route, 
although it crosses open country favourable to all three 
arms, it cannot be worth discussing seriously. The fact 
that from the Orange River to Mafeking, a distance of 
300 milts, the lines of communication would run in 
close proximity to the enemy’s frontier, is sufficient to 
condemn it. 

As regards No. (2) the distance f rom Fourteen Streams 
to Johannesburg Is 270 miles ; for the whole of this 
distance no assistance could be obtained from rail 
ways in the matter of supplies and transport. The 
project was supported in the Intelligence Division nine 
years ago, when railways had been but partially de¬ 
veloped in South Africa, but under existing conditions 
it has been definitely condemned by the Commander- 
in-Chief (minute dated 21st January, 1696). 

(3.) An advance from Kimberley to Bloemfontein 
must, on the same grounds, be condemned when com¬ 
pared with that from Betlmlie and Norval's Pont to 
Bloemfontein. The distance is the same and the country 
equally open, but in the former case the advancing 
force must cut itself loose altogether from railways 
while in the latter it follows a line of railway with direct 
connection with its bases up the coast. 


As rega,.^ (5) aLl advance from Harrismith to Bl< 
fonttin anolves precisely the same objection. 

Two loutes only, therefore, ^remain for definite dis¬ 
cussion anc J these can best be considered by a com¬ 
parison 0 f their relative merits. For purpose of dis- 
iassiun they will bo termed in the following paragraphs 
the " Cap: ” and the “ Natal “ routes. 

10. The relative merits can be best considered under 
three headings— 

(1.) Strategical. 

(2.) Tactical. 

(3.) Lines of Communication. 

(1.) Strategical .—It may lie assumed, as a general 
principle, from what has been already said, that the 
lines by which the main advance of the army will take 
place, will conform generally to u line of railway. In 
the case of the Natal route, therefore, it will follow 
the Natal—Pretoria line, which moreover coincides 
with what has been for the last 50 years the mam road 
from Natal to the Transvaal, the course of the road 
.being itself governed by the natural features of the 
country. 

This road and railway in the strip ot British territory 
north of Ludvsmith is enclosed by Boer possessions, 
the Drakensberg forming the boundary with the 
Orange Free State, and the Buffalo River that of the 
South African Republic. • The whole line of advance 
up to Charlestown is within striking distance of the 
Drakensberg. This mountain range is pierced by ten 
distinct roads between Mont aux Sources mid Majuba ; 
in addition to these roads there are besides numerous 
points where the cattle are in the habit of crossing, and 
through which mounted Boors would have little diffi¬ 
culty in finding their way. Tty; Drakensberg would 
therefore form, as in 1881, an admirable screen by which 
the enemy could assemble, to suddenly fall on our 
flank or assail our lines of communication. 

Similar!v, too, to the eastward the hills and broken 
country of the Vryheid and Utrecht districts lend 
themselves to attacks from that side. 

Running, therefore, between a strip of country through 
which the line of advance would be threatened 
on each flank, the advance must cross the immensely 
strong position of Laing’s Nek, perhaps the strongest 
in the whole of South Africa. The possibility of turning 
this position strategically has been carefully considered. 
As regards the westward, it suffices to say that it would 
involve crossing the Drakensberg by one of the narrow 
passes, and making our way through 40 miles of intricate 
country extremely well adapted for defence. 

As regards turning it from the eastward, the possibility 
was fully discussed in a paper prepared in the Intelli¬ 
gence Division in 1897, by direction of the Com¬ 
ma nder-in-Chief, and the Director of Military Intelli¬ 
gence remarked thereon that ” ev ery one of the Officers 
who have studied the subject is opposed to the idea, 
on account of the difficulty of the country.” 

Tactically, moreover, it is equally impracticable to 
hope to turn the Nek by any local flank movement. 

The best, and in fact the only way to carry the position 
would appear to be direct attack with sufficient number 
of men, but it would be 11 somewhat costly process. 

Beyond Icing's Nek strategically the line of advance 
on JolianneBberg would continue to be flanked by 
and liable to attack from the Grange Free State. 

Turning now to the line of ad vance froru Bethuhc 
on Bloemfontein, it is evident that strategically the 
flanks are safe. The Basutos’ sympathies will be entirely 
with us, while on the west the garrison of Kimberley 
will hold the approaches from that side. 

(2) Tactical conditions .-—The broken yet rideable 
countrv in the northern corner of Natal between the 
Drakensberg and the Buffalo River is an ideal 
terrain for the Boers, affording exceptional advantages 
for the tactics they pursue. The difficulties of carrying 
the crucial position of Laing’s Nek have been already 
mentioned. „ ,, 

As regards the Free State route, an enemy would 
find it difficult to seriously molest the passage across 
the river of an army in possession of its two bridges. 
Once across the river our force would only have to 
deal with the Bcthulie position (which can lie turned 
from tbv west, or carried by a night attack), and 



Relative 
merit*, of 
Cape and 
Natal routes 
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point it. would then reach the extensive 
of the Free State, which afford the freest 
inanouivre of all three arms. The country 
ihc<«,i terrain for mobile t joopfc (a division of cavalry, 
ited infantry, and horse artillery) to swing round 
any position taken up by the enemy, while a containing 
force of infantry and artillery hold them in front. More¬ 
over, one defeat in this country would break up the 
enemy’s forces oh the wide, open plains. The retreat 
of a force without cavalry and deficient in organisation 
and discipline would be a slaughter from which no rally 
would he possible. 

(3.) Lines of communication. —The Natal route 
possesses but one port, Durban; the Capo route has 
three ports available, Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, and 
East London. A memo, on each of these ports is annexed' 
showing their existing conditions. They may be classified 
us follows in convenience;— 

(1.) Gape Town. 

(2.) East London and Durban. 

(3.) Port Elizabeth. 

As regards railways, the Natal route has but one, 
the particulars of which are given in the memo.annexed * 
It has already been noted that this railway is very 
vulnerable ’ to destruction, and will probably be des¬ 
troyed altogether north of liiggarsberg during the 
Boer occupation of the northern apex of Natal, which 
must be anticipated in the first phase of the campaign. 

From the Cape route it will be seen from the memo, 
on the Cape Government railways annexed,* that four 
separate jail way lines lend themselves to the concentra¬ 
tion from the coast of troops and stores on the Free 
State Frontier. Beyond that point two lines run as 
far as Springfontein, from whence one only runs north¬ 
ward. The lines are not so‘vulnerable as that of Natal. 

(4.) Other considerations .—Besides these main points 
the following may also be mentioned in comparing 
the two routes!:— 

(a.) The adoption of the' Cape route favours the 
possibility (provided a containing force is 
left in Natal) of our dealing separately with 
the forces of each Republic, while in Natal 
their concentration on our advance would 
be simple. 

(6.) The Natal route is associated with former 
reverses, the Cape with the victory of Boom- 
plants, 



(e.) In the Cape route, the theatre pf war wouli 
lie at once transferred to the enemy’s country; 
in Natal, our own territory would form the 
theatre of war. 

(ci.) By the Cape route, we can take the three 

objectives -Bloemfontein, Johannesburg, and ’• 
Pretoria in sequence; while, by Natal, we 
can deal only with the two latter, leaving - 
Bloemfontein untouched on our flank. 

(<?.) By the Cape route, the containing force in 
Natal can co-operate via Van Reenen’s Pass ; 
whereas by the Natal route a containing % . 

force holding the Orange River frontier 
would be out of touch with Natal, and 
would lmve little appreciable influence. 

As regards distance of objective, the Biggarsberg, 
which may be taken as the starting point of the advance 
on the Natal side, is about 252 miles from Johannesburg, 
while Bethulie bridges are about 116 miles from Bloem¬ 
fontein, and 381 from Johannesburg. 

11. The question of routes has been twice con- Conclusions, 
sidered at an Adjutant-General’s meeting—-once in 1S96 

and again in 1897 ; on each occasion it was agreed 
that the main line of advance against the Transvaal 
should be. based on the Cape Colony, and should follow 
generally the line of railway through the Orange Free 
State to Johannesburg and Pretoria. 

It is submitted that the facts stated in this memo¬ 
randum decisively point to the same conclusion. 

12. The case of a real neutrality of the Free State ha* ('use of 

not been seriously discussed in these pages, as it appears neutrality of 
to be a most improbable contingency. *’ ro<i Statu. 

The Director of Military Intelligence, in his memo¬ 
randum of October, 1896, expressed the view that' 
should the Free State profess neutrality she should 
be given two alternatives— 

(1.) Benevolent neutrality, with free passage for 
our troops and facilities of supplies ; or 
(2.) War. 

These are, in fact, the only two possible alternatives 
which will relieve us from the danger of committing 
ourselves to a strategical plan, whose success depended 
mainly on Free State neutrality, and finding at the 
critical moment the burghers of the Free State assailing 
our flanks. 

E. A. Altiiam, 

3rd June, 1899. D.A.A.G. 


On the Political and Military Relations existing between the Transvaal an© Free State. 


Memorandum by Major Altham , August 18J9. 


1. The Treaty Relations ok the Free State and 
Transvaal. 

The following treaties and conventions have been 
made with a view to a binding defensive alliance:— 

(a.) Potchcfstroom Treaty , 9ih March, 1889. 

This treaty, after a preamble, referring to the many 
ties of blood and friendship connecting the two States, 
and their mutual desire for future federal union, agrees— 
(i.) There should lie an abiding peace and friend¬ 
ship between the two States. 

(ii.) The two States mutually bind themselves 
’* to assist each other with all power and 
means whenever the independence of one 
of the two States shall he threatened or 
assailed from without, unless the State, 
ivh ich has to render the assistance, shall show 
the injustice of the cause of the other State.” 


(b.) Treaty of July, 1897. 

This treaty adds to the force of the Potchefstroom 
Treaty by the following Articles 

Avticlc II.—“ The two Republics shall mutually 
aid' aud help each other when the independence 
of either be threatened in any way, unless the 
• State to give support shall show and prove the 
injustice of such support.” 

Article III.—“The Governments of both States, 
shall, as soon as possible, inform each other of 
such Shatters which may unfavourably affect the 
independence and peace of each other.” 

(c.) Military Convention of July, 1897. 

This deals with the following points, all of which 
tend to confirm the belief that the defensive alliance 
is not regarded as a mere sentimental declaration :— 

Articles I.,II., and III. arrange for the command 
of the forces of the two States when acting together. 


* It is nor considered necessary- for the purposes of the Commission to print these papers.- 
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• /Article IV. provides for their discipline. 

Article V., joint military expenditure. 

Article VI., supplies. 

Article VII., neither State to conclude peace 
■without consent of the other. 

The terms of this convention have been further 
amplified and confirmed by military laws passed in 
identical terms by the Raads of each State in October, 
1898. 

2. Present Political Relations between Free State 
and Transvaal. 

If in the present crisis Her Majesty’s Government 
should find no other way of obtaining redress of the 
Uitlanders’ grievances possible save that of an appeal to 
arms, it is absolutely certain from the whole attitude 
of the Transvaal Government and its supporters, that 
tney will raise the cry that the independence of the 
South African Republic is threatened. 

This cry will carry with it a demand on the Free 
State to fulfil its treaty obligations. 

The only doubt therefore to be solved is whether the 
Free State will be desirous or able “ to show and prove 
that the cause of the Transvaal is unjust.” 

The following facts seem to conclusively establish 
that the Free State Government neither intends nor 
would be aide to maintain such a thesis;— 
fc.) Declaration of the Free State Raad after the Bloem¬ 
fontein Conference. 

Immediately on Sir A. Milner breaking off the Bloem¬ 
fontein Conference, the Orange Free State Raad passed 
a resolution that she entirely approved of the proposals 
of President Kruger, which had been re jected by the High 
•Commissioner as inadequate. Since that date Kruger 
has, however, acting on the advice of delegates of the 
Free State and Cape Governments, made appreciable 
further concessions. It follows, therefore, that, a 
fortiori , the Free State Government are now debarred 
from maintaining that the cause of the Transvaal 
is unjust; they are, therefore, clearly bound to fulfil 
their military obligations under the treaty. 

<b.) Official Declarations of Chairman of Raad and 
President. 

These aro given in the. cuttings attached marked (A).* 
It will lie seen that at the prorogation of the Raad, the 
Chairman officially exhorted the members, if war caine, 
to join the burghers in military service, and that the 
President accepted this exhortation. It is to be noted 
also that the comment of a Bloemfontein paper (of 
Dutch sympathies), which is attached* points to these 
speeches as a definite indication of the intention of 
the Free State not to remaiu neutral in case of war. 

<c.) Military preparations of the Free State after the 
Bloemfontein Conference. 

in considering the following facts it must be borne 
in mind that there is no point whatever at issue or in 
dispute between Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Free State; the relations of tlxe two Governments are, on 
the contrary, on the most cordial footing. The evidence, 
therefore, that the Free State is preparing for war 
can lead to no other conclusion but that these prepara¬ 
tions are due to her treaty obligations with the Transvaal, 
and that she intends to abide by those obligations. 

(i.) Special Vote of 34,370f. by Free State Raad for 
increase of Armament and Permanent Force. 

On 23rd June, 1809, the Raad voted the following 
items of extraordinary military expenditure 

£ 

Increase of Stoats Artillery by 40 
men and 80 horses - - - 2,000 

Field telegraph equipment - - 420 

Purchase of tents - 3,400 

Purchase of three Maxims, three Q.F. 

guns, and three store wagons - 4,050 

Increase of ammunition reserve to 
S, 000,000 rounds - - 22,500 

Secret Service money - * 2,000 



34,370 

_J- 8th 


To understand tke real significance of this 
must be noted that the average total State expel 
for the 10 years, 1886-96, is a little less than 
This extraordinary vote represents therefore an imme¬ 
diate addition to their average annual expenditure 
of 11 per cent.; in other words, it is equivalent to Her 
Majesty’s Government asking and obtaining from 
the House of Commons an immediate war credit of 
11 millions sterling. 

As regards the details of the expenditure, we have 
confirmatory evidence that money voted by the Raad 
is being actually spent. 

(ii.) Transfer of Ammunition from the Transvaal to 
the Free State. 

On 27th June last 500,000 rounds of Mauser am mu 
nition were sent from Pretoria to Bloemfontein. There 
is reason to believe that the Free State is obtaining 
generally its warlike stores from Pretoria. 

(fit.) Railway Arrangements. 

It has been reported from two separate trustworthy 
sources that in the event of war thfe Netherlands Railway 
Company have arranged to take over the Free State 
lines, so that the entire control of the Free State railway 
will be in the hands of the Transvaal. 

(iv.) Preparation for Mobilisation. 

Since the Bloemfontein Conference, in at, least two 
large districts of the Free State, ivroonstad and Winburg, 
sealed packets of ammunition have been issued to the 
burghers, with orders that they are not to.be opened 
except in case of war. At Winburg the Field-Cornets 
of the neighbouring districts have been assembled by 
order of the Free State Government to consult as to the 
rapid mobilisation of the burghers. On the 13th July 
it was reported by the British Consul at Johannesburg 
that 50 Free State burghers had been sent to Krugera- 
dorp, and that small batches were being drafted into 
the Transvaal by degrees. 

(v.) The Transvaal Plan of Campaign. 

The Pretoria plan of campaign, according to our 
latest information, contemplates a combined attack 
on Natal from Harrismith through Van Reenan’s Pass, 
and from the Vryheid district. The whole basis of this 
plan is the active co-operation of the Free State. 

3. Conclusion. 

From the above facts it is submitted that there is a 
practical certainty that the Free State will officially 
join hands with the Transvaal, should war take place. 

It is true, of course, that the Free State Government, 
and many of its burghers, would view such a war with 
great reluctance, and there is little doubt that they are 
throwing all their influence, at the present moment, 
into the scales for peace. But. the exercise of that influ¬ 
ence binds them still more closely to [their treaty obli¬ 
gations, to which both their official declarations and acts 
show, conclusively, that they intend loyally to adhere. 
Moreover, although a considerable proportion of the Free 
State burghers dislike the prospect of war with England, 
yet a very large number of the Dutch Free State burghers 
would fight for the Transvaal, as they did in 1681, 
whether the Free State Government was officially at 
war or not. It is inconceivable, however, that we 
should again allow such a gross violation of neutrality, 
which would, as in the last war, so grievously hamper 
our strategic position. 

The conclusions seem clear that our plan of cam¬ 
paign, as well as our preliminary defensive preparations, 
for the first phase of the war, should be based on the 
definite hypothesis of a hostile Free State. 

E. A. Al.TBAM, 

D.A.A.G. 


• It is not consider#* necessary for "the. purposes of the Commission to print these papers.-B. H. Holland, Secretary. 
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on the Strength anp Distribctton of the Bcrghkrs in the South African Republic anp '• 
Orange Free State. 


Memorandum by Colonel Everett, September 1800. 


On the accompanying map+ is marked the number 
•of burghers in the different districts of the South 
African Republic and .Orange Free State who, it is 
believed, could be taken from the male population for 
active service in the field. 


These latter are hardly the sort of men to put down 
a serious native rising, and, therefore, it is reasonable 
to suppose that a further contingent will be required, 
say 400, or 1,000 men in all. This contingent could, 
and I think would, be Bent up from Pretoria by rail to 


lltc figures for the Transvaal are found by deducting Petersburg, where they would be well piaced. 
round l.Vtrar or nfc. from f.fim -i. m. , 


a round 15 per cent, from the official figures published 
in the " Staats Almanac ” for the present year. As the 
official figures include lads between 16 and 18, and 
men between 50 and 30, and as deductions must be 
made for the sick, caretakers of farms and cattle, policing, 
&c.. a reduction of 15 per cent, to obtain the actual 
fighting strength is not, I think, excessive. 

Our original figures for the Orange Free State were 
•obtained by taking 55 per cent, of the total male popula¬ 
tion to arrive at the males between the ages of 16 and 
60; the resulting numbers have been found to agree, 
generally, with those reached by other authorities. 
From these numbers also a deduction of 15 per cent, 
has been made to obtain the figures shown on the map. 

Transvaal. 

In a previous memorandum, prepared in this office, it 


It may be predicted with tolerable certainty that 
the burghers of the districts of Lydcnburg, Carolina, 
Swaziland, and Piet Retief -will remain in their districts 
in order to watch the Swazis, who, should the Boers 
meet with a reverse, on the Natal side, will he certain 
to give trouble. We have estimated that 1,000 men 
would be required to watch the Swazis. I have been 
recently informed by a gentleman who is intimately 
acquainted with them, and who has resided for over 
20 years in the Transvaal, that 5,000 will be none too 
many. The total number of burghers capable of bearing 
arms in these four districts do not, according to the 
official figures, amount to more than 2,300. 

According to a report which has been received, 
through General Officer Commanding, Cape, from 
Major Henderson, our Intelligence Officer in Natal, 
attacks on Mafeking and Fourteen Streams by two 


was assumed that 5,500 men would lie required 'to separate forces of 1,500 men each, form the first part 
garrison Pretoria and Johannesburg. Recent, informa- thc Boer plan of operations. For an attack on 
tion leads mo to believe that it is not the intention of Mafeking, more, than that number could be obtained 
the Boers to leave so large a force at these places ; hut ^ rom two districts of Marico and Lichteaburg, and 
disturbances among the natives may compel them to 2,000 more could be got, if wanted, from Rustenburg. 
do so, and 3,600 of the 4,600 burghers of the Pretoria. * or an attack in the direction of Warrenton, 4,250 
Krugersdorp, and Goldfields districts should therefore burghers from the districts of Bloemhof, Wolrnaran- 
be left where they are. stadt, and Potchcfstroom, would apparently be available. 

To repel an invasion from the north, from Tuli in the The excess over requirements would, therefore, amount 
direction of Pieters burg, there are only the burghers ! a thcse western districts to about 5,000 men ; but it ‘ 
of Waterburg, the poorest in the Transvaal, and those no !j probable that they will be moved across to take 
of Zoutpansburg. They might number together some P art ,n t 'h e operations in the south-east. 

1,700. It has been reported that Witklip, about 100 Iu the first place, the burghers have a strong objec- 
miles due south of Tuli, neat the Hoek River, has been tior ^ to fighting far from their districts, if they can 
chosen as the place of concentration. It is doubtful, av °id doing so. They are afraid lest a native rising 
however, whether any of the Zoutpansburg men could should occur in their absence. Secondly, though the 
be spared for this purpose. The natives'of this district attacks indicated may, and I think will, Ik; marie, the 

retain their tribal formations to a greater extent than Boers appear to fear an advance by us from Mafeking, 

in any other part of the Transvaal. They are said to along the Jameson Raid’ route and along the line 
be well supplied with arms and ammunition. Mpeful, Christiana—Bloemhof—Klcrksdorp. Thirdly, it is 
who has a following of at least 10,000 men, would not known that preparations are being made for the defence 
improbably welcome any opportunity which might of the Malmani River, and that laagers for families 
enable him to wipe out the shame of his recent defeat an< l cattle arc being formed at a place six miles north- 
by the burghers. ward of Ottoshoop in the Marico District; at Xoufc- 

To watch this district and tine northern frontier wo panneu in the Lichteaburg District, and at Schweizer 

have always considered a force of 2,500 burghers to R« nc kc further south, whilst war laagers are being 

.Ko ti.» —-- —formed at Maretsani, about 25 miles south of Mafeking, 

at Kunwaua, about 40 miles south of the same place, 
and at YVonderfontcin, 27 miles north-cast of Vryburg. 


be necessary. The position is as under— 
Waterburg Commando 
Able to bear arms in Zoutpansburg Dis¬ 
trict (official figures) 


Total 


To complete 


It is questionable whether 600 men will be sufficient, 
foil 1 a ^ en ^ Mft ^ 0r ® ea< l e (Mafeking) reports as 


Largo stores of supplies also have been collected on the 
line KJerksdorp—- Christiana. 

Assuming, then, that the burghers in these, western 
districts will not be moved eastward, the burghers of 
the eight remaining districts, viz., Heidelburg, Middel- 
burg, Ermelo, Bethel, Standerton, Wakkcrstroom, 
Utrecht, and Vryheid, numbering 8,900 men, should 
be available to dispute an advance from Natal. 


Orange Free State. 

All the reports which we have received from our 
m. , t , , _ . , Officers tend to show that the Boers of the western and 

durtvLk cla ^ Bo f r ln Zoutpansburg southern districts with, perhaps, the exception of 

in Iir qn, ,r8fc ’ the 0r ! 8maI settlers,^perhaps 60 families Rouxville, view with apprehension and extreme reluc- 

£ fifhk ^.^^emdy ant,-English and willing lance the possibility of their being involved in a war 

extremely “e^Sle" me^ wZ'S thi 5." ou "‘«- « <* <>*«*» 

farmers. These are mostly poor whites from down 


cotmtry. They , . . have no attachment to the 
Inmsvaal or anything else . . . They have neither 
self-respect nor courage, and would certainly desert in 
large numbers on the first reverse/’ 


i extreme reluc* 
■■I . „ evolved in a war 

country. Of the burghers of British descent 
many will certainly not take up arms against us, paying 
their fines rather than go out on commando. The 
English residents will refuse to serve. The whole of 
the Dutch burghers in the south-western districts are 
reported to have declared that in no circumstances will 
they cross the Vaal, and some to have said that they 


W'-tosiom of this memorandum with regard to the Boer available strength diverge matennl/u 
out ihnt ex P re * se( L iniprevious Intelligence, Division memoranda and publications, it is desirable to tjoint 
S it JJ° a nfZ't Um ,i£ d ?l‘ Si; Ewctt, in ab*«a of U Sir John ArdagCX™ on Z • 

, nd of the head of the Colonial Section, who had embarked for South Africa. ' ' 

is not considered necessary for the purposes of the Commission to nprotluce this map —B. 11. Holland, Srrxian. 
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, refuse to tight. It is possible, therefore, that 
than 15 per cent, may fairly be deducted from the 
males between the ages of 16 and 60 in these dis¬ 


tricts. 


During a war with England the Orange Free State 
will remain iu constant dread of an attack by the Basutos. 
This attack is fully justified. Thoroughly Anglophil, 
the Hasntos can put 30,000 well-armed and well-mounted 
men into the field, and the westernmost part of their 
frontier is but 60 miles from Bloemfontein. We have 
hitherto estimated that 3,000 burghers would be 
required to watch them, but I have reason to believe 
that estimate was too low. If 3,000 were sufficient, 
the burghers of the neighbouring districts of Lady- 
brand, Moroka, Wepener and Kouxville could supply 
that number of men ; but we learn from Mr. Palmer, a 
member of the Free State Executive, that “ orders have 
been prepared at Bloemfontein for all unmarried men 
to go to the Basuto frontier ” in the event of war. My 
belief is that, in the event of the Free State deciding to 
throw- in their lot with the Transvaal, it will be very 
difficult, when we have a strong force on the southern 
frontier of the Free State, to restrain the Basutos. and 
that the Free State Govern merit know’ it. I think, 
therefore, that the burghers of the Caledon River 
district and one half of the Bloemfontein and Win burg 
men may bo added to tbe 3,500 that can be obtained 
from the districts previously mentioned for the purpose 
of watching Basutoland—in all, a force of 6,200. 

For the present, the burghers of Betbuiie, Philippolis 
and Fauresmith, 1,280, are sufficient to hold the southern 
frontier. 

It w as reported by Major Henderson that an attack 



on. Kimberley by 4,000 Free Staters was believjjdtj 
a part, of the Boer programme. 2,950 would cwrp 
cured from Win burg and lvroonstadt, and the remainder 
from Boshof and Hoopstad, leaving the Jaeobsdal men 
for an attack on the Modder bridge, but though the men 
are forthcoming, and though the road from Bloem¬ 
fontein, where the Winburg and Kroonstad men would 
be detrained, is reported as easy, while the distance is 
not more than 89 miles, it is to be doubted whether a 
concentration on Kimberley of even 4,000 burghers 
could lie entertained until supply centres in the neigh¬ 
bourhood had been formed and some arrangements 
made for keeping them refilled. So far as wo know, 
no preparations whatever of this character have been 
made on the line Bloemfontein—Kimberley. That the 
men of Hoopstad, Boshof, and Jacobsdal will, at present, 
be left on the western side of the State is certain, and 
it is also probable that the Kroonstad and Winburg men 
will lie moved south by rail. Later, when w-e have a 
force of a decent size threatening the Orange Free State 
from the south, it is clear that every Free Stater that 
ran be spared will be wanted between Bloemfontein 
and the Orange Bivcr. 

I take it therefore that only the burghers of the four 
districts of Heilbron, Vrede, Bethlehem and Harrismith 
can be spared to co-operate with the Transvaal Boers 
in the east. They appear to number 4,600, and there¬ 
fore the largest number of Boers which would be opposed- 
to a British force in Natal will not exceed 13,500, 


28th September, 1899. 


WtLLIAM EVKUETT. 

A.A.G., for D.M.L 




APPENDIX C. Appendix a 


Selected Despatches bearing upon the Subject of the Military “ Preparations fob the War 
in South Africa.” 


Date. 

j From 

To 

• V 

Subject. 

18 June 1896 - 

| 

General Officer Com¬ 
manding, Natal. 

! 

Chief Staff Officer, South 
| Africa. 

Transmitting a report dn defence of 
Natal railways, with observations. 

30 September 1896 

General Officer Com¬ 
manding, South Africa. 

| Under Secretary of State 

Defensive measures for Cape 
Colony. 

25 March 1897 - 

Assistant Military Sec¬ 
retary. 

1 General Officer Com¬ 
manding, South Africa. 

Transmitting printed copies of re¬ 
connaissance reports - bridges 
over Vaal and Orange Rivers. 

ft April 1897 

Colonial Office 

War Office - 

Transvaal armament.' and political 
and military situation in South 
Africa. 

14 April 1897 

ditto 

ditto - 

i Calling attention to reports and 

1 letters by Officers of the Intelli- 

! gence Department. 

29 April 1897 - 

War Office 

Colonial Office 

| Review of _military situation in 
South Africa and statement of 

1 intended reinforcements. 

21 April 1897 - 

General Officer Com¬ 
manding, South Africa. 

| Director of Military In- 
| telligence, War Office. 

I Reporting proposed preliminary dis¬ 
positions for Natal troops in event 
of hostile attitude of the Trans¬ 
vaal. 

28 April 1897 - 

ditto - ditto - 

ditto - ditto - 

Tran smi tting letter by Major-( j cneral 
Cox, Natal, on same subject. 

13 May 1897 

High Commissioner 

1 Colonial Office - - | 

! ! 

Cablegram telegram to selection of 
Ladysmith as a station. 

28 May 1897 

Director of Military In¬ 
telligence, War Office. 

General Officer Com¬ 
manding, South Africa. , 

To instruct Major-General Cox in 
Natal to make a new scheme of 
defence in view of additional 
troops sent. 

14 July 1897 

General Officer Com¬ 
manding, South Africa. 

Director of Military In- 
, telligence, London. 

Transmitting, with observations, 
Major-General Cox’s scheme for 
defence of Natal. 

3 September 1897 

Director of Military In- j 
telligence, London. 

General Officer Com¬ 
manding, South Africa. 

Observations on above scheme. 

1 February 1898 

Sir Alfred Milner - | 

Mr. Chamberlain 

As to insufficiency of existing trans¬ 
port in South Africa, with sugges¬ 
tions. 

11 March 1898 - 

Colonial Office - - | 

War Office - - - ! 

Transmitting above despatch. „ 

G April 1898 - 

ditto 

ditto - - - j 

Transmitting three despatches from 
Sir Alfred Milner relative to the 
Transvaal military preparations 
and relations with H.M’s. Govern¬ 
ment, and suggesting consideration 
whether further measures should 
bo taken for defence in South 
Africa. 

14 April 1898 - 

War Office - 

Colonial Office 

Transport in South Africa. 

5 May 1898 

Colonial Office 

War Office - 

Transport in South Africa, and 
political and military situation. 

8 June 1898 

Quarter-Master General, j 
Aiondon. 

General Officer Com- 
manding, South Africa. ; 

Provision of transport to render 
mobile the forces m South Africa. 
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farfo^ X \m) iorha.ii t Despatches bearing upon the Subject of the “ Preparations for the War in South Africa continued. 


Date. 

From 

To 

Subject. 

9 June 1898 

War Office 

Colonial Office 

Transport in South Africa. 

25 June 1898 

Colonial Office 

War Office - 

- ditto - ditto. 

19 July 1898 

General Officer Com¬ 
manding, South Africa. 

Director of Military In¬ 
telligence, London. 

Transmitting plan for defence of 
Kimberley. 

20 J uly 1898 

ditto - ditto - 

War Office 

Transport in South Africa. 

10 August 1808 - 

ditto - ditto 

- ditto 

- ditto. - ditto. 

24 August 1898 - 

ditto - ditto - 

- ditto 

Reporting progress in preparations 
for mobilisation of troops in South 
Africa. 

21 December 1808 

War Office 

Genera! Officer Com¬ 
manding, South Africa 
(Sir William Butler). 

Reviewing political and military 
situation and requiring statement 
as to dispositions of troops then in 
South Africa which he would 
make for defence. 

21 December 1898 

Assistant Adjutant Gen¬ 
eral. 

ditto - ditto 

Requiring information as to supply 
Of transport and equipment to 
mobilise troops in South Africa. 

30 December 1.808 

Director of Military In¬ 
telligence, London. 

General Officer Com¬ 
manding, South Africa. 

Referring to Kimberley Defence 
Scheme. 

25 January 1899 - 

Sir W. Butler (as Acting 
High Commissioner). 

Mr. Chamberlain - 

As to general iwlitioal situation. 

23 February 1890 

Adjutant General, Lon¬ 
don. 

General Officer Com¬ 
manding, South Africa. 

Transmitting Colonial Defence 
Scheme for Natal, with observa¬ 
tions by the Commander-in-Chief. 

8 June 1899 

Director Military In¬ 
telligence, London, 

- ditto - ditto - 

Asking for report required by first 
letter of -21st December 1898. 

ii June 1809 

General Officer Com¬ 
manding, South Africa. 

Under Secretary of State 
for War. 

Report as to goneral plan of defence 
in South Africa. 

14 Juno 1899 

ditto ditto - 

ditto ditto 

Transport requirements for frontier 
defence. 

7 July 1890 

War Office 

Colonel Baden-Powell - 

::: i 

Instructions to proceed to Rhodesia. 

Note.— In addition to the Despatches and Telegrams above-mentioned, and heromulor printed, Volume I. of 
the “Confidential South African Telegrams,’' contains 652 telegrams despatched between 4th April ami 1.2th 
October 1899, and relating chiefly to details of preparations for the contingency of war. They are between the 
War Office, and General Officers commanding in South Africa. 


(Copy.) 

From Major-General G. Cox, Commanding Troops, 
Natal and Zululand. 

Pietermaritzburg, 18th June, 1806. 

SiR,-r-Iu April last I directed Captain H. R. Gale, R.E., 
to proceed to Charlestown, Dundee, and Van Kecncn, 
to report on the Natal Government Railways. T fur¬ 
nished him with all the information, statistics, and 
reports I had on the subject, requesting him to verify 
and complete these up to date, and to make a general 
report on the defence of the railways north of Mar it/ 
burg, and those portions of Natal lxirdering on the 
Transvaal and Orange Free State. I asked him also 
to pay particular attention to the coalfields at Dundee 
and Elandslaagte, from which fuel for the railways is 
almost entirely derived. 

1 now forward, for the information of the General 
Officer Commanding the Forces iri South Africa, 
Captain Gale's full, careful, and very able report, which, 
considering the short time he was absent on the duty 
(barely a week), does him very great credit. 


Captain Gale has added to his report- 
fa) Sketch Map of Dundee coalfields, showing 
scheme of defence. 

(b) Sketch of the town, surroundings, and railway 

station of Ladysmith. 

(c) Sketch of Estcourt. and plan of Fort Durnford. 

The supply of coal for the railway has engaged my 
attention since the beginning of the year, since, if 
anything happened to stop it, the railway would be 
useless for the conveyance of troop? and stores. 1 was 
rather surprised to find, on enquiry, that no reserve 
was kept in hand, but it appears that Natal coal cannot 
be stacked for any length of time, as, when exposed to 
wet, it heats and takes fire. 1 spoke to one of the 
Ministers on the subject, and he informed me that the 
Dundee Colliery’s output, at present, was only sufficient 
to supply the weekly wants of the railway and complete 
existing'contracts ; so that the Government, if it wished, 
could not form a reserve, and that if a reserve could be 
made, great expense would have to be incurred in 
building sheds for its storage, to prevent the coal taking: 
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Jhe Local Defence Committee will shortly re- 
jle, and I shall then bring this matter before it. 
The output of coal in the Colony last year was 155,000 
'tons, of which 133,000 tons came from Dundee alone, 
but I am told that the output will shortly be very much 
increased. 

As regards the defence of the railways, the Imperial 
and Colonial troops at present in the Colony are not 
sufficient to adequately guard it from serious attack 
from the Transvaal and Orange Free State until rein¬ 
forcements could arrive from England. The opening 
of the railway at the end of last year, from Charlestown 
to Elandsfontein, has increased the difficulty, since 
troops from Pretoria can now arrive atLaing’s Nek 
quicker than they can from Maritzburg. Wc ought, 
therefore, to have at least one permanent detachment 
near the Transvaal border. To send troops in that 
direction at present would, I think, tend to further 
strain relations with the South African Republic, but 
when affairs have settled down this will be a matter for 
serious consideration. The more ignorant Boers ’near 
the border have for months back talked openly of 
occupying Laing’s Nek, knowing they could easily do 
so without opposition ; but if wc always kept troops in 
the vicinity they would not be so ready to talk of inva¬ 
sion, and the danger of hostilities would be considerably 
lessened. 

Geohge Cox, Major-General. 

The Chief Staff Officer, South Africa. 


From Lieut.-General W. H. Goodenough, Commanding 
Troops in South Africa. 

Cape Town, 30th September, 1896. 

__ Sot,—The recent military preparations of the Repub¬ 

lics of the Orange Free State and the Transvaal have 
forced the consideration of the defence of the Cape 
Colony border on an emergency, as it is evident that in 
theevent of such an emergency arising, a purely defen¬ 
sive attitude must be adopted by the troops under my 
command, pending the arrival of large reinforcements 
from England or India. 

2. Whatever line of operations may be determined 
upon ultimately, it would appear very desirable that 
from the outset all the main avenues of communication 
across the border should be held, as by this means our 
friends everywhere would be reassured, the eventful 
line of advance would remain unknown, and the move¬ 
ment of sympathisers to cross the border could be 
checked. 

3 . I have, therefore, taken the opportunity of my 
Assistant Military Secretary, Major E. A. Altharn, 
proceeding to Mafeking on court-martial duty, and 
subsequently visiting the northern districts of the 
Colony on remount duty, to direct him to make a 
reconnaissance of the railway and road bridges of 
Fourteen Streams, Orange River Station, Colesberg, 
Norval’s Pont, Bethulie, and Aliwal North. This 
reconnaissance was effected without attracting any 
public attention, and I now submit the sketches and 
reports, with the execution of which I am very well 
satisfied. 

4. The measures to be taken on emergency to protect- 
these bridges appear to me to be— 

First, to urge the Colonial authorities to protect all 
the bridges by detachments of Cape and Railway 
Police ; 

And next, to send from here a half battalion of Infantry 
to Burghersdorp, a half battalion to Colesberg, two 
companies to Fourteen Streams, and six companies to 
De Aar Junction. 

These dispositions will enable the bridges to be occu¬ 
pied by the troops at very short notice the moment 
hostilities arc declared, whilst securing the protection 
of these bridges against at least unauthorised marauders 
in a lawful manner during the continuance of peace. 

5. Although, as the reconnaissance reports show, 
there may be ground belonging to the railway depart¬ 
ment of the Cape Colony on the Free State side of the 
bridges, wherever the Orange River forms the border, 
yet no use could be made of such ground, except at the 
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utmost by police, insomuch as the sending armed _ 
into the Free State territory would be an act of 
not to bo committed unless it were our policy. It is 
also in view of not provoking war that I propose placing 
any troops out of sight of the border, although within 
reach. 

6. I should be glad to be informed whether the above 
dispositions meet with the general approval of the 
Commander-in-Chief. I would observe that the 
despatch from Cape Town of so considerable a portion 
of the Imperial garrison will only be possible should 
the political circumstances of the moment render it 
reasonably probable that these battalions can with 
safety be temporarily stationed up country. Such a 
measure should not be taken unless it were intended 
to follow it up. 

7. I recommend that the sketches and reports en¬ 
closed be lithographed and printed, and should be glad 
to he supplied with ten copies of each. 

8. 1 would say, in conclusion, that I have no reason 
to apprehend at present the necessity for any such 
measures as are herein proposed for adoption on an 
emergency only. 

I have, <Skc., 

W. H. Goodenough, 

Lieut.-General, Commanding Troops in 
South Africa. 

The Under-Secretary of State, War Office. 



From the Assistant Military Secretary to Lieut.-Generah 
W. H. Goodenough, C.B., R.A., Commanding the- 
Forces, Cape Town, South Africa. 

War Office, 25th March, 1897. 

Sir,—With reference to your letter of the 30th Sep _ 
tember last, No. M.S../3117, Secret, forwarding manus- _ 
script anil sketches of a report on the “ Reconnaissance 
of the Bridges over the Vaal and Orange Rivers," by 
Major E. A. Althaai, I am directed by the Marquess of 
Lansdownc to acquaint you that this work has now been 
printed, and 20 copies (numbered 2 to 21) are herewith 
forwarded for such distribution to officers in your 
command as you may consider advisable, copy No. 2 
being retained for your own use, and a receipt on the 
special form provided wit-h each copy obtained from 
each officer responsible for the safe custody of the 
numbered copy handed to him. 

I am to request that you will be good enough to sign 
and return to this office the accompanying form imme¬ 
diately on receipt of the 20 copies, and that you will 
also forward with as little delay as possible a statement 
showing the distribution you have made of these copies. 

I am, &c., 

A.M.S. 
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(Copy.) 

Secret and Immediate. 

From Colonial Office to W r ar Office. 

Downing Street, 5th April, 1897. 

Sir,—I am directed by Mr. Secretary Chamberlain to • 
request that you will submit to the Marquess of Lans- 
downe the following observations upon the present 
situation of affairs in South Africa. 

Grave questions are now pending between Hoi- 
Majesty’s Government and that of the South African 
Republic, the ultimate issue of which cannot with any 
certainty be foreseen. As Lord Lansdowne is aware, 
from the information compiled by the Director of 
Military Intelligence (to whom Mr. Chamberlain desires 
to express his acknowledgments for the valuable reports 
communicated to this Department from time to time), 
the Transvaal Government have been, und are still, 
importing vast quantities of munitions of war of all 
descriptions. It is understood that they have obtained 
the services of a considerable number of persons, of 
Continental origin, trained to the use of artillery and 
modern arms generally, and there is a powerful party 
within the State, who arc urging the denunciation of 
the London Convention ; and even a resort to offensive 
measures. 
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_iamberlain still hopes and believes ?;that a 
>ry settlement of the present difficulties may 
wbCWrived at without a resort to arms. Such a con¬ 
tingency will certainly not at present arise from any 
action on the part of Her Majesty’s Government; for. 
though certain despatches relating to recent breaches 
of the London Convention will be delivered by the 
British Agent at Pretoria to the Government of the 
South African Republic in about two weeks' time, 
they do not contain anything which could be construed 
as an ultimatum ; and it is possible that they may lead 
to a lengthened diplomatic correspondence. 

On the other hand, in view of the enormous and con¬ 
tinued military preparations of the. Transvaal Govern¬ 
ment, Mr. Chamberlain cannot oonceal from himself the 
possibility that the latter, feeling themselves in a position 
of strength, and knowing that the British possessions 
in South Africa are comparatively defenceless against 
an attack from that side, may allow themselves to be 
carried away by the more reckless of their advisers, and 
rake some step which Her Majesty’s Government could 
not overlook, or even go so far as to initiate aggressive 
action. 

In these circumstances the adoption by Her Majesty's 
(Government of adequate measures of precaution becomes 
a matter of pressing importance. It cannot be doubted 
that the Transvaal Government are alive to the advan¬ 
tage of securing an initial success, which would bring 
over to their side a large number of secret sympathisers 
in the colonies, and thereby increase the political even 
more than the military difficulties with which Her 
Majesty’s Government would have to contend. From 
the information in the possession of this Department, 
it would appear that the programme of the Transvaal 
Government in the event of hostilities, includes, besides a 
movement on Natal, a raid upon the Kimberley mines, 
which appear to lie in no position to resist attack, and 
the destruction, with the assistance or connivance of the 
Government of the Orange Free State, of the bridges 
over the Orange River. 

From a perusal of General Good enough’s despatch 
to the War Office of the 30th September last, and of 
the reports made by Major Altham to the Intelligence 
Division, Mr. Chamberlain gathers that Her Majesty s 
•forces at present in South Africa, in the event of an 
-outbreak of hostilities, would, from their scanty 
numbers, and the insufficiency of artillery and other war 
material, probably lie unable, even to protect the 
frontiers until the arrival of an expedition from home. 

In such an event, apart from the advantage which, 
ns already pointed out, would arise to the Boers from a 
success in the opening of the campaign. Her Majesty’s 
Government would have to reckon with the feeling 
of indignation, which would be excited among the loyal 
colonists, who would reproach the Government for having 
neglected—though with ample time for preparation— 
to take adequate measures for their safety; and Mr. 
Chamberlain canuot contemplate such a possibility 
without the gravest concern. 

It has been suggested by Sir John Ardagh, in response 
to private inquiries from this Department, that, as, 
in the event of no other forces being available, it would 
be necessary, at the outset, to obtain the co-operation 
<of colonial levies, 3,000 sets of arms and equipment, with 
; u supply of 300 rounds per rifle, and 1,500 sets of Mounted 
Infantry saddlery, should be despatched to each of the 
Colonies of the Cape and Natal; but Mr. Chamberlain 
while inviting Lord Lansdowne’s earnest consideration 
•to this suggestion, has some doubts whether the organisa¬ 
tion of such a force, hastily collected, unacquainted 
with its officers, and imperfectly disciplined, would of 
itself meet the necessities of the case, though it would 
doubtless prove moat useful, if supported by a sufficient 
. number of Imperial troops. 

These, however, are questions for the Secretary 
•.of State for War, and his military advisers; and the 
• object of the present letter is that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
views on the situation may be clearly placed before 
JLord Lanadowne, on whom rests the responsibility of 
deciding what military measures should be taken, to 
safeguard the interests of the Empire in South Africa 
at the present juncture. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed), Fred Graham. 

The Under SsJretary of State, War Office. 



Secret. . 

From Colonial Office to War Office. 

Downing Street, 14th April, 1897. 

Sir,—With reference to the letters from this Depart¬ 
ment of the 5th inst., . respecting the position of 
affairs in South Africa, I am directed by Mr. Secretary 
Chamberlain to request that you will call the particular 
attention of the Marquess of Lansdownc to the reports 
furnished to this Department from time to time by the 
Director of Military Intelligence ; and especially to the 
letters from Major Altham to Major Northcott*of the 
8th and the 16th of March. 

1 am, etc., 

(Signed) Fred. Graham. 

The Under Secretary of State, War Office. 


From War Office to Colonial Office. 

079—8234. 

War Office, S.W., 29th April, 1S97. 

Sir,-r-(l) I am directed by the Secretary of State for 
War to acknowledge receipt of the Colonial Office 
secret letter of 5th and 14th instant, in which 
the Secretary of State's attention is called to the large 
importation of munitions of war recently made by the 
Transvaal Government, and to the present posxtion*of 
affairs in South Africa. 

2. Lord Lansdowne takes note of Mr. Chamberlain’s 
statement that “ in view of the enormous and con¬ 
tinued military preparations of the Transvaal Govern¬ 
ment, he cannot conceal from himself the possibility 
that the latter, feeling themselves in a position of strength 
and knowing that the British possessions in South 
Africa are comparatively defenceless against an attack 
from that side may allow themselves to be carried away 
by the more reckless of their advisers and take some 
step which H.M. Government could not overlook or 
even go so far as to initiate aggressive action.” 

3. Should H.M. Government bo found unprepared 
to meet such a step on the part of the Transvaal Republic, 
Mr. Chamberlain appears to anticipate that two con¬ 
sequences detrimental to the interests of this country 
would result. 

4. The first would be the advantage both military 
and moral, which would accrue to the Transvaal Govern¬ 
ment from an initial success. The second would be the 
feeling of profound irritation among the loyal colonists 
to which the impression that H.M. Government had 
neglected adequate preparations would give rise. 

5. In view of these considerations Mr. Chamberlain 
calls upon the Secretary of State for War to decide 
what military measures should be taken to safeguard 
the interests of the Empire at the present juncture. 

6. The Colonial Office letter of 5th instant indicates 
with distinctness the points at which in Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain’s opinion an initial success might possibly be 
snatched by the Transvaal forces. These are 

(а) Natal, on which a movement presumably 

directed at Icing’s Nek might be made. 

(б) The Kimberley mines, which are defenceless 

and might be raided. 

(c) The bridges over the Orange River, which 
might be held or destroyed by the enemy. 

7. From a memorandum by the Director of Military 
Intelligence (enclosed herewith) it will be seen that 
many other points aro similarly exposed, viz.: 

On the West, the line of railway adjacent to the 
frontier. 

On the South, the railway junction at De Aar, 
Naauwpoort, Middelburg, Molteno, Burgers- 
dorp. 

On the East, Durban ; a very extensive damage 
to the Natal railway is quite practicable. 
Van Recnen’s Pass on the Ladysmith- 
Harrismith Railway ; the Biggarsberg Range, 
and the Dundee Coalfields. Bechuanaland 
and MatabelelancL 
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(bvious that in order to guard adequately 
'ensive movements at 30 many different points, 

, ge number of troops would be required, and 

__forces to be employed would have to be mobile, 

i.e., provided adequately with land transport and capable 
of acting at a distance from lines of railway. 

9. The force at first applied for by the Secretary of 
State, for the Colonies would have, to some extent, met 
these requirements. It was to have consisted of three 
regiments of Cavalry and two batteries of Artillery, and 
an estimate was prepared in this office upon the assump¬ 
tion that the Cavalry were to be sent out at full foreign 
strength for service abroad, that the Artillery was to be 
Horse Artillery, that the force was to take with it a suit¬ 
able amount of land transport, and that it might be 
required to leave this country with as little loss of time as 
possible, a condition which necessarily enhances the cost 
of transport. The cost of sending out a force under such 
conditions would probably have amounted to £500,000, 
and when the matter was discussed by Mr. Chamberlain 
and Lord Lansdowne with some of their colleagues it 
was considered that the expense was greater than was 
justified by the circumstances. It wa3 indicated for 
Lord Lausdowne’s guidance that the total outlay should 
not exceed £200,000 in which sum was to be included 
one of £36,000, the expenditure of which had already 
been authorised for the purpose of providing horses for 
the 7th Hussars (which regiment has lost a large 
number of its horses), mules for the Mountain Battery 
and ponies for the Mounted Infantry, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain suggested, that a force of, say, two regiments of 
Cavalry on the home establishment of horses, and two 
batteries of Field, instead of Horse Artillery, might 
suffice and that no land transport should be taken. A 
force of this kind would, in the opinion of the Military 
authorities, if supported by Infantry now at Cape Town, 
be useful for the purpose of defending one or perhaps 
more of the bridges over the Orange River, but its 
activity would be confined to the lines of railway; it 
would not he a mobile force, and it could make no pre¬ 
tence of anticipating Boer attacks at the numerous 
points indicated in Sir J. A.’s memorandum. 

10. An estimate marked (b) showing how such a 
force could be provided is annexed. It shows that the 
cost would amount to £227,000, exclusive of the £'36,000 
for the purchase of horses, &c. —£263,000 in all. 

11. Such a force would, therefore, be on the one hand 
more costly than the conditions laid down by H.M. 
Government admit, and on the other hand be insufficient 
to guarantee the safety of the frontier. 

12. The question of what force is required in South 
x\frica appears to Lord Lansdowne to depend mainly 
upon political conditions which are not, so far as he is 
able to judge, very clearly defined at present. 

13. It is evident from the Colonial Office letter that 
there is considerable room for doubt with regard to the 
attitude of the Transvaal Government, and that it is 
impossible to predict, whether in certain events that 
Government will take the offensive, or if it should do so 
at what points. 

14. Nor, again, so far as Lord lansdowne is aware, 
has any decision yet been arrived at as to the line of con¬ 
duct Which should be followed by H.M, Government in 
the event of the replies of the Transvaal to certain com¬ 
munications recently addressed to them by H.M. Govern¬ 
ment proving unsatisfactory. Lord Lansdowne has no 
doubt that he will receive, so far as circumstances permit, 
timely information of Mr. Chamberlain’s views as to 
these contingencies. In the meanwhile he has gathered 
from him that what is desired is (i.) that additional troops 
should be sent immediately to South Africa as a political 
demonstration, intended on the one hand to impress the 
Transvaal Government, and on the other to reassure 
the loyal Colonists; and (ii.) that any reinforcements 
sent with this object should be of a kind calculated to 
strengthen the existing garrison in those arms in which 
it most requires an accession of strength, has ing regard 
to the possibility of hostilities between H.M. Government 
and that of the Transvaal. 

15. With regard to (i.), Lord Lansdowne wishes to 
observe that the question of making such a demonstra- 
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tion and of its opportuneness is one as to which he t 
express no opinion. He understands this point to ha\^ 
been decided by H.M. Government, and it only remains 
for the War Department to provide whatever force u best, 
suited for t he purpose within the financial limits referred 
to in paragraph 9. 

16. With regard to (ii.), a table showing the numbers 
and distribution of the troops now in South Africa is 
appended to this letter. The garrison, although largely 
in excess of the strength recommended by the Colonial 
Defence Committee, is, no doubt, not strong enough to 
meet the Forces of the Transvaal Republic in the field 
with reasonable prospect of success. It is, therefore, 
evident that should the Boers take the initiative or should 
H.M. Government find it necessary to resort to measures 
of coercion very large reinforcements would probably 
have to be sent out. The force likely to bo required in 
the event of war has been estimated at between 30,000 
and 40,000 men. 

17. Pending the arrival of so large a force it appears 
to be open to question whether, upon purely military 
grounds, there is much to be gained by sending out small 
additional bodies of troops for service on the frontier. 

18 It has already been shown that such bodies of 
troops would probably be unable to guard against Boer 
raids at all the points where such raids might be expected. 
On the other hand it is not believed that any initial 
advantage which the Boers might gain by anticipating 
us at any of the points indicated in paragraphs 6 and 7 
of this letter would materially retard the success of the 
measures which would ultimately be taken in order to 
reassert British authority. 

19. There are, moreover, some objections to the- 
employment of small bodies of British troops at a distance 
from their base and in a position where, until the arrival 
of reinforcements from home, they might have to act on 
the defensive, perhaps under disadvantageous conditions. 

20. On the other hand, Lord Lansdowne does not for a 
moment question the soundness of the conclusion that 
partly for the purpose of strengthening our diplomacy 
in South Africa and partly in view of the effect produced 
on the minds of the Colonists, we should not remain 
inactive in the face of the preparations recently made by 
President Kruger, and apparently still in progress, and 
he has therefore considered in conceit with his military 
advisers what steps would, within the financial limit 
referred to in paragraph 9, be most effectual both as a 
demonstration and as a reinforcement. 

21. The force now in South Africa would, if employed' 
on service in the field, only require a proportion of 
Artillery, and the only Artillery now in South Africa 
is one Mountain Battery stationed in Natal. 

22. In the opinion of the War Department an increase 
in this arm with a view to possible requirements of field 
service would be useful. It would also perhaps be a 
suitable response to the large purchases of Artillery 
recently made by the Transvaal Government. 

23. It is accordingly intended to send at once to South 
Africa three Batteries of Field Artillery. An additional 
battalion of Infantry will also be sent. 

24. The cost of sending a force thus composed is 
shown in Table C attached to this letter, and falls within, 
the limit of £200,000 already referred to. 

25. It is proposed that the three batteries shall leave 
England about the I5th May, and that the wh.le force 
shall reach South Africa by the middle of June. 

1 have, etc., | 

(Signed) R. H. Knox* 

The Under Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
Colonial Office. 

(Copy.) 

From Lieut.-General W. II. Qoodenougb, C.B., Com 
manding the Troops, South Africa. 

3469 — 2--Secret. 

Cape Town, 21st April, is07. 

Sir,—In reply to your cable of the 14th mat., of 
which the following is a translation :— 

“Report by post preliminary dispositions you 
propose for Natal troops in case of hostile attitude 
Transvaal.” 
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y\ ie honour tp state; after consultation' with 
>eral Cox, that in the contingency named, it 
1 to send — * % 

To Ladysmith V— 

Half battalion Infantry. 

Two guns Mounted Battery. 

One company Mountain Infantry. 

Two squadrons qf Cavalry. 

To Colenso :—y 



One compal\y.Infantry. 

Half squadron Cavalry. 

And to Escourt :— . 

One company Infantry. 

Half squadron Cavalry. 

Ladysmith being the junction of the Harrismith line 
’the troops there will be available in emergency to move 
*either to Van Reenen’s Pas3 or towards Newcastle, the 
time of transit by rail being ordinarily 2} hours to 
the former and 5 hours 10 minutes to the latter place. 
Ladysmith is 10 hours 10 minutes by ordinary train 
• from Mnritzburg. 

I should have been glad to occupy a more forward 
.position with troops, and to have the Laing's Nek tunnel 
protected by armed police at both en ds, blockhouses being 
constructed or ready to be constructed at both points, 
hut local <'pinion fortifies General Cox in the belief that 
•this vould immediately lead to active hostilities from 
the Transvaal inhabitants, the Boer forces within easy 
•reach, and who might be expected to act with or without 
the sanction of their Government, being estimated at 
about. 5,000 men. 

Having regard then to the maintenance of our prestige, 
and of being in adequate strength at any point of contact, 

' ule letter, Secret 266/Cape/10 of 26th March, 1897, 
l concur with Major-General Cox hi the view that 
we should not occupy any point on the line of railway 
to the Transvaal north of Ladysmith. 

Major-General Cox wishes to occupy Van Reenen’s 
Pass as early as possible when the movement on Lady - 
smith is decided on. I am still in communication with 
. him on this point. 

I have, etc., 

(Signed) W. H. Goodknough., Lieut.-Genera!, 
Commanding Troops, South Africa. 

.To the Director of Military Intelligence, War Office. 


(Copy.) 

A. M. S. 

3469—3—Secret. 

The Castle, Cape Town, ' 
April 28th, 1897. 

Sir,—With reference to my letter Secret of April 21st, 
I enclose for your information a letter from Major- 
General Cox, giving his views on the subject generally 
observing that the^-con elusions stated in my letter 
quoted are not modified thereby. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, 

' *■ Your obedient servant, 

(Signed) W. H. Goodenocgh., Lieut.-General, 

Commanding the Troops in South Africa. 

The Director of* Military Intelligence, 

18, Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. 


(Copy.) 

Secret. 

From Major-General G. Cox, Commanding^Troops, 
Natal and Zululand. \ j 

Maritzburg, 17th April, 1S&7. 
Sir,—With reference to your cipher telegram received 
at 10.30 p.m, the 15th inst. (translation enclosed, 
marked “A ”), I sent reply in cipher on the morning of 
the 17th (translation herewith, marked “ B ’’). The 
16th being Good Friday, the telegraph office here vas 
closed before I could prepare reply on that date. 


1. As regards the preliminary dispositions of tbk___ 

present troops here in case of " hostile attitude ” on dispositions 
the part of the Transvaal, many points have to be ana thoir 
Considered, such as object. 

(o) What would be the strength of the force sent 
from England to South Africa 1 

(b) Would it be divided into two or more columns 1 

(c) Would one column land at Durban 1 If so, of 

what strength ? 

(d) Where would the other columns land, and 

what would be the direction of their advance l 

(e) What would be the attitude of the Orange Free 

State? Presumably actively hostile, but if 
not, would an advance be made through 
that Republic ? 

The above all bear to a more or less extent oh the 
best preliminary dispositions of the present force in 
Natal. Another very important consideration is politi¬ 
cal, namely, whether any disposition of troops or prepa¬ 
rations for defence in the north of Natal should be made 
which would incite the Boers to commence hostilities. 

2. As the Transvaal is now apparently preparing for Effect on 
the eventuality of the war, “ hostile attitude ” may the Boers, 
perhaps be considered to exist, but this may not mean 

that the Boers have any intention of invading British 
territory unless provoked to do so. so the question arises 
what would cause such provocation. It is the general 
opinion in this Colony and of officers who have been 
lately travelling in the Transvaal and Orange Free 
State, that any movement of troops at the present 
juncture to the uorthern part of Natal, or any prepara¬ 
tions for defence in that direction, would incite the 
Boers on the border to invade Natal, aud possibly 
without the consent or knowledge of their own Govern¬ 
ment. It is useless saying we have a right to do as we 
please iu our own territory ; the Boers would not take 
it in that light; they would think any preparations we 
mafic meant a positive determination to invade their 
country. 

3. Irrespective of this political consideraiton, the Strategic 
question must be viewed from strategic points, our view, 
object being solely to consider the most advisable dis¬ 
positions in the event of hostilities-. In the first place, 

as the forces in Natal cannot cope single-handed with 
the Boers, I assume that the troops should be so disposed 
as to best facilitate the operations of reinforcements 
arriving from England or elsewhere, which I calculate 
coukl not be landed under one month. I also assume 
that the burghers of the Orange Free State would 
actively co-operate with the Transvaal. 

4. If we could guard the whole of the railway system Defence of 
to Charlestown, and the branch to Van Reenens on the the railway. 
Harrismith line, as also the short brand) from Glencoe 
Junction to Dundee' coalfields, it would of course, 
undoubtedly facilitate matters considerably when re¬ 
inforcements arrived, but considering the nature of the 

country through which the railway passes, an attempt 
to do so would retfuire so many men and so scatter our' 
force, that we should be safe nowhere ; the men would 
be liable to be cut off in all directions. 

5. The question then arises, would it be advisable Occupation 
to attempt to occupy Laings Nek and guard the tunnel of Lamgs 
running through it by as strong a force as we could Nek. 
spare, disregarding the risk of it being cut off and 

isolated 1 If such a force could be placed oil Laings Nek 
without opposition, which I very much doubt, and if it 
could hold the position for a month, I should be in 
favour of the plan. But we must consider that the 
railway from Pretoria to Volksrust could bring Artillery 
to within range of the Nek in about twelve hours. In 
fact, men from Pretoria, to say nothing of Boers near 
the border, could occupy the Nek quicker than \TT‘ 
could from Maritzburg. Any defeat or retreat from a 
position at the outset would be very disastrous, since it 
would tend to make the Boers think themselves more 
iuvincible than they do now, and especially so if we 
suffered a reverse on such historic ground as Laings Nek. 

I therefore think we ought not to risk a reverse, if it 
cau be avoided. 

6. The next important point on the railway is Glencoe Occupation 
Junction, seven miles from Dundee coalfields, whence of Glencoe 
the principal supply of coal for the railway is derived, and Dundee. 
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iold these places and keep tip communications ? 
Four miles south of Glencoe lies the Biggars- 
mgc, most favourable to Boer tactics, indepfen- 
)f which the railway from Waschbank to Glencoe 
runs "through a very dangerous country of hills, rocks, 
and high krantzes, exceedingly difficult to guard. I 
think, therefore, if we attempted to hold Dundee and 
Glencoe, we should want so many men to garrison them 
and guard the railway that a largo portion of our force 
would be swallowed up, and we should not have sufficient 
loft to hold the railway and country at important points 
further south. 


Coal supply. 


itogical 

iortan'~ 


Dutch feel¬ 
ing in Natal. 


Facility for 
invasion. 


0. Colonel Dartnell, Commandant of Volunteers and 
Chief Commissioner of I’olice, who has a wide and long 
experience of the Colony, states, in a report he sub¬ 
mitted to the Government in April last year, as follows : 
—“The ranks of the Volunteers are very much 
weakened by the presence of at least 150 Dutch 
Colonists, who could not. of course, be depended upon 
in case of war with the Transvaal. . . On the 
western border at the south-west angle of the triangle, 
we are specially liable to invasion from the Free State 
via Oliviers Hoek and Bezeidenbout passes, for the 
inhabitants of that portion of the Colony, and to the 
immediate south of the triangle, are. mostly Dutch, who 
would certainly join their kinsmen from the Free State, 
if they did not invite their incursion. Further south 
and cast, in Urnvoti County, the bulk of the farmers are 
Dutch and German, the former disaffected to a man, 
and the latter doubtful.” 

As regards facility for invasion, Colonel Dartnell 
remarks :—" From the triangular shape of the northern 
portion of the Colony, bounded on two sides by the 
Dutch Republics, invasion from either side ia easy, 
there being no natural obstacles sufficient to prevent 
a Boer force coming in at almost any point from Charles¬ 
town to the junction of the Buffalo and Blood Rivers in 
the east, and from Charlestown to Oliviers Hoek on 
the west, and from the broken and stony nature of the 
country down to the Tugela, it is well suited to Boer 
methods of fighting.” 


Suggested 

preliminary 

dispositions 


10. Taking into consideration the points mentioned 
in the preceding six paragraphs, I am of opinion that 
the best preliminary dispositions of our present small 
force would be to hold Estcourt, Colenso, Ladysmith 
(and, if possible, the railway further north), and Van 
Reenens, guarding the line carefully between these 
places. This would admit of the reinforcing column on 
arrival being rapidly pushed by rail to Van Reenens, 
and thence any positions the Boers held in the northern 
mangle could be turned to the westward. 



7. As regards the coal supply, there are no reserves, 
but the railway would be able to carry on for a fortnight 
at least, probably longer, and if we could hold the line 
further south, between Elandslaagte and Ladysmith 
(16 miles), oonl could be obtained from the pits at the 
former place. At Weasels Nek, 8 miles beyond Elands¬ 
laagte, there are also coal pits. Supplies failing, we 
should have tu trust to supplies brought by sea. I 
pointed out t> one of the ministers last year the advisa¬ 
bility of coa’ reserve depots south of Estcourt, but was 
told the supply was insufficient to meet the requirements 
of the C'lony and shipping at the port. I intend, how¬ 
ever. w bring this point forcibly to notice. There is, 
hovever, some difficulty in keeping reserves, as, when 
exposed to wet. Natal coal is said to heat ami take fire. 


8. Were it not for the coalfields, the holding of Glencoe 
and Dundee would not strategically be of great im¬ 
portance. But, presuming that we hold these two 
places as our furthest possible point of resistance north¬ 
wards, what would happen 1 The Boers would, of 
course, occupy Laings Nek, probably in great force. 
It is said that on the outbreak of hostilities 5,000 men 
at least would pour into the northern triangle of Natal 
in a very short space of time, and that they would 
rapidly be reinforced from both Republics. Such being 
the case, would our reinforcing column, even if we kept 
the railway open to Glencoe, attempt to enter the 
Transvaal by that route ? Even if we held the railway 
as far as Newcastle, the turning of Laings Nek to the 
eastward by Wakkerstrooin or Molls Nek would he 
difficult, as shown by Captain Gale’s report. I do uot 
think, therefore, that our advance would bo in that 
direction. 


11. I had a consultation on the 9th instant 
Colonel Dartnell, and Lieut.-Colonel Noel, C.R.E. 
also present. We discussed thoroughly all the positions Opinion of 

I have mentioned, and the possibility of holding them. Col.Dartndl'j 
isolated or otherwise, with our present force, until and C. R. E. , 
reinforcements could arrive. They both agreed that 
the preliminary dispositions stated in the above para¬ 
graph were the best and safest to carry out. We 
thought that the railway would be comparatively safe, 
without much patrolling, as far as Estcourt, which 
would be a good position for a base, since Dutch feeling | 

exists principally in parts north of it. That the railway i! 

should be constantly patrolled between Estcourt and 
Van Reenens, and as far north as possible from Lady¬ 
smith, both by mounted patrols and four armoured 
trains. That the holding of Estcourt and Colenso 
strongly was important, not only on account of the 
bridges over the rivers, but because the occupation of 
these places and the patrolling of the roads westward 
of them would deter an advance over the border from 
Orange Free State by Oliviers Hoek and Rezeidenhout 
passes The position of Ladysmith, being the junction, 
or, rather, within a mile of the junction, for Van 
Reenens and Harrismith, is, of course, most important. 

12. The slopes of the Drakensburg Range north Effect of ar 
of Van Reenen’s, towards Natal, are precipitous, but advance in 
westward into Orange Free State the descent is gradual, force from 
so flank attacks from the Natal side could be easily Van 
repulsed by a force moving northward, whilst the Reenens. 
country on the Free State side, being comparatively 

flat and open, is not favourable to the burghers’ method 
of fighting. It iSj however, probable that, if the Trans¬ 
vaal were threatened from the direction of the Free 
State towards Klip River and Stamlerton, the Boers 
would scuttle out of Natal to defend their own country ; 
the railway then might be opened to the extreme north 
at Charlestown, and an advance made in that direction, 


V, 


I have, etc., 

(Signed) Geobge Cox, Major-General, 
Commanding Troops, Natal and Zululand. 
The General Officer Commanding in South Africa. 


13. I see I have not touched on the small garrison in The garrison 
camp at Eshowe. I gathered from the Chief Staff at Eshowe, 
Officer’s minute of the 30th of July, 1896, in reply to my Zululand. 
letter of the 21st of July, forwarding copies of the corre¬ 
spondence I had had with the Governor and Resident 
Commissioner, that you were of my opinion that the 
place should not be evacuated, notwithstanding the 
difficulty of keeping open communications. The plan 
of defence was, therefore, some time ago drawn up, 
which is that the troops leave the camp, if absolutely 
necessary, and occupy the Police Barrack, the Residency, 

Courthouse and Church, stores being removed at the 
same time, or previously in case of threatened attack. 

This scheme was drawn up in the case of a Native 
rising or invasion by the Boers. 1 may add that a 
six months’ reserve of provisions for the troops i9 being 
kept up. We have there two Gardner guns with 
29,000 rounds, and an ample reserve of rifle ammu¬ 
nition. The Resident Commissioner informed me 
six months ago that he had a reserve of 300 rifles and 
29,700 rounds. I believe about 60 Volunteers could 
be raised in the township on an emergency. 


A. 


Translation of cipher telegram received at Maritzburg, 
10.30 p.in., 15th April, 1897. 

From Fertiliser, Capetown (G.O.C. Troops, South 
Africa), to Chairman, Maritzburg (G.O.C. Troops, 
Natal and Zululand.) 

Following received from Director of Military Intelli¬ 
gence, begins:— 

Report by post preliminary dispositions cn youi 
proposal for Natal troops in case of hostile attitude 
Transvaal, ends. 

Let me have your views at once that I may reply 21st. 
There are degrees of hostile attitudes. I suggest as 
first steps, arrange with Natal Government for sufficient 
armed police to protect Laings Nek tunnel, prepare 
forts both ends. Next proposition, if situation aggra¬ 
vates, to send at few hours' notice half battalion with 
guns and squadron to such point as Newcastle, but 
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, ily in direct contact with border. If police 
ini,. Colonial forces Called out to supplement 
id pkrt to re-inforce existing rinderpest cordon, 
be preferable to our troops. Telegraph reply 
in cipher, sending any written papers by hand by sea 
route. 


B. 

Translation of Cipher Telegram, despatched from 
Maritzburg about 9 a.m., 17th April, 1S97. 

From ' Chairman, Maritzburg (G.O.C. Natal and 
Zululand), to Fertiliser, Capetown (G.O.C. Troops, 
South Africh.) 

In my estimation hostile attitude of Transvaal Would 
develop into'immediate invasion by Boers as soon as 
we began fortifying Laings Nek tunnel or movement of 
troops north. I consider it impossible to guard effec- 
. tively railway much north of Ladysmith with present 
force of Imperial and Colonial troops. If we had time 
to occupy Laings Nek by any force I could spare, the 
Boers would bring artillery from Pretoria in 12 hours, 
and Laings Nek would be cut off at once, as I estimate 
at least 6,000 Boers would enter northern triangle of 
Natal in 48 hours. I think our object should be-to 
hold such portions of Natal as we can with safety till 
reinforcements arrive from England, such as Estco.urt, 
Colenso, Ladysmith, and Van Reemri’s, and as much 
as possible of railway north of Ladysmith. This would 
admit of reinforcements turning Laings Nek and entering 
Transvaal by way of Van RecnenVHarrismith-Stander- 
ton roads. Orange Free State would be hostile, so it is 
important to hold railway to Van Keenen's. I had 
consultation with Commandant Natal Volunteers, 
Chief Commissioner of Police, and C.R.E., 9th April, 
and they agree to plans proposed. 


Telegram from the Quarter-Master-General to ^ 
General Officer Commanding, Cape, on the 14th 
May, 1897. • 

i 14th May. ^ Referring to your telegram, 13th May. 
Families 2nd Bn. Dublin Fusiliers accompany battalion. 
Ladysmith approved as new station. You can send* 
there 9th Lancers, Brigade Division Royal Artillery, 
and one battalion, detaining in Durban, Maritzburg or 
elsewhere such families as accommodation cannot be 
provided for at Ladysmith. Artillery have 17, Dublin 
Fusiliers, 24; Irish Rifles, 37 families. 

Wire estimate of expense of butting each family, and 
shedding open on one side per horse. 

Wing. of 2nd Bn. Royal Dublin Fusiliers leaving 
Bombay on or about 18th May, by " Canning ” ; re¬ 
mainder will follow in ,l Bancoora," 22nd May,’ for 
Natal. 



Telegram from Mr. Chamberlain to High Commissioner, 
Sir Alfred Milner. 

(Sent 8.40 a.m., 16tb May, 1897.) 

Your telegram, No. 3, of 13th May. Lak/ B rnith 
approved-by War Office. Communication to Govern¬ 
ment of South African Republic is left to your discretion. 


Telegram from the General Officer Commanding 
South Africa to the Secretary of State for War. 

13th May, 1897. 

^■Recommend locating 1st Bn. Royal Irish Rifles, 
three batteries Field Artillery, and 2nd 13n. Dublin 
Fusiliers at Ladysmith under canvas preferable to 
Maritzburg, which is crowded already. Will you 
sanction occupying new station ? High Commissioner 
concurs. 


Telegram from Sir Alfred Milner to Mr. Chamberlain. 
(Received Colonial Office, 7.50 p.m., 13th May, 1897.) 

13th May, No. 3. General Officer Commanding 
has sent telegram to War Office urging that reinforce¬ 
ments corning to Natal be stationed at Ladysraitb, 

£ referable, for climatic as well as general reasons, to 
Earitzburg, which lies much lower. I quite concur. 
Early decision desirable. With reference to this subject, 
Governor of Natal informs me that Natal Ministers 
have sent Minute to the following effect:— 

“ Present armament of South African Republic, 
*nd financial provision made for further increase, 
justify increase of Natal garrison. If, however, any 
disposition of troops beyond Maritzburg is made without 
notice to Government of South African Republic, 
misconception may arise and trouble ensue. Any 
such trouble would possibly be averted by a notification 
to Government of South African Republic of what is 
meant.” 

If you approve I propose to instruct British Agent at 
Pretoria, on arrival of troops in Natal, to inform Govern¬ 
ment of South African Republic that, in erder to avoid 
misconception, Her Majesty’s Government desire to 
inform them beforehand that reinforcements will for 
the present be located at Ladysmith, but that their 
presence there, or, should necessity arise, their 
removal to even higher ground at Newcastle, is due 
solely to consideration (of) health and convenience, 
and entirely consistent with defensive character of 
increase of garrison. In my opinion, apart from desire 
of Natal Ministers, it would be more friendly and more 
dignified to take initiative in making this announce- 
' iflent rather than offer explanation if Government-of 
South African Republic should raise question. 


From the Quarter-Master-General to the General Officer 
_ 1 '.Commanding the Troops, South Africa. 

22nd April, 1898. 

Sir,--Wiu. reference to the telegram sent to you . 
yesterday from this office, the reply to which has not. 
yet been received, I am directed to acquaint you ia 
confirmation thereof, that, on the advice of the Com¬ 
mand er-in-Chief, the Secretan^ of State for War has 
approved of reserves of provisions and forage for two 
months' supply, ns a minimum, for the troops at Lady¬ 
smith, Natal, being maintained at that station ; and I 
am to request that you will be good enough to give 
orders accordingly, ami cause these reserves to be made 
up as early as practicable. 

The following supplies, for the purpose of this reserve 
will, if possible, be shipped from England in the hired 
transport “ Dunera,” on the 29th instant, viz.:— 

78,000 lbs. preserved meat. 

41,000 lbs. biscuit. 

A copy of this lettet lias been forwarded direct to the 
General Officer Commanding the Troops in Natal. 

I have, &t., 

A. G. Rarer, A.Q.M.Q., for Q.M.G. 


Secret. 

From the Director of Military Intelligence, War Office, 
London, to the General Officer Commanding in 
South Africa. 

War Office, S.W., 

2Sth May, 1697. 

Sir,—1 am directed by the Secretary of State for War 
to acknowledge the receipt, of your letters 3469/2 and 
3469/3, dated respectively 21st. and 28th April, 1897, 
with their enclosures, on the subject of the dispositions 
proposed by you for the defence of Natal in the event 
of the Government of the South African Republic 
assuming a hostile attitude. 

The scheme of defence put forward by Major-General 
Cox, and transmitted by you, was based upon the 
number of Regular troops at that time in Natal. Since 
then reinforcements have been despatched, to that 
Colony amounting to a Brigade Division of Field Artil¬ 
lery and two Battalions of Infantry, and the presence 
of these additional troops will greatly modify the military 
situation as it presented itself to you before their des¬ 
patch. 

it I am r ‘to request that you will be good enough to call 
upon Major-General Cox for a fresh scheme of defence 
as may seem to be dictated by these new conditions, 
and I am to desire that you will, in forwarding it, record 
any observations that you,may feel disposed to make 
onit. , , . i 

While adverting to the necessity for being prepared 
to utilise our troops to tho best advantage, 1 am to 
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srvy that it is not desired to employ them in any 
qer that abali suggest to either of the Boer Republics 
the disposition of our forces indicates an aggressive 
Mention on our part towards either of those States. 

In the scheme suggested by Major-General Cox the 
occupation of Van Reenen’s Baas forms a leading feature. 
Whatever the military value of such a move would be, 
and however justified we may be theoretically, in 
occupying any point whatever within the limits of our 
own territory, it is clearly advisable, in order to preserve 
friendly regions with our neighbours, that no steps 
should be taken which might be calculated to excite 
their alarm while sue*, an attitude continues. 

*At the present moment the official relations between 
Her Majesty’s Government nnd that of the Orange Free 
State are of the most friendly character, and it would be 
most inexpedient to risk a rupture of those relations by 
an act of such a minatory nature as the establishment 
and fortification of a post in t^ e immediate vicinity 
of the frontier. 


6. If these views are concurred in, I would jjecomnu 
when active preparation for hostilities may be decirl 



Pit is not anticipated that y^>u would sanction this 
forward movement on your ow/n authority, but in view 
of the important consequences that might flow front 
such a proceeding, the Secretary of State considers it 
desirable that no room should be left for doubt in the 
matter, and I have been .directed to telegraph to you 
not to issue any orders for the occupation of Van Reenen’s 
Pass without reference t m the War Office. 


The map of the survey of the northern part of Natal, 
carried out by Major Grant, R.E., approaches com¬ 
pletion, and it is hoprid that copies of it will shortly be 
in your hands. Meanwhile proof copies of those sheets 
that have been completed are forwarded by this mail 
for your persona 1 * information, pendiug the despatch 
of corrected copied. 


I have &c., 

(Signed) J. C. Ardagh, D.M.I. 


a £he General Officer Commanding the Troops 
ii Africa, to the Director of Military Intelligence. 


Secret O R. 
A 

'~T 71 

3. 


Cape Town, 14th July*, 1897. 
,.r,—In compliance with your letter, Secret, of 
Sotyh May, I forward General Cox’s reply and record 
; following observations thereon as regards para- 
8 r aphs 4 and 5, which treat of a defence scheme :— 


(а) The concentration of the main body of Imperial 

troops, Infantry and ArtUlery, at Ladysmith. 

(б) The occupation by a company each, of Colenso 

and Estcourt. 

(c) That a strong detachment of one battalion 
with its mounted Infantry company and 
Maxims, and two or four guns of No. 10 
Mountain Battery, to be kept ready at 
Ladysmith to proceed, taking the necessary 
tools, to occupy and entrench itself at 
Van Reenen’s Pass, on receipt of authority. 

(cl) That the preponderance of Cavalry, with one 
battery Field Artillery, and a half battalion 
of Infantry, including its Mounted Infantry 
company, be sent forward north of the 
Biggarsberg, about Glencoe, 36 miles from 
Ladysmith. From such a point and with 
such a force;, operations could be conducted 
towards the Dundee coalfields, on the roads 
from Utrecht and Muller’s Pass, and f6r 
the protection of the railway towards New¬ 
castle, 30 miles from Glencoe. In this way 
the general sense of the suggestion in para¬ 
graph 5 (second above) would be met and 
the principle of active defence be main¬ 
tained. 

(e) That the remainder of the mounted force, 

those left at Ladysmith, should have a 
similar duty to the above (d), a3 regards the 
road and railway to Van Reenen’s, and the 
Passes, De Beer's and Bezeidenhout’s, north 
and south of it . 

(f) That the whole of the. frontier be effectually 

guarded by all the available Natal police, 
supported, at Newcastle at least, by Colonial 
troops, in order that there may be no excuse 
for any violation of the frontier by reason 
of its being unguarded. 

(g) That the Colonial troops at Newcastle be 

securely entrenched as to their Infantry, 
and thus have available a mobile mounted 
force to support the police in watching the 
frontier. 


(h) That the Laing’3 Nek Tunnel be temporarily 

2. Seeing that the Boers mobilise rapidly, and that but effectively blocked as soon as traffic is 

t'Rey would be keen to contest the line of advance by suspended, and that a blockhouse be erected 

Laing’s Nek, there is reason to believe that a large a k eac b en< l f° r a garrison of police and 

force, which I estimate at 5,000 to 10,900 men, would Colonial troops to guard it against marauders, 

be found in a few days about Volksrust if not at Laing’s 7 . By such a scheme as the above all the Imperial 

Nek itself. This points to the inexpediency of sending troops would be within supporting distance of each 

any small force such as one battalion and a battery to other. 

Newcastle even, and in a higher degree of making an Q The detailg of the schemo sUouId ^ workcd out 

attempt to occupy Lamg s Nek. local i y i n tf a tal. 

3. Even the whole Natal force of three battalions u _ I have, etc., 

concentrated at Laing’s Nek would be in au unaatis- N- V. H. Goodknougji, Lieut.-General, 

factory position as to its communications in that Commanding the 1 roops m South Africa 

acute, salient threatened on both flanks. above. The object of blocking the 

tunnel would, be to prevent trucks laden with dynamite 


4. A force in such a situation would be continually 
in the predicament of having to undertake expeditions 
at the dictation of the enemy rather than at their 
own to protect or re-establish their communications. 
In such small enterprises entered on under these 
conditions there would be risk of failure, little to be 
gained, and much prestige to be perhaps lost. 

5. It appears to me that the aim of a force, such as that 
now in Natal, while awaiting reinforcements, should be— 

(1) To place itself in a secure position as to its 

communications, while keeping the enemy 
in uncertainty as to the ultimately intended 
line of advance; 

(2) To reserve to itself the power of making, at 

will, offensive raids or sallies under favourable 
conditions, profiting by any mistakes the 
enemy may commit; and 

(3) To cover and protect as much of the railway 

towards the frontier as can be reasonably 
effected. 


Defends os Natal. 


>0ox, Commanding Troops, 
, to the Chief Staff Officer, 


Disposition of 
From Major-General 
Natal and Zululam 
South Africa. 

Maritzbui 

Sir,—With reference to your 
June, forwarding copy of War Office 
of May, in which 1 am requested t 
scheme of defence for Nata 1 , dictated 
ditions of a large increase to the garrison, 
honour to report as follows :— 

1. A new permanent station has been at 

Ladysmith for— \ 

One Cavalry regiment (three squadrons). 

One Brigade Division of Field Artillery. 

One Infantry battalion. 





tunnel from the north which would 
ith facility. 


gR 


Present dis¬ 
tribution at 
permanent 
Stations. 






Proposed 

Eventual 



' dvantages 
New- 
asfcle as a 
permanent 
station. 


Occupation 
of Van 
Reenen’a. 


tinder of the Imperial troops are stationed 
ir— < 

fritzburg (Headquarters)— 

One Calvary regiment (two squadrons of this 
regiment, the 7th Hussars, are at present 
in Rhodesia, but expected here shortly). 

One Reserve troop of the Cavalry regiment 
stationed at Ladysmith. 

Two Infantry battalions (less one foot company 
i and one section Mounted Infantry on 

detachment at Eshowe). 

Esbowe— 

One company of Infantry. 

One section of Mounted Infantry. 

Two machine guns (Gardner). 

2. From a strategical point of view, I should have 
preferred, as stated in my telegram to you of the 10th 
of May, to have had a permanent station at Newcastle 
as well as at Ladysmith, and to have sent the 2nd 
Battalion Royal Dublin Fusiliers straight to Newcastle 
on disembarkation, as proposed in my telegram of the 
24th May. The dispositions would then have been 
as follows 

At Maritzburg (Headquarters)— 

One Calvalry regiment. 

One Mountain battery, Royal Artillery. 

One Infantry battalion (less one foot company and 
one section Mounted Infantry, at Eshowe). 

At Lady smith— 

One Cavalry regiment. 

Two Field batteries. 

One Infantry battalion. 

At Newcastle- 

One Field battery. 

One Infantry battalion. 

At Eshowe— 

One company of Infantry. 

One section Mounted Infantry. 

I have consulted the Governor as to the above, and 
he is of opinion that, had the troops been sent on 
arrival to these two new stations, the Dutch Republics 
would not have considered the dispositions more 
aggressive than the occupation of Iadysmith alone ; 
but he is opposed to any further alteration now, as lie 
thinks any further advance northwards of troops at 
present would be considered by the Boers as a minatory 
move. I think, then, it would not, for political reasons, 
be advisable to send troops at present to Newcastle, 
hut, when things have quieted down, we ought certainly 
to have some troops permanently stationed there. 

3. The advantages of Newcastle as a permanent 

station should not. be overlooked. We have 300 
of War Office land there, and the Corporation 
offered me 5,000 acres adjoining for grazing and/ 
military purposes. It is only 32 miles frorytaing’s 
Nek, and it would be wise to show that we h»ve a force 
in that neighbourhood, which would trfid to keep 
quiet the more ignorant Boers on. J Jo€ Border, who, 
during the past IS months, h“ 
openly of seizing Laing’s Nek. . 

removed from the frontier to prevent our men coming 
in contact with the Boers over the border. It is north 
of the coalfield*' at Dumb* Altogether, l think after 
a time a permanent ortnson there would tend rather 
to prevent than pro/wc hostilities. 

4. As ref.ird/^sti Eeenen’e Bass, T never intended 
in my letter rym 17th April to convey the impression 
that it shoyfl be occupied at all until hostilities broke 
out. Tu 10 days before receipt of War Office 
tclegi au/u had issued instructions to the. Officer who 

^feeding to command the troops at Ladysmith, 
an Reenen’a was not to be occupied without 
from me. I understand the instructions given 
Fhe above quoted telegram and War Office letter of 
h May, to mean that Van Reenen’s is not to be 
occupied or fortified as a permanent station for troops 
in time of peace; but if hostilities suddenly broke out, 
by, say, the Boers crossing the border at any point in 


oral 


Newcastle 


times talked 
is sufficiently 


Natal, it would be very inexpedient to risk losing t 
position by waiting for authority from the V 
Office for its occupation, which might not arrive 
under two or three days. 

5. It is difficult to lay down any exact preliminary 
dispositions of the troops in case of actual hostilities. 
So much depends on the information received regarding 
the threatened points, the strength of the enemy ^ 
those points, and the positions that might be actually 
in the euemv’s possession before troops -could reach 
them. Our object would be to guard- Vne railway from 
Maritzburg to Ladysmith, and th*-*nce to Van Reenen’s 
Pass and Charlestown. 

(а) One battalion from* Maritzburg and one Field 

battery frwui ladysmith would first be 
despatch*^ to Newcastle with instructions 
to occupyLaing’s Nek if possible. 

(б) Van Reeneb’s Pass would be occupied and 

fortified by troops from Ladysmith. 

(c) Estcourt and- Colenao would be occupied by 
Cavalry and Infantry from Maritzburg, to 
protect the .important bridges there, and 
patrol the roan's east and west. 
d) The Mountain battery at Maritzburg would 
be despatched tk> Ladysmith or Newcastle, 
as might be advisable. I do not recommend 
that any battery. Field or Mountain, be 
broken up in the , preliminary dispositions 
although it might possibly be necessary. 

(e) Four armoured trams would be organsied to 
patrol the line and\ carry ammunition, 
supplies, etc., to various points. 

The Volunteers would be*, called out, and 
those in the north sent \to various places 
near the headquarters of their units. The 
Volunteer Artillery at Dirt ban would b® 
brought to Maritzburg for despatch wh* n 
wanted. V , , 

George Cox, Major-Crtm 
Commanding Troops, Natal ana'r 



Dispositions 
in case of 
hostilities 


From the Director of Military Intelligent* 

War Office, London, 9LW., L 
3rd September, lSlrt'* 

Sir,—I am directed by the Secretary of State for y Var 
to inform you that your secret letter of the 14th J 
C.R.A./71/3, to the Director of Military Intelligei$} c ® 
relative to the Natal Defence Scheme, has been undfep 
consideration, and I am to .Communicate to you the 
following remarks upon the subject :— 

2. Your opinion that it would be inexpedient to send 
such a small force as one battalion and one battery to 
Newcastle during a period of apprehension, and before 
the force now in Natal was augmented, is concurred in. 

3. The number of imperial troops in the Colony has 
recently been increased, as a precautionary and pacific 
demonstration rendered necessary by the attitude of the 
South African Republic; and in no way intended to 
afford ground for a suspicion that aggressive action was 
contemplated, nor is it desired that tho disposition of the 
troops m the Colony should be other than such as ordi¬ 
nary defensive and administrative requirements render 
expedient. The present disposition, as detailed in the 
first paragraph of General Cox’s letter of 30th June, 
appears to bo in entire accordance with those conditions, 
and, for the present, should remain in force. 

4. Should circumstances arise, under which the 
despatch of further reinforcements may be decided 
upon, it is considered that the principles and dispositions 
set forth in the fifth and subsequent paragraphs of your 
letter of 14th July should be followed during the period 
of expectation, in so far as the exigencies of the occasion 
may admit. 

5. When the state of tension, which has recently 
existed, subsides, it will be time to consider whether New¬ 
castle should lie occupied ; and whether the Laing's Nek 
position should be strengthened by permanent works of 
defence of such a nature as to admit of its being held on 
emergency by a small garrison. At present, however, 
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./this direction would be premature, and calcu- 
rvive the aggressive spirit, lately manifested by 
sections of tho Transvaal burghers. 

__al Cox is correct in his interpretation of the 

telegram and letter directing that Van Rconcn’s Pass 
was not to he occupied. That prohibition only has 
effect in time of peace, and would cease to be operative in 
time of war. 

I am to request you to convey to General Cox the 
Coramander-in-ChiePs appreciation of the careful manner 
in which he has prepared his defence scheme, and to add 
that further details should be furnished when worked 
out. 

I have, etc., 

J. C. Akdagh, D.M.I. 

To the General Officer Commanding the Troops 
South Africa. 


High 
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Colonial Office to War Office. 

(Answered by No. 8358 S.) 

-Secret. 

Downing Street, 

March 11 th, 1S9S. 

Sir, - I am directed by Mr. Secretary Chamberlain to 
transmit fo you, to be laid before the Secretary of State 
for War, a copy of a Despatch, marked “ Secret,” from 
the Governor of the Cape, pointing out the wan t of trans¬ 
port, or of any adequate provision for collecting it, at 
short notice, in the event of military operations in South 
Africa becoming necessary. 

2 . I am to say that Mr. Chamberlain regards, the 
circumstances referred to by Sir Alfred Milner as demand¬ 
ing Lord Lansdowne’s most earnest attention. 

I have, &.c., 

Fred Graham. 


Commissioner, Sir Alfred Milner, to Mr. 
Chamberlain. 

(Received February 22 nd, 1898.) 

-S..Secret. 

Government House, Cape Town, 
February 1st, 1898. 

Sir,—The consultations which 1 have had with the 
military authorities in connection with the recent 
critical situation in Basutoland, have brought into 
prominence a very serious defect in our military arrange¬ 
ments in South Africa. 1 mean the want of transport, 
or of any adequate provision for collecting it, if required. 

When matters reached such a point that the concen 
tration of a brigude at Aliwal North seemed necessary, it 
became apparent that, though the greater part of -the 
troops required might bo sent by train to Aliwal North 
within a few days, yet they would not be able to advance 
from the rail-head in less thau three weeks or a month. 
It would, under the most favourable circumstances, 
have taken that length of time to collect tho necessary 
animals, vehicles, and drivers. 

It is evident that such a delay might be the cause of the 
greatest inconvenience. In a country such as this, where 
trouble may arise at any moment in several quarters, it 
is a serious matter that our capacity for prompt action 
should be paralysed by the inability of the military 
authorities on the spot, through no fault of their own, 
to mobilise even a battalion within less than three weeks 
or a month. 

I am informed, and my own experience of travelling 
in South Africa confirms the information, that, in order 
to make the most effective use of transport in this coun¬ 
try, civilian drivers must he employed. This fact, and 
the great expense involved, militate against the establish¬ 
ment of anything like a permanent transport service 
such as would make the whole of the forces in South 
Africa perfectly mobile. 

But it appears to me that there are at least two tilings 
which could he done to reduce the disadvantages under 
which we labour, without incurring inordinate expense, 
viz.—( 1 ) to establish the nucleus of a transport service in 
times of peace. This would reduce the amount to he 
Collected on any sudden emergency. It might also 
facilitate the prompt dispatch of a small expedition, or, 
in the case of a larger expedition, the. prompt occupation 
of some advance position of importance. Such a step 
might, in certain contingencies, which itia easy to imagine, 
exercise a considerable influence on the course of a cam 
paign ; ( 2 ) to make arrangements in peace time for the 
speedy collection of the balance of transport required in 
time of war. Such arrangements might take the form 
either of a system of registration of animals and drivers, 
to be available in case of need at certain mobilising 
centres, or of a standing contract with one or more 
persons to supply a given amount of transport whenever 
required. , , 

1 will not go further into the details of the question, 
which is one for military experts, and about which the 
officers on the. spot, if called upon to do so, would doubt¬ 
less be prepared to give advice. My duty is discharged 
when 1 have directed your attention to a fact which has 
such an important bearing upon policy, and have urged 
you, as I desire most earnestly to do, to bring the matter 
under the notice of the VV ir Office. 

I have, etc., 

A. MrLNKK, 

Governor and High Commissioner. 


Colonial Office to War Office. 

400—S.- Secret. 

Downing Street, April 0 , 1898. 

Si r ,—With reference to the correspondence noted 
below, 1 am directed by Mr. Secretary Chamber¬ 
lain to transmit to you, to be laid before the Marquess 
of Lansdowne, copies of three dispatches from the 
High Commisioner for South Africa, regarding the 
military preparations of the South African Republic, 
and their relations with Her Majesty’s Government. 

In connection with these, I am to request that Lord 
Lansdowne 's attention may be drawn to a memorandum 
on the situation, dated the 12 th March, compiled in the 
Intelligence Department. (Copy of which is enclosed 
for facility of reference). 

I am to state that Mr. Chamberlain’s policy is to 
refrain, as far as possible, from giving provocation to 
the South African Republic, and to abstain most care- 
fullv from any action which might be construed as a cams 
belli , but that he is constrained to conclude from the 
behaviour of the Government of the Republic, as shown 
by numerous other papers, that they would be glad to 
seize the opportunity of a complication between Great 
Britain and other European Powers either to denounce 
the London Convention, in which case Her Majesty's 
Government could consider the situation at leisure, or 
to take offensive measures against the neighbouring 
territories under the rule or protection of Her Majesty. 

Mr. Chamberlain would be glad if Lord Lansdowne 
wpuld consider carefully whether any further measures 
should be taken to enable the Cape and Natal, at all 
events, to stand upon the defensive, especially in regard 
to a reserve of arms and ammunition for Her Majesty’s 
Regular forces, and for supply to loyal Volunteers if 
desirable, a point which does not seem to have been 
pursued since the letter from this Department of the 5th 
April last year. 

His Lordship is aware from the letter from this 
Department of the 11 th ultimo, that the High Com¬ 
missioner has drawn attention to the want of local 
transport, or of any adequate provision for collecting it. 
at short notice. 

I have, &c., 

Fred Graham. 


(Proof.) 

Enclosures with Colonial Office Letter of 
April 0. 

From High Commissioner Sir Alfred Milner to 
Mr. Chamberlain. 

(Received March 14,1898.) 

5747.—Confidential. 

Government House, Cape Town, 
February 23, 1898. 

g; r _rphe action of the President, of the South African 

Republic in suddenly dismissing the Chief Justice may 
lead to serious consequences to the whole of South 

Co 
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APPENDIX : 



>/p««ition of our relationa with the Government sh gif l^U J u J or prospective in those 

^slst»J&''T^rfrii’'S 

or the cation whether it » m tv.th them- Ajlgj *^hle a reference' to our rights under the 

gagoineutsof the Republic towards Groat- Jiritam, as the .. J t endeavour to obtain satisfaction by 

Chief Justice appears to suggest in Ins letter to the ^«onlSr!«eh as if made by one inde- 
Vresident, l do not propose now to enter. Nor will I ^ nower to another would meet with a courteous 

discuss its possible consequences as affemiug the interests 1 • _ I , . T f j tJ t j j iavc not been met in the 

ot Brit»h SU..M, nut th„ .he t r x< i 3 ™ 


should have taken a step which, I venture, to think, 
be Condemned in every civilised community as striking 
a fatal blow at the independence and authority of the 
Judicial body, indicates a complete indifference to public 
opinion and is especially of evil augury for the peaceful 
and satisfactory settlement of the numerous questions 
outstanding, or likelv to arise in the near future, between 
Her Majesty’s Government and the Government of the 
Sdhth African Republic. 

I may divide those questions into three classes:— 

First. There are those in which representations have 
Been addressed to the Government of the Republic, 
to which we require an answer. In this connection 
I may refer to the removal of t lie Deeds Registry from 
Swaziland to Pretoria, and the compulsory use of the 
Dutch language therein ; the appointments of the State 
Secretary and Orphan Master of the South African 
Republic to be State Attorney and Orphan Master 
respectively for Swaziland ; the question of the law 
governing the importation of arms and explosives 
into Swaziland ; the delimitation of the Swazi-Portu- 

goo* boundary ; and the question of the eompensation ">*”“»“■*» .S-T"/V' and that of the 

to be awarded to the proprietor of -he Cr,«,c 

newspaper. recurrence of which is evidently fraught with peril. 

I have, &c., 


.VII11L' Skill ii'> »■ j ■ 1 . 

dispatch No. 962 of the 15 th December, in connection 
with my abortive attempt to negotiate an extradition 
treaty with the South African Republic, and I have only 
to outd to it that nothing has since occurred to remove 
or mitigate the feeling I then expressed of an increasing 
unfriendliness in the attitude of the Government of the 
South African Republic. The latest manifestation ol 
it—reported in a despatch which goes to you by this 
mail—is a statement by a newspaper which habitually 
derives its inspiration from the Government at Pretoria, 
to the effect that a circular may shortly be issued to the 
Powers repudiating Her Majesty’s position as -Suzerain. 

In making these observations it is not my desire to 
suggest any immediate action ou the part of Hei 
Majesty’s Government, but merely to point out how 
unsatisfactory and pregnant with future trouble the 
situation is. ‘ I shall, of course, persevere in the course 
which 1 have hitherto adopted, and which l know lias 
your full approvul ; but unless some change should come 
over the attitude of the Government of the Republic, 
I regard the outlook with great uneasiness. We seem 
to he entering upon a fresh period of strained relations 


Secondly. There are cases which, though we are not 
at present awaiting a reply to our representations, may 
give rise to trouble before long. Among these are 
( 1 ) the case of the Cape coloured persons, which I had 
hoped was satisfactorily settled, but which, if I'may 
credit the reports that reach me, is being dealt with by 
the officials in a manner inconsistent with the under¬ 
standing arrived at; (2) the mode of submitting to Her 
Majesty, under the Convention, treaties negotiated with 
Foreign Powers; (6) the legality of the present com¬ 
position of the High Court, and the consequent validity 
or invalidity, of its decisions in cases affecting British 
subjects ; (4) the test case to bo brought by the Indian 
Traders before a Court where, as it now appears, the 
counsel who drew the case against them will in all proba¬ 
bility be sitting as judge to try it; (5) the objectionable 
appointments of magistrates in Swaziland ; (0) the 
method of imposition and enforcement of the hut tax 
in that country ; (7) the general question of the applica¬ 
tion of the laws of the South African Republic to Swazi¬ 
land ; and (8) the treatment of the natives in the South 
African Republic, now that the Court to which, under 
the Convention, they are guaranteed free access, can no 
longer bo regarded as a body independent of the 
Executive, 

Thirdly. We have the question of the dynamite 
monopoly, which stands in a category of its own. Her 
Majesty’s Government are advised that this is a breach 
of the Convention, and a demand for redress would long 
before now have been made on the Government of the 
Republic had not Her Majesty’s Government agreed, 
at my instance, to defer action for a time. 1 advised 
this course, not because I had any doubt as to the 
soundness of the view taken by Her Majesty s Govern¬ 
ment, but because I was ready to incur the charge— 
however unfounded—of imlifterence to British 
interests, rather than to anything which even partizai* 
ingenuity could represent as savouring of menace or 
coercion so long as there was any chance of the Govern¬ 
ment. of the South African Republic taking, of their owr. 
accord, the steps which the findings of their own Com¬ 
mission had shown to be right and necessary. I am still 
waiting to sec if anything will be done in this direction 
during the present session of the Volksraad, though J 
fear there is now little hope of a favourable result. 

The various cases to which I have referred are so well 
known to you that l have merely mentioned them by 
name. 01 tho minor grievances of British subjects 
Which constantly reach me, 1 will say nothing. Under 


A. Milner, 
Governor and High Commissioner. 


High Commissioner Sir Alfred Milner to Mr. Cham- 

UERT.AJN. 

(Received March 14,1808.) 

447 — 8." Secret. 

Government House, Cape Town, 
February 21,1898. 

Sir,—1 have the honour to enclose, for your informa¬ 
tion, with reference to my secret Despatches of the 
•2->nd December and 31st January last, a copy of a 
Despatch and telegram No. 12 from Her Majesty s 
Agent, Pretoria, on the subject of armaments in the 
South African Republic. 

I have, etc., 

A. Milner, 

Governor and High Commissioner. 


Enclosure l in above Letter. 

(Secret, No. 12.) 

Her Majesty’s Agency, Pretoria. 

February 7, 1898. 

Sir,—The newspapers announced that Memorials 
are being circulated praying the Government to make 
the attendance of Transvaal burghers at waponschouws 
(rifle competitions) compulsory, and asking that- all 
burghers should be supplied with a uniform pattern 
rifle free of charge. . ; 

I am confidentially informed that the circulation of 
the alnive Memorials is at the instance, of the Govern¬ 
ment themselves in order to strengthen their hands in 
asking the Volksraad next Session to sanction a scheme 
of further armament, the idea at present being to sound 
that body in secret Session beforehand, ‘and then to 
bring in 'a measure for this purpose in open, Session. 
I am told that there are now 105,000 rifles in the 
magazine at Pretoria, independent of stock in district 
magazines,, and it is therefore difficult to understand 
how any‘further supplies can possibly be necessary, 
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wever, clear that the Government do not 
la view, for they recently despatched an order 
•s. Kynocli for 8,000 rifles, as reported in my 
;t Despatch of the 16th ultimo, and I am told 
that they now propose to place another order for arms 
with Messrs. Wcbley of Birmingham, a member of 
that firm to be invited to come oat here and enter into 
a contract. Moreover, the Government art}, I hear, 
prepared to give orders for the latest improvements 
in field artillery and quick-firing guns—the orders 
for artillery to go to Germany, and those for small 
arms to Birmingham. 

I have beard a report from more than one source 
that six field guns either have been or arc about to be 
presented to the Free State, and it is conjectured that 
a consignment of 300 military tents, valued at £10 
each, which have just been delivered here by Messrs. 
Beckett and Co., of Fretoria, may also be intended for 
an outside destination, since on their arrival the Trans¬ 
vaal authorities did not wish them to be unpacked, and 
only consented to do so when Messrs. Beckett declined 
to deli ver the goods without a certificate that they had 
been received in good condition. 

A comparison of the value Of the war material im¬ 
ported into the South African Republic during the 
last three years is also interesting. The figures, for 
which I ain indebted to 

are as follows 

£ 

1895 . 61,903 

1806 . 121,396 

1897 (up to November 30) .. .. 250,291 

or at an ascending rate of more than double the value 
for each successive year. All this material enters the 
country viit Delagoa Bay, and tells 

me that the great bulk of it, is of English origin. 

Turning to tho question of the forts which have 
been constructed at Pretoria and at Johannesburg, 
wc have the admission of the President himself 
when speaking during his recent tour that these had 
cost from £l,500,000 to £2,000,000. We therefore 
find that the Government, not satisfied with this 
colossal expenditure, and with an importation of 
military material, which is more than doubling its 
value year by year, is now proposing to embark upon 
still larger schemes of armament, and has, as reported 
by me in iny Despatch (secret) of the 21st ultimo, 
passed a secret Executive Resolution, resolving to go 
on arming gradually with the latest improvements. 
When we remember that, the greater portion of the 
money required for these uncalled-for and scandalously 
wasteful equipments is found by the foreign taxpayer, 
and more especially by the Englishman, it is clear 
that the latter is being made to provide the Transvaal 
with forts, arms, and ammunition, which are destined, 
if necessary, to be used against himself. 

Your Excellency will remember that at tho interview 
I had with the State President on the 29 th April last, 

I referred to the subject of the armament of the country, 
and said that it was idle to suppose that Her Majesty’s 
Government were not fully aware of the enormous- 
military preparations, and large importations of war¬ 
like materials, which liad been carried out, and were 
still being carried out, by tho Government of the 
South African Republic. His Honour does not appear 
to have paid much attention to this warning, but, 
on the contrary, to have taken my words rather 
as a provocation to goon arming faster than ever. 

f have little doubt that the true interpretation of 
this persistence is to bo found in the Executive Reso¬ 
lution above referred to, namely, that the Trausvaal 
must go on arming gradually, “ because the Govern¬ 
ment lias others to provide for besides the burghers of 
the Transvaal; ” aud in a further Resolution carried 
a day or two ago, instructing the Commandant-General 
to furnish the Executive Council with a statement 
of what large and small arms ought to be ordered for 
arming the Orange Free State in case of eventualities, 
and what the cost would be, with a view to asking 
the sanction of the Volksraad iu secret Session. 

This is at any rate the accepted version here, and it 

67196. 


is a matter of ernmon gossip that it is the aimL 
the Transvaal Government to arm the Free State 
burghers and such of the Colon ial Boers asmay eventually 
be induced to acecpt their offers. 

It seems to me that if this sort of thing goes on in¬ 
definitely wc may one day have to reckon with a 
Dutch population in South Africa, armed against 
ourselves, and equipped with weapons paid for out 
of our own pockets. 

I have, etc. 

CONYNGllAM GBERNE. 

His Excellency Sir Alfred Milner, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 
etc., etc., etc., 


Enclosure 2. 

Paraphrase op Telegram from Her Majesty’s Agent, 
Pretoria, to High Commissioner. 

(February 19. Xo. 19. Secret.) 

I have received from a most reliable source following 
information :— 

Early yesterday morning twenty-four cases of 
rifles and 150 am munition were off-loaded at Johannes¬ 
burg and were sent to fort. To-day three fie d-guns 
and a Maxim left Pretoria for Krugersdorp. 

Vic.r-Consul at Johannesburg sends following 

Four trains of arms and ammunition left Pretoria 
yesterday or tho day before for distribution over the 
Transvaal. Ha adds that he learns that arms are 
being distributed in Johannesburg by the Boers. 


High Commissioner Sir Alfred Milner to Mr. Chamber- 
lain. 

(Received March 21st, 1898 ) 

460- S.—Secret. 

Government House, Cape Town, 
March 1st, 1808. 

1 Sir,—With reference to my Confidential despatch of 
the 2nd ultimo and my Secret despatch of the 21st 
ultimo, respecting tho military preparations of the 
Government of the South African Republic, I have the 
honour to transmit to you, for your information, a copy 
of a despatch, with its iuclosure, from Her Majesty's 
Agent at Pretoria on the subject. 

This despatch has been shown to the Officer Com¬ 
manding the Troops- 

1 have, <tc., 

A. Milner, 

Governor and High Commissioner. 


Enclosure in above Letter. 

(Secret. No. 18.) 

Her Majesty’s Agency, Pretoria, 
February 24 th, 1898. 

Sir,—I have the honour to inclose copy of a letter, and 
its iuclosures, which I have received from Mr. 

Mr. also incloses sketch-plans, showing the 

defences ami measurements of the new central magazine 
at Pretoria recently opened close to the artillery camp, 
as reported in my despatch (Secret, No, 10) of the 28th 
ultimo. 

Mr. letter contains, in addition, a number 

of statements as to military preparations and. armament, 
aud as to the probable fate of the inhabitants of Johannes¬ 
burg in the event of hostilities. 

As regards the former, there is no doubt that, as your 
Excellency is already aware from my recent Reports, 
arms aud ammunition are being distributed and sent 
to the border, and that the forts here and at Johannes¬ 
burg have, within the last few days, been supplied with 
increased arniarneuts. I also learn that orders arc 
being issued to eall in all the mules lent by the Govern¬ 
ment- to the burghers, so that they may be available, if 
required, for Government service. 

As regards the second point, I agree with Mr. 
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iwCfl^king that the real dattger to Johatmeeburg, in transport sufficient to render mobile a small force con 
"the event of trouble, will he in the short fall or stoppage stating of. 
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ol'"auppiica*and" water—-in other words, starvation. I 
do not gibber that if the inhabitant* remained impassive, 
any attack would lie made upon them; but, should 
disturbances arise, the town could no doubt be shelled 
from the new prison fort on the lull overlooking it. 
Again, I have good reason to believe that the govern¬ 
ment Agents are enrolling mercenaries in Johannesburg 
and elsewhere, of whom they hope to collect some 8,000 
or 10,000. This would nil look as if they intended to 
hold Johannesburg more or teas as a hostage, and 
policed, as far as possible, by a force of persons whose 
interest it would be to keep it in subjection, partly m 
defence of their own property, and partly with an eye 
to subsequent reward, such as the acquisition of burgher 
rights or other recompense. - 

In conclusion, I would remark that Mr. is, 

as I have on previous occasions reported, rather an 
alarmist, and inclined to run away with an idea, 
that I must admit that lie is, on the present occasion, 
ouly repeating what is common report here, l he air 
is full of rumours of trouble arising out of the judicial 
crisis, and the uncertainty of the action of the Govern¬ 
ment in regard to the assert.on of suzerainty by Her 
Majesty's Government. There is no doubt that the 
Government is arming, and that preparations.have been 
made for eventualities, but it does not at all follow that 
these eventualities will really occur. Jhe Government 
are carefully watching the course of events abroad and, 
if Her Majesty’s Government should M chance be 
drawn into serious complications with a foreign lower, 
it ?s no douK possible that the Transvaal Government 
would take advantage of the opportunity ; but, failing 
this, the chanegs are that they will do no more'than 
follow their old tactics, and continue to make things as 
disagreeable for us as they possibly can. 

1 have, <fec., 

Co.VYNGHAM GREENE. 

Ilia Excellency Sir Alfred Milner, G.C.M.G., K.C.B. 
&c., &c., &c. 


4 Companies, Mounted Infantry. 

3 Field Batteries, R.A. 

1 Company Royal Engineers. 

4 Battalions Infantry. 

With Staff and Departmental details, say some 
4,500 men and 000 horses. 

As such a contract will probably involve a consider¬ 
able annual expenditure. Lord Lansdovvne would be 
glad to know whether the Colony will be prepared to 
bear any portion of the annual cost 1 

On receipt of your reply it is proposed to authorise 
the General Officer Commanding, after conferring vvilli 
the High Commissioner, to negotiate a standing con¬ 
tract for a period of two years on the hues indicated m 
the Governor’s despatch. 

I am to mid that Mr. Chamberlain’s reply will be 
awaited before any further action is taken in the matter. 

I have, &c„ 

(Signed) G. Fleetwood Wilson. 

The Under Secretary of State, Colonial Otiicc. 


• War Oitiee to Colonial Office. 

070 — WB7—Secret. uth Aprj| 189S; 

Sir,—I am directed by the Secretory ot State for \\ ar 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 1 th 
ultimo No, . 147 / 0 . 4 , transmitting the copy of a despatch 
marked ‘‘Secret *' from the Governor of the Cape, m 
which His Excellency points out. the want of transport, 
Tnd of any adCate provision for collecting it at short 
notice, In^the event of military operations m South 

y ° u tha ; ‘S* 

lansdovvne lias given the question, of the provision o 
transport to meet such contingencies his most careful 

C °The Mtablishment and the upkeep of a permanent 
poses W V IK1 ’/ i l ar{ re annual expenditure for 

on*y, mvolTO SMb • *'S u , j,, time 

IfTpiW prepared to agree to the formation of 

S ”jn 'April*'’!'*”'the General Officer Comumriding 
South A Wiia was directed to look into the question of 

a; 

largo 

mconsoltation with Mr. Chamberlain, 

State negatived this contract which was estimated for a 

la T g n view' however, of the representation of Mr. 
Chamberlain, Lord Lansdovvne thinks that the time lias 
arrived when the matter may be again reviewe^, aH 
consultation with his military advisors, Bis Lordship 
L oTopS that local endeavours might now be made 
by tlS General to enter into a standing contract for 


Colonial Office to War Office. 

8358—S.—Secret, 

Downing Street, May 0, 1808. 

Sir,-! am directed by Mr. Secretary Chamberlain 
to acknowledge the receipt of vour letler No. 070/8487 
of the 14th ultimo, regarding the want of military 
transport in South Africa, in which it in proposed that, 
in view of the heavy expenditure winch would be en¬ 
tailed bv the establishment and upkeep of a permanent 
transport nucleus in the Cape, a contract should be 
entered into for transport sufficient to render mobile 
a force of about 4,500 men. 

2. I am to state, for the information of the Marquess 
of Xansdowne, that since the receipt of your letter 
Mr. Chamberlain has again given very careful considera- 
tion to the measures which the political situation m 
South Africa appears to demand. 

•$ \> liia liovdship is aware, there are a number of 
questions which, despite the anxiety of Her Majesty’s 
Government to preserve peace, may lead to a rupture 
with the South African Republic, and it may bo taken 
as probable that t he Government of the Republic would 
seize any favourable opportunity, offered by r^son of 
Her Majesty’s Government being involved In difficulties 
elsewhere, to assume suddenly a hostile attitude, lne 
Government of the Republic believe that they may rely 
upon the support of Dutch sympathisers at the tape 
and in Natal, and they intend to arm any adherents 
who in the event of hostilities, may be found vviUmg to 
loin ’them, for whom they have ample supplies of arms. 
The number of such adherents would m all probability 
depend chiefly on the turn taken by events at the out¬ 
break of hostilities, and for this reason, and also fur the 
sake of the loyal colonists in the Cap© and Natal, it is 
most desirable that Her Majesty’s forces should be ready 
at once to meet, ami ut least hold ui check until the 
arrival of reinforcements, any movement in force made 
from the T. V. Failure to do this, or delay would almost 
certainly entail humiliation and increased expense. 

4. It is, of course, for the Secretary of Stale for War 
to sav whether provision should he made for this purpose, 
but Mr Chamberlain is of opinion that the expense 
should not stand in the way of such minimum of prepara¬ 
tion as may be, in the Secretary of States opinion, 
necessary at least to secure this primary object. 

5 Subject to this, Mr. Chamberlain agrees that an 
arrangement should also be made with a contractor, 
as proposed in your letter, to hold ready for use when 
wanted sufficient transport to render mobile such a 
force 1 as his Lordship may consider necessary, certainly 
not less than that proposed. 
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„„ regard to the incident of the cost, I am to 
that Sir Alfred Milner represented the grave 
^, vv ..venience which might have resulted from the want 
of ready transport, had it been necessary to send troops 
into Basutoland, in connection with the recent disturb¬ 
ances, and that it appears to be essential that Mer 
Majesty’s Government should have an absolutely free 
hand to use the transport for such a purpose, which they 
could not have were the Cape, Colony to bear a portion 
of the expense, but a more serious reason for depre¬ 
cating an appeal to the Cape Government for a contri¬ 
bution to the cost of transport arises from the fact, 
that sympathy with the Transvaal undoubtedly exists 
amongst the Dutch in parts of the Colony. Such an 
appeal would give undue publicity to the proposed 
measures. These measures would be described in 
some quarters, either from conviction or for political 
purposes, a 3 being directed solely against the South 
African Republic. Acrimonious discussions in the 
Cape Parliament would take place, and the vote would 
very probably be rejected. 

7. I am to add that Mr. Chamberlain is also of opinion 
that an ample reserve of stores should be established. 
On the special subject of an adequate reserve of rifles 
and ammunition, Mr. Chamberlain proposes to address 
a separate communication to Lord Lansdowne, with 
reference to your letter No. 57, Cape, 5839, of the 23rd 
ultimo. 

8. I am to add, in conclusion, that Mr. Chamberlain 
considers that these measures should be carried out as 
quietly, but as quickly as possible. 

I have, <fec., 

Fred. Graham 


From the Quarter-Master-Gencral to the General Officer 
Commanding the Troops, South Africa. 

8th June, 1898. 

Sir,—I am directed to acquaint you that the Secretary 
of State for War has had under his consideration the 
question of providing sufficient transport to render 
mobile the force now serving in South Africa, and in 
connection therewith has approved of the following 
arrangements being made, viz. 

(1.) The early provision of animals, vehicles, &c., 
necessary to complete regimental transport 
establishments according to the scale laid 
down in Field Army Establishments (tents 
not being carried) for the troops now at 
Ladysmith and in East Kaffraria. 

( 3 .) The early purchase and storage at convenient 
station’s of vehicles and equipments to com¬ 
plete regimental transport for the remainder 
of the force in your command. 

(3.) A standing contract being entered into for 
the necessary animals to horse the vehicles 
alluded to in preceding paragraph within 
seven days of orders for mobilisation. 

(4.) A second standing contract being negotiated 
for the purpose of completing within 30 days 
the whole of the force now in South Africa 
with sufficient transport to enable it to move 
seven days from its base with the necessary 
supply and ammunition columns, bearer 
companies, <kc. 


In connection with (I), although the animals, < _ 

are being purchased to place the troops at Ladysmith 
and East Kaffraria in a state of mobility, it is in con¬ 
templation, if found practicable and politically desirable, 
to hire out the bulk of the animals on easy terms to 
loyal colonists residing in the immediate vicinity of the 
stations where the troops are quartered; or, failing 
that course, even to lend the mules out for their keep, 
retaining two spans for each Cavalry regiment or In 
fantry battalion for training and local transport purposes. 

It will be necessary for the animals hired out or lent 
to be kept in good condition and fit for use on active 
service. They must be liable to immediate recall on the 
demand of military authorities. 

The Marquis of Lansdowne has requested the Secretary 
of State for the Colonies to obtain the co-operation of 
the High Commissioner, and you should, therefore, 
place yourself in communication with Sir A. Milner 
on the subject and render a full report showing what is 
found feasible in this respect, giving details as to number 
of animals which it will be possible to hire out, and on 
what terms. 

Statements are enclosed showing the basis on which 
calculations have been made in this office for (1) and (2), 
and I am to authorize you to proceed with the local 
purchase of such vehicles, both for general service and 
ambulance purposes, as may be necessary to fully equip 
the troops at Ladysmith and East Kaffraria, except 
mounted Infantry, which have already been provided 
for, with regimental transport on the scale specified. 
Watercarts will be sent from England, also 10-span 
harness for all vehicles. In improvising ambulance 
wagons, the Service pattern stretchers will be used, 
and will be demanded in such quantities as may be 
found necessary. 

Steps are being taken to commence the purchase of 
mules in South America, on which subject you will 
receive further instructions. 

The whole of the vehicles purchased will be retained 
in store at stations with the troops, except two wagons 
per regiment or battalion. 

Before any definite steps are taken with regard to 
(3) and (4), I am to request that you will be so good as 
to furnish detailed estimates of the amount of transport 
that will be required under each contract, and any 
further information in your possession, for the considera¬ 
tion of Lord Lansdowne. 

With regard to the. purchase of vehicles, &c., locally, 
should you riot be able to obtain sufficient to complete 
your requirements within a reasonable period, steps 
will be taken to obtain any deficit from America ou 
your notifying your inability to obtain the number you 
require in South Africa. 

It is thought that the American pattern mule buck- 
wagon (with carrying capacity of between 3,000 and 
4,000 lbs.) should be obtained for a sum not exceeding 
£(30 each. 

It Is considered that civilian conductors will not be 
required for the two spans of mules intended to be 
attached to each regiment, but two natives (one driver 
and one leader) may be engaged for each span of 10 
animals, the numbers so employed, with rates of pay, 
&c., being reported in the Casualty Return for Army 
Service Corps. 

1 have, &c., 

C. J. Burnett, 
Q.M.G. 


\ 






APPENDIX: 


1’apkr “ A," showing the requirements in order to provide Regimental Transport¬ 
ed.) For the troops at Ladysmith. 

(6.) For the battalion and Mounted Infantry in East Kaflfraria. 


<SL 


Ladysmith. 


Unit. 


Vehicles 

Total 

Number of 

per Unit. 

Vehicles. 

Animals. 


I Cavalry regiment . 

1 Battalion Infantry. 

1 Brigade Division of 3 batteries, Royal Artillory 

1 Company Mounted Infantry 

Watercarts - - - - * - -. 

Ambulances. 


7 

2 

per battery. 


90 

70 

(SO 


Kiny Wiilianistwin and Graharnstaum. 


Unit. 

Vehicles 

Total 

Number of 

per Unit. 

Vehicles. 

Animals. 

1 Battalion Infahtty. 

7 

7 

70 

I Company Mounted Infantry. 

3 

_* 

30 

Watercarts ..... ... - 

■ •— 

2 

20 

Ambulances * - * - - 

1 

2 

20 

Total - - - 

11* 

140 


1 Totals of above—Watercarts, 6 ; aiubulauces, 6 ; American wagons, 29; or 41 vehicles, and 410 mules, requiring' 
41 sets of 10-span harness. 

* The provision of regimental transport vehicles has been authorised for Mounted Infantry since preparation of 
this paper. 


“B,” showing the numbers of vehicles and sets of harness necessary to equip the remainder of the Force 
in South Africa (not included in Paper “ A ”) with Regimental Transport. 


Unit. 

Vehicles per [ 

Total 


unit. j 

vehicles, 


1 Cavalry regiment - - ... 

1 Mountain battery, Royal Artillery 

9 

» 


3 

3 


2 battalions Infantry 

1 company Army Service Corps 

3 companies Mounted Infantry 

7 

2 

14 

Natal (excluding 
Ladysmith). 

Watercarts - ... 

i— 

6 


Ambulances 

1 

6 J 


Total - - * 


40 


2 battalions Infantry. 

2 companies Mounted Infantry 

7 

14 

Carm Colony (ex 

1 company Army Service Corps 

2 

2 

eluding East¬ 

Watercarts.- 


4 

ern Frontier). 

Ambulances - - 

1 

3 

Total - * - 


23 





Requires 

) Ambulances. 

10 Watercarts. 

4*1 American wagons. 


) 


63 vehicles. 

63 sets harness. 
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War Office to the Colon ial Office. 


079- 8520—Secret. 


0th June, 1808. 

Sir, -I am directed by the Secretary of State for War 
to acknowledge the receipt of your Secret letter of nth 
ultimo regarding Lite necessity for providing transport 
to render mobile the Force now in South Africa. 

In reply T sun to acquaint you, for the information 
of Mr. Secretary Chamberlain, that the Marquess of 
Landsdowne, on the recommendation of his military 
advisers, has approved of the following arrangements in 
connection with this service, viz.:— 

(1) The early provision of sufficient regimental 

transport to enable the troops now stationed 
at Ladysmith in Natal, and at Grahams town, 
and Kingwilliarnstovm in Cape Colony, to 
take the Field at short notice. 

(2) To purchase and retain on charge in Natal and 

Cape Colony sufficient vehicles, harness, 
etc., to provide the remainder of the troops 
in South Africa with equipment., hut not 
with animals for Regimental Transport. 

( 3 ) To negotiate after consulting the General 

Officer Commanding, South Africa, a standing 
coil tract, for animals to horse the vehicles 
referred to in the preceding paragraph, 
within soven days. 

(4) Also to consult General Goodenough ns to the 

terms, Ac., on which a second standing 
contract can be effected to secure within 
30 days sufficient vehicles, animals, Ac., 
to complete the whole force in South Africa 
with the requisite general accessory services 
of Supply and Ammunition Columns, Field 
Hospitals, Ac., for active field operations at 
a moderate distance from its base. 

As tiro expenditure connected with the maintenance 
of the establishment of drivers and animals necessary 
under (I) would amount to the sum of £18,000 per 
annum at least; and as all the animals (viz., 470) 
could not be profitably employed on War Department 
services during peace, Lord Lansdowne would be glad 
if Mr. Chamberlain, should he see no political objection 
would move the High Commissioner to assist the General 
Officer Commanding, South Africa, in making arrange¬ 
ments for letting out a number of the mules on easy 
terms, or failing this, for lending them to loyal Colonists 
residing in the vicinity of Ladysmith, Grahamstown, 
and Kingwilliamstown. The animals so lured out or 
lent, should be subject to immediate recall for military 
purposes. 

In conclusion, 1 am to express his Lordship’s opinion 
that the foregoing arrangements, when completed, 
will be adequate for present requirements and if Mr. 
Chamberlain will use his influence with Sir Alfred Milner 
in the manner above indicated, it will probably assist 
materially in reducing the large expenditure necessarily 
contingent on the upkeep of establishments which cannot 
be profitably utilised. 

I have, Ac. 

(Signed) R. H. Knox. 

The Under Secretary of State, Colonial Office, S.W. 


to trustworthy persona, subject to immediate recall fat 
anytime for military purposes. I am to suggest, ffV- 
the consideration of the Marquess of Lansdowne, that, 
in any contract for further transport which may be 
negotiated, it would be desirable to insert a clause 
providing that, at least, one quarter of the total number 
of vehicles and animals required should bo supplied 
within seven days, one half within fourteen days, and 
the balance within thirty days. Such an arrangement, 
it is presumed, would enable a large proportion of the 
forces to take the field without delay, this being the object 
of chief importance from a political point of view. 

I have, Ac., 

Fbkd. Gkaham. 



From General Officer Commanding, South Africa, to 
the Director of Military Intelligence. 

Cape Town, 19th July, 1898. 

Sir,—I have the honour to forward herewith a copy _ 
of a secret letter, dated 25th April, 1898, received by . . 
me from the Prime Minister of Cape Colony on the sub¬ 
ject of the defence of Kimberley. 

2. Lieut.-Colonel Trotter, C.M.G., Commanding Royal 
Artillery, South Africa, was detailed to proceed to 
Kimberley and draw up the report cnlled for. 

3. I enclose a copy of Lieut.-Colonel Trotter's report, 
and a plan of Kimberley marked by him. 

4. I would invito particular attention to tho fulness 
and excellence of Lieut.-Colonel Trotter's report, ami to 
the skill and discretion he has displayed in drawing it 
up and in bringing forward points which, though not 
mentioned in Sir Gordon Spring’s letter, are of great 
importance in any consideration of the defence of 
Kimberley. 

5. Fending the development of the Cape Colony 
election, I am retaining the original of the enclosed. 

6. I shall forward to you later a copy of my covering 
minute, in which I shall draw attention to tho necessity 
for the presence at all times at Kimberley of au official 
authorised to put in motion the machinery of the pro¬ 
posed defence. 

1 have, Ac., 

W. H. Goodenough, Lieut.-Qeneral. 


Tape 
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Colonial Office to War Office. 

13057—S.—Secret. 

Downing Street, 25th June, 1898. 
Sir-I am directed by Mr. Secretary Chamberlain 
to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, marked 
“Secret,” of the 9th instant, relative te the arrange¬ 
ment to be made for military transport m Sou h Africa 
fo\ The High Commissioner for South Africa and 
the Governor of Natal arc being consulted as to whether 
the mules, which it wall be neceS^ to purchase for 
the transport service, cap be either lured out or lent 


Prime Minister’s Office, 

Cape Town, 25th April, 1898. 

Sir,—I understand, from a minute which ministers 
have received from his Excellency the Governor, dated 
1st April, 1898, that you are desirous of being made 
acquainted with the steps proposed to be taken os regards 
the defence of Kimberley, to the importance of which 
serious attention has recently been drawn by the Colonial 
Defence Committee. 

Before sending a reply to his Excellency’s minute 
above quoted, 1 shall be glad to learn whether, as a pre¬ 
liminary measure, you would be prepared to detail an 
Officer to proceed to Kimberley and draw up a report 
based on the following lines :— 

(1) The defence of Kimberley, for the present, to 

he so arranged as to enable (in case of sudden 
attack) whatever troops may be quartered 
there to hold their own until a force can be 
sent up from the Colony to their assistance. 

(2) * Local means for such a defence to be used. It 

is thought that the masses of d&ris from the 
different mines might prove of considerable 
advantage if skilfully utilized. 

(3) The plan of defence Bkould be as clear and 

simple as possible, as it would probably have 
to be carried out at first by the Officer Com¬ 
manding the Volunteer Force in Kimberley. 

(4) Information would also be useful for Govern¬ 
ment on the following pointsMinimum 
number of troops, anil calibre of guns con¬ 
sidered absolutely necessary to hold Kimber¬ 
ley against an attack, even for a short time. 








'A report and sketch might also be drawn up 
showing (if Kimberley had to be abandoned) 
how the bridge over the. Orange River could 
beat be held until reinforcements arrived. 
(6; The approximate cost of such a scheme of 
defence might also be furnished as a guide. 

]. may add that all expenses connected with drawing 
up this" report will gladly be met by Government. 

I have, &c., 

J. Gordon Sprigg. 


_Ci79_ 
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TRANSPORT, MOBILISATION. 

From the General Officer Commanding, South Africa, 
to the Under Secretary of State for War. 

Cape Town, 20th July, 1898. 

Sir,—With reference to your letter No. 079/8520 of 

- the 8th June last, I have the honour to inform you that 

— no difficulty has been experienced either in the Cape 
Colony or in Natal in making satisfactory contracts for 
the wagons, at a price approximate to that mentioned 
in your letter. 

As regards the contracts for animals in the Cape 
Colony, ( am in communication with Messrs. Weil, and 
the General Officer Commanding, Natal, is in communi¬ 
cation with the leading contractors of that colony with 
a view to obtaining tenders. 

1 should be glad of information on the following 
points :— 

(1) Is it intended that two spans of mules should he 
kept in each regiment, or battalion in South 


Africa, or only in the units q> 

Ladysmith or in the Eastern Province ? 

(2) As already pointed out in ray cable of 1st July, 

it is necessary to provide carts for the carriage 
of tools, ammunition and medical stores. 
Wagons are unsuitable for this service, and 
further, the seven wagons allowed are fully 
loaded with the stores, supplies, blankets, 
&.C., necessary to enable a battalion to take 
the field. May I purchase these ? 

(3) In Paper “ B ” the mention of Army Service 

Corps companies in Natal and in the Cape 
Colony is not quite understood, as no such 
units exist in either place. Am I to assume 
that these wagons are for the Headquarter 
Staff of an expeditionary force 1 
I have, Axs., 

W. H. Goodenotjgb, Lieut.-General, 
Commanding Troops, South Africa 


Transport for Mobilisation. 

From the General Officer Commanding, South Africa, 
to the Under Secretary of State for War. 

Cape Town, 10th August, 1898. o K. No. 
Sir,—With reference to War Office letter, 079/8520, - 
of 8th June, 1898, I have the honour to forward a 
statement of the amount of transport that would be 
required for the troops in the Cape Colony, and of the 
probable terms, sources of supply, &c. A similar state¬ 
ment as regards Natal will be sent shortly. 
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1 Contract 1. 

A battalion of Infantry with a maeliine gun would require the following, to carry baggage, blankets, waterproof 
sheets, two days’ rations and wood for men, and five days’ mealies for animals 


Number of Vehicles. 

Mules. 

i Drivers (native). 

7 wagons. 

2 Seotch carts - - - - - - 

4 S.A.A. carts (or adapted Scotch carts) - 

Pack for S.A.A.. 

Pack for signalling - -. 

1 machine gun. - 

1 watercart -. 

Spare, 10 per cent.. 

Total - - - 

70 

12 

24 

8 

1 

1 

4 

12 

1 14 

2 

4 

; Lead by soldiers. 

'i 

i 

132 

A l 22 1 

A Mounted Infantry company would require— 

Vehicles. 

Mules. 

Drivers (native).. 

2 wagons. . 

20 

4 

1 Scotch cart - . 

0 

1 

Total - - - i 

26 

5 


The troops in the Eastern Province will shortly be in possession of the full establishment of transport animals ; 
the contractor will therefore only have to supply animals for the troops in the Peninsula as follows 

Two battalions at 132 .- 264 

Three Mounted Infantry companies at 26 . 78 * 

For two wagons, A.S.C., at 10.- 20* 

For three ambulances at 6.18 * 

For two watercarts at 4. - 8* 

* 10 per cent, spare on.- - 12 

Total - - - 400 


Messrs. Weil state that they are prepared to deliver this number of mules at Cape Town and Wy.iberg 
within seven days of demand at £'40 per inuie. 


































ROYAL COMMISSION' ON THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Contract 2. 

The following would he required ;— 


§L, 


Supplies - 
Ammunition Column 
Bearer. Company 
Field Hospital - 
Spore 


Wagons. 

J Carts. 

Watercarts. 

Ambulances. 

Mules. | 

Driver*. 

50 

j 

_ !.' 


500 

100 

7 

4 


p - 

114 1 

18 

| 2 

. - — V; 

1 

10 

84 

15 

4 

- 

2 


48 | 

10 




- 

72 

7 

63 

* 

3 

10 

794 

150 


If ox transput were used for the Supply Column, 30 
ox wagons would replace the 50 mule wagons ; ox 
transport is not considered suitable for the Ammunition 
Column or for the medical units if mules are available. 

The contractor would therefore have to supply — 

63 wagons with 630 mules. * 

4 Scotch carts with 24 mules. 

To horso ambulances, watercarts and as spare 
140 mules. 

If ox transport is used— 

30 ox wagons with 480 oxen. 

13 mule wagons with 130 oxen. 

To horse ambulances, watercarts and as spare, 
94 oxen. 

Messrs. Wei] are prepar ed to deliver this transport at 
any railway station in the Cape Colony within 30 days 
of demand at the following rates 

Wagons complete, 115/. each (new harness, 5/. 
oxtra). 

Mules, 40/. each. 

Scotch carts with harness complete, 46/. each. 

Oxen, 17/. 10#. each. 

Messrs. Weil do not ask for any subsidy or premium. 

It should be explained that a large number of mules 
nowin South Africa are imported animals, and Messrs. 
Weil have asked their price, which is high compared to 
that formerly asked, to enable thorn to supply a class of 
animals such as they Could recommend. 

I have, 

W. H. Goodjsnough, Lieut.-General, 

Commanding Troops, South Africa. 


The Mounted Infantry vehicles will be at King 
William’s Town, they will require 26 mules. It is pro* 
posed to divide the remainder as follows 


King Williamstown. 
4 Wagons 
2 S.A.A. Carts 
1 Scotch Cart 
1 Machine Gun 
1 Ambulance - 
1 Water Cart 
M.L Transport 
Spare - 


Mules. 

- 40 

- 12 


Total 

Graham's Toion. 
3 Wagons 
2 S.A.A. Carts 
1 Scotch Cart 
1 Machine Gun 
1 Ambulance 
1 Water Cart 
Spare 


104 


Mules. 

30 

- 12 
- 6 


• Total 


5 

64 


Subject.—Mobilisation. 

From General Officer Commanding, South Africa, to 
the Under Secretary of State for War. 

C.K. No. B.—306—3G.—Secret. 

Cape Town, 24th August, 1S98. 
Sir,—With reference to War Office letter No. 079/8520 
(Secret), of the 8th June, 1898, I have the honour to 
report the following progress which has been made in 
the matter of mobilisation up to the present date:— 
When the wagons and carls now ordered and machine 
’War Office guns* have been received, and the mules have arrived 
Letter, No.54 from South America, the position of the troops in the 
—Machine Cape Colony as regards mobilisation will be as follow's :— 
Guns—405, 

dated 6 July , r , . TJ 

lx»8. 1. Eastern Province. 

The troops at King William's Town and Graham’s 
Town will be in possession of their full war equipment 
of vehicles, harness and animals. 

The total number of vehicles authorised for the 
Eastern Province is :— 

For Mounted Infantry: 

2 Wagons, 1 Scotch Cart. 

For Battalion: 

7 Wagons, 4 S.A.A. Carts, 2 Scotch Carts, 
2 Machine Guns. 

Also, 2 Ambulances, 2 Water Carta. 
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Authority for nine pack animals for each Battalion 
has been asked for—eight for S. A .A. and one for signal¬ 
ling gear. 

They should be distributed thus :— 

King William’s Town, 6 (1 per company and 
signalling). 

Graham’s Town, 3 (1 per company). 

This will bring the totals to the following 
King W’illiam’s Town - - - - 110 

Graham’s Town.07 

Total, Eastern Province - - - 177 


Of these one span of 10, with two drivers, is to be kept 
at each place, the remainder to be hired or lent out to 
persons in the neighbourhood, under arrangements 
now being made. 

Mobilisation stores at each Statiou will be completed: 

(1) The Mounted Infantry according to the scale laid 
down and approved by the General Officer Commanding. 

(2) The Iufantry according to a special Beale which 
gives certain stores to each place, e.g., butchery imple¬ 
ments and medical stores and comforts, so that the 
Graham's Town detachment can act independently. 

The loads of the wagons would therefore, until the 
Battalion was concentrated, differ from that laid down 
in the Iufantry Load Tables, e.g., the Scotch Cart would 
have to carry both tools and medical stores. These 
modifications will have to be worked out by the Officer 
Commanding Troops at each Station. 

Dp 





























Kail way 
transport- 


Ml 


Supplies. 


Railway 

transport. 


'Ambulances, though not properly regimental 
would accompany the troops in tihe first 
-instance and remain with them until other orders were 
Issued. Probably they would be eventually taken for 
the Bearer Company. 

.Fourteen days preserved meat is stored at each Station, 
also medical comforts for the same period, i.e., two 
medical comfort panniers at each Station. 

Three thousand emergency rations have been promised 
by War Office letter fio. 53/Cape/3879, dated 26th 
July, 1698. When received, one ration per man, with 
a margin, will be stored at each Station. 

These quantities except the emergency rations are 
all in excess of what would be carried by the Regimental 
Transport, but should accompany the troops in the train, 
and would be left at the Station where they detrain, in 
charge of the railway officials, to be brought up later as 
required, or eventually handed over to the Army Service 
Corps. 

Tables are being prepared by the General Manager, 
Cape Government Railways, which will show the 
number and composition of the trains required to move 
the troops at each Station. Copies of these will be sent 
to the Officers Commanding Troops at King William’s 
Town and Graham’s Town, who will order an Officer 
at each Station to examine the railway stations with 
reference to the entraining of troops and render a report 
to the Chief Staff Officer. 

The troops at each Station will practise loading a 
loaded wagon on a railway truck. 


<9L 

t, and 


Tables showing the mobilisation, equipment, 
supplies to be drawn, and load tables are being prepared. 

Vehicles, harness, saddlery, pantaloons, and patties 
for four additional companies are held in Ordnance 
charge at Cape Town. Should nob mobilisation stores 
for these be held as well 1 

Vehicles and harness for two Battalions will be held 
in Ordnance charge at Cape Town. 

The War Office have promised that we should be War Office 
allowed to keep separate mobilisation stores for the Letter, No. 57 
troops in South Africa, and state that they are drawing —Natal 5690, 
up revised mobilisation store tables for troops in South oJTj 18{JS 
Africa. As soon as these arrive it is imperative that the z uno - 
stores for each unit should be kept separate. At present 
the accommodation in the stores is inadequate, therefore 
a store will have to be hired. 


The total number of vehicles authorised for the 
Battalion in the Cape Peninsula is 
For Mounted Infantry Companies— 


6 Wagons. 

3 Scotch Carts. 


For two Battalions— 
14 Wagons. 

4 Scotch Carts. 

2 Machine Guns. 
8 S.A.A. Carts. 

2 Water Carts. 


2. Cape Peninsula. 

The Mounted Infantry Companies at Wynberg will 
be in possession of their war equipment of vehicles, viz.: 
2 Wagons. 

1 Scotch, cart each. 


The two Battalions in the Peninsula would require 
the following to render them mobile 
132 Hides } 

30 Drivers loach,' 

1 Conductor J 


They will have a peace equipment of— 
8 Mules. 

1 Driver each. 


There will also be stored at Cape Town 

■ 20 mules 


They will require to complete— 1 
18 Mules 
5 Drivers each. 


A.S.C., 2 wagons, requiring - 
Ambulance, 3 wagons requiring 
Water carts, 2 extra requiring 


The total number of conductors, drivers and mules required to complete would bo 


Units. 

Conductors. 

Drivers. 

Mules. 

3 Mounted Infantry Companies - 

_ 

15 

*54 

+2 Infantry Battalions. 

2 

60 

*264 

Army Service Corps - - - - - - 

A;.'; 

4 

20 

Ambulances - - - 


6 

18 

Extra watercarte . . 

—'" 

2 

8 


2 

87 

364 


No Regimental Transport Officers would be required, 
but wagou-men at the rate of one per wagon, with 
Non-commissioned Officer in charge, will be. detailed. 

With a force operating in the field, un officer would 
have to be appointed as baggage-master to take charge 
of the massed transport on the line of march. 

There is sufficient preserved meat in store to supply 
the troops with what is carried regiment ally. 

As units draw their groceries in bulk here, they will 
have enough to provide the first issue of the two days* 
supplies carried regimentally. 

Further supplies would have to be at once purchased 
by the Officer Commanding Army Service Corps. 

Tables are being drawn up by the General Manager, 
Cape Government Railways. 

The General Manager and the Traffic Manager can 
be trusted with confidential information as to any 
contemplated move of troops by rail. 

The question of feeding men and animals on the 
journey will be considered. The refreshment contrac¬ 
tors must be warned by telegram if possible; if this cannot 


bo done owing to the exigencies of secrecy, the necessary 
food, forage and fuel, must be put in the trains, also 
buckets for watering horses, in addition to that to be 
carried by the regimental transport. 

There are stored at the Cape equipment for Medical. 

3 Bearer Companies. 

3 Field Hospitals. 

The Principal Medical Officer has drafted a scheme 
for providing the personnel for one of each, and for 
detailing the necessary Medical Officers for units. This 
scheme will require careful examination and discussion, 
and it must be considered whether it would be possible 
to ascertain what Civil Practitioners would be willing 
to offer their services. Although this is done at home 
in drawing up mobilization schemes, in this country 
political circumstances render it more difficult. 

The transport for these units will he supplied by 
contract at 30 days’ notice. 

The question of a stationary hospital for the fine of 
communications and reserve Field Hospitals will be 
worked out, also for a Base Hospital. 


1 24 on peace establishment makes total 78. 
t 1 watercart j»er battalion, 
i Includes 10 per cent, spare, c 


t 1 watercart j»er battalion. 

i, and fl mules per battalion for S.A.A. and signalling gear. 
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3. Orders. 

soon as the state of preparation here sketched is 
complete, mobilization orders will be drawn up and 
issued to all concerned. 

These orders will be so drawn, that on the receipt 
of the order to mobilize, each individual will know 
exactly what to do without reference to Headquarters. 

The Staff will then be left free to deal with ether 
matters, and will not be troubled with questions from 
Commanding Officers. 

When the orders are issued, each Commanding Officer 
and Head of Department will draft the orders he would 
issue down to the smallest detail, and send them to the 
Chief Staff Officer for perusal. These orders will be 
carefully scrutinized by the Staff, and sent back for 
correction and return until they are complete. 

When finally completed, these draft orders will he 
kept by units always at hand, ready for use if required. 

I have ifee., 

(Signed) W. H. Goodknouch, 
Lieut.-Gencral, 

Commanding Troops, South Africa. 


From the Assistant Adjutant-General to the Ocneral 

Officer Commanding South Africa (Sir William 
Butler.) 

War Office, 21st December, 1898. 

Sir,—(1) The extensive military preparations which 
have recently been made by the South African Republic 
have greatly changed the strategic situation in South 
Africa. As a consequence of these preparations the 
troops in the command were increased last year by 
considerable reinforcements, but even with this increase 
they remain much inferior in strength to the numbers 
which the Dutch Republics, or even the Transvaal 
alone, could place hi the field. Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment have no special reason to apprehend any hostilities 
with the Republics in the immediate future, but as a 
matter of military precaution it is essential that the 
possibility of such hostilities should be borne in mind, 
and that the defensive measures should be definitely 
arranged which, during the early stages of the war, 
would be necessary pending the arrival of an expedition¬ 
ary • force from England. These arrangements have 
from time to time formed the subject of correspondence 
between this department and your predecessor, but as 
they are by no means yet complete m character the 
Commander-in-Chief considers it desirable that your 
attention should be specially invited to the matter on 
your taking up command. 

I am, therefore, directed by the Secretary of State for 
War to review briefly the situation. 

(a) The treaty recently concluded between the 
Transvaal and the Orange Free State renders it prob¬ 
able that in a war with the former we shall find the sister- 
Republic ranged against us. But even if the Govern¬ 
ment of the Free State refrains from taking active part, 
in the campaign, it is reasonable to anticipate that, 
as in 1800-1, that Government will find it difficult to 
adequately fulfil the responsibilities of a neutral State 
and restrain its burghers from individually joining the 
forces of the Transvaal. 

The latest information in the possession of the War 
Office as to the military strength of the two States will 
be found in the recent pamphlet entitled “ Military 
Notes on the Dutch Republics of South Africa," copies 
of which are in your possession. Yon will observe that 
in that publication it is estimated that the total forces 
of the two Republics amount to over 40,000 inen, and 
that of these some 21,000 would be available for offen¬ 
sive operations beyond their frontiers. It is known 
that projects for such offensive operations have actually 
been under the consideration of the War Department 
of Pretoria, but although an attempt may be made on 
Kimberley, and the northern strip of Natal may l>e 
)ccupied by the Boers, yet it is considered to be unlikely 
that any further serious advance into the heart of either 
Colony would be undertaken. Raids, however, of 
2,000 to 3,000 men may be expected, and it is against 
such raids that careful preparation on your part is 
necessary. 
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(3) It is evident that at the opening of such a campai&] 
as that under consideration, the Imperial troops at 
present in the command would be inadequate for any 
other than a defensive attitude pending the arrival of 
reinforcements from England. The frontiers of the 
Transvaal and the Free State are conterminous with 
English territory for over 1,000 miles, but the defence 
of this enormous frontier by Her Majesty’s troops is 
impossible to contemplate. Southern Rhodesia, although 
a possible objective for a Boer raid, must rely entirely 
for its defence from its own load forces, and although 
the railway line from Kimberley to Buluwayo is of some 
strategic importance, yet its protection north of the 
Yaal River would be altogether out of our power during 
the earlier stages of the war. Basutoland may also be 
eliminated from defensive calculations, as its invasion 
by the Boers would be improbable ; moreover, the 
Basutos, if invaded, would be able for some time to 
maintain an effective resistance. 

The frontier, therefore, the observation and defence 
of which appears to need definite consideration, may bo 
held to extend in Cape Colony from Fourteen Streams 
Bridge in the north to the south-west corner of Basuto¬ 
land, and to include in Natal the triangle, of which. 
Charlestown is the apex, and a line drawn from Mont 
aux Sources to the latongancni District of Zululand, 
the base. 

The mountains and broken country of Basutoland 
and Griqualand East, which lies between Natal and the 
Cape Colony, is unpierced by railways and ill-supplied 
with roads. It must be accepted, therefore, that a force 
acting on the defensi ve in Natal will be out of touch with 
a force in Cape Colony, and the two can only operate 
from separate bases. 

As regards the Cape frontier, for the portion lying 
between Basutoland and Hopetown railway bridge, 
the Orange River forms a military obstacle of some im¬ 
portance, impassable as a rule during the first three 
months of the year, except at the bridges, and even at 
other times difficult to cross owing to its quicksands and 
liability to sudden flood. Between Hopetown railway 
bridge and the Vaal the frontier is, however, protected 
by no physical features, and lies open to invasion. 

' As regards the Natal frontier its salient confers on the 
enemy facilities for cutting our line of communications 
and for out Hanking at pleasure the positions of Laing’s 
Nek and the Biggavsberg. This facility is accentuated 
by the influence, of the Drakensberg, which forms a 
screen, behind which an enemy can assemble unobserved 
and debouch on our flank through Its numerous passes. 
These passes, however, have been recently examined 
(vide Intelligence Division publication, Report on 
Communications in Natal north of Ladysmith) and found 
to be for the most part but rough mountain tracks 
available for raids, but unsuitable for the advance of 
any large force accompanied by transport. To this 
Y r nn Reenen’s Pass, through which the railway and the 
main road issue from Natal into the Free State, and 
Laing’s Nek (across and under which the main road 
and railway pass into the Transvaal) are notable excep¬ 
tions, and the possession of these two passes necessarily 
carry with them great strategical advantages. 

(4) An appreciation of the relative importance of 
the defence of the two frontiers of Cape Colorty and Natal 
would, no doubt, be assisted if the line by which the 
main advance on the Transvaal will ultimately be under¬ 
taken were determined, but I am to say that in the 
Comnuuuler-in-Chief’s opinion the plan for offensive 
operations must depend upon the political and military 
situation of the moment, and cannot now be definitely 
fixed. The fact, however, that an offensive advance 
will ultimately be undertaken as soon as sufficient forces 
have arrived, must be especially borne in mind in con¬ 
sidering arrangements for the first or defensive stage 
of the campaign. 

(5) The frontier of the Capo Colony above defined 
covers a distance of about 320 miles; it is obvious* 
therefore, that with the very small force available only 
certain strategical points can be held. These points 
were considered by your predecessor in his letter of the 
30 t.h September, 1896 (printed with Intelligence Division 
publication, “ Reconnaissance of the Bridges over the 
Vaal and Orange Rivers ’’), to be the railway bridges over 
the Vaal River at Fourteen Streams, and over the Oi ange 
River at Bethulie, Norval’s Pont, and near Hoprtown, 
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'ill/ks the road bridges crossing the Orange River 
-rieap/Coleslierg, at Bethulie, and possibly the Aliwal 
Nfirth Bridge. In this letter "Lieut.-General Sir^ W. 
Goodenough indicated generally certain dispositions 
he contemplated for the protection of these bridges. 
Later, when in 1897 a battalion had been sent from 
England to the eastern province of the Cape Colony, 
General Goodenougli further reported in his letter dated 
the 6th June, 1897, the arrangements he had made for 
pushing this battalion on an emergency rapidly to the 
frontier; these arrangements were approved by War 
Office letter No. 079/8310 of the 24th July, 1897. 

So far, however, aa the Commander-in-Chief is aware, 
the details of mobilization for the defence of the Cape 
frontier have not yet been worked out, nor has the contin¬ 
gency been faced of difficulties arising with the Trans¬ 
vaal at a time when this conntry is threatened with, or 
actually engaged in, a war with a European Power. 

In considering this contingency, it must be borne in 
mind that, of the 2£ battalions quartered in the Cape 
Peninsula, two form the war garrison of the coaling 
station, and the other half battalion would proceed 
immediately to Mauritius on mobilization. 

In addition to the bridges on the Cape frontier the 
important town of Kimberley must be defended, but 
from a report by Lieut.-Colonel Trotter, R.A., which is 
now ’ under the Commander-in-Chief’s consideration, 
it is gathered that the local forces, when properly 
organized, would be a sufficient garrison. 

It is also desirable that, if possible, the left hank of the 
Orange River from Aliwal North to Hopetown should be 
watched by mounted patrols ; for this duty it 1ms been 
suggested that the Cape Mounted Police would form a 
useful body of men (vide Intelligence Division publica¬ 
tion, “ Reconnaissance Reports on the Lines of Advance 
through the Orange-Free State.”) 

C. For the defence of Natal, the general outline of a 
scheme was submitted by your predecessor in his letter 
of the 14th of July, 1897, and was approved by the 
Secretary of State for War in War Office secret letter of 
3rd of September, 1897. It is not known, however, 
whether the details of this scheme have been fully 
worked out locally. Defensive operations on the Natal 
side are simplified by the fact that the Imperial troops 
in that Colony have no responsibility for guarding the 
mercantile harbour of Durban. 

(7) Raving in view the above facts, Lord Lansdowne 
desires that you will forward at ari early date detailed 
and full statement of the distributions you would propose 
1,o make of the troops which would be available for 
frontier defence in the event of hostilities with the Dutch 
Republics; the dispositions should contemplate two 
conditions— 

(a.) That of peace in Europe. 

(6.) That of war between Great Britain and a 
Maritime Power. 

The Secretary of State for War further requests that 
you will report what period would elfipse after receipt 
of orders to mobilize before the troops would be ready 
to take up their dispositions. This period should be 
calculated on existing resources and existing arrange¬ 
ments, and not on any modification of such arrange- 
inenta which may result from letters on the subject of 
the scale of transport, equipment, and other mobiliza¬ 
tion details, which are being addressed to you separately. 

(8) As regards the co-operation of the Colonial Forces, 
you should use your discretion in deciding whether 
in the present political situation at the Cape and in 
Natal, it is desirable to consult the Colonial authorities 
on such a point. You will, of course, however, consult 
Sir A. Milner on his return to South Africa. 

(9) The Commander-in-Chief proposes eventually 
to request you to draw up a definite scheme for the 
frontier defence of Souh Africa on the same lines as 
that of the Cape Peninsula ; tho modifications, however, 
which may be made in the present scale and distribution 
of transport, would entail so great an alteration in the 
details of any such scheme, that for the present it will 
suffice if you will report on the lines indicated in para¬ 
graph 7. 

k am, however, to add that if any scheme of frontier 
defence has been elaborated locally, either in Natal or 


in Cape Colony, or any mobilization orders for 
purpose prepared, copies should be at once transmitted 
to this office for the Commander-in-Chiefs information 
and consideration. 

I have, Ac., 

F. W. Stopfokd, 

A.A.ff. 


§L 


From the Assistant Adjutant-General to the General 
Officer Commanding, South Africa. 

War Office, 21st December, 1898. 

Sir,—1. With reference to your letter No. B/306/35, 40116 

dated 24th August, 1898,1 am directed by the Secretary South Afrira 
of State for War to inform you that, in conjunction with * i 
the Commander-in-Chief, he has had under considerar 
tion the arrangements for the mobilisation of the troops 
in South Africa for frontier defence. 

2. A separate communication has been addressed to 
you on the subject of the detailed defensive dispositions, 
which would bo necessary during the early stages of a 
war, pending the arrival of an expeditionary force from 
England. It is not proposed to recur to that subject 
in the present letter, but I am to point out that, in 
fixing the scale of mobilisation equipment for each unit, 
it will be advisable to keep in view the duties which it 
would have to discharge during the period referred to. 

As the redistribution of the troops in South Africa, for 
defence purposes, involves the rapid seizure of certain 
strategic points on the frontier, it is important to shorten 
the period of mobilisation and of concentration by any 
moans which will not impair the efficiency of the troops 
for the special duties assigned to them. It may, for 
example, be possible to reduce the first provision of 
transport for units, or portions of units, detailed for 
more or less sedentary guard duties at points of strategic 
importance, to a scale lower than that which would be 
necessary if they were employed offensively in the field. 

On the other hand, a unit Avhich would from the first / 
he organised as part of a field force will require transport 
on a more liberal scale, though even in this case it may 
perhaps be possible to entrain and despatch the unit 
before the whole of its transport is actually in its pos¬ 
session. 

3. 1 am, therefore, to request that you will, in the 
first instance, complete your considerations of the 
questions laid before you in the secret letter already 
referred to, and that, when you have determined the 
most advantageous distribution of the troops at your 
disposal for frontier defence, you will then proceed to 
review the various reserves of stores and the other 
resources which have been placed at the disposal of your 
predecessor during the last two or three years, with a 
view to suggesting any readjustments, as between the 
various units under your command, of the scales of 
transport and equipment at present authorised. The 
scale of transport proposed for the battalion in the 
Eastern Province of Cape Colony may be capable of 
reduction. On the other hand, the troops at Maritzburg 
would, under present arrangements, be delayed for 
want of draft animals for a period of seven days, and 
you may find it necessary to revise the transport con¬ 
tract in Natal, or to make arrangements for these 
units to take the field with a reduced scale of transport 
in the first instance. Lastly, the mobilisation arrange¬ 
ments for the troops now quartered in the Cape Peninsula 
will have to be specially considered, having regard to the 
fact that, in some contingencies, these troops cannot be 
counted upon for frontier defence. 

4. As regards the general subject of the regimental 
transport of units the Commander-in-Chief wishes you 
to furnish for his information copies of the load tables 
upon which you propose to base the scales of transport 
of the various units. It is not understood why five 
days’ mealies for animals are thought necessary when 
only two days’ rations for men are carried (General 
Officer Commanding’s confidential letter, No. B/306/35, 
dated 10th August, 1898). The rough estimate upon 
which tho purchase of transport wasoriginally authorised 
assumed two days’ supplies for men and animals, with 
reliance on supply columns accompanying a large force, 
but this is a question which you will doubtless take into 
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;ion when readjusting the scales of transport 
joifr/t^^arious units to suit your actual requirements. 
Inr Compiling tables of loads you may find it convenient 
to refer to the tables given in the .Regulations for Field 
Forces in South Africa, printed at Maritzburg in 1681, 
and in the Regulations for Field Service in Bechuana- 
land, issued by Sir Charles Warren in 1884. 

5. It will, of course, not bo necessary to adhere rigidly 
to the proportions of ammunition, rations, tools, &c., 
laid down in War Establishments, 1898, but the general 
constitution of various units should be adhered to ; for 
example, a machine gun should he regarded as an 
integral portion of an Infantry battalion, and if necessary, 
an additional machine gun will be authorised for each 
Mounted Infantry company, in order to assimilate its 
establishment to that laid down for Mounted Infantry 
in War Establishments. 

*6. The extent to which the combatant units should 
be supported by ammunition columns, bearer com¬ 
panies, field hospitals, supply columns and bakery 
sections will be a matter for your careful consideration. 
It is presumed, however, that such units would not be 
required as part of the garrison of defended posts, and 
that field forces would be provided with bearer com¬ 
panies, field hospitals, and possibly small ammunition 
columns only, supplies and bakery stores being carried 
by units as in the case of the Bechuanaland Field Force. 
In making the necessary arrangements you are at liberty 
to draw upon any of the reserve of stores now in South 
Africa, and you may for the present purpose dismiss 
from consideration any but the initial or defensive phase 
of the campaign. 

7. As regards medical organisation, a complete 
scheme should he drawn up for the detailing of medical 
personnel to the various units, and also to the bearer 
companies and field hospitals attached to field forces. 
It is presumed that the permanent hospital at Lady¬ 
smith, for which equipment for 100 beds was authorised 
in October, 1897, will be utilised as a stationary hospital 
on the lines of communication in Natal, while the station 
hospital at Maritzburg would be regarded as the general 
hospital. Some medical provision, additional to that 
with units, may also be required on the frontier of Cape 
Colony. Of the medical equipment now in South Africa 
the amount required for the mobilisation of the troops 
in Natal should be stored at Maritzburg and Ladysmith 
as may be found convenient. 

8. I am to request that, when you have considered 
the mobilisation arrangements required, and the dis¬ 
tribution of the equipment and animals maintained in 
peace, you will report fully on the whole subject, giving 
details at the same time of the storage accommodation 
which will be required in order to give effect to your 
scheme. I am to urge the importance of limiting the 
already heavy expenditure which is involved in main¬ 
taining the preparedness of the troops in South Africa 
for the defence of the frontier, and I am to request 
that you will confine your proposals to the bare minimum 
required to enable the troops at your disposal to secure 
the frontier against raids until the arrival of an expedi¬ 
tionary force from England.. 

I am, &c., 

F. W. Stopford, a.a.g. 


Sir A. Milner has been consulted in the matter, sin 
he has been in England, and Is of the opinion that no 
further steps should at present be taken. 

Meanwhile, however, it is expedient that you should 
have with you against an emergency copies of the 
reports, and I am therefore enclosing with this 10 
copies. Will you kindly let ua have back the receipt 
signed ? 

We have been impressed with the care and ability 
with which the report has been drawn up, and you may 
perhaps think fit to so inform Colonel Trotter. 

The plan of defence proposed appears generally sound, 
anti will form a good basis for a definite scheme when 
circumstances permit of its being more fully elaborated ; 
it would, moreover, be a valuable assistance if the neces¬ 
sity for immediate action should arise on an emergency. 
In' the latter case, the main difficulty would probably 
be the lack of au efficient local commander and staff; 
but no doubt you would meet this by the despatch of a 
thoroughly good Imperial Officer to act as Staff Officer 
or take command. 

Yours sincerely. 

J. C. Ardagh. 


From the Director of Military Intelligence to the General 
Officer Commanding, South Africa. 

Intelligence Division, War Office, 

30th December, 1898. 

My dear Butler,—Your predecessor sent to us, on 
the 19th of July last, a copy of a report on the defence of 
Kimberley, which had been drawn up by Lieut.-Colonel 
Trotter, R.A., who had been detailed for that duty at 
the request of the late Prime Minister, Sir Gordon Sprigg. 

The report was acknowledged by War Office letter, 
No. 266/Cape/26., of the 1st September, and has since 
been printed and considered. 

We understand, however, that the original is still 
retained at Government House, and that it has not been 
deemed desirable to communicate it to the present Cape 
Ministry. 


From the Adjutant-General to the^ General Officer 
Commanding, South Africa. 

23rd February, 1899. 

Sir,—1. With reference to War Ollice secret, letter. 
No. 266/Cape/30, dated 21 st December, 1898, I am 
directed by the Secretary of State for War to forward 
herewith two copies of a scheme of defence for the land 
frontier of Natal, which has been drawn up by the local 
Defence Committee of that Colony, and has been for 
warded by the Governor to the Colonial Office with the 
scheme of defence against sea attack. 

2. I am to request that you ■?( ill examine this scheme 
carefully and consider how far the arrangements pro¬ 
posed can be recommended for the Commander-in- 
Chief’s approval as part of your general scheme of South 
African frontier defence. 

3. I am to inform you that, in view of the close inter¬ 
dependence of the frontier defence schemes of the Cape 
Colony and of Natal, and of their bearing on possible 
ulterior operations on a more extensive scale, it has been 
decided that the procedure indicated in Queen’s Regula¬ 
tions, paragraph 167, cannot conveniently be applied. 
Any future revision of the Natal frontier defence scheme 
should therefore be carried out by the General Officer 
Commanding the troops in Natal, acting under your 
instructions, without inference to the Natal Local 
Defence Committee, which should, however, of course 
continue to revise annually the Durban Defence Scheme. 

4. Until the Commander-in-Chief is in possession 
of your views he does not propose to enter into the details 
of the present scheme, but he thinks it advisable to 
direct your attention to the following points:— 

(1) It seems doubtful whether the strategic im¬ 
portance of Van Reeneu’s Pass is sufficiently 
realised ; the scheme contemplates (page 21) 
occupying the pass with only “ a small force,” 
trusting to reinforcements from Ladysmith 
(page 11) in case of any serious attack being 
threatened. 

UA) The detachment of four troops Mounted 
Rifles, a Field battery, and a company 
of Infantry to Bond’s.Drift to support the 
little Eshowe garrison (page 10) appears 
unnecessary, as an attack through Zululand 
does not seem very probable. 

(3) The occupation of Newcastle as an advanced 
post by three of Volunteer Infantry and a 
detachment of Natal Carabineers (page 11) 
is of doubtful expediency. If the main force 
is kept on the Biggarsberg, it would seem 
desirable to occupy Newcastle with mounted 
troops only. If Laing's Nek cannot be seized 
and held the Biggarsberg appears to be the 
next best natural barrier to hold against 
invasion. 

I am, «fcc., 

Evelyn Wood. a.«. 
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APPENDIX: 


Comnrssioner Lieut.-Oenoral Sir W. F. 
Butler to Mr. Chamberlain. 
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Government House, Cape Town, 

25th January, 1899. 

1 have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of 
your two telegrams of the 21st instant. lu the first 
telegram you ask me to give the reasons for the belief 
expressed, and proofs of the statements made in my 
telegram of the 18th instant. In the second telegram 
you state that you gather from my telegram of the 30tli 
ultimo that I*consider the excitement over the Edgar 
case to be unmerited and artificial, lou observe that 
on the prirnd facie evidence accompanying my despatch 
No. 702 of the 28th ultimo, the case appears to you to 
be most serious, and to justify the opinion that it was 
an outrage of the grossest nature. You ask for the 
f ullest information and all evidence which may modify 
this opinion or justify the action of the policeman in 
question. 

The concluding part of your telegram raises another 
matter which I will not deal with here, reserving it tor 
a separate despatch. 

As regards the Edgar case, you are doubtless by now 
in possession of my despatch, No. 2, of the 4tli instant, 
which forwarded further correspondence on the subject, 
and you should shortly receive my despatch, No. 21, of 
the 11th instant, enclosing further communications 
respecting the proceedings at Johannesburg on the 24tli 
ultimo, which arose out of the Edgar incident. Never- 
ii.. i 10 . 1.1 ..Anr 1 aludr.ims wtvioli T have 


ultimo, which arose out oi me xuagar uhhucuu 
the! ess, in ilia light of your telegrams which I have 
quoied above, it becomes my duty to review the case 
in full, to forward a further report of the evideuee 
iaken at the preliminary investigations, and to state my 
reasons for holding the views briefly expressed to you 
in my telegrams of the 30th December and the 18th 
January. 


t U lift n i. j - 

My despatch of the 28ili December was based upon 
the facts which had then come to my knowledge, and 
was a reflection of my views on the case as thus pre¬ 
sented to me ; but you will note in that despatch that 
I qualified my impression by adding, “ assuming the 
statements made in the enclosures to Mr. Fraser’s 
despatch to be correct, and that there is no case of 
rebutting or explanatory character.” During the fol¬ 
lowing days, additional particulars reached me. It 
was apparent that the unfortunate event had origi¬ 
nated in a brawl occurring after midnight, between two 
English, or English-speaking people. The facts of the 
case were subsequently found to be as follows: — 

The man Edgar had knocked senseless another man, 
who was left lying apparently dead in the street. The 
friends of the injured man had called for the police. 
When the police arrived, the assailant, Edgar, hud 
taken refuge in his house and locked himself in. At 
the instigation of the injured man’s people, who still 
anneal- to have been under the impression that Fata 
injury hurl been done to their friend, the police forced 
the door of Edgar’s house, through the window of 
which he was visible and from which he had refuse.! 
to come; a struggle appears to have ensued, #nd the 
fatal shot was fired by the policeman. Jones. J hese, 
so far as I have been able to arrive at them, were the 
fads of tho case. The policeman was arrested, and 
remanded for trial on a charge of murder On the fol¬ 
lowing day the Public Prosecutor released the pnsonei 
on bail, on the ground that only a charge of culpable 
homicide could be sustained- That the caBe pears 
to have been too lightly viewed is very probable bu 
the attention of the Government of the South African 
Republic has been called to the case by tl.c British 
Agent, the man was again arrested, and recommitted 
to prison on the 23rd December on the full charge of 

So far the case appeared to tne to be one which, 
while it called for watchfulness on the part of our 
Agent and of myself, should not be prejudged m any¬ 
way by too hasty conclusions of the prisoners gtn t o. 
the crime of murder. The matter was tub judtee, and 
any attempt to influence or inflame public opinion upon 
it could only result in introducing new elements of 
racial excitement into it. The time for action appears 1 
to me to he when the law had failed, if it was going to 
fair, to bring the offender to justice. I could not, in 
view of facte revealed, regard it as a case where 
intention or premeditation or previous ill-feeling wW* 
existed, and therefore it seemed that a courBe was 
being entered upon calculated to do injury to any 



ulterior action which it might be necessary to 

view of its future developments. It will be - 

Mr. Fraser's despatch of 28th December, that the 
demonstration hold on the previous Saturday “ was, 
undoubtedly, chiefly arranged by the members of the 
South African League,” although there wore other 
names, ho adds, “ Upon the list of the Committee 
which had been formed, in connection with tho shooting 
of Edgar ” on the 18th December, which would imply 
that tho action of the League in holding the public 
meeting of the 24th was distinct from the earlier excite¬ 
ment which the first news of the death of Edgar and 
tho subsequent release on bail of his assailant had 
aroused. 

Meanwhile, the most sensational announcements 
were appearing in the Cape Press relative to the oc¬ 
currence. It was even announced, in connection with 
the agitation, in large headlines, by the principal organ 
of public opinion, that additional troops were being 
sent from England to South Africa. As this announco- 
lnont referred only to the usual annual drafts for bat¬ 
talions stationed in the command—a fact which must 
have been well known to the journal in question—It 
was evident that tho Edgar affair was being taken 
advantage of for the purpose of alarming the public 
mind throughout South Africa, while the agitation was 
being steadily continued in Johannesburg by the South 
African League. In strange contradistinction to the 
fever of these announcements, and to tho passionate 
representations appearing from Johannesburg, came 
the ordinary news from that quarter. There was no 
unusual excitement outside tho action taken by the 
South African League. I could no longer doubt that 
the agitation was, at that stage, largely artificial, and 
that it was being worked by a combination, in which 
the action of the Press and the South African League 
could scarcely be distinguished from each other. 

Under these circumstances, it seemed to me that u 
was my duty to inform you plainly of my opinion, and, 
further, it appeared to mo necossavy to indicate the 
under currents of action in connection, not only with 
the Edgar incident, but with tho general condition ot 
the entire situation. Hence my telegram of the 18th 
instant, meant for your private information, m view or 
possible and probable announcements appearing in tne 
London Press similar to those published here, as repre¬ 
senting the feeling in Johannesburg and South Atema. 
The avenues of ordinary intelligence are so occupied and 
arranged in South Africa that it seemed to mu I had 
either to accept the fact of inflammable news and exag¬ 
gerated reports reaching London, or adopt the Prince 
of letting vou know by telegraph the exact situation 
as it appeared to me at the moment here. I adopted this 
latter alternative. The phrase used by Mr. ***» e *’“ 
where he speaks of the South African League forcing 
our hand in his telegram, No. 282, of the 31«t Decem- 
bur, exactly expressed what was being done. This was 
the real position. I declined to accept a situation m wtoch 
irresponsible and concealed persons could practically 
dictate to the Government tho line of action which these 
persons desired taken. In my telegrams I endeavoured 
to express what I considered to be the essential essence 
of the Edgar agitation and the difficulties connected 
with it. This I might now more, fully summarise as 
follows 


1. The case itself, so far as 1 had been able to trace it, 
presented no features which removed it from the cata¬ 
logue of unfortunate night conflicts, j.oo often ending in 
homicide or murder, which occur in cities such as Johan¬ 
nesburg, where the presence of gold in immense quan¬ 
tities has collected so many representatives of the greed 
and need of 1mman society ; and, above all, that the 
case, whatever might be its form of demerit, was still 
tub judice. 


2. That although tho state of feeling in Johannesburg 
had doubtless many elements of natural and spontaneous 
or min, these, elements had at least for the moment been 
alluv*d l*y the action of the State Prosecutor of the 
South African Republic in recommitting the prisoner 
Jones on a charge of murder instead of culpable homi¬ 
cide ; and that the agitation winch produced the meet¬ 
ings of the 24th December and the 14th instant wa* 
largely, if not wholly, of exterior origin, held under the 
auspices of the South African League, and therefore to be 
looked upon as artificially engineered and to be mis¬ 
leading in the sense that they represented the full body 
of public opinion, though by no means misleading or 
unreal in tho sense that they were liable to occasion 
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of riot, disturbance, and possible loss of life in 
ip-esmirg, where there already existed so many ele- 
■pf danger, both in the population and its outsiclo 
mment. 

Of the larger question of the foe Lor dominating all 
other subjects in South Africa, and now largely entering 
into this Edgar question, I would now desire to speak. 

I do not think I err when 1 say that it is easy to 
discern iu many directions in this country the trace of 
influences which are being steadily directed, 1 will not 
say to the direct promotion of racial antagonism, but 
certainly to tho evolution of aims wliich cannot fail to 
evolve that end. 

This policy, in my opinion, can only end, if persisted 
in, in producing a war of races — a conflict, tlm ultimate 
consequences of which no one could adequately estimate. 

I do not believe that Buch a conflict is necessary to 
our interests here. On the contrary, I believe that these 
interests can best be advanced by the steadily applied 
forces of peace and progress acting upon two races wliich 
are not in their institutions or beliefs naturally antago¬ 
nistic to each other. 1 believe that education, and the 
spread of enlightenment and social well-being, will 
bring about closer interests between the States an/1 
people* of South Airica, producing either the desire or 
tho necessity for a confederated form of Government, 
and gradually loading to a union on a closer basis, such 
as exist* in Canada. 

I believe that this union would, ere now, have taken 
place in some form at least but for mistakes in the past, 
which are mainly traceable to wrong information and to 
the precipitate action of influences similar to those I 
have been dealing with. 

In my estimate of tho forces bearing upon the Edgar 
affair, and matters cognate to it in Johannesburg, I 
found it impossible to shut out from consideration the 
fact that the South African League was to a large extent 
tho direct, descendant, and, at least, part inheritor of tho 
traditions and aspirations of the combination of persons 
and principles which had so nearly led the Government 
of this Colony into grave trouble only three years ago ; 
that the passions of that unfortunate period were still 
existing beneath the surface here ; and that the same 
influences were to-day at work for the furtherance of 
the same objects then attempted. 

It is quite passible that I am mistaken in these beliefs 
and opinions. I do not claim to possess any special 
insight into -the deep and complicated problem of the 
South African difficulty. I regard it from the point of 
view of a soldier who has known the country for nearly 
a quarter of a century, and who has seen the rise and 
results of many attempts towards the solution of the 
problem. 

Ab a soldier, too, I have looked upon my duty in rela¬ 
tion to the information or axpression of opinion I have 
sent by telegram. I felt as one who, placed in some 
sense at the outposts, was bound to give his Chief the 
full and free expression of his opinion upon the situa¬ 
tion confronting him. 

I regret that the short interval at my disposal between 
the receipt of your telegram calling for further informa¬ 
tion and reasons for statements, and the departure of the 
outgoing mail, should have left me no time for revision 
or correction of this despatch ; but I deem it necessary 
to send it in this incomplete and crude state in pre¬ 
ference to losing a mail, —I have, etc., 

W. F. BtrrtKTi, Lieut.-General. 

Administrator and Acting High Commissioner. 


Teucgkam from the Director of Military Intelligence 
to the General Officer Commanding, Cape Town. 

6th June, 1899. 

Report by telegram for the information of the Com¬ 
mand er-in-Chief when may report be expected as to 
War Office letter 266/Cape/30. 

Teleobam from the General Officer Commanding, Cape 
Town, to tho Director of Military Intelligence. 

(Received 6.57 p.m., 7th June, 1899.) 

Predominant ideas of defence of frontier line arranged 
in my own mind differ from that previously sent to you 
in many particulars. If desired can communicate in 
cipher intentions summarised. I deprecate trusting to 
mail or Government telegraph code details where so 
much depends on keeping plans quite secret. Horse 
Guards letter, 12th May, 266/Gape/34, has been sent 
to await arrival of Symons daily expected at Natal. 


Telegimm from the Director of Military Intelligence 
to the General Officer Commanding, Cape Town. * 
8th June, 1899. 

Referring to telegram from you dated yesterday, tele¬ 
graph at once in cipher summary of your plans stating 
clearly from what reports previously sent to War Office 
your ideas differ. Commander-in-Cluef presumes your 
plans include protection of Fourteen Streams bridge, 
Orange River bridge, Colesberg bridge, Norval’s Pont 
bridge, Bethulie road bridge, Bethulie railway bridge, 
Van I teen arts Pass, and Glencoe Junction. Reply 
fully by next mail to War Office letters 266/Cape/30 
and 40116/South Airica/1 of December last. 


From Lieut.-General Sir W. F. Butler, K.C.B., Com¬ 
manding the Troops, South Africa, to the Under 
Secretary of State for War, War Office, London, 
S.W. 

The Gastle, Cape Town, 14th June, 1899. 

Sir,—In reply to your cablegram of the 6th instant, 
referring to War Office letter No. 266/0ape/30, dated 
21st December last, and in continuation of my cipher 
cablegram of the 9th instant, I have the honour to for¬ 
ward in greater detail certain observations upon the 
preposed measures for the defence of Natal and the 
Cape Colony, which, in my opinion, would be neces¬ 
sary as preliminary movements in the unfortunate 
evont of hostilities ocourring between our Government 
and that of the Transvaal, or those of the Transvaal 
and Orange Free State combined. 

2. The consideration of the question is not a little 
complicated by the uncertainty, which would probably 
exist up to the last moment, as to the political relations 
between ourselves and the Orange Free State. Would 
tho Government of that State declare itself neutral, 
or would it throw in its lot with the sister Republic ? 
It is obvions that tho occupation by us of certain points 
on or near the frontier of the Free State, as preliminary 
measures towards an invasion of the Transvaal, could 
scarcely fail in producing the result which probably 
diplomatic action, on our part had been desirous of 
avoiding or delaying. 

5. The consideration of this question of preliminary 
movements bv me has been further involved to a cer¬ 
tain degree by the variety of the orders which have 
been received here in tho last year, both on the general 
question of mobilisation of troops in this command in 
the event of hostilities, as well as upon particular por¬ 
tions of the military problem, such as transport, re¬ 
mounts, supplies, etc., and it has seemed to mo that 
it would bo simpler to attempt a solution of theproblom 
by taking the whole defence question of the Natal and 
Cape Colony frontiers us a new subject to be treated 
after an examination of the respective border lines had 
been made by me, than to attempt to unravel the some¬ 
what tangled thread of former plans and’ orders. Fart 
of this examination I have boon able to make. When 
ihn arrival in Capo Town of Sir A. Milner set me free 
from the civil duties of Administrator, I visited Natal 
end had a general view of that portion of the Colony 
lying to the north of Ladysmith, and a closer examina¬ 
tion of the northern angle of ground between Newcastle 
and Charlestown ; hut with the exception of a passing 
look at tho railway junctions of De Aar, Naauwpoort. 
and Stormberg, and the bridge over the river at Norval’s 
Pont, I have not been able to see even tho general line 
of frontier lying between Basutoland and Fourteen 
Streams, although many years ago, in 1875, I visited 
the town of Kimberley and the vaal River at Barkly 
West. 

The extremely sensitive state of public opinion 
throughout South Africa during the last few months, 
and the steady efforts of a portion of the Press to 
exaggerate anything of a nature tending to excite that 
opinion, have made even the ordinary movements of 
troops or Officers liable to create false impressions. 

4. In mv cipher telegram 6ent on the 9tb instant, 
I communicated to you the main linos upon which 
my proposed initial dispositions, in the event of hos¬ 
tilities, would move. That message ran as follows : — 

N.B.—Words and sentences necessary to elucidate 
the 6ense, and which were not cabled, are included in 
brackets. 

“Your No. 40. Summary [of] plans as follows: — 
On receiving instructions I move Ladysmith force, less 
one squadron, one battery, and half battalion to Glencoe 
Junction, holding lines of railway to Ingagau bridge 
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and Dundee on east, cavalry -patrolling as 
of Ingagau as possible, towards Buffalo River 
and Drakensberg Passes to west. At same time 
move Maritzburg force, less one battalion, to Lady¬ 
smith. Upon arrival at Ladysmith, the half battalion, 
squadron, and battery left to hold that point move to 
Biggarsberg, watching the line through that range, 
and keeping connection between forces at Ladysmith 
and Glencoe. The fresh Ladysmith force -would then 
be in a position either to support Glenooe and maintain 
the line of the Biggarsberg, or to operate against Van 
Iteenan’8 Pass, should circumstances necessitate. A 
movement against Van Iteenan’s Pass would, however, 
depend upon attitude of Free State at moment, and 
must be governed wholly by the political considerations 
then existing. Battalion, left at Maritzburg would 
move up to hold line of communications between Lady¬ 
smith and Estcourt, with, detachments east and west 
of railway. Entrenched posts would be formed at 
points between Newcastle and Estcourt This disposi¬ 
tion. in Natal would watch about 120 miles of railroad, 
and as far north, at least, as Ingagau, would permit of 
easy concentration either on Biggarsberg or north of 
range between Gloncoe and Xngagan, or again south of 
it towards Ladysmith, while it would avoid committing 
troops to the exceedingly difficult and strategically weak 
positions between Newcastle and Charlestown. It would 
moreover, threaten a length of frontier [of] more than 
200 miles, [and] create uncertainty about future lines 
of advance. I do not regard immediate possession of 
Laing’s Nek as of such great importance. The railway 
between Newcastle and Charlestown is of the worst 
possible description, being commanded on many sides, 
having exceedingly steep gradients, reversing stations, 
etc. The possession of the north angle by a strong 
force [would] always [be] [an] easy operation ; by weak 
[force it will] always remain a dangerous [one]. 

“ [The Natal Volunteers would also act on the line 
of communications.] , 

“Plans for Capo Colony frontier [are] again compli¬ 
cated by uncertainty [as to] Free State action. Kim¬ 
berley and Fourteen Streams are there four] weakest 
points. I propose as initial movement to send [Lieut.- 
Colonel] Trotter with small staff to Kimberley to carry 
out [his] defensive scheme which you have. I regard 
Fourteen Streiuns bridge, on account of its distance 
[and] the hostile population, as [being] outside possible 
action by Imperial troops in defensive operations, but 
it might bo held by Kimberley. 

“ Regarding remainder of frontier force from Kimber¬ 
ley to Basutoland. I would place nil available infantry, 
[viz.], three battalions [with] six guns and Royal En¬ 
gineer company atDe Aar, Nauuwpoort-, and Molteno [or 
Stormberg] with strong detachments at Orange River 
bridge, and possibly at Kimberley, and outposts at 
Colesberg Burgers dorp, and Philipsiown. As it would 
be impossible to hold all the bridges you name on Orange 
River, except by detachments whose weakness would 
rnlv invite attack, [I would] prefer holding Orange 
River bridge in strength both as support to Kimberley, 
and in view of [its] strategical importance. Concen¬ 
tration there from right flank should bcmpidly effected ; 
moreover, initial forward movement to Norvals lent, 
Bethulie, and Colesberg bridges would, as at \ an 
Keenan’s, complicate political situation with the tree 
State while Orange River bridge [is] natural line to 
Kimberley and Vrybnrg. [I] cannyt reckon upon any 
police troops in Cape Colony, and could only depend on 
Mounted Infantry, and [such] Volunteers [as could be] 
quickly raised in neighbourhood of Kimberloy and i ort 
Elizabeth, [but the raising of these latter might again 
be complicated by questions of policy]. 

" The police could scarcely be withdrawn from [their] 
police duties, except in inconsiderable numbers. 

“ Reply to letter referred to in your telegram follows 
by mail.’' 

4. You will observe from this general .Minimar}- of my 
intentions that the possible attitude of the Orange rree 
State has to be taken into account as a most important 
factor in any scheme of initial military movements. On 
this point the opinion of Sir A. Milner is in accordance 
with tho view's here expressed. 

5. Again, the conditions of preliminary operations 
undertaken againct the Transvaal havo been considerably 
altered since 1880-81 by the extension of the boundaries 
of the Republic as far as -the junction of the Blood and 
Buffalo rivers, as much overlapping the frontier of Natal 
on the east as the Orange Free State does on the west. 


6. The possible attitude of the native races in smut® 
Africa is another point which must be kept in viw_j m 
distributing the available forces for defensive purpo&efl. 
Basutoland is recognised in official publications as likely 
to neutralise a considerable portion of the Orange Free 
State forces; it is by no means certain that, in view of 
events and hostilities there during the last 18 years, it 
might not be a source of trouble to us. The attitude of 
the natives in Pondoland and the Trauskei would prob¬ 
ably require the maintenance in those districts of the 
police forces now there, if not their increase, and, of the 
police forces in the west and north of the colony beyond, 
100 to 300 men who might be collected in Kimberley, 
the greater number would be required for police duties 
in their respective districts. As far, however, as circum¬ 
stances admit, I propose to utilise any available men of 
this force in watching the frontiers, particularly in the 
neighbourhood of tho important crossings of the Orange 
and Vaal rivers. 

7. The detailed disposition of the forces in Cape 
Golonv, as sketched above, in given below, but I. must 
premise again that this depends on the political situation 
ot the moment, for it is quite possible that, if the Dutch 
population north of tho great range, extending from tli© 
Snoeuwberg on the west past tho Zuurberg to the Storm- 
borg, is actively hostile to us, it might bo out of the 
power of the Officers Commanding the detached forces to 
reach the stations they have been directed to occupy. 

(a.) From Graharastown.—Half battalion, with 
half oompany Mounted Infantry; from King 
Williamstown, two machine guns, two 9-pr. 
R.M.L. guns (manned by detachments from 
a Garrison company, Royal Artillery, at Oape 
Town), and section, Royal Engineers, from 
Oapo Town to Naauwpoort. 

(b.) From King Williamstown.—Force made up in 
exactly the same way to Stormberg Junction, 
or to some point near, from which the railway 
juuotion can be covered. 

These two detachments will be specially 
charged with the protection of the railway 
junctions and the lines in rear of them. 
They will send out patrols as far as possible 
towards Coles berg and Burgorsdorp, and will 
bo assisted in this work by the police. 

(c.) From Cape Town.—-Two battalions, two com¬ 
panies Mounted Infantry, two 6-pr. R.M.L. 
guns, four machine guns, and seotiou of Roynl 
Engineer company to Do Aar Junction, with 
half battalion and Artillery, or machine guns, 
at Orange River bridge, and possibly two com* 
panics at Kimberley. Outposts and patrols in 
direction of Orange River between Spring- 
fontein and Orange River bridge. 

(d.) Should circumstances render it necessary a 
half company of Garrison Artillery from Oape 
Town with six 2-5-inch guns would bo thrown 
into Kimberley with Lieut.-Colonel Trotter. 

Whilst dealing with these details I desire to point out 
here that the guns with which the battery- improvised for 
the defence of the Cape Colony frontier would be taken 
are those belonging to the movable armament of Table 
Bay, and consist of six 9-pr. R.M.L., a type of field gun 
wlrich is quite obsolete. It is very desirable that a 
battery of 15-pr. B.L. guns be sent out to take the place 
of the 9-pr. battery. 

8. All troops taking the field will be accompanied by 
30 days’ rations, and a second 30 days’ supply will be 
sent up as soon as the railway Hues are free. 

9. The foregoing details explain generally the disposi¬ 
tions I would propose for adoption, in the event of it 
becoming necessary to protect the frontier line. I 
would, however, desire to remark that the consideration 
of this question presents many possibilities which make 
it different from preliminary operations which would be 
undertaken in tho event of war between two regular 
military Powers whose populations were divided by de¬ 
fined frontiers In the case of South Africa there dwells on 
our side of the frontier a preponderating Dutch popula¬ 
tion closely connected by family ties and mutual inter¬ 
course with the people on the other side. The events of 
the past few yeans have served to increase suspicion and 
racial antagonism, and therefore the possibility that at 
least the opening stages of war between the Dutch 
Republics and ourselves might produce active or secret 
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tons against our communications must be con- 


will be observed that those dispositions and 
arrangements have taken no account of the contingency 
of complications with a foreign Power arising at the 
moment. Should snch a state of affairs exist, the plan: 
for the defence of Capo Colony would have to be revised 
ab initio. 

11, In a country such as South Africa it is impossible 
to lay down forecasts as to the timo in which these move¬ 
ments would be 'vimplete*d, but it would be safe to say 
that the first troops would move within 24 hours of 
receipt of orders. A time table is being drawn up, and 
it is assumed that the troops are aocompanied by the 
vehicles of their regimental transport, but not by the 
animals required to horse them, except to a limited 
extent in the case of the Cavalry and Artillery at Lady¬ 
smith. 

These nniinnlft could only be obtained and forwarded to 
join their units after the expiration of a period varying 
from one to three weeks. 

12. In this letter I have not taken into consideration 
the action of the local Volunteer Forces of the Capo 
Colony, except as regards Kimberley. They would only 
come under my command at the very last moment, and 
their oo-operation to any large extent might even then 
be doubtful. 

I have, etc., 

W. F. Butler, LLent.-General, 

Commanding Troops, South Africa. 


Transport Requirements for Frontier Defence. 

From the General Officer Commanding, South Africa, 
to the Under Secretary of State for War, War 
Office, London, S.W. 

Sir, Cape Town, 14th June, 1899. 

In reply to War Office confidential letter, No. 
40116/South Africa/1, of 21st. December, 1898, I have the 
honour to forward herewith tables showing require¬ 
ments as regards transport and supply and based on the 
“ bare minimum required to enable the troops at . . . 

disposal to secure the frontier against raids until the 
arrival of an expeditionary force from England.” 

1. Table I. shows the requirements of purely regi¬ 
mental transport for the force, and, generally speaking, 
I consider that the numbers shown are sufficient to main¬ 
tain the troops quartered in the localities (specified in 
my secret cable of the 9th instant, and more particularly 
in my letter of even date), i.e., localities in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity of railways, which would form the second 
line of supply. 

2. If, however, it. was necessary to move away from 
the railways, considerable additions aro required, and 
the totals (including Table I.) for this purpose are em¬ 
bodied in Table II. 

I would, however, point out that in neither case is 
any allowance made for any additional staff of Army 
Service Corps at Durban or Cape Town, where the 
extra work of forwarding supplies would naturally be 
heavy. 

I am forwarding, under separate cover, load tables 
for Infantry battalion, Mounted Infantry company, and 
medical services. The remainder will be sent at an 
early date.—I have, etc., 

W. F. Btttler, Lieut.-General, 
Commanding Troops, South Africa. 
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The figures on Table 1. are included in these • 
See Note in column of Remarks, Table I. 
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Sir, 
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'the Adjutant-General to Colonel R. S. Baden- 
PoweH, 5th Dragoon Guards. 

War Office, 7th July, 1899- 

' I am directed by the Secretary of State for War 
to inform you that you have been selected for special 
Sr^ce in South Africa. You will proceed by mail 
steamer on the 8rh instant to Cape Town where you 
willreport yourself to the Governor and to the General 
Officer ^Commanding, showing this letter of instruction 

^You^will be accompanied by the two officers named 
below,* who will act under your orders. 

From Cape Town you will proceed with as little delay 
aa possible to Buluwayo and assume command of all the 
armed forces in Rhodesia. Captain Nicholson now 
Commandant-General of Police, British South Africa, 
will with his force, be placed under your orders. 

On arrival at Buluwayo yon will at once commence to 
raise a corps of Mounted Infantry. This corps will be 
enlisted under the " Cape Colonial Forces Act. 

The corps will be organised as follows : — 

Regimental Staff— 

Commandant - 

Adjutant and Quartermaster - 
Medical Officer - 
Veterinary Officer - " 

Non-commissioned officers and men 
Machine gun detachment 
There will be four companies, each company of the 
following strength:— 

Captain ' i 

Subalterns - * ' ” 

Non-commissioned officers and men - iuu 
The officers generally will be regimental officers sent 
from this country, but you arc entitled 
six gentlemen of Colonial experience to act as subaltern 

^Theunen will be enlisted for four months’ service, with 
power to retain their services in case of war for a further 

P6 The rate'ofTaj^for the non-commissioned officers and 
men will be telegraphed to you to Cape Town. 

You will applv to the General Officer Commanding, 
South Africa, on the subject of clothing and equipment. 

You will confer with tho General Officer Commanding, 
South Africa, on the subject of transport, which should 


be limited to what will keep your corps effioienJ 

You will be informed by the General Officer Command¬ 
ing, South Africa, on arrival at Cape Town how horses 
will he provided for your corps. 

Until further notice, unless war should break out, you 
will act under the orders of the High Commissioner, 
reporting all your movements to the General Officer in 
command, to whom you will look as regards all matters 
of detail.—I am, etc.. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

17 
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Evelyn Wood, Adjutant-General. 


Memorandum for Colonel Baden-Powell, 5th Dragoon 
Guards. 

War Office, 7th July, 1899. 
With reference to my letter of this date, No. 
079/86117. As soon as your corps is fit to march you 
should move south from Buluwayo, to or near the 
Limpopo River. Tuli perhaps would be a good centre 
to work from, your object being to watch the frontier 
of Rhodes in, where it marches with the Transvaal. In 
carrying out this duty you should utilise the police now 
under Captain Nicholson, which should he of great, 
assistance in this work. 

In the event of hostilities with the Transvaal you 
should endeavour to demonstrate with the largest force 
at your disposal in a southerly direction from Tuli, as 
if making towards Pretoria. It is quite possible that 
a similar demonstration may be made at the same time 
from Kimberley in an easterly direction towards Johan¬ 
nesburg and Pretoria. ,. , 

You will be careful not to cross the frontier unless 
war be declared. , 

The nearest friendly force to you for the present will 
be at. Mafeking, which will be held by the local forces 
under Major Goold-Adams. 

Should war break out, the railway would most pro¬ 
bably be cut or occupied by the enemy about Fourteen 
Streams. You must bear in mind therefore that m the 
early part of a campaign you would be practically 
isolated, and will have to rely on your own resource* 
The supply of provisions for your troops will therefor«. 
be a matter to be thought out and provided beforehand. 

Evelyn Woon, A.G. 


* Major K. C«H, Greater Guard., UmMmt Hon. H. C. Huutoy.Tr.ey, Boyd H<w. Guard.. 
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I. 

MINUTES BY MELD-MARSHAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY AND THE MARQUESS OF 
LANSDOWNE, BETWEEN 22nd FEBRUARY 1806 AND 25th JANUARY 1899. 

1. Minute addressed by Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley to the Permanent Under Secretary 
of State for War, dated 22nd February 1896, with reference to the strength of the Army and 
necessity for increasing it. Among the Appendices to this Memorandum are (1) Memorandum by 
Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley dated 8th June 1888, as Adjutant-General, on the same subject; 
(2) a minute by the Secretary of State (Mr. Stanhope) dated 8th December 1888, laying down 
the requirements of the Army; (3) a memorandum by Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley on the 
“ strategical importance of the Cape." 

2. Minute by the Marquess of Lansdowne dated 10th July 1896, with reference to Field- 
Marshal Viscount Wolsoley’s Minute of 22nd February 1896. 

3. Reply by Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley to the Marquess of Lansdowne’s Minute, dated 
30th Octo):x>r 1896. 

4. Memorandum by the Marquess of Lansdowne to the Cabinet, datod 4th December 1896. 

5. Minute by Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley dated 3rd November 1.897. 

6. Minute by the Marquess of Lansdowne dated 12th November 1897. 

7. Minute in reply by Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley dated 13th November 1897 with 
Appendices by Sir C. Grove and Sir F. W. Stopford. 

8. Memorandum by the Marquess of Lansdowne to tho Cabinet, dated 15th December 1897. 

9. Minuto by Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley dated 7th January 1899 with regard to 
mobilisation. 

10. Minute by the Marquess of Lansdowne in reply, dated 25th January 1899. 

II. 

CERTAIN MINUTES AND LETTERS BY THE MARQUESS OF LANSDOWNE, FrELD- 
MARSHAL VISCOUNT WOLSELEY, AND GENERAL SIR REDVERS EULLER, 
FROM 8th .JUNE 1899 TO 30th JANUARY 1900. 
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l. Minute by Fibld-Marsjial Viscount Wolseley, dated 22nd February, 1896. 


The Permanent Under-Seoretary of State for War, 

Since taking over the duties of Comruander-in-Ohief, 
1 have, amongst other work, been engaged in a careful 
examination into the degree to which our Regular 
Army, on its present establishment, is capable of dis¬ 
charging the duties it is intended to perforin. I am 
now in u position to submit the general conclusions at 
which I have arrived. I need hardly point out that the 
matter is one of the highest importance, since on it not 
only turns the question of our military efficiency, but 
also of our being able in war to hold those ports and 
naval bases abroad, which are essential to the proper 
action of our fleet, which indeed, 1 may say, are its 
very life. I only assumed my presont position as head 
of the Army on the 1st November last, and I much 
regret that I have not been able to submit my con¬ 
clusions, and the recommendations resulting therefrom, 
to the Secretary of State in time to have them con¬ 
sidered before this year’s Estimates were framed and 
improved. Great pressure of other work has put it 
out of my power to present them earlier. 

2. It will be remembered that in June, 1S88, when 
Adjutant-General, I submitted, on behalf of the Com¬ 
ma nder-in-C’hief, a memorandum in which I generally 
reviewed our military position (see Appendix II.). In 
it I pointed out the desirability of certain additions 
to oi.tr establishments. I also drew attention to the 
fuct that the military authorities were, at that period, 
without any definite instructions from Her Majesty’s 
Government us to the duties, responsibilities, and require¬ 
ments which our Army was expected to fulfil. 1 
endeavoured to summarise what, as far as I was then 
able to judge, might be taken as the chief of those re¬ 
quirements, The increase asked for in that paper as 
the minimum on which the Army .could meet them, 
consisted of 11 battalions of Foot, 7 batteries of Artillery, 
and certain other additions amounting, in round 
numbers, to 23,000 men. 

3. In December, 1888, the then Secretory of State 
for War, tho late Right Hon. Edward Stanhope, in 
reply to my memorandum, issued a confidential minute 
laying down these requirements on behalf of the. Govern¬ 
ment to which he belonged (see Appendix III.). They 
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were repeated in another paper by him of June, 1891, 
and headed : “ Extracted trorn the Secretary of State’s 
minute, addressed to T1.R.H. the Cfommander-in-Chief, 
dated 8th December, 1888 ” (sec Appendix IV.). There 
are some slight verbal discrepancies between these two 
minutes, but they ore not important. In the latter, 
from which I quote as being the later in date, and there¬ 
fore aq presumably showing the more fully matured 
decisions of the Government, Mr. Stanhope, writing in 
the name of the Cabinet, stated that— 

“ Her Majesty’s Government Iiaye carefully con¬ 
sidered the question of the general objects 
for which our Army is maintained. It had 
been considered in connection with the pro¬ 
gramme of the Admiralty, and with know¬ 
ledge of the assistance which the Navy is 
capable of rendering, in the various con¬ 
tingencies which appear to be reasonably 
probable, and they decide that the general 
basis of thfe requirements from our Army 
may be correctly laid down by stating that 
the objects of onr military organisation are— 
" (a) The effective support- of the Civil Power 
in all parts of the United Kingdom. 

* : (b) To find the number of men for India 
which lias been fixed by arrangement 
with the Government of Tudia. 

" (c) To find garrisons for all our fortresses and 
coaling stations at home and abroad, 
according to a scale now laid down, and 
to maintain these garrisons at all times 
at the strength fixed for a peace or war 
footing, 

" (d) After providing for these requirements, 
to be able to mobilise rapidly for home 
defences two Army Corps of Regular 
troops, and one partly composed of 
Regulars and partly of Militia, and to 
organise the Auxiliary Forces not 
allotted to Army Corps or garrisons for 
the defence of London, and for the 
defensible ports in advauce, and for the 
defence of mercantile ports. 

F F 
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iHc) Subject to the foregoing considerations 
and to their financial obligations, to aim 
at being able, in case of necessity, to 
send abroad two complete Army Corps, 
with .Cavalry Division and Line of Com¬ 
munication. But it will bo distinctly 
understood that the probability of the 
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of the military authorities to organise 
our forces efficiently for the defence of 
this country." * 



the Colonial Office are represented ,t have 
in the most pressing manner, the necessity of“ 
war garrisons being always present in our forefjs, . 
and coaling stations. Three great offices, tile Admiralty 5 
the War Office, and the Colonial Office are thiw unani¬ 
mous on this point. I think, therefore, I am justified 

eSBS “JSmKSJ S tile 

fl .? ■; P’nrnnean war is sufficiently tain these garrisons at all times at the strength required 
for .«W to-yd Of 

- • •■* -at the strength required for a ■peace oi war footing. 

7. Wbat then do these garrisons amount to 1 The 
force of Regular troops which we maintain m India 
consists, in round numbers, of — 

Establishment, 
excluding Officers. 

9 regiments of Cavalry - - ‘ M 00 

Staff and Gl batteries of Horse, Field, 
and Mountain Artillery - 
Staff and 27 companies of Garrison 
Artillery - 

52 battalions of Infantry - 


Total 


8,900 


3,670 

52,150 


- 70,120 


The minimum war garrisons recommended by the 
Colonial Defence Committee for our ports and coaling 

Establishment, 

excluding Officers. 


30 companies, Garrison Artillery - 
15 companies, Royal Engineers - 
Infantry (say 20 battalions) - 

Total - 


5.700 

1.700 
19,686 


4. A reference to Appendix II. will show that there is 
a very close similarity between the requirements laid, 
down in this authoritative statement and those pre¬ 
viously sketched out in my memorandum of June, 1839. 

The military authorities will, of course, always loyally 
carry out whatever may be the military policy of the 
Government of the country, but I trust I may be allowed 
to say that it was a satisfaction to find that there was 
then so little difference of view between them and Her 
Majesty's Government, as to the aims and objects of 
our military system. My present intention is to point 
out that the means now at our disposal for the accom¬ 
plishment of these objects are insufficient. 

5. The representations of the military authorities have stations abroad amount to§— 
hitherto been generally made picec-meal, and with 
regard to particular arms and branches of the Service. 

I am not aware that, since June 1888, any complete 
survey of our position as regards the personnel and the 
establishments generally of the Regular Army has been 
submitted for the consideration of Her Majesty s Govern¬ 
ment. Much has, however, happened in the last seven 
years which, without affecting the general principles laid 
down by Mr. Stanhope, does affect the arrangements j believe these garrisons to lie fixed at a minimum 
made under them for the protection of our ports and fcoo low for present conditions, but I accept them for 
coaling stations abroad. And, further, tho careful and the purposes of this paper. To this must be added the 
continuous study, which has in that time been made of f orcc we mainiain in Egypt, Cyprus, and .Natal. 1 am 
Imperial strategy and defence, and of the relative rbles uware 0 ur occupation of Egypt is supposed to be 
of the Army arid the Fleet, enables us to approach any temporary ; but the home Army has had, for-the last 13 
questions bearing upon the defence of our naval bases years, steadily and continuously to provide from 3,000 
with a knowledge unattained in 1888. I propose, to r >j0 00 troops for that country, and I sec no prospect 
therefore, now to place before the Secretary of State at pre <, eut D f this call upon it being done away with or 
for War a full view of the extent to which the Regular even l e3aene d. Looking at the matter practically, 
Army can, and of the extent to which it cannot, perform therefore, and As the Officer who has to deal with the 
what have been laid down as its duties. I take those hard reality of finding the men for this occupation, 1 
duties to he as summarised in the minute of Mr. Stan- am forced to include this garrison of Egypt amongst 

* ’..those which we have to maintain abroad. The estab¬ 

lishment of the garrisons of Egypt, Cyprus, and Natal, 
in round numbers, is— , N 

Establishment, 
excluding Officers. 


hope, read by the light of subsequent developments. 

6. Starting then from this assumption, and passing 
by the general necessity of supporting the Civil Power, 
which cannot he reduced to exact figures, the two first 
rcfiujroincnts for tho Anity &XB: that it should in pcacB 
find and maintain (6) t the requisite garrisons required 
for India and (c) for our defended ports and coaling 
stations abroad. Now, I cannot too strongly emphasise 
the fact that these two demands arc irreducible, and, 
further, that they must fall wholly on the Regular 
Army and cannot be met by any rearrangement of the 
Militia, Yeomanry, or Volunteors. The garrisons of 
India and of our naval bases are practically fixed for ns 
by the strength of Foreign Powers, and by the nature 
ami strength of the attacks which those possessions would 
have to meet, and not by any internal conditions which 

\VC ran control. Moreover, if there is one point which --- < . . , , 

thettud? of Imiierial defence, to which f have just that we must maintain abroad .- 
al'uded, has brought more clearly to light than any 
other, it is that the garrisons of our naval bases abroad 
must always in peace be kept up to the full strength 
required for war, and must not he dependent upon any 
reinforcements which it is hoped to send out when 
hostilities are imminent or are declared, the Admiralty 
have distinctly stated, on more than one occasion, that 
they will not be answerable for the transport of such 
reinforcements at such a time ; the Joint Naval and 
Military Committee, on which the Admiralty ami Mar 
Office are represented, and the Colonial Defence Com¬ 
mittee, on which the Admiralty, the Mar Office, and 


2 Cavalry regiments - 990 

1 batterv of Field Artillery - - - 160 

1 battery of Mountain Artillery - - 180 

1 company of Garrison Artillery - - 150 

I company of Royal Engineers - - 100 

4 battalions of Foot - 3,934 

Total - - - - 5,474 

S. Adding together the forces required for India, 
for our Naval coaling stations, and for Egypt, Cyprus, 
and Natal, we arrive at the^ following total of troops 

Establishment, 
excluding Officers. 

II regiments of Cavalry - 6,350 

Staffs and 63 batteries of Horae, Field, 

and Mountain Artillery - - - 9,240 

Staffs and 58 companies of Garrison 
Artillery ------ 9,520 

16 companies of Royal Engineers - 1,800 

76 battalions of Infantry - - - 75,770 

Total - - - 102,680 


intended to 
foreign service, 
i question 


In the Budget Statements for 1887-88 and 1888 r S9 the Secretory of State 
organise a Field Army of two Army Corps, constituting a strength of about 83,000 Foot, for foreign 
In 6 1889-00 a similar pledge was given in Parliament by the Secretary of State for War m answer to a < 

%n’e^etterabetwenTitSkets refer to the similar letters in the margin of Mr. Stanhope’s 
J There is also a representative of the Treasury on the uffouial Defence Committee, but I understand h. 
not intervene in strategical questions. . , , , . , . T nn i., w j|h 

§ In these totals the West India Regiment and certain local Jevies are not included. I am dealing only wi 
Regular white troops: 
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. is the force which we are bouml to 
i by conditions outside of us, over which 
.JOntrol, and from which we. have no escape. 
9-i)S'j]morce which the Army actually at home must 
Taud keep up independent of any other requirements 
upon it for home defence or for a foreign expedition. So 
long as we arc to maintain our Empire, these garrisons 
must be maintained intact. But our troops at home 
are at present unequal to maintain abroad in a satis¬ 
factory manner a force of this strength, and they arc 
consequently in a perpetual state of exhaustion from 
the effort to do so. How imperious these external 
conditions are, and how little they will vield to home 
exigencies, may best be judged by the fact that on the 
1st December, 1895, we actually had, between India, 
the coaling stations, Egypt, and foreign garrisons— 

Establishment, 
excluding Officers. 
,350 



11 Cavalry regiments • 

Staffs and 63 batteries of Horse, Field, 
and Mountain Artillery - - - 

Staffs and 58 companies of Garrison 
Artillery - - 

Staffs and 16 companies of Royal Engi¬ 
neers . 

74 battalions of Foot * 


with it, in a separate memorandum (we Appendix . . - 

.No. V.). if the recommendations in that paper be Ap^Uumx] 
adopted, the result will be to add the following troops 
to the totals, given in paragraph 8— 

1 regiment of Cavalry. 

> 1 battery of Horse Artillery. 

2 battalions of Foot. 

This addition makes a grand total for our Army 
abroad of— 

Establishment, 
excluding Officers. 

12 regiments of Cavalry - - 6,950 

Staffs and 64 batteries of Horse, Field, 
and Mountain Artillery - 9,400 

Staffs and 58 companies of Garrison 
Artillery - - - 9,520 

16 companies of Royal Engineers - 1,800 

78 battalions of Foot - - - 77,736 


Total 


100,406 


9,520 


1,800 

73,804 


(Departmental troops not included.) 

These are the figures, in round numbers, which I 
desire to submit to the Secretary of State for War, as 
showing the strength of the military force which, 
in my opinion as Commander-in-Chief of the Army, we 
must always maintain abroad during peace. 

12. I come now to the question of the extent to which 
the home troops can meet these foreign, demands, and 
to the increase required to enable them to do so fully. 
The Cavalry and Engineers can be at once dismissed 
from consideration. The former, on its present peace 
10. It may, I know, be said that, as the Army at home wtablieUineht, is fully equal to. the call upon it, and the 

id Cl «««. Orwl t 41,,. t * * . . - ---. .1 .1 . T . 


Total - 


A comparison of these totals with those in the pre¬ 
ceding paragraph, and a consideration of these figures, 
will show, I think, without need of further words, the 
inexorable logic of facts. 


Royal Engineers require an increase so small that I do 
not enter upon it here ; it is a matter of detail rather than 
of general policy. With the Artillery and Infantry llu* 
case Is different. 

13. The establishments of the Horse, Field, and Moun¬ 
tain Artillery have to be calculated according to the 
strength of the army we intend to pul in the field fur 
home defence, and I examine them fully in. this light 
later on, in paragraphs 19-24 of this paper. As [ have 
already addressed the Secretary of State upon this sub¬ 
ject, I shall not touch on it here beyond saying that if 
the increase in the number of field guns which I recom¬ 
mend is carried out, our Field Artillery t w ill be able to 
meet the foreign requirements upon it.. 

14. The Garrison Artillery, however, is not equal to 
what it has to do. Under existing conditions we have 
67 companies J abroad to 36 at home, and from the 
strength at home must be deducted 664 men to be sent 
out to Malta at the outbreak of war (which should he 
permanently kept there in pace), and the. detachments 
for Sierra Leone and St. Helena. The disproportion 
between the home strength and t he foreign demand is too 
great, mid causes perpetual difficulty. Further, the 
Garrison Artillery at home is insufficient to properly 
man our fortresses in the ease of a mobilisation for home 
defence. In such a contingency we should have in those 
fortresses less than one regular Garrison Artilleryman 
to every five § Militia or Volunteers. Such a proportion 
is clearly not enough to deal with complicated modern 
ordnance, or properly to stiffen our Auxiliary Forces. 
Taking all these facts into consideration, the increase 
required for our Garrison Artillery, to enable it to meet 
both the foreign and the home requirements, amounts 
to about 2,000 men. 

. ... , .7, - - -e. 15- The Infantry is even worse off than the Artillery 

,nnij 8lCa u irap0r an r 0 J 1 . 1 ? ^I 1 lif , a matte ^ a “d there is no avoiding or evading the stern conclusion 

considera ble mo ment, a nd 1 have thought it best to deal regarding it to which we are driven by wlmt I have 

a I ,“ eai ! 1 8hi ^ and d< ™. 1 wiU give the foUowing^und'one example is a^’ 

[ ™.*?* ' lst ! at0 * hafc w taking place in all directions Between the garrisons of Malta and Gibraltar 

Amporla-nt fortresses, we have three battalions nominally at, home, that is to say that, thev 
a t . e r ° t,am the young soldiers both for themselves and for then sister battalions abroad, and to send to these 
™, ^ OU8 i 5^ Uatt V kr f a Uft - Th , e> ; l , hu * ha Y e alwa > d * Proportion of young soldiers in tK 
(Rw\ aiK ’ ^° r SW * ne % a *, Cr a,mu l d jh’aft has left, are considerably below establishment If Malta or 
SSjfe JS? attacked at such a period any one of these three battalion* would be at least 20 per cent 
tB r 1Sh iT' :!nt ’. ai i d ° f what - re,,mined . tlt leai,t 3 ^» per cent, would be untrained, or only partially trained 
, * n ot , ier ^® rds we G arr , l ® on two of our most valuable naval bases with Infantry which, on i mcr' cncv’ 

. SSS! CCnt - 0t “ r "" mnal rateblishm ® t , a *U» » real military Wafcta, STS' 

and Md Ariil ' w - y 

m “‘ re,uircn,m ‘"" ‘* a " K -™-" ^ ** 
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does now’ actually find for the foreign garrisons a force 
so closely approaching in numbers that which it ought 
to find, there is no need for any increase. It docs its 
work, and therefore, wo can afford to let tilings alone. 
But how does it find these men 1 It finds them by a 
perpetual series of makeshifts, by transfers, by enlarged 
depots, by bounties, by robbing Peter to pay Paul, by 
the denudatiun of the home cadres, by a succession of 
struggles and expedients which combine to keep it in a 
weak and exhausted condition, and leave it unfit to 
fulfil otber requirements, such as the garrisons for home 
ports, and the Army Corps for home defence or for 
abroad, which are also an important part of its functions. 
Wc live from hand-to-mouth, like the insolvent debtor 
who meets his daily liabilities by shifts invented upon 
the spur of the moment, and with any money he can lay 
his hands on regardless of the ultimate loss he is in¬ 
curring. * It is because I feel that our Army should 
emerge from this condition of standing insolvency, which 
brings discredit alike on it and on those who have to 
administer it, and because I am certain it can never do 
so until the assets at home are equal to meeting the calls 
from abroad, that I ask the earnest attention of the 
Secretary of State and the Government to the recom¬ 
mendations contained in this paper. Our Army should 
he, and can be easily made, a smoothly and automatically 
working machine, capable, of manufacturing for us each 
year all the soldiers normally required for the service of 
the State, both at home and abroad. 

11. Before entering on the additions required to our 
Army at home t,o enable it to meet the calls from abroad, 
or, in other words, to meet requirements (b) and (c) of 
Mr. Stanhope’s minute, there is one more consideration 
connected with our garrisons abroad to which I roust 
draw attention and that is the increased and increasing 

ufrntnrrlool c,.,. on.:.. .. ? 










/ahpdy alluded to as “ the inexorable logic of facts." If 
^ -.my recommendations for the Cape arc adopted, we must 
fl^ykeep i>ermanently stationed abroad about 78 battalions*; 
if they are not adopted, we shall still have to keep 76 
battalions, abroad. Below this number they cannot 
sink, for, if India and our naval bases abroad are to be 
effectively held, 76 battalions abroad is our irreducible 
minimum. 

16. If there be one point, truth, fact, principle—call 
it what you will—on which, more than on any other, 
our present military organisation rests, it Is that for 
every battalion of Foot abroad we must have one at 
home. It was on this principle that our present system 
of short service and of two-battalion regiments was built 
up. The framers of that system enunciated it clearly 
as a cardinal principle, and equally clearly pointed out 
the evils that would follow a departure from it. ft has 
been reiterated so often, that to repeat it again seems 
wearisome, but yet it is departed from so frequently and 
continuously, that it is more than ever necessary to 
emphasise it here to the utmost extent. Our internal 
military history, for the past 25 years, has in every way 
demonstrated the wisdom of those who, ia 1870, pro¬ 
claimed this principle as the keystone of the arch sup¬ 
porting the new military organisation then introduced. 
Every departure from it has been attended with evil to 
an extent proportionate to the extent to which it has 
been neglected. Every approach to equilibrium be¬ 
tween the number of battalions at home and abroad has 
had beneficial results proportionate to the extent to 
which that equilibrium lias been approached. 1 desire 
once more to state here, that this principle is the only 
one upon which our military machine, with its compli¬ 
cated mixture of home and foreign duties, can be satis¬ 
factorily worked. So long as it is neglected, so long 
shall we have difficulties and confusion, and in any 
proposals which I make for the satisfactory organisation 
of our forces; I must take it as the foundation upon 
which they are to rest. It is the only safe one. 

17. Having then an irreducible minimum of 76 
battalions as the number required abroad, 76 i3 conse¬ 
quently the number that we require at home, making 
a total for the army of 152 battalions of the line. At 
present we have only 141. There is consequently no 
escape from the inevitable conclusion, that 11 more 
battalions of Foot arc absolutely necessary to enable 
our Army to do that which it is expected by the Govern¬ 
ment and the nation to do. If the Cape be strengthened 
by two battalions, as recommended in paragraph 11, 
the number of new battalions required would be 15 t, 
but even without counting this, it is not possible for 
the Army efficiently to perform what have been laid 
down by Government as two of its principal duties, 
unless the Infantry available for service abroad is 
increased by 11 battalions. The effort to do so is 
resulting in our troops at home ceasing to be an army 
and becoming one vast recruit dopftt.J 

18. The next point to be examined is the adequacy of 
the Army for the first duty of all armies, namely, for 
home defence. The requirements from it, in this 
respect, were thus laid down by the Government in 
1801— 

Requirements ( d ). 

*' After providing for these requirements (that is, 
for affording aid to the Civil Power and 
furnishing an Army for India, and garrisons 
for all our coaling stations), to be able to 
mobilise rapidly for home defences two 
Army-Corps of Regular troops, and one 
partly composed of Regulars and partly 
of Militia; and to organise the Auxiliary 



Forces, not allotted to Army-X 
garrisons, for the defence of Lonlk . 
for the defensible positions in advance, 
and for the defence of mercantile ports. !! 

Iu discussing this, I assume that in addition to the 
three Army Corps to be formed there should also be 
a certain number of Cavalry brigades. This is not 
explicitly stated, but it is so obvious that I feel justified 
in taking it for granted. A Field Army without a 
good force of Cavalry would bo an absurdity. 

10. With the exception of one branch—the Artillery 
—the troops at home are, as regards numbers, not 
seriously below what is wanted to meet these demands 
for home defenco. In Artillery they arc gravely, most 
gravely, deficient. The position is dealt with fully in 
Appendix VI., and stands as follows:— 

20. The proportion of guns to sabres and bayorfeta 
accepted in Germany is 5 guns per thousand ; in the 
French Army it is 4j. The tendency is to increase 
this proportion as roads and railways improve, and 
transport and communication become easier. We 
should not be justified, for our own Army, in taking any 
less proportion than 4j guns per thousand sabres and 
bayonets. Whilst on this point, I think it is well to 
recall the old military axiom, generally recognised,that 
the more inferior the infantry is in quality, the greater 
should be the proportion of the guns to act with and 
support it. To our Auxiliary forces should, therefore, 
be allotted a larger proportion of guns than to our 
Regular troops. 

21. Without counting the troops, Regular and 
Auxiliary, detailed in support of the Civil Power, or 
allotted to garrisons, and without counting a man of 
the 110,000 Volunteers in the mobile Volunteer 
Brigades, or a man of the Yeomanry, we should, on 
mobilisation for home defenco, have under arms at 
home the following troops— 

4 Cavalry brigades. 

3 Army Corps. 

About 25,000 Regular and Militia Infantry. 

22. The 4 Cavalry brigades require 4 batteries, each 
Army Corps, allowing only 4 guns per 1,000 bayonets, 
requires 17 batteries, and the 25,000 Infantry referred 
to above will require 9 batteries, on the lowest compu¬ 
tation ( see Appendix VI.). Thus, without allowing 
a gun for our Yeomanry, and assuming that the semi- 
obsolete guns of position, now in the hands of the Volun¬ 
teers, are sufficient for that force, and, neglecting all the 
troops told off to strengthen the Civil Power, we. never¬ 
theless, find that the absolute minimum of field guns 
called for by Requirement (d) is 64 batteries. 

23. The total number of batteries that we have at 
home uppn our present establishment is— 

Horse Artillery Batteries - - - 10 

Field batteries .- 44 

Total .54 

24. When the great deductions that I have made 
are taken into consideration, when it is remembered 
that I have made no allowance for any reserve cadres 
of any description, and when it is further recollected 
that the whole tendency of military development is to 
increase the importance of Field Artillery, I think it 
must be admitted that I am right in saying that our 
Army cannot meet Requirements (d) unless it is given 
at least 10 more batteries of Field Artillery, and that 
I am placing this deficit much lower than the con¬ 
dition of our home Army might reasonably indicated 


* In these numbers a battalion, excluding Officers, is taken at 984 for the Colonies and 1,023 for India. An 
alteration in the establishment of battalions would, of course, alter the number of battalions given iu this paper 
but would not alter the number of men required. , , 

[That is two. more battalions at the Cape and two more at home to feed them. •_, 

t On the same date that I have taken in paragraph 9, viz., on 1st December 180o, out of the total Regular 
Army at home (99,000 men), there were 25,000 men under one year s service, j.e., under 19 years old. One 
quarter of our home Army was composed of immature lads. ., . , ... „ , 

SI might greatly enlarge upon this subject, for I have dealt here with only the barest outline, and 
point out that to effectively resist the invasion of Englaud by a hostile army of, say, 150,000 men, it 18 
desirable to make up for our deficiency in Infantry and for what is, so far as concerns battalions of the Amumuy 
Forces, its inferior quality, by largely increasing our proportion of guns to sabres and bayonets.^Yhen 
Napoleon formed hia army at Boulogne for the invasion of England, he meant to land on these shores w 
5.0 guns with 1,000 sabres and bayonets, an unheard of proportion at that period. 
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i certain minor deficiencies in some of 
utiil Corps which should be supplied, 
>t / , however, wish to lay much stress on this 
^ ^theso deficiencies may be, to some extent, 
^readjustments within the corps themselves, and 
in any case, they are not of great magnitude. What 
I strive to do here is, while refraining from discussing 
* minute and technical detail, to place before Her Majesty’s 
Government a fair and broad view, and one as impartial 
as it is in my power to make it, of what the Army 
is expected to ao, as compared with what its numbers 
will enable it to do, and to ask that, if I clearly prove, 
as I am confident of being able to prove, that it requires 
certain large additions to enable it to perform the 
functions which the Government and the nation alike 
impose upon it, these necessary additions may be sanc¬ 
tioned. 

26. I need not dw'ell long on the last Bequiremeia 
(i e ) in Mr. Stanhope’s list, namely, that of being able 
to send abroad two complete Army Corps, with a Cavalry 
Division, and _ the necessary line of Communication 
troops. Tliis is more a matter of organisation to he 
carried out by the military authorities than of addi¬ 
tional troops being required. If our home Army be 
made equal to the other calls upon it—to finding the 
garrisons for India, and for our naval bases, and to 
meeting the home defence requirements—then, I, as 
Commander-in-Chief, will undertake that, as regards 
personnel, it shall be equal to finding the troops,just 
ennumerated, for the foreign expedition referred to 
in Mr. Stanhope’s memorandum. Some ^ question of 
stores may arise, but I am not dealing with stores in 
this paper. 

27. I have now gone through, one by one, the several 
duties laid down for the Army by Government, and I 
have shown that while in some branches it is equal or 
nearly equal to what, is required of it, considerable 
additions are necessary in others if it is to do the work 
prescribed for it. In order to avoid teasing detail, I 
have dealt with the subject broadly and in round 
numbers, but I give in Appendix 1. a detailed table of 
all the increases wanted. This 1 lay before the Secretary 
of State with the earnest hope that its recommendations 
may be accepted. 

28. The main purpose of this memorandum is now 
accomplished,, but before concluding, there arc one or 
two observations and reservations it is necessary I 
should make. In the first place, I wish it to be clearly 
understood that I deal here only with the personnel of 
the Army, and the proportion of guns required for the 
troops to be put into the field. I do not enter into 
any question of materiel, of stores, of reserve stores, of 
barracks, or the like. Secondly, I deal only with the 
establishments of the Begular troops which are required 
to enable them to do the work prescribed for the Army 
by the Government; I do not touch upon any matter 
bearing upon that wide and important subject, the 
organisation of our great Volunteor Force. And, 
thirdly, when I say that if the increases I ask for are 
given, the Army will be on a level with the work expected 
from it, it must be clearly understood that this only 
applies so long as this expectation docs not grow. The 
tendency of late has been for the demand for troops 
from India and from the Colonies to become larger, and 
the arguments by which this enlarged demand is sup¬ 
ported are generally so strong that the home Govern¬ 
ment has to accede to it. If it goes on growing in the 
future as in the past, the home Army must go on 
growing part passu to meet it. 

29. It may, and probably will, be said that it would 
be useless to grant the increases I ask for, since, even if 
granted, the men for them would not be forthcoming. 

If this be urged, all that it will show will be that I have 
entirely failed to make my meaning clear. My argu¬ 
ment is, that we are under a standing and unavoidable 
necessity to keep a certain number of troops abroad, 
and that we oannot do this unless we have a certain 
proportionate number at home. It is no answer to say 
that the inducements we offer do not get us sufficient 
men ; if they do not, they must be readjusted until 
they do. Personally I believo that our recruiting, even 
under existing conditions* is capable of great expansion, 
hut this is beside the question. My point is that the 
strength of our Army must he fixed by the work it has 



to do and not by the rates of the recruiting “arkefHfmj®^ i 
The latter we can command, the former is imposed upoq^ ■ * 
us. The imperious pressure of Imperial ueeds will not 
yield to considerations of home thrift, and an enemy 
will not weaken his attack on one of our foreign ports, 
because, rather than increase the soldier’s pay, we have 
given it; too weak a garrison. To maintain that we 
should leave Gibraltar or Hong Kong undermanned, 
and thereby exposed to a preventable risk of capture, 
because our present rates fail to get enough men, 
appears to me on a par with saying that a railway 
company would be justified in working with an in¬ 
sufficient signal staff, and risking thereby terrible 
accidents, because it offered too low wages to obtain 
a proper number of signalmen. 

30. I trust, however, that it will not he supposed, 
from what I have just said, that I am blind to the 
desirability of the most rigid economy compatible 
with the performance by the Army of its allotted work. 

I realise this as fully as any man, and I intend to strive 
for it to the utmost of my power. Cut the main lines 
on which our Army should be constituted must be 
framed on other considerations than those of finance. 

When these main lines have been - determined, the way 
to carry them into effect in the most economical manner 
is the next problem to be solved ; but up to the present 
time I fear this process has beeu inverted Financial 
considerations have taken the first place, and the power 
of the Army to meet its obligations has been left to shift 
for itself. The result has been that we have not 
thoroughly attained either cheapness or efficiency. 

31. In urging upon the Secretory of State for War 
and the Government this considerable increase to our 
Army establishments, I am fully sensible of the respon¬ 
sibility I incur in doing so. I am aware that it may not 
be in their power to give, at all events at once, the 
whole of what I press for. But I would at least ask that 
the main principle underlying the whole of this minute, 
namely, that the duties arid functions of our Army 
having been formally announced by Her Majesty’s 
Government in 1888, the Army should be mode equal 
to meeting them may be accepted as the bfksis and 
essence of our Army administration ; and that if all 
that its application to our present military position 
demands cannot be given at once, we shall at least work 
up to it regularly, unceasingly, and as rapidly as cir¬ 
cumstances will permit. I am above all things anxious 
that wo should abandon onco and for ever the old hap¬ 
hazard mode of dealing with the great military problem 
before the nation, the method, I mean, of asking fre¬ 
quently for small increases of establishment which form 
no part of any generally understood or accepted national 
scheme, and which are too often granted or refused 
rather by accident or accprding to the insistence of the 
demand, than on any definite and continuous lines. I 
am anxious that we should have some well understood 
settled system for working out an authoritatively 
accepted and settled policy. The first step towards this 
Is, that we should know what we want to do; the 
second is, that we should set up the machinery for doing 
it. It is to bring this about that I place before the 
Secretory of State this broad outline of our military 
position and of the steps which I believe aro called for 
to render it reasonably satisfactory. For years past 
wo have, in things military, been living, as I have 
already said, from hand to mouth, like the insolvent 
traderliving by shifts and devices and by catching 
at any expedient that would carry us over the difficulty 
of the momeut, but always in a standing condition of 
inability to fully meet our military obligations. The 
Army has been discredited, the public discontented, the 
administrators of the Army have been blamed for a 
state of things they could not prevent, and all because, 
while Imperial needs have been recognised in the sense 
that we have been called upon to meet them, the means 
of doing this have not been given to us. It is surely not 
an unreasonable demand when I ask that this vicious 
system may he abandoned for good, and that as we 
now know with exactitude from Mr. Stanhope’s minutes 
of 1888 and 1891 what it is, that under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances our Begular Army is expected to accomplish, 
it may be made equal to accomplishing it. 


22w£ February, 1696. j- 
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APPENDIX 1 


Tnckeajses Recommended. 

Horae and Field Artillery— 

Increase recommended for Cape Garrison - 

Required to complete the 3 Army Corps for Home Defence 

Required for tlie other Infantry mobilised for Home Defence 

Total 


1 additional battery. 

I 

9 additional lotteries. 


Garrison Artillery— ' 

Required to enable the foreign reliefs to be properly carried out, and also! 2,0W men additional, say. 16 
to man our fortresses on mobilisation for Home Defences - - */ additional companies. 

Infantry— 

Required to enable the Infnntry at Home to keep up the garrison 
Abroad . . _ - - - - 11 additional battalions. 

Increase recommended for Cape Garrison.2 „ „ 

Increase at Home to meet additional battalions at Gape - - 2 „ » 

Total - - - - 16 


General Total. 


11 batteries. Horse and Field Artillery 
15 companies, Garrison Artillery 
15 battalions, Infantry - - 


1,900 men. 
2,000 „ 
12,500 „ 
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Appendix I). 


Memorandum by the Adjutant-General of the Army on the Increases required to the Establishments of 
our Army, dated 8th June, 1888. 


The Permanent Under Secretary of State for War, 

1. The Commander-in-Chief laid before the Secretary 
of State for War, in a minute dated February last, a 
detailed statement of the sum of money which lie feels 
it essential should be spent in supplying the most pressing 
military wants in connection with the defences of the 
Empire at home and abroad. In that demand was 
included the provision of a magazine rifle for the In¬ 
fantry, of breocli-loading guns of a modern type for the 
Field Artillery, and various other most essential require¬ 
ments in the way of machine guns, quick-firing guns, 
etc., for the general defence of the Empire at home and 
abroad. 

2. His Royal Highness thinks that he should now 
in a similar way lay before the Secretary of State for War 
a full statement of what he conceives should be the 
minimum Peace Establishment of the Army, as far as 
the information he possesses ef'what the military policy 
of England is at present, or is to be in future, enables 
him to do. 

3. It is necessary to bear in mind that those who have 
to organise the military forces of the Crown, are left in 
ignorance of the specific objects which that organisation 
should aim at. For what purposes does the Army 
exist ? What are its duties and the national objects it is 
inennt to fulfil 1 Is the Army only intended for the 
passive defence of the United Kingdom, or is the passive 
defence of all our foreign possessions also to be provided 
for 1 Is it necessary to provide for the organisation and 
equipment of any field army to operate on foreign soil, or 
even on British soil beyond the seas'? And if so, 
what is to be the size of that field army 1 

4. There are numerous other points that should be 
authoritatively settled by the nation or its Government 
in connection with this subject, hut which it is not 
attempted to enumerate here. His Royal Highness will 
content himself with remarking that until clear decisions 
have been given upon them by Parliament, or by the 
Government on the part of the nation, the military 
advisers of the Crown will be forced to work on com¬ 
paratively in the dark, and in a haphazard fashion with 
no clearly defined or well-understood aim, or military 
policy before them. The result of this is at times, and 
will continue to be, the expenditure of money on objects 
which, although perhaps very desirable, are often not 
so immediately essential to efficiency as other services. 

5. So far as the Commander-in-Chief is at present 
aware, it is indisputable that provision must he made 
for the following objects 

(a.) The effective support of the civil power in all 
parts of the United Kingdom. 

[b.) To find garrisons for India and all our fortresses 
and coaling stations abroad, as they have 
* been fixed by the Government of India and 
the Colonial Defence Committee, etc. To 
main tain those garrisons at all times at their 
fixed strength by the annual despatch to 
them from home, of about 19,000 effective 
and well-trained young soldiers. In con¬ 
junction with the Auxiliary Forces to find 
suitable garrisons for all our fortified places 
at home. 

(t.) That after providing garrisons for all our 
»*oaling stations and fortresses at home and 
abroad, we should in addition, be able to 
place rapidly in the field at home, as far as 
the men are concerned, three complete 
Array Corps and six brigades of Cavalry, 
all being Regular troops. This field army 
to be in addition to a large force of Auxiliary 


troops which would occupy selected positions 
ou the great lines of advance between the 
coast and London. These forces would have 
for their object to meet, and destroy an 
invading army of not more than 150,000 
men. Although it is not assumed that our 
Navy is strong enough to guarantee this 
country against invasion, it is assumed that 
it would he at least able to prevent the 
enemy’s ships which brought over the 
invading army of 150,000 men from return¬ 
ing and landing here a second army of 
similar strength. It is hoped that we are 
justified iu attributing this power to our 
present Navy. 

(d.) That after providing garrisons as in previous 
paragraph, for all our strong places at home 
and abroad, we should be able, as far as the 
men are concerned, to embark as soon as 
the necessary shipping could be provided 
for them, two Army Corps, one Cavalry 
Division, and the necessary troops for pro¬ 
tection of the base and line of communications. 

N.B.—As pointed out in previous minutes, 
the nation cannot count upon the services 
of this little field army until the guns for the 
Artillery, wagons and harness for transport, 
and the other stores demanded upon several 
occasions have been supplied. 

6. The Commander-in-Chief wishes this paper to be 
read in conjunction with the Adjutant-General’s minute 
of 12th November, 1885, and of January, 1888, as 
it has been thought desirable to avoid the repetition 
of arguments they contain. 

Infantry. 

7. The Infantry of the Army consists of 3 regiments 
of Foot Guards (7 battalions) and of 69 regiments of the 
Line (141 battalions). 

Foot Guards. 

8. An increase to the Guards of 82 men is required 
for the Depot at Caterham, ami was recommended by 
His Royal Highness for the Estimates of 1887-88, and 
again for those of 1888-89. 

Infantry of the Link. 

9. The established strength of the Infantry of the 
Line has been as follows in the years specified, viz.:— 

* Warrant officers, 
non -com missioned 
officers and 
meu. 


1861 

- 130,782 

1866 

- 123,096 

1871 

- 108,320 

1876 


1881 

- 114,047 

1886 


1888 

~ - 130,312 


Of the Establishment for the current year, 58,125 
only are at home, whilst 72,187 are abroad, as detailed 
below:— 

.41 Home— 


8 battalions at 980 « 
57 „ 778 = 

68 depots 


7,888 

44,346 

5,891 


Total - 65 battalions and 68 depots. 


58,125 


•In this paper all the numbers refer to Warrant Officers, non-commissioned officers and men ; that i« 
all ranks exclusive of Commissioned Officers, 











53 battalions at 984 = 
19 „ 865 = 

1 „ 1,005 = 

3 „ 805 •= 


Total - 76 battalions. 



14. For economical reasons His Royal 
would propose so far to modify the above arrant 
as to have only seven battalions at Malta, but to keep its 
garrison at the numerical strength fixed for it by raising 
those seven battalions from an Establishment of 865 
to a strength of 1,112, and to find a garrison for Cyprus 
by sending there three companies (400 men) from one 
of the seven battalions at Malta. He would recommend 
that the four battalions at Gibraltar be raised from 865 
to 985, and the three in Egypt left as at present on 
the former Establishment. This arrangement would 
reduce the number of battalions in the Colonies to 23, 

15. When the garrisons abroad have been raised as 


General total (141 battalions) - 130,312 

10 . Upon the reorganisation of the Army in 1872, 
the 141 battalions of the Infantry of the Line—which 

had previously been distributed into 110 regiments— ___)|||H 

were redistributed into 69 regiments, of which 66 had proposed in the preceding paragraph to the strength at 

two battalions each, 2 four each, and 1 a single battalion w hich they have been fixed, wo shall then have 17 

only; with the exception of the last—the Cameron battalions more abroad than at home. To re-establish 

Highlanders—it. was calculated that in ordinary times balance between the numbers at home and abroad, 
of peace, one-half of each regiment, that i 3 70 battalions jy battalions should be added to the Home Establish - 

in all, should he constantly abroad, and 71 at home. ment. But assuming that the retention of a garrison 

The Army Organisation Committee of that year based fo Egypt is not a permanent arrangement, we can afford 

its scheme in fact upon the principle, that for every to deal with its present garrison of three batallions, in 


battalion of the Line abroad there should be one at home. 

The normal number of battalions at home and abroad 
was fixed as follows 

Battalions. 

India -. 

Olouies 


Total abroad 
At home 


General total 


- 70 

- 71 


the manner laid down in 1872 by the Localisation 
Committee, for all temporary derangements in the 
balance between tho number of battalions at home and 
abroad. That is, to raise the depots of three of our 
homo regimental districts to the prescribed strength of 
650 men. This would dispose of six of the 17 battalions 
which will constitute the excess abroad, and would reduce 
the deficit at home to 11 battalions. 

1G. As there is no prospect of being able to reduce this 
number of battalions which we must have abroad 
below the number here stated. His Royal Highness 
strongly recommends the immediate addition of 11 new 

This scheme of the Army Organisation Committee battalions to the Army, to be added as 3rd and 4th 
was accepted by Parliament. battalions to existing regiments. The Cameron High* 

11. Since then, in compliance with the demands landers, being a single battalion regiment, does not 
urged bv the Secretary of State for India, we have had contribute m any way towards mmnh'a^exiatinu 
to increase the permanent garrison of India by 10,600 abroad, and should be amalgamated with an existing 
men of all arms, of which 7,952 were Infantry, made up Highland regiment. 

by three extra battalions, and an increase, of 100 men when the normal of the Infantry Establishment 

to' each of the 50 battalions previously stationed there. a b r0 ,i c ] waa fixed at 70 battalions in 1872, the total 

12. We have also been compelled to maintain a strength of those 70 battalions was between 56,000 and 

garrison in Egypt, which is now at its minimum strength 57,000 men. Since then the increase to the Infantry in 
of three battalions. India, the force we keep in Egypt, aiul the augmentation 

13 These new responsibilities have forced upon us wo have already made to our foreign garrisons, have 
the distribution of our Infantry of the Line between at raised the strength of the Infantry we now maintain 
home and abroad act forth in paragraph 9, and have out of England to over 72,000 men, distributed as shown 
destroyed tho basis upon which our Army was organised m paragraph 9. 

in 1872. That is, we have now six battalions more The Colonial Defence Committee has already 

abroad, and six less at home than was contemplated by j t | iat cvery b a ttab'on in the Colonies—it did not 

the Localisation Committee of 187-2. This inequality r u t | ie Mediterranean garrisons—should have 
between the number of battalions at home and those Establishment of 985. This His Royal Highness 
abroad, will be still greater when the urgent recom- recommftndoa when the Estimates of 1888-89 were 
mendations of the Colonial Defence Committee have ^nsidered but beyond an addition of 140 men to Hong 
been carried out, nud the garrisons of Malta, Gibraltar, v- ou „ the'recommendation was not entertained, 
the Cape, Mauritius, Halifax, N.S., Bermuda, and of fo> 

Hong Kong, have each been reinforced, as recom- ^ Wars now come upon the world suddenly, and 
mended. Indeed it is essential that this increase to 0 f tea without any previous warning. There cannot 
those garrisons should be no longer delayed, Malta, *fi ere f orc be any security for distant coaling stations, 
Hong Kong, the Cape, Bermuda, and the Mauritius pro . )er garrisons are at all times maintained in 

especially being dangerously weak. When these t j iein After the outbreak of war, transports, with 
Xll „ f garrisons have been raised to the strength fixed by the in f orceim , nts for these garrisons, would require the 

yvns Colonial Defence Committee as the minimum coin re - - L: ~‘ L XT —" ~ —*■ 

Gibraltar 4 patiblo with safety, the normal distribution of the lane 
Malta - 9 battalions will be— 


Cyprus - 1 

NR. - 2 
West Indies 1 
Bermuda - 2 
Cape and the 
Mauritius 3 
Ceylon - 1 

BtraitaSottle 
meats - 1 

Hung Kong 2 
t In Colo- — 
liies 26 


India 

Colonies* 

Egypt 


Total abroad 
At home - 


General total 


roiruorireijjeutf* \ %r * . — 

protection of a strong convoy, which the Navy is not, 
it is believed, prepared to undertake. If there were any 
interval of time between the beginning of hostilities ami 
Battalions. t ), e alleged cause of quarrel, the dread of precipitating 

- hi t fi e war it was hoped to avoid, might prevent its being 

' 26 taken advantage of to send suitable reinforcements to 

- 3 our foreign stations. The Colonial Defence Committee, 

- in full recognition of these facts, have urged the necessity 

* 82 0 f the garrisons abroad being at all times sufficiently 

* 59 strong to protect themselves. 

. 141 20 . This increase of the strength of our Colonial 

_ garrisons, is, His Royal Highness considers, a matter 


•H» of KUfog extra battalions to tho 

but further on, the present strength of the Infantry there has been mcreasui nj raw 

now there to an Establishment of 985 each. Colonial Defence Committee recommended a 

« ** 250 ^ 

of the Line f or it. No provision w made for that garrison m tins paper, 
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Singapore 1 
Ceylon - 1 
Cape and 
Mauritius 3 
West Indies 1 
Bermuda - I 
Halifax, 

N.S. - I 
Gibraltar 4 
Malta • U 


,t necessity. His proposals to that end are as 

Bank and File, 
extra battalion to be at onco sent to 

Hong Kong.985 

1 extra battalion to be at onco sent, half < 
to Bermuda, half to Halifax, N.S. - 985 
Augmentation of battalion now at 
Cyprus from 865 to 1,112, and sent 
to Malta, leaving a detachment in 
Cyprus of 400 men - - - 247 

* 1 extra battalion for Mauritius - - 985 

Total number to be sent abroad 
at once .... 3,202 

The 18 battalions now at the stations 
named in the margin to be increased, 
the first 12 by 120 men each, the 
remaining 6 by 247 each. 1 battalion 
at Hong Kong reduced by 20 - - 2,902 

Total .... 


24. This will bring up the total Establishment of j^hg 
Infantry of the Line at borne and abroad to 145,025, 
of which 78,291 would be abroad, and 07,234 at home. 

The Home Establishment of our Infantry of the Line 
would then be as follows k— 

8 battalions at Aldershot ac 1,016 8,128 

65 battalions elsewhere at home at 
808 - - - 52,520 


Total, 73 battalions 


60,648 


67 depots- 


57 at 64] 
6 „ 123! 
1 „ 250 f 
3 „ 6507 


Total 


67,234 


6,104 

21. When these reinforcements have been sent 
abroad, the distribution of the Infantry of the Line 
will be:— 

Abroad. 

In India—53 battalions at 984 - 52,152 

Colonies—12 at coaling stations at 

9851 . 11,820 

Mediterranean—11 in fortresses, 7 at 
1,112, 4 at 985 - - - 11,724 

Egyjjt—3 at £65 - - - 2,595 


25. This total increase of 15,473 men. to the Infantry 
of the Line would be distributed as follows between at 
home and abroad :— 


Addition to force abroad 
„ „ at home 


Total 


6,104 
9,.109 


Total, 79 battalions 

A t Ho me. 

8 battalions at 986 
54 „ 778 

68 depots 

Total, 62 battalions 

Total 


- 7,888 

- 42,012 

- 5,891 


Tuis would be a force abroad of about 22,500 more 
than the Establishment, fixed in 1872, and about 6,000 
more than the present total of the Indian and Colonial 
Establishments (see paragraph 9). 

22. For the maintenance of 78,291 Infantry abroad 
in an efficient condition, a force at home of 55,791 men 
is entirely inadequate. According to the calculations of 
the actuaries, it would require annual drafts to the 
number of about 14,600 men.J 

23, To meet this difficulty in some degree, and also 
to allow of the foreign drafts to be formed of more 
matured men than we now send annually abroad, an 
addition of 15,213 rnen i3 necessary to the Infantry of 
the Line. 

This increase to be distributed as follows :— 

11 new battalions at 808, to be raised as 
proposed in paragraph 16 - 8,888 

30 men to 8 battalions at Aldershot and 54 

elsewhere at home.1,860 

Increase to 3 battalions to be sent to Hong 
Kong, the Mauritius, Halifax, N.S., and 
Bermuda, to raise them from an establish¬ 
ment of 778 to 985, and to 1 battalion now 
at Cyprus for Malta, an establishment of 

1,112.868 

Increase to the 18 battalions now abroad at 
stations detailed in paragraph 20 - 
Increase on rearrangement of depots 


20. The increase of 6,104 men to garrisons abroad, 
1 which has been urged by recent Committees, is regarded 

as an increase necessary for national security that must 
78,291 no t be any longer postponed. The increase of 9,109 
men to the home army is asked for as necessary to 
maintain the troops abroad in a thoroughly efficient 
condition, and to enable the very modest programme 
specified in paragraph 5 to be effectively fulfilled. 

27. As long as the Infantry abroad must number 
55,791 about 78,000 (see paragraph 21), it will require an 

-Infantry force at home of at least 67,000 (see paragraph 

134,082 24) to maintain it in a thoroughly efficient and satis- 

-factory condition. Obliged to send annually about 

14.Q00 trained soldiers to the battalions abroad, it 
would be impossible tci maintain the Infantry abroad 
in a thoroughly efficient state with any smaller Infantry 
force at home than the 67,234 detailed in paragraph 
24. For the sake of economy. His Boyal Highness 
proposes to provide for the required increase in meu, 
by adding largely to the strength of battalions, rather 
than by any largo increase to the number of battalions 
in the Army. In Colonel Grove’s paper of 1883, to 
which reference has already been made, he lays it down 
as a mathematical certainty that the Infantry at home 
should be five times the strength of the drafts it has to 
send annually abroad. That calculation has been 
ignored, but its accuracy has never been disputed. If 
the strength of the home Infantry be computed accord¬ 
ing to that rule, its numbers should be 14,000x5 — 
73,000 men. That is, 6,000 over the number at which 
it has been here fixed. 

28. These 11 extra battalions would enable us to put 
into the field for home defence three Army Corps, 
complete as far as the Infantry are concerned, and all 
composed of regular troops, and would still leave five 
battalions for duty in our most important places at 
home. 


Colonial Corps. 


29. In the foregoing considerations, no notice has 
been taken of the West India regiments, the Establish¬ 
ment of which is now 1,732, and which require an 
augmentation of 400 men to enable them to garrison 
15,213 Sierra Leone, Jamaica, and St. Lucia in the strength 
-recommended by the Colonial Defence Committee. 


2,902 

695 


*The battalion now in Natal should be transferred to Mauritius, but as it cannot be dispensed with in Natal, 
another one must be sent temporarily in its place. When tho Natal battalion, is available it should be sent 
to Bermuda, and the half battalion recommended to be sent there now’ should then rejoin its Head-Quarters at 
Halifax, N.S. 

t The differeuce of one man between the Colonial and Indian strength is caused by there being no sergeant 
cook on the establishment of battalions in India. 

} I would here call attention to a paper by Colonel Grove, on 31st July, 1883, ru this subject. His calcu¬ 
lations have never been controverted. 

6719— b. G a 






APPENDIX 1 


total increase recommended for the Infantry 
raph* 8, -23, and 89. is a’ follows • 


of the home depOta required to keep up these ame r 
t _>:_ *■/% +v>mV TiUri.a Wish men t. It is, howevj 


Guards - 
hpiantry of the Line 
West India Regiment - 
Total . - 



or lilts uuiuo . v 

meats in India to their Establishment. ... - . 

quite certain, that if they are to be annually supply 
with drafts composed of men of sufficient ageand 
military training, the dep6t of each should have aa 
Establishment of at least 200 men and 3a horses. With 
a smaller number of horses, the number of men cannot 
be trained to be efficient Cavalry soldiers. 

36. The Commander•»n-Ohief therefore urges tlw 
following increase to the present Establishments of 


Cavalry- 

31. Our Cavalry consists of three regiments of House¬ 
hold Cavalry and 28 regiments of the Line. lh <\eom- 
paratively small number of regiments employed out of 
She United Kingdom, and the fact that those at home 
have not to furnish drafts for those abroad, places the 
Cavalry in a favourable position as compared with the 
Infantry. 

12. The distribution of the Cavalry at the present 


time is:— 

Abroad. 


— 

Men. j Horses. 

India—9 regiments at 602 men, and 
526 horses. , 

Natal—i regiment at 476 men, and 360 
horses. 

Egypt—1 squadron ' 

6,418 j 4,734 
476 ; 360 

147 95 

Total abroad, 101 regunents - 

6,041 j 5,189 

At Home. 

— 

Mon. i Horses. 


3 regiments of household Cavalry at 
W7 t % 


*i)7 men, and 275 horses. 

For 1st Army Corns, 7 regiments at 
683 men, and 424 horses. 

For 2nd Army Corps, 3 regiments at 
465 men, and 300 horses. , 

3 squadrons of raiment liavmg 1 aqua- 
ron in Egypt- . _ 

9'depots for regiments m India at 1-5 
men, and 22 torses. 

1 depftt for regiment m l^atal at 125 



CflVwUj UWUJ.V • 

Men. j 

Horses. 

7 regiments at home on Lower Estab- ; 
lishinent to have the 20 men, and 6 of 
those regiments the 10 horses, taken ■ 
from them this year. 

9 Indian depots to be made up to & ] 
strength of ‘200 men 1 and 35 horses 

140 

GO 

675 

117 

each. 

1 


Total increase to Cavalry • 

j .815 

177 


Artillery. 

* 37. The present distribution of the Boyal Artillery is 

»3 follows :— 

Abroad. 


Total at home, 20$ regiments 

12,111 

7,121 

33. The strength of the seven regiments for the 1st 
Army Corps is sufficient, having been augmented for 
tta PunJse in 1888-89. But this augmentation was 
Ipprived only on the condition that theKvelt regiments 
oil the Lower Establishment and the depots of regiments 

abroad were reduced. 



This reduction was as follows 



— 

1 

Men. 

Horses. 

7 regiments 20 men, and 6 regiments 
10 horse.® each, 

9 depots 40 men, and 7 horses each 

140 

(SO 

360 

63 

Total • 

. 500 

123 


...... 

— 

Men. 

Horses. 

" 

T1 Horse batteries 

1,727 

1,958 

India * 

42 Field „ ... 

6.594 

4,620 


k 35 Garrison „ 

3,873 


Colonies, .. 

1,972 

. \ 

Mediterranean, 15 Garrison batteries 

2,085 

— 

Egypt, 1 Garrison battery 

144 

— 

Mountain battery, Cape 

1,79 

130 

Malta Fonciblc Artillery (4 batteries) • 

361 

—; 


Total ... - - 

16,935 

6,708 


At Home. 





j Men 

Horses. 

9 Horse batteries - 

1,290 

808 

2 Dep5t«, Horae batteries 

402 

200 

lift, Field batteries - 

5,272 

2,632 

4 DepOts, Field batteries 

1,504 

400 

38 Garrison batteries * 

0,472 

— 

1 Mountain battery • 

179 

42 

11 DepOts, Garrison batteries - - 

1,914 

1 ~ 


Total - • 

16.033 

. 

j 4,082 


34. It is very necessary to replace the men and horses 
taken from these seven regiments, as an Establishment 
of 465 men and 300 horses per regiment is as lov/ as 
will allow of efficient training being carried out. 

35 The nine regiments in India were largely aug¬ 
mented from home in 1886-87, and in recent years a 
number of their men have been induced1 by bounties 
extend their service. It is at present, therefore, very 
’ lit to estimate wbat should be the exact strength 


Horse and Field Artillery. 

38 Of the nine batteries of Horse Artillery at home . 
four are kept at a reduced strength of four guns and 
120 men and 72 horses each. They ought to be raised 
to 6-^ batteries, with 182 men and 1M horaffl «eh, 
—a nd mo fltrAnfffili as tli© other homo batteries 


to 6-gun batteries, with 162 men ana wa nor**.«£, 
that is to the same strength as the other home batteries 
of Horse Artillery, both in men and horses. Horses for 
this arm of the Service require much training, and 
whilst it is thought that the Field batteries can bave 
their extra horses supplied on mobilisation from the 
nStaSSjtat ttSe for at least the guns and. mounted 
detachments of the Horse Artillery should be kept up 
at all times. . ., 

This would be an increase of 168 men and 128 horses. 
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is desirable to deal -with the Artillery question 
o heads: that required for our Army in the 
. that required for our home and foreign garri- 
r e have enough Horse Artillery batteries, if 
_ v to the strength recommended in preceding 
paragraph, to meet our purely Horse Artillery wants, 
and can, therefore, afford to deal with the two sorts 
of batteries used in tbe field as if they were alike in all 
particulars. 

40. To fulfil the requirements under ( d, ) of paragraph 
€, we should require— 

Batteries. 

For three Army-Corps - - - - 45* 

For six Cavalry Brigades - - - 6 

For duty with Yeomanry, Militia, and 
Volunteers - 9 

Total .60 

41. To meet these wants there are— 


llg'l' ■ —' 

Men. 

Horses. 

9 Horse Artillery batteries - 

1,290 

808 

2 „ „ depot lotteries • 

4oe 

200 

38 Field Artillery lotteries • 

5,272 

2,632 

i „ „ depot batteries • 

1,504 

400 

1 Mountain battery ... - 

179 

42 

54 

8,647 

4,082 


a. ) 38 batteries 

b. ) 35 „ 

c. ) 33 „ (one of which 

is in Egypt) - 

d. ) 4 batteries Malta Fenci- 

ble Artillery - 

e. ) 4 batteries local natives 49S 

rotal 114 Garrison batteries 14,405 


44. The numbers now allotted under (a) for^thm 
defence of our home fortresses and commercial harbo|qvs^ 
when supplemented by the Militia and Volunteer 
Artillery, are sufficient. 

The number of batteries in India under ( b ) ha3 been 
fixed by the Government of India. 

The strength available for the fortresses and coaling 
stations in the Colonies, &c., as shown under (c) and 
(d), is alone short of the necessary minimum. 

This minimum has been fixed at 7,127 men as detailed 
below:— 

For the coaling stations abroad, as recommended 
by the Colonial Defence Committee— 


In addition, therefore, to the present Establishment 
of the Field Artillery six batteries, 660 men and 300 
horses are required. 

42. Ammunition Columns —To allow of a nucleus 
towards the formation of ammunition columns, to be 
completed by drivers from the Field Artillery reserve, 
an addition of 20 drivers should be given to each battery 

at homo. 

44 Field batteries at 20 — 380. At present the 
arrangement for the ammunition columns of the field 
army specified in (c), paragraph 5, is to form them 
from the 14 Field batteries now on the Lower Establish¬ 
ment. 

Tbe proposition now made is not an extravagant 
one, and, while increasing the efficiency of existing 
batteries, will allow of the ammunition columns being 
readily formed when required, without the loss of any 
fighting unit. The details of the scheme have been 
put forward in a separate paper, which proposes a 
Warrant, Officer in charge of each equipment, assisted 
by six storemen, which for 15 columns amounts to 
105 men, to be additional to the above numbers. 

Garrison Artillery. 

43. The requirements in Garrison Artillery are 
divided as follows:— 

I,—Fortresses and commercial harbours at home. 

II.—India. 

III.—Fortresses and coaling stations abroad. 

The present establishments are as under 


— 

Batteries. 

Men. 

Europeans . 

17 

2,167 

Natives. 

13 

1,360 

For the Mediterranean Fortresses— 
Gibraltar. 

8 

1,440 

Malta. 

8 

1,440 

Malta Fencible Artillery 

4 

720 

Total— 



Europeans. 

,33 

6,047 

Malta Fencible Artillery 

4 

720 

Natives. 

13 

1,360 

General total 

50 

7,127 


45. To meet the above requirements the Army 
Estimates for this } ear provide, exclusive of tbe 
battery in Egypt- 


: ’-’ 

Batteries. 

Men. 

Europeans . 

32 

4,057 

Malta Fencible Artillery 

4 

361 

Natives. 

4 

498 

Total - - - 

40 

4,916 


46. To complete the existing Establishment, therefore 
to the nmfibers specified in paragraph 44, the following 
increase would be required :— 



Batteries. 

Men. 

Europeans . 

1 

990 

Malta Fencible Artillery 


359 


9 

862 

Total 

10 

2,211 


5,472 at home. 

3,873 in India. 

4,201 in Colonies, &c. 

361 


47. The successful defence of these coaling stations 
will depend upon the pluck of the gunners in fighting 
their guns under the well-aimed fire of heavy and 
quick-firing guns of a highly-trained navy. By the 
substitution of Europeans for Natives wherever this 
can be done with advantage, a smaller number of men 
. would be required, a more complete unity of command 
obtained, a far higher degree of efficiency ensured, 
and the reinforcement of these stations could be carried 
into effect without delay, while the annual charge 
to this country would be considerably less. 

48. Tbri can, however, be effected in the following 
way, without the large increase of batteries specified 


* Hitherto we have only had 14 batteries in an Army Corps, but the time has come when we should 

bring up our proportion of guns to tbe same rate as that of other armies by making it 15 batteries. The 
necessity for doing this has been already laid by His Royal Highness before , the Secretary of State 

6719— b. ** a 2 






































iph 46. Increase the number of men in -N«h 
the coaling stations and fortresses from 
of 127 to one of 166. and add one fresh 
battery to the Artillery now at Gibraltar. The following 
increase will be sufficient for this purpose:— 


— 

Batteries. 

Meu. 

To Coaling Stations - 

rv 7 

532 

To Fortresses, lloyal Artillery - 

i 

795 

'Malta Feucible Artillery- 

- 

359 

Natives - - - - < 

- 

212 

Total increase to Garrison \ 
Artillery* J 

i 

1,898 


49. To supply this increased force of Garrison Artillery 
abroad with, sufficient drafts to maintain it at established 
strength, an addition of 500 men will be required 
to the depots at home. 

50. To recapitulate, the total increase required to 
the Royal Artillery is as follows:— 


— 

Batteries, 

Men. 

Horses. 

Horse Artillery • • 

- 

168 

128 

Field , 

6 

1,645 

300 

Garrison „ 

1 

1,898 


Depots - . - 

“ 

500 

- 

Total Increase - 

7 

4,211 

428 


Nnmber! 

Nature of corapany 

Strength. 

of com-, 
pames. 

Europeans, j 

Natives. 

. 10 | 

Fortress 

930 ! 


' H 

Submarine Mining 

347 

252 

18 . 

Total - 

1,277 

252 


Number 
of troops, 
communes, 


2 Troops 


2 Divisions 
8 Companies 


Bridging Battalion 
Field Parks - 
Mounted Detachment 
Telegraph Battalion 
Field • 

Fortress 
Survey ■ 

Railway 

Submarine Mining 
Coast Battalion 
Depots - 

Total at home 


| 192 

32 
i 30 
j 331 
1,136 
j 165 
I 361 
! 130 

504 
193 

I 1,012 


10 

65 


4,386 


52. To deal first with the force abroad (not oountiih 
the company in Egypt), the existing number of FortreS 
Companies, which ia nine, falls short by six companies 
of what was recommended by Lord Sandhurst’s Com¬ 
mittee, and later by the Colonial Defence Committee. 
Three of these six companies are required for coaling 
stations and three for Malta, numbering 574 men. In 
addition to these, 89 natives are wanted for Sierra 
Leone, Jamaica, and St. Lucia. 

53. The number of Submarine Mining Companies 
abroad, authorised for 1883-89, will he sufficient for 
submarine purposes when supplemented by the local 
auxiliaries recommended to be raised. But for the 
guard-boat defence an increase of 122 Royal Engineers 
will be required. 

54. At home, excluding the Third Army-Corps for 
home defence from consideration, the nece-. -ary cadres 
of the several companies and formations arc in existence. 
But they require, in the case of those allotted to the 
First Army-Corps, some addition, both in men and 
horses, to render them capable of being rapidly and 
efficiently expanded on mobilisation. 

ThB increase required for this purpose is the fol¬ 
lowing :— 


panics of 18 men per company. 
To augment the Pontoon Troop 


Royat, Engineers. 

51. The present Establishment and distribution of 
tbe troops and companies is the following 
Abroad. 



Men. 

Horses. 

lent - 

1 1 

77 1 

01 

com- 

1 72 | 



; 55 ! 



j *204 

6i 


55. The number of Fortress Companies at home is 
five, which ia six short of the number required for home 
fortresses ; and it is intended to meet this deficiency by 
utilising the four Survey and two Railway Companies 
for home defence. 

56. The Submarine Mining Companies at home, aug 
mented by the Militia and Volunteer formations, when 
completed to the strength contemplated and accepted by 
the Secretary of State, will require a further addition 
of 270 men, exclusive of Militia, before they can undei 
take the guard-boat defence. 

57. Excluding auxiliaries the increase considered 
necessary for the Royal Engineers is therefore a> 
follows 


— 

Com- 1 

panics. 

Men. 

Natives.] 

Horses. 

Fortress 

6 

574 1 

' 89 I 

_ ■■ 

Submarine miners, as 
shown in paragraphs 
53 and 56. 


392 



Addition to unite of 
1st Army Corps, us 
shown in paragraph 
54. 


204 


61 

Total • 

6 

1,170 

1 

89 

61 


58. The following is a summary of the increases to the 
several arms recommended by His Royal Highness in 
this minute as necessary for the fulfilment of the objects 
specified in paragraph 5 


188 

— 

Units. 

Men. 

i Natives.' 

I 1 

Horses. 


Infantry 

11 bat- 
talions. 

15,295 

j 400 1 

— 

- 

Cavalry 

Royal Artillery - 

j 7 bat- 
| teries. 

815 

3,399 

, 212 ; 

177 

428 

32 

Royal Engineers 

! 6 coui- 
[ panics. 

1,170 

| 39 

01 

380 

Total 


~2L270 

| 701 

666 


* In thesa numbers a whole battery, on an increased establishment of 180 men, has been,J^|i rnent 

Helena, to provide both for the Artillery garrison at that station and at Sierra Leone. A ma ,. 

of Houssas Artillerymen should also be raised at Sierra Leone as an auxiliary force, ^hc detais 
scheme, for finding an Artillery garrison for these two places, are given m a separat, paper 
the Secretary of State for War. 
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rons given above for considering this 
/ absolutely necessary and urgent, refer 
the provision of the national objects 
„ paragraph 5. But this necessity and 

urgency become still more imperative when it is re¬ 
membered what the demands of India will be in the 
event of a war with Russia. 

60. In the scheme submitted by the Indian Govern¬ 
ment for the mobilisation of two Army Corps in India 
to meet such a contingency, the following were stated 
to be the immodiate requirements in men to place the 
field force and garrison army on a war footing 
Royal Artillery - - - - - 1,058 

Cavalry.747 

Infantry, including 6 complete battalions 9,874 
Non-commissioned officers and men of all 
arms for special departments - - 554 


Total 


12,233 


61. Such a requisition coming from the Indian 
Government, when war was imminent and Russian 
troops threatened t he frontier, could not well be ignored. 
Were such a contingency to arrive whilst the Army is 
at its present Establishment, all calculations and plans 
for mobilisation and for home defence would be abso¬ 
lutely wrecked. 

62. It i3, in His Royal Highness’s opinion, impossible 
to postpone any further the serious consideration of 
what should be in future the normal peace strength of 
our Army at home and abroad. We have great military 
and naval responsibilities outside the United Kingdom : 
it is necessary to face them, and not shrink from a careful 
investigation of their total amount, and having once 
recognised those responsibilities, it is our duty to meet 
them. 

63. With a constantly varying Array Establishment, 
subjeot to spasmodic increases and corresponding reduc¬ 
tions, it has always been most difficult to administer 
the Army in a satisfactory manner. Above all things, 
it is most earnestly hoped that an endeavour may now 
be made to fix the normal peace, strength of the Army 
in accordance with the normal and constant require¬ 
ments of the Empire, and not to leave it, as it has been 
hitherto, to depend upon political rather than upon 
military considerations. 

64. His Royal Highness is aware that this demand 
for an increase to the Army is largely in excess of that 
he asked for in the .Adjutant-General’s Minute of 9th 
January last. But His Royal Highness wishe.3 to place 
on record, that hitherto he has been more guided in his 
annual demands for men, by what he thought he had 
some chance of getting, than by what he knew to be 
the total military requirements of the country. 

65. As with all the armies of Europe, our 1st Class 
Reserve is the backbone of the Army. If the Army 
Reserve is not efficient, the whole foundations upon 


which our military strength is built up, crumbles from Aj 
under us. Abroad, the greatest care is taken, by means 
of annual training, to ensure the absolute efficiency of 
their first class army reserve; but with us, notwith¬ 
standing the frequent and urgent remonstrances on 
the subject by the Commauder-in-Chief, every proposal 
to secure the efficiency lias been absolutely rejected. 
The small expense it would entail has prevented the 
adoption of any scheme with this object in view. 

His Royal Highness must now again bring this most 
important question to notice, in the earnest hope that 
it may at last receive the serious attention it deserves. 

The schemes proposed for this purpose are to be found 



us shown in the margin. 

The following is an extract from a minute c 
August, 1884, from the Adjutant-Geueral, upon the 
necessity for an annual trainiug for the Army 
Reserve:— 

“ Indeed, upon the manner in which it is dealt with, 
depends very largely the strength and real efficiency of 
our Army. To postpone this training of our 1st Class 
Army Reserve from year to year as has been done 
hitherto, because it would cost some 50,000/. or even 
70,000/. annually, is, in His Royal Highness’s opinion, 
the falsest economy, tending to mislead the nation in 
its estimate of our military strength. When the people 
are told we have between 30,000 and 40,000 men in 
our Army Reserve, they naturally conclude they are 
thoroughly efficient soldiers, which His Royal Highness 
and every experienced Officer knows under our present 
system, to be an impossibility as well as a delusion." 

66. The recommendation now made will, if adopted, 
for the first time since 1815, convert our military forces 
into an Army machine that will work upon a practical 
system. We shall then be able to expand and mobilise 
effectively our military strength, so as to secure the 
objects set forth in paragraph 5. If the nation does not 
think the objects there specified embrace all that is 
necessary, they can be easily added to, and the increase 
in numbers wliich the new objects aimed at would 
entail, can be readily calculated. His Royal Highness 
does not, however, think it likely that the country 
would be satisfied with a national military programme 
from which any of the objects detailed in paragraph 5 
had been omitted, and without the increase to the 
Army of 21,279 British, 701 natives, and 666 horses, as 
detailed above, he does not believe it is possible ade¬ 
quately or effectively to provide for the military require¬ 
ments entailed by that programme. 

He, therefore, lays this paper before the Secretary of 
State for War, for the most earnest and serious con¬ 
sideration of the Cabinet. 


[ 109 

109 

1 Gen. No. 

Gen. > ■ 

335 

496 

i 14. 4. 82 

5. 7. 83 

109 

109 

' Gen. No. 

Gen. No. 

561 

641 

. 3. 1. 84 

17. 8. 84 

f 109 

109 

J Lien. No. 

Lien. No. 

> 1077 

1194b 

29. 1. 86. 

17. 8. 87 


WoLSELEY, 

Ad jutant-General. 


8th June 1883. 


APPENDIX III. 


Minute of the Secretary of State faying down the requiremeftts from our Army, dated 8th December, 1888. 


In the 64th paragraph of the Adjutant-General’s 
minute, His Royal Highness wishes to place on record 
M that hitherto he baa been more guided in his annual 
demands for men by what he thought he had some 
chance of getting than by what he knew to be the total 
military requirements of the country." 

I venture to say that this statement requires very great 
qualification. 

The scheme, known as the *' Mobilisation Scheme of 
1886,” was prepared in order that the strength of our 
force might be fixed upon a systematic basis, which 
would take account of the demands made upon us from 
all parts of the world. 


This scheme was approved by the military authorities ; 
and it stated, with respect to our then existing forces 
(on the assumption that after providing for all our 
foreign garrisons we ought to keep in readiness two 
complete Army Corps for foreign service), that 

(1) That there was no necessity for raising any 

more cadres of Infantry, of Cavalry, or of 

Horse or Field Artillery. 

(2) There was a deficiency in Garrison Artillery, in 

Fortress and Submarine Mining Engineers. 

Some of these deficiencies have since been supplied, 
and, with the full concurrence of my military advisers. 














mi$Tny 



Parliament in March last that the whole of the 
Jfcs&ry Garrison Artillery and Submarine Miners had 
jtt^nprovided, and that there remained only a deficiency 
of four Fortress companies of Engineers. It is only fair 
to say that full account teas not taken of the demands 
Of our Mediterranean garrisons. 

Compared with 1886-87, the number on the Estab¬ 
lishment for the present year shows a diminution of 
*2,800 men at home; hut while 10,000 more men have 
been sent to India, there are, on the other hand, 14,500 
less men in Egypt. . , 

In April, 1883, His Royal Highness the Commander- 
in-Chier gave evidence before Lord ft. Churchill’s Com¬ 
mittee, in which he asked for an addition of 1,000 
Cavalry, 2,000 Royal Artillery, and 8,000 Infantry. 
He did not apparently ask for additional cadres, but 
rather urged the necessity of additions, in order to 
make our foreign reliefs more easy and satisfactory. 

In June, 1888, the minute now under consideration 
is put forward, which contains a demand for 21,279 
men of all ranks. This is substantially repeated in the 
annual letters of His Royal Highness the Commander- 
in-Chief within the last few days. _ The cost, of this 
proposal has been worked out, and it is estimated that 
it would involve a permanent addition of 1,300,0001. 
to the Annual Estimates, besides the initial expenditure 
of 3,250,000i. for barracks and equipments. 

These proposals have received the very careful con¬ 
sideration of Her Majesty’s Government, in which they 
have been aided by the verbal explanations of His Royal 
Highness the Commander-in-Chief and the Adjutant- 
General. They have been examined also in connection 
with the programme of the Admiralty, and with know¬ 
ledge of assistance capable of being rendered by the 
Navy in the various contingencies which, in the present 
aspect of European affairs, appearerl to be reasonably 
probable. The .demand appears to be based upon the 
necessity of providing— 



(1.) For certain objects specifier! in paragraph 5 
of the minute. 


(2.) For the requirements of the Indian Govern 
ment, so as to enable it to place its forces 
on a war footing. 

(3.) For the Colonial garrisons. 

(4.) I'or maintaining the annual drafts required 
for our troops abroad, and composing them 
of matured men 


As regards the first head, Her Majesty’s Government 
are not able to concur in the proposed definition of the 
objects to be provided for, nor can they accept the 
proposal to aim at forming three Army Corps of Regular 
troops instead of two. They have examined this subject 
with care, and are of opinion that a general basis for the 
requirements of our Army might be more correctly 
laid down by stating that the objects of our military 
organisation are— 


(a.) The effective support of the civil {tower in all 
parts of the United Kingdom. 

(6.) To find the numiter of men for India which 
has been fixed by arrangement with the 
Government of India 


(e.) To find garrisons for all our fortresses and 
coaling stations, at home and abroad, accord¬ 
ing to a scale now laid down ; and to maintain 
these garrisons at all times at the strength 
fixed for a peace or war footing. 

(d.) After providing for these requirements, to he 
able to mobilise rapidly for home defences 
two Army Corps of Regular troops, and one 
partly composed of Regulars and partly of 
Militia *, and to organise the Auxiliary Forces, 
not allotted to Army Corps or garrisons, 
for the defence of London and for the defen¬ 
sible positions in advance ; and for the defence 
of mercantile ports. 

'«.) Subject to the foregoing considerations and to 
their financial obligations, to aim at being 
able, in case of necessity, to’send abroad two 
complete Army Corps, with Cavalry Division 
and Line of Communication. But it will 
he distinctly understood that the probability 
of the employment of an Army Corps in the 
field in any European war is sufficiently 


improbable to make it the primary dutjrofl 
the military authorities to organise our 
forces efficiently for the defence of this 
country. 

As regards the second consideration, it is impossible 
to admit the right of the Indian Government so to 
organise its forces as to require of necessity, m the event 
of mobilisation, the despatch of 12,000 men from this 
country. This would be obviously nothing more or 
leas than keeping a large body of troops m England for 
Indian purposes at the expense of the English Ex¬ 
chequer. While, therefore, fully acknowledging our 
obligation to send such reinforcements as it may, with 
full regard to all the circumstances of the moment, be 
possible to provide for India in any emergency, our own 
estimates of the force necessary for this country to main¬ 
tain must be based on the assumption that, the Mobilisa¬ 
tion Scheme of the Government of India is complete 

lD The importance, of providing for our fortresses and 
coaling stations abroad such garrisons as may be re¬ 
quired by the special danger to which they are exposed, 
or bv the particular circumstances of each case, m tally 
recognised bv Her Majesty’s Government. Their 
decision on this subject is contained in a separate paper. 

The increase to the Infantry of the Line which is 
asked for amounts to 15,213 men; but the decisions 
concerning Colonial garrisons modify the conditions 
upon which that estimate was based. The number of 
battalions in the Colonies is not to be increased, at any 
rate for the present, and the proportion between the 
battalions abroad and at home will be a3 73 ro 6S. 

Although it may be fully admitted that an increase to 
our Infantry at home would enable the battalions 
abroad to be composed of more matured men, the 
necessity for the increase does not appear to bo proved 
by the minute. It seems to be admitted that battalions 
at present in India and the Colonics are, generally 
speaking, in an efficient state : and while it is true that 
some of our recently enlisted soldiers have been too young 
it appear .3 that of late the establishment has been so full 
that the standard of recruiting ha3 been made more 
severe, with great advantage to the. Army. I ho bat¬ 
talions in India are maintained at them present strength 
with a home establishment of 765, and it is not at present 
proved that, tins number is insufficient for the purpose. 

Tn order to fulfil the requirements of our Colonial 
garrisons, the battalions at Malta (7) and at Singapore 
should be raised to the Indian strength of 985, ami that 
at Hong Kong should retain its present establishment. 

Beyond these additions Her Majesty’s Government 
are not able to sanction any increase in the Infantry 
in the Estimates for 1888-89. 

The increase proposed in the Cavalry amount to 
815 men and 177 horses. It is not necessary to recall 
the fact that, when last year the recommendation was 
made that the depot should be reduced m order to raise 
the strength of the seven regiments of the Army Corps 
it was distinctly stated that the dep6t would still be 
sufficiently large for the purposes required. But it 
cannot be denied that in proportion to the other arms 
of the Service, there is at the present moment an excess 
of Cavalry regiments, and indeed this is proved by the 
table given in paragraph 32 of the minute. If, there¬ 
fore it be desired to restore the depots to their former 
strength (as is suggested in the minute), or to raise the 
numbers of regiments at present on the lower establish¬ 
ment, it can undoubtedly bo done by reducing one or 
more of the most recently raised Cavalry regiments; 
and the consideration which Her Majesty s Government 
have given to this question, leads them to the conclusion 
that this is a subject which should be at once taken up 
by the military authorities, with the view of action 
being taken upon it in the coming Estimates. 

It appears from the. minute that there is enough R 0 val 
Horse and Field Artillery for three Army Corps bul Artillery, 
it is proposed to add six batteries to the Field Artillery 
for service with the Auxiliary Forces. 1 here appears 
to be no good reason to doubt that the batteries of 
position now formed out of the \olunteer Artillery 
are likely to become perfectly qualified for the service 
to which they are assigned, and, therefore, while they 
would be glad if by economies elsewlmie some addition 
could be made to the strength of batteries on the lower 
establishment, the Government do not feel justified in 
sanctioning an increase of these arms of *he < er »ice. 


misr/f. 
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qpgards the Garrison Artillery, the addition of 300 
(of the garrison of Malta is approved, 
battery at Ceylon should be withdrawn, and the 
__jngth of the remaining battery increased aS recom¬ 
mended by the Mobilisation Committee. 

The increases demanded in the Corps of Royal Engi¬ 
neers amount to 1,170 men. 

It would, no doubt, be very desirable for the purposes 
of any foreign expedition, to add to the number of 
mounted Engineers, but, in the face of more pressing 
demands for home defence, it must be postponed. The 
proportion of Fortress Engineers to be permanently 
stationed in the Colonies requires careful consideration. 
As at present advised, Her Majesty's Government are 
not convinced of the necessity of adding more than two 
Fortress companies to the present force. 


The only remaining recommendation is, that 
Army Reserve should be called out for annual training. 
This would involve an expense of 120,000/. But Otis' 
is pot the main difficulty in the way. Numbers of the 
Army Reserve have obtained respectable employment, 
as for instance, in the Police Force, and it is a matter 
of grave consideration whether any attempt, to call 
them out generally every year would not be attended 
with the result of compelling employers to refuse to take 
Resei .e men, and of thereby destroying the foundation 
at which the supply of recruits now rests. I propose 
that, in deference to the strong view nf the military 
authorities, an experiment should be made this year 
of a limited character, in order to throw more light on 
some of these questions. 

E. S. 

8th December , 1888. 



APPENDIX IV, 


Further paper by the Secretary of State laying down the requirements from our Army, 
dated 1st June, 1888. 


{Extracted from Secretary of State's Minute, addressed to His Royal Highness the Commcmder-in-Chief , 
dated 8th December, 1838.) 


Her Majesty’s Government have carefully con¬ 
sidered the question of the general objects for which our 
Army is maintained. It has been considered in con¬ 
nection with the programme of the Admiralty, and with 
knowledge of the assistance which the Navy is capable 
of rendering in the various contingencies which appear 
to be reasonably probable ; and they decide that the 
general basis of the requirements from our Army may 
be correctly laid down by stating that the objects of our 
military organisation are- 

fa.) The effective support of the civil power in all 
parts of the United Kingdom. 

(6.) To find the number of men for India, which 
has been fixed by arrangement with the 
Government of India. 

(c.) To find garrisons for all our fortresses and 
coaling stations, at home and abroad, 
according to a scale now laid down, and to 
maintain these garrisons at all times at 
the strength fixed for a peace or war footing. 
r (d.) After providing for these requirements, to be 


able to mobilise rapidly for home defence 
two Army-Corps of Regular troops, and one 
partly composed of Regulars ana partly of 
Militia; and to organise the Auxiliary 
Forces, not allotted to Army-Corps or 
garrisons, for the defence of London and for 
the defensible positions in advance, and for 
the defence of mercantile ports. 

(e.) Subject to the foregoing considerations, and 
to their financial obligations, to aim at being 
able, in case of necessity, to send abroad two 
complete Army-Corps, with Cavalry Division 
and Line of Communication. But it will 
be distinctly understood that the probability 
of the employment of an Army-Corps in the 
Field in any European war is sufficiently 
improbable to make it the primary duty of 
the military authorities to organise our 
forces efficiently for the defence of this 
country. 

E. S. 

1st June, 1891. 


APPENDIX V. 


The Strategical Importance of the Cape. 




1. In considering the future distribution of our 
small Army it is, I think, very desirable we should 
reconsider our military position in South Africa, and 
especially as to the extent it has been, or soon may be, 
affected by political events. 

2. Provision has already been made for holding Cape 
Town and Simons Bay with small garrisons of Imperial 
troops, but recent events point to the necessity of our 
always having a small and completely equipped force of 
all arms stationed there. The presence of this extra 
force in South Africa would make those places more 
secure and less liable to be ever attacked by any enemy. 
The recent military occupation of Madagascar by the 
French adds greatly to the importance of this question. 

3. We have certain schemes for small offensive opera¬ 
tions to be undertaken at once in our naval interests 
upon the declaration of war. I shall not name them 


here, but they have been carefully considered and 
worked out. 

It would be easier and safer to send a considerable 
portion of the Foot required for these offensive opera¬ 
tions from the Cape than from England. In fact, If the 
whole of the troops required for these operations were 
drawn from England, the convoy of a strong fleet 
would be required for their protection, and at such a 
time it might not be possible to spare such a fleet for 
that purpose. The fewer the number of transports 
to be conveyed, the fewer would be the men-of-war 
required. Besides, if all the 8,000 or 9,000 men re¬ 
quired for the nearest of these objects were to be col¬ 
lected at, and embarked from, Liverpool, or some other 
convenient home port, great public attention would be 
drawn to the undertaking, making concealment aH a 
surprise all the more difficult. 







ler the number of men embarked in England 
& more easy it would be to conceal the point 
ttfdip^ttackcd from an inquisitive press, and so from 
ie enemy. 

On the other band, if at least half of the Infantry 
required for one of these operations could be sent from 
the Cape, they could be sent with safety upon this 
important mission the moment war was declared. 
There would be no difficulty in finding at the Cape the 
steam transport required. 

4. The Cape is a fine central position from which 
small expeditions could he quickly and secretly fitted 
out for attacks upon an enemy. It is, I think, by such 
combined naval and military attacks upon outlying 
portions of a European enemy’s territory, we could 
make the peculiar advantage of our position in the 
world most easily and effectively felt. 

5. The destruction of the Suez Canal, or its effective 
blockade in the Red Sea, forma, I presume, one of the 
earliest operations to be achieved by us upon the 
declaration of war. If this be so, it will have the 
effect of sending all the European ships trading with the 
East round the Cape of Good Hope. This will naturally 
add to the importance of that station, and will cause 
it to be all the more envied by our enemies. It is, 
therefore, advisable we should always be strong there, 
not only to resist attack from without, but to put down 
at once any internal troubles fomented amongst the 
Boers by our enemy. The Cape is in fact the half-way 
house between England and India, and so long as we 
hold it, hostile fleets will have much difficulty in passing 
it to attack oor Eastern possessions. 

6 . A force so stationed in South Africa would, living 
in a first-rate climate, be always available for the sudden 
reinforcement of the Mauritius, Aden, Ceylon, the 
Persian Gulf, or India. 

7. At present we have the following troops stationed 
in South Africa :— 

1 regiment of Cavalry. 

1 battery. Mountain guns. 

2 companies, Garrison, Royal Artillery. 

1 company, Royal Engineers. 

1 battalion of Foot. 

| battalion j ^ ^ companies of Foot. 


There is also a peace establishment of Departmental 
Corps for the use of these troops. 

In addition to these troops, the Colonial Defence 
Committee have recommended that the Cape garrison 
should be increased by one battalion, which has been 


included in the requirements put ferward in parag) 

7 of my proposals. 

8 . I would recommend adding to the troops in South 
Africa, including the battalion recommended by the 
Colonial defence Committee, the following:— 

1 regiment of Cavalry. 

1 battery of Horse Artillery. 

2 battalions of Foot. 

The Cavalry regiment and battery of Royal Horse 
Artillery to be stationed in Natal, the two battalions 
of Foot at or near Cape Town. There would, 
therefore, always be in Natal a Cavalry brigade of two 
regiments, with Us battery of Horse Artillery, together 
with one battalion of Foot and a Mountain gun battery, 
and at Cape Town, in addition to its present garrison, 
there would be three battalions of Foot available to 
be sent anywhere. 

9. The presence of this Cavalry brigade, &c., in 
Natal would have a steadying effect upon the Boers, 
and joined to a strong brigade of Infantry (from Cape 
Town and the battalion now at Maritzburg), would 
always enable us, in case of need, to take up a strong 
forward position, either near Ladysmith (in Natal), 
or on Transvaal territory, beyond Newcastle, on what 
is locally known as “The Berg,” or at Harrisuuth, 
in the Orange Free State. 

From a military point of view, after a careful survey 
of our present military and political position through¬ 
out the world, I believe this addition to the strength 
of our troops in South Africa is very desirable, many 
would say it was essential. 

10 . I desire to draw attention to the paper of the 
Colonial Defence Committee, Cape/4, “ Scheme of 
Defence, revised to January, 1894.” It was printed for 
the Colonial Office last September. The game of “ General 
Post ” is nothing to the proposed moves to be effected 
upon the breaking out of war, as laid down in that 

g aper. But what I wish to call attention to in this 
mnese puzzle-like scheme is the statement that the 
Admiralty will not be responsible for the safe arrival 
of reinforcements by sea at our distant stations during 
the early periods of a war. 

11 . To anyone who knows South Africa well, it 
must be evident that the present state of things, the 
existing distribution of power in South Africa cannot 
long continue. To give any future redistribution of 
it an English character, we should bo strong there. 
At present, and indeed ever since we pulled down our 
flag after bur defeat at Majuba, the Africander has 
believed the Boer power to he superior to ours, and 
Dr. Jameson’s recent surrender, and the policy it ha 3 
forced upon us. will inevitably tend to strengthen this 
belief. 


APPENDIX VI. 


Proposed Increase in number of Field Guns for Home Defence. 


Tbe proportion of guns'to bayonets in^the Field 
Army Establishments of various armies is given by 
Director of Military Intelligence, as follows 

Guns per 
1,000 bayonets. 

British Army Corps - - - 4*0 

German „ . 5’0 

French „ . 4-5 

Austrian „ ..... 3*0 

Russian „ - - - . - 2*9 

1 . After providing for all our garrisons for home 
defence on none too liberal a scale as far as Regulars 
are concerned, the troops which we have available for 
more active operations in the field are as follows:— 

A.—75 Regular and Militia battalions in the Field 
Army. 

4 Cavalry brigades. 


B.—7 Reserve Militia Brigades. 

2 unallotted Regular battalions. 

Some 8 scattered Militia battalions, which 
will be withdrawn from districts without 
prejudice to defence schemes. 

0.—About 100,000 Volunteers armed with rifles 
allotted to London defences. 

2. For the A group we have 324 guns or 54 batteries 
available, the proportion of guns to bayonets being 
about four per thousand. To complete the three 
Army Corps to the establishment at present laid down, 
one battery only is required ; but to raise the number 
of guns in our Army Corps to the establishment which 
the Germans and French consider necessary, viz., 120 
per Army Corps, we should require in all 10 additional 
batteries. 

3. The Infantry grouped together under B would 
if stiffened with some Reservists, give us a fourth fairly 
efficient Army Corps for home defence. 
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. have been taken hitherto to thoroughly 
theie battalions for service in the field, as vr’e 
lolutely no Artillery for them. 

_ e them real fighting power as an Army Corps 
we require 17 additional batteries for them on the 
4-guu scale per 1,000 bayonets, or 20 batteries on the 
0-gun scale. 

If we were content to give them a divisional organisa¬ 
tion only, nine batteries would be required for the 
three divisions we should raise. 

4. In this connection it may be mentioned that out 
of the Infan try in group B. we sent to Ireland, on concen¬ 
tration, eight efficient Militia battalions, or the equiva¬ 
lent of the Infantry of a division. This'reinforcement 
would, if the regulars in the Field Army were withdrawn, 
leave the Infantry garrison in Ireland at its present 
strength, below which it is considered it should never 
be allowed to fall. 

Successive General Officers Commanding in Ireland 
have also strongly represented that in no circumstances 
should the country he left without some Field Artillery, 
as would at present be the case if the Field Army were 
concentrated in England. The addition of the nine 
batteries, mentioned in preceding paragraph as being 
essential, would enable us to detail the fighting portion 
of a complete Infantry division for service in Ireland. 

5. For the 100,000 bayonets allotted to the London 
defences we have 348 guns of position, or 87 batteries, 
manned by Volunteers, being an average of nearly 
IV5 guns per 1,000 bayonets. At four guns per 1,000 
bayonets we shall require 400 guns or 100 batteries. 

6. Assuming for the present that it is not desirable 
to have more than four ^guns per 1.000 bayonets with 
our field troops for home defence, and that a divisional 
organisation is sufficient for the Infantry in Group B. 
our minimum additional requirement in Regular 
Artillery for Home Defence is as follows 

For Group A - 1 Regular battery or 6 guns, 

» B - 0 „ „ 54 h 

being a total of 10 Regular batteries. 

The Existing Phoporxion of Field Guns to Bayonets 
in THE United Kingdom. 

It appears desirable, in considering this subject, to 
approach it from each of the two following points of 
view, the conditions of which are widely different. 

The necessary assumption that, while there »» chance 
of invasion, no troops would be abroad, or would he sent 
abroad, is open to doubt. 

These two points of view are 

(a) Proportion of guns to bayonets when all avail¬ 
able troops, including Auxiliary Forces, take 
the field for home defence. 

(b) Proportion of guns to bayonets for an expedi¬ 
tionary force, assumed as being of a strength 
of two Army Corps. 

Garrison (a) Infantry allotted to fortresses and defended ports 

troops. must be excluded. It has been ruled that such troops 

are not to be reckoned on for the field army for home 
defence. 

The Infantry of these garrisons and ports consists of— 
10 battalions Regular Infantry. 

70 „ 1 Militia „ 

73 „ Volunteer „ 

It is unnecessary to set down the detailed strength of 
the above battalions. 

The guns to be considered as working with this force 
are 

1. The. fixed and moveable armaments of the for¬ 
tresses and ports manned by Garrison Artillery, Regular, 
Militia and Volunteers. 

2. Ten batteries, each of four guns, of semi-mobile 
Volunteer Position Artillery (16-prs. and 40-prs.); and 

3. Three batteries of Volunteer Field Artillery with a 
total of 14 guns (12-prs. and 9-prs.) 

It is doubtful whether this artillery is sufficient for 
the Infantry garrisons, some portion of which would 
probably be called on to act occasionally outside the 
rayon of their fortresses. 
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The Infantry remaining available for the field ari 
consists of-- : —— 

Field army 
Bayonets, for home 

6 battalions, Guards - - _-v defence. 

68 » Infantry (at peace establish-} 51,900 Infant,, y. 

ment) - - -J 

Infantry Reserve, less 3,880 required to com¬ 
plete the 10 battalions for garrisons - 51,070 

49 Militia battalions (including Militia Reserre, 

49/119 of 107,190) - 


134 Volunteer battalions, say 


44,137 
- 124,576 


Total 


271,743 


The field s 


s available are 


10 batteries, Royal Horse Artillery 
45 „ Royal Artillery 

Total 


Guns. 

60 

270 

330 


Field guns. 


» exclusive of four guns allotted to the Horse 
am Field Depdts required for the instruction of recruits, 
and inclusive of an existing deficiency of 28 guns in 
the present equipment of Horae and Field Artillery. 

In considering, however, the question of proportion, 
and comparing it with that in foreign armies, there 
must be deducted from the above 330 guns— 

1 battery temporarily in Egypt - - 6 

4 batteries Royal Horse Artillery, allotted' 
to Cavalry - - . . - 24 

leaving 300 guns to 271,743 bayonets, or, F10 guns 
to 1,000 bayonets. 

Some value should, however, be attached to the 97 Volunteer 
Volunteer semi-mobile position batteries of four guns ^ in /. of 
each. position. 

These batteries, which constitute the whole of me 
Volunteer guns less those allotted to fortresses and ports, 
aie 8 . in number, having 348 guns of a semi-mobile 
nature, from these, however, must be deducted the 
four batteries of the 3rd Kent. Volunteer Artillery, the 
men of which are employed in the Royal Arsenal, living 
332 guns. These, together with the above 134 Volunteer 
battalions, are allotted to the defences round London. 

I he guns are of three more or less obsolete patterns* 

16-pr. R.M.L. and 20 -pr., and 40-pr. B.B.L. guns, 
implying, inclusive of the other two more or less obsolete 
patterns allotted to fortresses, ammunition and other 
articles of equipment of no less than five different 
natures, in addition to the modern 12 -pr. B.L. gun 
winch forms the armament of our regular Horse and 
1* leld Artillery 

These guns are drawn by hired horses. They cannot 
be considered of any value with a field army, but, if 
excluded, the 134 Volunteer battalions which work with 
them must, for the purpose of these calculations, also 
drop out. 

The following, therefore, is the net result :— 

I he existing proportion of field guns for home defence Net 
for the held army, exclusive of garrisons and the defence result (a), 
of the positions round London, is 300 guns to 147 167 
bayonets, or 2*0 guns to 1,000 bayonets. 

I wo Army Corps, with the usual proportion of troops Expedition 
for the line of cotnmnnciations, may be taken as the arv force, 
maximum which, under present arrangements, could Difantry ( 6 ) 
be sent abroad from the United Kingdom. 

The Infantry of such a force would be 

50 battalions in tivo Army Corps, 

14 machine gun sections, say ’ 

4 battalions Line of Communications, 

4 machme gun sections „ 
giving a total of 52,794 bayonets. 

At the present normal proportion of 4 guns to 1,000 Expedition- 
bayonets, and in accordance with Field Army Establish ary force, 

merits for Service Abroad, such a force should have_ field gun*. 

34 batteries — 204 guns. 

2 ” “ 12 *> kine of Communications. 


Total 


- 216 guns. 


Ho 








Keinforce- 
*ent for 
expedition¬ 
ary force. 


Raiding 
proportion 
of guns. 


should be compared, however, with the propor- 
' 1 'K'us in foreign armies, which stand as follows t-** 
^Proportion of guns to 1,000 bayonets 

Bayonets. 

In a British Army Corps - - - 4*0 

,, German „ ... 5'0 

„ French „ - * 4*5 

„ Austrian „ - * 3'0 

„ Russian „ * - * 2 '9 

After despatching the above force another 10 S guns 
would be required if we sent a third Army Corps abroad. 
Should this necessity arise, we should find a deficiency 
of 18 guns, after the battery had been withdrawn from 
Egypt, and the present deficiency of 28 field guns had 
been made good. . 

No Field Artillery would be left in the United Kutg- 

^Confming ourselves only to an expeditionary force of 
two Army-Corps and raising the proportion of guns to 
5‘0jper 1,000 bayonets we should have the following 

At five guns per 1,000 Infantry for 52,794 bayonets, 
we require 46 batteries-- 204 guns. 

This would leave for the remaining 21 Regular bat¬ 
talions and the whole of the Auxiliary Infantry six 
batteries*-36 guns, a very moderate reserve for the 
army in the field abroad. . , , 

The whole of the above calculations arc made on the 
basis of the entire absence of any reserve of field guns, 
but it is understood that, when the Horse Artillery has 
been re-armed with the 6 cwt. gun, there will be a small 
reserve amounting to *22 guns aud 17 gun carriages. 

Artillery Personnel. 

In dealing ‘with the above subject the following 
remarks are added as to tnen and horses: 

The present state is as follows:— . , 

Non-commissioned officers and men serving with 
the Colours in Great Britain 
Horse Artillery 
Field Artillery - 
Reservists:— 

Horse Artillery 
Field Artillery 


<SL 


Total 


1,570 

6,555 


1,092 

3,959 


- 13,176 


Reckoning the usual allowance of 25 men per gun, 
and allowing a margin >f 20 per cent, for men unfit 
or not forthcoming, wo have enough men, including 
Reservists, to man 420 field guns, not including ammu¬ 
nition columns. 

For the latter, consisting of 16 columns, we require 
3,016 n on-commissioned officers and men. 

Artillery Horses. 

The present strength in horses is— 

Royal Horse Artillery - 970 

Royal Artillery - - - - 2,974 


Total 


3,944 


Of these, there are of ages— 
]% years and over 

13 ft 

14 

15 

16 
17 
IS 


- 1,359 

- 1,144 

926 

- 716 

- 510 
314 

- 134 


Assuming that, as a rule, horses of 14 years of age 
and upwards will presumably be unfit for service abroad, 
we. find nearly one-fourth of the Artillery horses in that 
category. 

There are, however, 14,000 horse?) registered as reserve, 
and t-lic proportion of these allotted to the Artillery 
would suffice to complete the Artillery to war strength 
for home defence, both as to batteries and ammunition 
columns. 

F. T. Lloyd, D.A.G. 

21st January , 1896. 

The last paragraph is doubtful; 20,000 extra horses 
would be wanted for home defence ; 14,000 only arc 
registered, which, so far as Artillery is concerned, would 
only complete the Artillery and ammunition columns 
for two Army Corps. 



Permanent Under Secretary of State, 

When I wrote early this year urging the propriety 
of purchasing from the trade 20 batteries of 15-pr. field 
guns, 1 ordered the Deputy Adjutant-General, Royal 
Artillery to prepare, for me a paper, showing how we 
stood in the United Kingdom as regards field guns, 
in proportion to the number of bayonets available for 
its defence. ..... • . 

I desired him to compare our position m this respect 
with the number of guns per 1,000 bayonets provided 
for the German and for the French armies. 

1 forward herewith the interesting paper he bas pre¬ 
pared on the subject. . 

Taking the statement on page which gu es - . 1 , / 43 
as the total number of bayonets available for home 
defence, after due allowance is made for the number of 
bayonets we should require for our garrisons m Great 
Britain and Ireland, the number of field guns required 
for them according to the German scale (5 guns per 
1,000 bayonets) would be 1,358 guns. According to 
the French scales (4$ guns per 1,000 bayonets) it would 
be 1,222 guns, according to the.English scale (4 guns 
per 1,000 bayonets) it should be 1,087 guns; but we 
have only 300 field guns instead. 

If we exclude the 124,576 bayonets of the Volunteer 
Foot from this total of *271,743 bayonets at home, the 
number of guns required for the remaining 147,167 
bayonets— 


Regulars - 
Militia 

Total - 


- 103,030 

- 44,137 

- 147.167 


woukl be - Field guns. 

German scale.2? 

French „ - - - ' * ! ^ 

English „. 008 

but we have only 300 field guns instead. 

Let us go further, and exclude the 44,137 bayonets 
of the Militia Foot as well as the 124,576 bayonets of 
the Volunteer Foot, and let us see how we are now oil 
for field guns for the remaining 103,000 bayonets for 
the Regulars at home. This number ol bayonets 
should liave the following number of held guns according 
to the above scales- Field guns. 

German scale. 

French ^ 

English „ 412 

but, even for this reduced force of 103,000 bayonets, 
in which no allowance is made for the field guns in¬ 
quired for our Yeomanry, Militia, or \olnnteeis, we 
want, and shall still want at the end of this financial 
year 112 extra field guns according to our own dan¬ 
gerously low standard of proportions between guns and 

^This'S the serious calculation upon which I based my 
recommendation of the instant, that 20 new bat¬ 

teries of Field Artillery (120 guns) should be at once 
contracted for in the trade. In doing this, I assumed 
that it would be impossible to have them made m our 

°'l" itT^i^rceaMc to .ne to «mnd. tU<* 
alarm, but I should be wanting in my duty if 1 faded 
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jefote the Secretary of State our present very 
fluency in the number of field guns at present 
.✓for the defence of the United Kingdom. 

_^question of the extent to which our very serious 

deficiency in field guns is supplied by the 332 guns of 
varied calibre now in the hands of S3 Volunteer 
Artillery Corps, is fully dealt with by Colonel Lloyd in 
the enclosed paper.* I 3hall not dwell further upon 
that subject now. Those batteries add materially to 
the defensive strength of England, but it is a matter of 
much importance to re-arm them so that all may use 
the same ammunition as is used by the Regular Army. 


In conclusion, I strongly urge that in future five guns 
per thousand sabres and bayonets be recognised as the 
standard proportion for our Army, as it is for that of 
Germany. When Napoleon held au Army at Boulogne 
ready for the invasion of England, the proportion of 
guns to sabres and bayonets with which he intended 
to land on these shores was 5'6 per thousand, and this 
was at an epoch when 3 per thousand was supposed to 
he a liberal allowance. 

Woi-selev. 

2271(1 February, 1896. 


2. Minute by the Marquess of Lassdownk, dated 10th July 1896, with regard to Field-Marshal Viscount 
Wousbley’s Minute of 22 nd February 1896. 


1 . The proposals contained in the Commander-in- 
Chicfs ruinate of 22 nd February are of such extreme 
importance that, although they have hot yet undergone 
the full amount of examination in this office which they 
will have to receive, I think it desirable to place upon 
paper some of the conclusions to which lam led by. a 
preliminary consideration of them. 

2. The cost of their adoption has been approximately 
ascertained. The initial expenditure on barracks, arms, 
clothing, horses, Ac., required for carrying out the 
Commander-in-Chief’s proposals, so far as they concern 
the Infantry and Artillery, amounts to 2,000,000/. 
I tv addition to this there would be a normal increase to 
the Estimates of 900,000/., an increase which, in course 
of time, when the deferred charges for pensions, Army 
Reserve pay, deferred pay, and goal-conduct pay had 
matured, woukkrise to 1,175,000/. 

The smaller proposal put forward in paragraph 17 
of Lord Wolselev’s paper would involve an increased 
annual cast of 900,000/. iu lieu of 1,175,000/. 

The figures given for the probable initial outlay, 
2,000,000/., include 1,593,000/. for the qonstruction 
of barracks, on the assumption that barracks would 
have to be built for the whole force added to the Army. 

But the increase of cost would not stop here, for 
should 11 battalions of Infantry be added to the Home 
Establishment, it would follow from the principles laid 
down by the Comraander-m-Ghief, that a further 
increase in Artillery would be necessary, involving 
probable capital charges of 200,000/., and a normal 
increased charge on the Estimates of 100,000/. 

It must also be borne in mind that every addition 
to the Army means an increased demand for recruits, 
Our present system might, as Lord Wolseley partly 
admits, fail to meet a largely-increased demand. A 
re-adjustment of the terms of service to induce a larger 
flow of recruits might entail a further expenditure which 
it is impossible to estimate. 

3. I cannot lay before my colleagues any scheme 
involving a serious addition to our military' expenditure, 
nor could any Government venture to recommend such 
a scheme to Parliament, until the necessity for the whole 
of the proposed expenditure had been amply demon¬ 
strated, and it does not seem to me that such demon¬ 
stration is yet forthcoming in regard to some, at all 
events, of Hie Cornmamler-in-Chief’s proposals. 

1 take note with pleasure of his admission made in 
paragraph 31 of his minute, that it may not be in our 
power to comply at once with the whole of his demands, 
and that be will be content if, after ascertaining what 
is necessary, we determine to work up to the standard 
as rapidly as circumstances will permit. I confess 
that I prefer this doctrine to that which is laid down 
in the preceding paragraph, in wliich it i9 said that the 
main lines on which our Army should be constituted 
must be framed on other considerations^ than those of 
Finance. Financial and military considerations are 
inextricably intermixed, and however much we may 
desire to make the Army strong and efficient, we cannot 
emancipate ourselves from the financial limits which 
the state of the national exchequer imposes upon us 
from time to time. 


Wo ought not to lose sight of the fact that during 
the last 15 years the total strength of the Army has 
increased by some 34,000 men; 20.000 of those Lave gone 
to India and the Colonies ; and it may be iwimitted that 
the growth at home lias not kept pace with the growth 
abroad. But nevertheless this period undoubtedly 
shows on the whole a large augmentation of military 
strength. 

4. It is true that of late the Army Estimates have very 
slightly increased, and that most of the additional 
expenditure has been for purposes other than that of 
adding to the Establishment of the Army, while, since 
1881, the Navy Estimates have doubled. We must not, 
however, push this argument too far. The fact that a 
liberal, not to say profuse expenditure upon the Navy 
has rendered us infinitely more secure at sea. weakens 
rather than strengthens the case of those who call for a 
larger expenditure on our land defences. The argu¬ 
ment in favour of increasing our land forces is, primd 
facie, not so easily sustainable as the case in favour of 
increasing the power of the Navy. The danger to 
which we are exposed from our liability to invasion by 
a loreign enemy is infinitely smaller than that to which 
our commerce, and the naval bases and coaling stations 
maintained for its protection, would be liable, if we were 
to fall behind in point of maritime strength.- It is this 
conviction which has led to the acceptance of the 
doctrine that the British fleet should always be strong 
enough to hold its own against the fleets of any two 
other foreign Powers combined. Up to some such 
standard we shall, I presume, always endeavour to work 
in respect to our Navy, but 1 should be sorry to admit 
that any inordinate increase in the armies of foreign 
Powers Would justify us in attempting to keep pace 
with them. There is, moreover, the further con¬ 
sideration that whereas it is impossible to build a battle 
sh** much under 2 years, we could beyond question, if the 
necessary organisation were in existence, add enormously 
in a very few weeks to the number of armed men in the 
country. Having regard, therefore, to the increased 
strength of the Navy, it would seem that the require 
rnents of land defence at home should, at least, not he 
greater than they were before that increase took place. 

5 . I am prepared to accept in the main, and in this 

1 think the Commander-in-Chief und I are agreed, 
the description given by my predecessor, Mr. Edward 
Stanhope, in his minute of the 8 th December, 1888, of 
the objects of our military organisation. I should be 
inclined to include as a duty specially incumbeut upon us 
that of always maintaining in the highest possible state 
of efficiency a small force capable of being used at the 
shortest notice for military operations out of England. It 
may be said that Mr. Stanhope’s proposal (c) to maintain 

2 complete Army Corps for service abroad, covers this, 
but I should contemplate a much higher condition of 
preparedness in the case of a smaller force of, say, 20,000 
men, such as I have described, than in the case of ?, 
Army Corps. Mr. Stanhope indicated plainly enough 
that in his opinion, and that of his colleagues, the proba¬ 
bility of the employment of a large British force in a 
European war was extremely remote. We might, on 
the other hand, be called upon at any moment to 


* I have left out of this calculation the four batteries (16 guns) manned by Woolwich Arsenal workmeu, 
who could not be withdrawn from their work in time of war. 
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.tcJi such a force as the above for employment 
iroad. 

6. Mr. Stanhope's definition was made under the 
following circumstances-In his minute of 8th June, 
1888, Lord WolseJey, who was then Adjutant-General 
had put forward, in the name of the Duk" of Cam¬ 
bridge, a demand for an increase of some 20,000 men. 
including 11 new battalions and 7 new batteries of 
Artillery. A statement drawn up by the military 
authorities of the objects for which our Army is main¬ 
tained forihed the basis of the demand. This basis 
was, however, not accepted by the Government of the 
day, and a revised list of our requirements was drawn 
by Mr. Stanhope, and received the sanction of the 
Cabinet. Lord Wolselev put forward in December, 
1881), a revised demand “ to meet, the requirements of 
our Army, as laid down by Her Majesty's Government 
in the Secretary of Slate’s minute of December, 13SS." 
This revised demand was for— 

Units. Men. 

Infantry, 5 battalions and details - - 8,200 

Cavalry, details - - - * - 900 

Royal Artillery, 4 batteries and details - 1.900 
Royal Engineers, 3 companies and details 600 


he would 1 


Total 


• 11,600 


Step 

in any part of South Africa or elsewhere. 

9. The Commander-in-Chief, in Appendix V. to his 
minute, specifies the reasons for which, in his opinion, 
this innovation is “ very desirable, many would say 
essential.” 

(a.) He tells us that in the event of a declaration of 
war certain small offensive operations would he under¬ 
taken in our naval interests, and that it w ould be easier 
and safer to send a considerable proportion of the forces 
required for them from South Africa than from England. 

These operations would, it is explained, probably 
require at least 8,000 or 9,000 men. I doubt whether, 
in order to make it passible to supply a portion of these 
men from South Africa, instead of from England, wc 
should be justified in still further increasing the strength 
of the force, we maintain abroad. Such a course would be 
in direct opposition to the policy which, in Lord Card¬ 
well’s time, led to the reduction of the Colonial garrisons 
and the concentration of our army at home. 

(b.) The same conditions apply to the Commander- 
in-Chief’s second argument, viz.That the Cape is 
“a fine central position from which small expeditions 
could be secretly and expeditiously fitted out for attacks 
upon various places in the eastern seas." 

(c.) I do not underrate the.importance of the Cape 
as a ” half-way house ” between England ami India, 
but is it necessary from this point of view to do more 
than make it perfectly safe us a coaling station and 
naval base ? 

It is clear from the Commander-in-Chief’;? language 
that lie desires to do something more than this, for In- 
says that we should “ be strong there, not only to resist 
attacks from without, but to put down at once any 
internal troubles fomented amongst the Boers by our 
enemy.” This seems to roe quite a different thing. 
Would it not be true to say that if we are to be strong 
enough to do all these things, we shall have to strengthen 
the garrisons of the Cape and Natal by much more than 
2 battalions of Infantry ? 

If the canal were to be closed, would not our interest 
in the eastern Mediterranean arid the Red Sea bo con¬ 
siderably diminished, and should we not be able to 
concentrate at our " half-way house " forces now other¬ 
wise employed ? 

In any case, this large proposal for South Africa 
involves a question of Imperial policy which lam notable 
to dispose of without reference to my colleagues. 

10. If from the 15 battalions of Infantry, by which, 
in the Commander-in-Chie.f s view, we fall short of our 
necessary strength, be deducted, the 3 battalions now 
in Egypt and the 2 battalions suggested for general 
service in South Africa, the deficit of 13 becomes dimi¬ 
nished to a deficit of 10. 

11. To the extent of 4 battalions (2 abroad and their 
fellows at home) this deficit is due to claims on behalf 
of our foreign defended ports and coaling stations. The 
Commander'iu-Chief insists upon the necessity of 
maintaining the garrisons of these at full war strength, 
even in time of peace, and he says that the Admiralty 
have distinctly stated on more than one occasion that it 
will not be answerable for the transport of reinforcements 
in time of war, and that the Joint Naval and Military 
Committee, as well as the Colonial Defence Committee, 
have both urged the necessity of full war garrisons being 
always present in our foreign ports and coaling stations. 

The refusal of the Admiralty to guarantee the trans¬ 
port of reinforcements in time of war must be received 
with certain qualifications, and I am taking steps to 
arrive at a clearer understanding with the First Lord 
on this point. The Admiralty may refuse to guarantee 
the conveyance of reinforcernentsRo places and at times 
chosen by us. They must, in common prudence, 
reserve to themselves the right of deciding whether a 
call from the War Office shall be allowed to disturb 
their own disposition of our maritime forces. But this 
doe 9 not mean that under no circumstances are we to 
expect assistance in transporting troops. Much would 
depend on the positions of the garrisons which we wish 
to reinforce. Considerations whicn might apply to the 
reinforcement of the remoter stations might be wholly 
inanolicable to that, of. e a.. the Mediterranean garrisons. 
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as a mobile force, available for service 


Of that demand the 5 battalions of Infantry, amount¬ 
ing to 4,000 men, were asked for ” to re-establish the 
balance at home and abroad,” exclusive of Egypt. But 
since then 2 battalions have been brought home (1 from 
India and l.from Gibraltar)„thus redressing the balance 
to the extent of 4 battalions (representing in numbers 
3,200 men). Seven batteries, moreover, have been 
lidded to the Artillery. 1 observe also that, excluding 
India and Colonial corps, our establishments have 
increased in the interval by 3,000 men. It would seem, 
therefore, that on the basis accepted by the military 
authorities in 1889, the present demand should not 
exceed 11,600 — 6,200 — 5,400 and, in units, 1 bat¬ 
talion. 

It may, in fact, be said that if Egypt bo excluded 
from the calculation, the balance of battalions has been 
redress.-d, with the exception of 1 battalion, and this 
battalion is required for the Cameron Highlanders, 
wliich has no 2nd battalion, but is represented at home 
by an augmented depot. The current year’s Estimates 
provide for 7 battalions more abroad than at home, 
and 6 of these are due to temporary occupation of 
Egypt. 

7, The present, demand is, however, for 16,000 men, 
or, in cadres, 15 battalions of Infantry, 11 batteries ot 
Horse and Field, and 15 companies of Garrison Artillery. 
As regards the Infantry, this large increase in the 
demand proves, on examination, to be due to two im¬ 
portant proposals affecting > Egypt aud South Africa, 
which go beyond the requirements for which it was 
contemplated to provide in 1888 ; and to the suggested 
addition of 2 battalions to the Colonial garrisons. 

The Commander-in-Chief has, in the first place, 
assumed that we must regard the present garrison of 
Egypt as permanent. While I confess that I see no 
present prospect of diminishing the Egyptian garrison 
in the near future, I am not prepared, certainly not 
without a reference to the Cabinet., to admit that the 
British force now in that country is to be regarded 
as a fixture there. The retention of the 3 bat¬ 
talions in that country no doubt involves an additional 
disturbance of our military organisation, and we must, 
endeavour to provide for it as best we can, but T cannot 
admit that permanent arrangements should be made 
upon the above assumption. 

8. The other main feature of the Cornmander-in- 
Chief’s proposal is an addition to the force now autho¬ 
rised for South Africa of 2 battalions of Infantry, a 
regiment of Cavalry, ami a battery of Horse Artillery. 
One of the battalions the Commander-in-Chief would 
add to the. garrison of Cape Town, as recommended 
by the Cranial Defence Committee. The rest, added 
to the Cavairv regiment and the battalion now in Natal. 
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rftrfsnAi it be assumed that the refusal is main- 
and is absolute, it is not. clear to me bow the 
^€otrrrnander-in-Chief has established the necessity for 
the -20 battalions of Infantry for which lie asks. 1 
should be glad of a distinct statement as to the stations 
at which the two extra battalions promised would be 
■distributed. If the necessity for both of them is 
established, there remains the question of providing 
one of them by taking the battalion now quartered in 
Natal, which it must be remembered, under existing 
arrangements, is to be withdrawn in 1808. The deficit 
would then fall to three battalions. 

In connection with this part of the subject. I should 
like to know whether the barrack accommodation which 
has been authorised at our different naval bases has 
been calculated upon the assumption that full war 
garrisons are always to be maintained at each of them 1 

I also note here that since the date of Mr. Stanhope's 
minute of December. 1888, all the battalions in the 
Colonies have been raised to full Colonial strength. 

12* While I have endeavoured to show in the pre¬ 
ceding observations that the case for the increase, in 
the nnmber of our battalions asked for is not. fully 
made out, I wish to guard myself against being supposed 
to underrate the inconvenience, to use no stronger 
word, of the present discrepancy between the numbers 
of the battalions at home and abroad. That discrep¬ 
ancy constitutes a serious fault in the machinery of 
•our military organisation, and whether the Army is, 
or is not, strong enough to perform the task which 
we expect of it, and whatever be the total number 
of battalions of which it is composed, it may be taken 
as beyond dispute that the number should be as evenly 
as possible divided between the borne and the foreign 
service. The table appended to this minute shows 
that since the introduction of the system of linked 
battalions there has scarcely been a year in which the 
proper equilibrium between the home and the foreign 
battalions of the Army has been maintained. I am con¬ 
vinced that it is our duty to address ourselves to the 
task of restoring that, equilibrium as far as it is possible 
to do so, and our first duty is to consider how far we 
can do this with the minimum of disturbance and 
■expense, and utilising as far as possible the materials 
already at our command. 

13. Several suggestions have been made with this 

object- 

let.) To treat a certain, number of battalions at 
particular stations as if they were on homo 
service. To what extent could this be 
done ? Could we, e.g.; treat the whole or 
part of the Mediterranean or Cape garrisons 
in this manner 1 

(6.) It has also been proposed (tee the Report of 
the Wantage Committee, paragraph 28) to 
raise two extra battalions of Guards, t.c., 
one each for the Coldstream and the Scot 
Guards, and then to keep three battalions 
of Guards on foreign service, and to raise 
a second battalion for the Cameron High¬ 
landers. This proposal has a good deal to 
commend it. Its adoption would have a 
material effect upon the deficiency of home 
battalions. It would also reduce the cost 
of the Commander-in Chief’s scheme by 
nearly 500.000/. and would largely diminish 
the capital expenditure. 

{, <c.) 1 should wish to be assured that till the 
possibilities of relieving the strain on the 
regular Army by raising local or native 
forces have been thoroughly examined and 
exhausted. 

There is an old understanding that Cape- 
Colony shtjbld contribute to the security of 
the coaling station at Cape Town, the capital 
of the Colony, by maintaining an efficient 
local force there, equal in strength to the 
Imperial garrison. Volunteer corps have 
been raised, but their strength is under¬ 
stood to fluctuate a good deal and their 
efficiency has been much neglected. It has 
also been proposed to raise an additional 
West India Regiment. Both these points 
seem worthy of attention. 
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Other proposals have, 1 know, been put forward Appendix D. 

with the same object, and they ought certainly to be ‘- 

considered now. I feel quite sure that no Government 
would provide the funds necessary for a large increase 
of the Army, unless the War Department were able 
to show that it had exhausted all other means of re¬ 
dressing the inequality between the home and foreign 
battalions. 

Artillery. 

14. I now come to the proposed increase in the 
Artillery. The Commander-in-chief s demand is for an 
addition of 10 field batteries and 1 Horse Artillery 
battery ; of these the Horse Artillery battery and 
1 field battery are asked for in Connection with Egypt 
and South Africa, and must stand or fall with those 
schemes. In order to facilitate this increase he proposes 
on another paper to reduce the 12 batteries at home, 
now at full strength, by 25 men and 2S horses, leaving 
each with only 4 guns horsed and mauned. 

With the merits of this proposal 1 will deal later on. 

Calculated ou thus basis the addition of 11 batteries 
will involve an increase to the Estimates of about 
'100,000/., rising in time, after deferred charges for 
Reserve pay, pensions, icc., have fully developed, to 
125,000/. 

The guns for these batteries would cost 110,000/., 
and to construct barracks for such a force 150,000/., 
but it 13 not clear to what extent new accommodation 
would be required. 

Should the above-mentioned proposal for reducing . 
the peace establishment. of 12 existing batteries lie 
rejected, the annual increased cost of raising 11 new 
batteries would become 150,000/. 

15. It .is to be observed that of the ten field batteries 
asked for only one battery is required in order to complete 
the equipment of Group A,* which includes the three 
Army Corps referred to in Mr. Stanhope’s note, and 
four Cavalry brigades, and that this small deficiency 
is due to the temporary absence of one battery in Egypt,. 

It, is satisfactory to learn that so far as this group is 
concerned our shortcomings are not serious. We are, 
it is true, allowing a smaller nnmber of guns per 1,000 
than France and Germany ; on the other hand our 
bayonet proportion is larger than that of Austria and 
Russia. 1 hesitate to advanc'd views of my own * 
upon so technical a subject, but should wo 
not be right in supposing that whereas on the 
outbreak of a war on the Continent of Europe 
every European Power engaged would be called 
upon at once to place its armies in the field at the 
shortest possible notice, with their full complemen t 

of Artillery, we can scarcely conceive circumstances 
under which the whole of our three Army Corps would 
be simultaneously mobilised at quite short notice ? I 
am strengthened in this view by the Commander-in 
Chief, in whose note of 22nd March, 1396, the following 
passage occurs:—“ War cannot come upon us without 
some warning, and it roust not be forgotten that our 
mobilisation will be carried out under the protection 
of the Channel, across which no invading army can 
be ferried until our fleet lias been defeated." 

16. Nine out of the 10 batteries asked for are allotted 
to Group B, which includes the Militia brigades in 
reserve, with “ 2 unallotted Regular battalions, and 8 
scattered Militia battalions, wliich will be withdrawn 
from districts without prejudice to defence schemes.” I 
confess that I had always regarded these troops as a 
useful surplus upon which we could draw for the purpose 
of making good deficiencies at other points, but not as a 
force which it was intended to organise highly, or to 
provide with its full equipment of .-Artillery, &c. Re¬ 
ferring to this group the Commander-jn-Chief (Appendix 
VI.) observes that it would " if stiffened with some 
Reservists, give us a 4th fairly efficient Army Corps for 
home defence." To organise these battalions as a 4th 
Army Corps would, it seems to me, be to go beyond 
anything that has hitherto been proposed, and it will be 
necessary to show, before such a proposal can be enter¬ 
tained, that for purposes of defence, 3 Army Corps, fully 
equipped, are not sufficient. 

17. As for Group C, I understand tbe Commander- 
in-Chief to be content for the_ present with the 87 
batteries of position already provided for it. It was said 
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,, }^ysx. Stanhope, in the minute from which I have 
1 jqUOTed, that there appeared to be no good reason to 
doubt- that the batteries of position now formed out of 
the Volunteer Artillery were likely to become perfectly 
qualified for the service to which they were assigned, 
and for this reason the proposal then made to add 6 
batteries to the Field Artillery for service with the 
Auxiliary force was set aside by the then Government. 
I tun not inclined to disturb that decision. 

is. I must now refer to the Comraander-in-Chief's 
proposal, put forward on another paper, to place all the 
Field batteries at home on a 4-gun establishment. I 
fed, I must confess, grave doubts as to the desirability 
of making this change. . 

1 am, in the first place, impressed by the objection to 
diminishing the strength of the batteries which we 
might be called upon to send abroad, at short notice, for 
expeditionary purposes. Id this view, 1 am supported 
by the Adjutant-General (see his note of 16th March, 
1996). Which is the greater danger, to be without the 
batteries required for the troops outside the 3 Army 
Corps, or to be without any Artillery force, beyond the 
■Royal Horse Artillery (which the Commander-in-Uucf 
does not desire to touch), capable of takiug the field at 
a. moment’s notice 1 

In the next place, it seems to me that by converting 
odr batteries from G to 4 gun establishment, wo should 
practically be doing over again that for winch we found 
fault, and I think rightly, with the late Government. 
Mv predecessor in office took credit to hmise.it tor in¬ 
creasing the .strength of the Field Artillery, when in 
•point of fact he had not added a single gnn to the equip¬ 
ment of the force, and had only increased the number 
of batteries without adding to the number of guns in 
existence. Are we not asked, in fact, to carry out a 
similar operation on a larger scale, and shall we not 
certainly be hereafter invited to restore the 4-gun 
batteries to their full 6-gun establishment 1 . 

It is indeed impossible to read the Commander-in- 
Chief’s minute of 22nd March without perceiving that 
ho regards the proposed conversion of the 6-gun into 
4-gun batteries merely as a preliminary to a large 
increase in the strength of the force which he regards 
as ultimately indispensable. 

19. As regards the Garrison Artillery, I cannot deal 
, with the Comnmnder-m-Chief’s demand without a more 
specific and detailed statement of our shortcomings. He 
says ‘‘the disproportion between the home strength 
and the foreign demand is too great,” but gives no facts or 
figures to substantiate this. I understand that the 
present proportion, all told, is about 8,600 of all ranks 



at home to 8,900 abroad. But perhaps this 
represent the case fairly from the Oommander-in-bhief s 
point of view. In the number of companies there is 
undoubtedly a disproportion. But is that not due to a 
system of "doubling up” the companies at home—a 
system deliberately adopted in 1892 ? As to the state¬ 
ment that the “Garrison Artillery at home is msuffi- 
cient to properly man our fortresses,” here again tne- 
Commander-in-CIuef appears to go beyond the demands 
of 1890, and a detailed justification of the increased 
requirements seems necessary. 

20. I will summarise the points upon which further 
explanation is necessary :— 

Assuming for the purposes of this discussion, that 

(a) the forces now in Egypt and Natal must con¬ 

tinue to be regarded as temporary, 

(b) the garrison of the Cape will not exceed what 

is necessary for the seciuity of the naval 
station, 

.(c) no increase to the organised forces available for 
home defence is sanctioned beyond the 3 
Army Corps authorised in 1883, 

I should be glad to be furnished by the Commander-in- 
Chief with information on the following points t— 

( 1 ) What are his requirements in cadres and men 
of all arms on the above assumptions 1 

(o) What are the exact increases—in cadres and 
men—required for the Colonial garrisons, and 
how would they be distributed I 

(3) Can any of these demands for Colonial garrisons 

be met by an increase of Colonial or native 
forces 1 

(4) What is the best expedient for minimising the 

inconvenience caused by the temporary 
absence of home battalions on foreign 
service, ? 

(5) If an increase of regular battalions be necessary, 

how can it best be effected 1 Is it desirable 
to utilise the Guards ? 

(6) What are the facts and figures on which the 

demand for 2,000 more Garrison Artillery¬ 
men is based ’? 

(7) If more Infantry and Artillery are required, 

can any part of the expense bo met by reduc¬ 
tions in other arms ? ^ 

10t/i July, 1896. 


, Reply by Fiettl-M&rslial Viscount Wor.sa.n-. dat'd 30* October 1898, to the Marques of Uns.-ow.vt’s 
1 • J Memorandum. 


Permanent Under Secretary of State , , 

1 1 have postponed my answer to the Secretary of 
State’s memorandum, dated 10th Ju’y last, pending 
the receipt of the report on the garrisons required for 
the defence of our Imperial fortresses and coaling 
stations abroad which the Colonial Defence Committee 
have b en preparing in accordance with the instructions 
contained m 091/2082. This repent having tei now 
received, I propose to deal with its recommendations 
simultaneously with the questions referred to by the 
Secretary of State in his memorandum as there is the 
closest possible connection between the two. 

Before, however, I proceed to deal in detail with the 
qiestions in Section 20 of the Secretary of State s 
memorandum, and with the recommendations of the 
Colonial Defence Committee, I desire to preface, my 
remarks with a few words in order to make my own 
position clear. 

2. In my minute of 22nd February', I pointed out that 
the Annv was not strong enough to do all that was then 
laid down as required of it, and that to enable it to do so 
certain additions were necessary. 

The Secretary of State has viewed the matter from a 
different standpoint, and has entered upon the serious 
difficulties, politic d, financial, and other, m the way of 
these, additions being found. 1 do not wish to question 


these difficulties—they belong to a range of subjects* 
outside my province as Coramander-in-Chief—and I am 
nreuared to accept the finding of the Secretary of State 
about them. What Ido, however wish to make quite 
clear, and what I hope may never be lost sight of, is, that 
the necessit y for the increa ses I recomme nded is,as regards 
the security of the Empire, not lessened by the existence 
of such difficulties. 

The necessity for an increase to our Army is due 
to external causes ; the difficulties in the way are mainly 
due to internal, and a risk is not diminished because we 
are unable to take measures to meet it. Io illustrate 
my meaning by a very homely simile, a man ma^'be 
too poor to pay for coals, and if he is, lie is quite right 
not to order any. But the fact that lie is right will not 
prevent liis being frozen if the temperature goes too- 
low—the coals would. 

3 It follows from the above that while l am ready to • 
accept assumption^/) in Section 20 of the Secretary . 
of State’s minute (viz., that our occupation of Egypt 
and Natal is to be considered as temporary) as a 
hvoothetical basis of discussiou, I am absolutely 
unable to believe in it as a matter of fact. In any 
case there is no good reason for takmg no. effective- 
adminirtwitive steps to prevent our occupation of Egypt- 
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>usly impairing the efficiency of our military 
I, and the other military authorities at Head 

^_X 3 , are perpetually kept face to face with facts 

as regards these questions. We have to find the men 
for the garrisons abroad, to arrange for drafts and 
reliefs, and to see to the housing, feeding, and medical 
•care of the troops, to provide Officers for command and 
staff duties, and so on. We have had to do this for 
many years past under great difficulties, and we know 
we shall have to do it, I may say, for many years to come, 
for there is, I imagine, no man who ready believes that 
our garrisons in Egypt or in Natal have the smallest 
chance of being soon diminished ; the probabilities are 
quite the other way. To assume that the troops in 
these countries will shortly come home helps us but 
•little, as little indeed as if we were told to make our 
arrangements on the assumption that we had 145 line 
battalious to deal with instead of 141. 

4. It is an understood truism that because we possess 
a strong Navy we do not require the vast armies kept 
up by Continental nations, but as the Government has 
•laid down certain specific duties which our Army must be 
prepared for at all times and under all circumstances, 
there is practically no room left for any calculation of 
the relative strength of our Army and Navy. If our 
warships were doubled in number it would not affect 
the pkiu question raised in rnv minute of 22nd February, 
1896, namely, “ Is our Army as it exists at this moment 
strong enough to reasonably fulfil the objects for which 
the Government in 188S and 1891 said ‘ Our Army is 
maintained ' " 1 Or rather, so far as it did affect it, it 
would strengthen the case for an increase. For the 
more we rely on our Navy, the more necessary it is that 
•its bases abroad should be secure. 

5. I hope, therefore, that the fact that there are diffi¬ 
culties in the way of increasing our Army, will not 
obscure the equally important fact that this increase 
is urgently necessary ; and, further, that when in con¬ 
sequence of these difficulties we adopt temporary expe¬ 
dients, wo shall never forget that they are but expedients, 
to be dropped as soon as complete and systematic 
measures can be taken. 

6. Having, I trust, by these preliminary remarks 
made my own position clear, I will now proceed to 
■answer the questions in paragraph 20 of the Secretary 
of State. 

The most important of these, aud one which to a large . 
extent covers all the others, is the 7tli, namely, “ If 
more Infantry and Artillery are required, can any part 
of the expense he met by reductions in other arms ” 1 
To answer this with any thoroughness it is necessary 
to review our whole military organisation, and to 
•enquire not only what are the functions which the 
various arms are intended to perform, but also what is 
the proportion which the numbers required iu any one 
branch of the Service should bear to the total military 
•establishment. 

7. Any such cuquiry is, however, valueless unless 
some preliminary principles can be agreed upon as a 
basis of calculation. In order, therefore, to arrive 
at some satisfactory estimate of our existing military 
needs, and nr the savings which may, without prejudice 
to military efficiency, be effected in ojder that increases 
elsewhere may be facilitated, I submit for the con¬ 
sideration of the Secretary of State certain categorical 
■conditions which I propose should in future regulate 
■our peace establishments at home and abroad, and I 
give in the Appendices tables which show clearly what 
the broad effect would be were my proposals adopted. 

Those tables, however, must not be regarded in any 
•other light than as affording a very general survey of 
the situation, as it is obvious that any detailed re-casting 
of existing establishments, by which means alone absolute 
accuracy could be arrived at would entail an amount of 
labour which I should not feel justified in placing upon 
my subordinates, unless I had some reason to anticipate 
that my propositions would be acceptable to the Secretary 
of State. 

Subject to this proviso I now come to the principles 
of organisation which should obtain in our Army to 
enable it to carry out its duties properly. 
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repetition I will recapitulate them! - 

First, we have to provide and maintain' certain fixed 
garrisons in India and throughout the Empire. 

Secondly, we must be prepared to rapidly mobilise 
for the defence of this country three Army .Corps and 
four Cavalry brigades. 

9. To keep up garrisons abroad w'c must have troops 
at home to feed and relieve them, and—as regards*the 
Infantry—the system accepted for many years, m 
theory at all events, is that every battalion abroad shall 
have a sister battalion at home. In xuy present pro¬ 
posals this principle will be extended to all those arms 
of the Service which have in peace to maintain a con¬ 
siderable number of units abroad. Our first principle 
of organisation, therefore, should be that every unit 
abroad should have a sister unit at home to feed it. 

10. Besides the units at home required for this 
purpose, a few additional units are wanted in certain 
arms and branches, in order that we may be able to 
have three Army Corps and four Cavalry brigades for 
home defence. The two groups together, namely, the 
units required to feed our foreign garrisons, plus the 
additions necessary to round off the corners and shape 
the whole into an army for home defence, give us exactly, 
on a logical and reasoned out basis, the number and 
nature of the units we should always maintain at home. 

11. The number and nature being thus determined, 
it remains to decide what should he the strength (or, in 
military parlance, the establishment) of each individual 
Unit. And here it is evidetit that the main considera¬ 
tions which should govern this calculation are, first, 
that the home unit should be. able to satisfactory feed 
the unit abroad ; and, secondly, that it should be. itself 
a military cadre, capable of being expanded by the 
addition of its Reservists, into an efficient fighting 
machine, and not a mere assemblage of recruits without 
definite organisation. 

12. In ascertaining what is the right establishment 
to fulfil the conditions just described, we fortunately 
have experience to guide us. For many years we hate 
been experimenting with different establishments fir 
our home battalions, until at length we have found, 
with a reasonable amount of certainty, that with our 
present conditions of enlistment and service, the min.- 
rnum establishment that will enable the home battalion 
to feed its foreign battalion, and at the same time to 
remain efficient as a military cadre in the ovent of 
being required to mobilise for the defence of this country, 
is oue which bears to the establishment of the battalion 
abroad the proportion of 4: 5, and that in addition it 
should, have adepdb of one-twelfth of that home establish¬ 
ment. * The establishment of all units at home should 
be laid down on the same lines as those which experience 
has taught us suffice for the Infantry. 

13. Tliis completes my enumeration of the principles 
which should guide us in determining the strength uud 
composition of the troops to be maintained at home. 

In a few words they amount to this; The necessary- 
garrisons for India and the Colonies are fixed for tia by 
external conditions. Starting from the fixed datum 
thus obtained we can deduce the number and establish¬ 
ment of the units required at home to maintain these 
garrisons abroad. To them must be added a few other 
units, necessary to enable us to have on mobilisation . 
for home defence three Army Corps and four Cavalry 
brigades, and the total gives us an exact estimate of the 
force to be kept up at home in peace time. 

14. On these principles the tables which follow have 
been worked out. They show reductions in some 
directions aud increases in others, but the increases 
much outbalance the reductions. The total resultant 
increase as shown in the tables is that which will follow 
if we make no change in our present system as regards 
the Guards. In a supplementary paper I show how, 
by raising two new battalions for the Guards, and 
utilising these for foreign service, the number of addi¬ 
tional Line battalions required can be reduced from 
13 to 11. T have kept this paper separate, as I wish here 
to speak only of mam principles. 

WOLSELBY. 

30. 10. 96. 


* This proportion does not hold good in the case of Officers. For various reasons, too detailed to enter 
-upon, the Officers for a home unit or depAt cannot be taken exactly in the proportions given above. 







A.—Cavalry of tiik Link. 

Table showing Numbers required, in accordance witli proposed conditions; 


Detail. 

Officers. 

Other 

ranks. 

Total all 
ranks. 

Horses. 

Remarks, 

Cavalry ov the Line to be maintained 
Abroad. 

Lu India • .... 0 regiments 

261 

5,409 

5,670 

4,725 


», Egypt • • 

1 regiment 

29 

601 

630 

525 


„ Natal - - - ■ 

1 

29 

601 

630 

523 


Total Abroad - • - 

11 regiments 

319 

1 

' M1 > i 

6,930 

5,775 


■ Cavalry of the Line required 

' at Home. 






To fee<i 11 regiments abroad (Estab¬ 
lishment at. 4tbs Foreign Estab¬ 
lishment)'* . 

11 regiments 

264 ! 

5,291 

5,555 

4,400 j 

! 

* Sec footnote oh page 233.. 

To complete 3 Army-Cmps and 4 
Cavalry Brigades for Home Be- 
fence *. 

4 „ ' j 

96 

1,924 | 

2,020 

i t im 


Depots at Ath Home Establish- 
merit - - ’ * 


30 

! 

600 

630 



Total at Home - - 

15 „ 

399 

7.815 

8,205 

6,000 


Grand Total required at 1 
Home and Abroad -/ 

29 „ 

799 

14,426 

15,135 

11,775 


Existing Establishment of Cavalry 
of the Line - - 

28 

739 

16,823 

17,562 

11,606 


Inc reuse hy present proposal - 



1 


169 


decrease „ », - 

2 regiments 

30 

j 2,397 

| 2,427 

: '■ 



B.— Horse Artillery. 

Table showing Numbers required, in accordance with proposed conditions. 


Detail. 

Officers. ! 

Other 

Tanks. 

Total all 
ranks. 

Horses. 

To be maintained Abroad. 

India - - ■ • - H batteries j 

. 

1,727 

1,782 

1,683 

Required at Home. 

1 





To feed 11 batteries abroad (Estab¬ 
lishment at ftths, Foreign Estab¬ 
lishment)* - 

11 batteries 

55 - 

1,386 

1,436 

990 

To complete 3 Army-Corps and 4 
Cavalry brigades for Horne De- 
fence . 

l battery - | 

; 5 | 

126 

131 

90 

4 Cavalry brigade ammunition 
columns .... 


t< 1 

28 

28 

- 

Dep6ts, at -frtb, Home Establish- 
merit ------ 


! \ .5 | 

126 

i31 


Total at Homo - - - 

12 batteries 

65 ; 

1,601 

1,726 

1,080 

Grand Total required at) 
Home ana Abroad / 

23 „ 

120 

3.3H8 

3,508 

2,763 

Existing Kstablrhmerits (exclud¬ 
ing Start) . 

21 

116 

3,549 

3,665 

' 2,783 

Increase by present proposal - 

2 „ + 

4 

- 

4 

i - ; 

Denrease 

• - - 

. - . 

161 

161 

20 

! 


* See footnote on page 233- 


t Considerable saving i» 
effected bv breaking up 
existing l*>cp6t Battery 
and Riding Establish¬ 
ment at Woolwich 
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Detail. 

Officers. 

1 

Other 1 
Ranks, i 

Total 
all Ranks. 

Horses, 

To BE MAINTAINBD ABROAD. 





India. 

42 batteries 

210 

6,594 

0,804 

4,620 

Egypt. 

1 battery - 

5 

157 

162 

110 

Total required Abroad - - 43 batteries 

215 

6,751 

0,960 

4,730 

Required at Home. 






To feed 43 batteries Abroad (Esta-i 






blishment at ffchs, Foreign Esta-J 
blishment).* - - - - J 

- 43 batteries 

215 

5,418 

5,633 

2,494 

To complete 3 Army Corps and 41 
Cavalry brigades for Home De- 5 

.. 

30 

756 

786 

348 

fence. J 






16 Ammunition columns - 


— 

112 

112 

— 

3 Ammunition parks 


- - 

36 

30 

- 

Royal Military Academy 


1 

30 

31 

40 

Dep6ts at y»th, Home Establish-1 
ment.J 


20 

530 

550 

- 

Total required at Home - * 

49 batteries 

26(i 

6,882 

7,148 

2,882 

Grand Total required (Home) 
and Abroad) - - J 

[ 92 batteries 

481 

13,633 

14,114 

7,612 

Existing Establishments (ex-) 
elusive of Staff) - -J 

[87 tf 

440 

13,44!) 

13,889 

7,634 

Increase by present proposals 

5 „ 

41 

184 

225 

- 

Decrease by present proposals 


— 

~ 

,, w _ 

1 22 


*Scc footnote on page 23S> 


D.—Mountain and Garrison Artillery. 


Table showing Numbers required, im accordant© with proposed conditions. 


Detail. 

Officers. 

Other 

Ranks. 

Total 
all Ranks, j 

Horses. 

Remarks. 

Abroad. 






In India (present Establishment) 

193 

4,515 

4,708 

1,152 


In Colonies, &c. (proposed by C.D.C.) 

383 

6,885 

7,268 

150 


Total required Abroad - - - 

576 

11,400 

11,976 

1,302 


Required at Home. 






To feed troops Abroad, at fths Foreign Estab¬ 
lishment.* 

i 576 ] 

9,120 

l 10,456 

136 

| *See footnote on page 233. 

Depots at ,Vth of the Home Establishment 

J l 

760 

J 



Total at Home - - . 

576 

9,880 

10,456 

136 


Grand Total required at Home and) 
Abroad - - -/ 

1,152 

- , 

21,280 

22,432 

1,438 


Existing Establishments 

730 

18,210 

18,948 

1,438 


Increase . 

414 

3,070 

3,484 

1 M 



Note .—'The large increase in Garrison Artillery required is due to the fact that, under the recent recommendations oi 
the Colonial Defence Committee, 161 officers and 1,557 other ranks of the Garrison Artillery are required in our garrisons 
Abroad. These 1,557 men require 1,331 at Home to food them, making a total addition of 2.388 meti. 
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E.—Infantry of the Line. 


Table showing Numbers required, in accordance with proposed conditions. 


Dhtail. 

• M 

Officers. 

i 

Other 

Ranks. 

Total 
all Ranks, 

KE MARKS. 

Infantry of the Line to be maintained Abroad. 





Present Establishment, phis the increase now 
recommended by Colonial Defence Com- 
.. 

77 battalions 

2,231 

77,101 

79,392 


Infantry of the Line required at Home. 





To feed 77 battalions Abroad (Establishment 
at ftha Foreign Establishment )* 

77 battalions 

1,848 

59,829 

61,677 

*See footnote on page 233, 

Regimental Depfits (as now, ^th Home 
Establishment)* - " 


385 

4,928 

5,313 


Total. 


2,233 

64,757 

66,990 


Grand Total required afc\ 
Home and Abroad - -J 

154 battalions 

4,464 

141,918 

140,382 


Existing Establishments! 
for Infantry of the Line/ 

141 

4,098 

131,693 

135,791 


Increase - .... - - - 

13 

366 

10,225 

10,591 



F.—All Arms. 

Table showing Inc'-ease and Decrease entailed by the present proposals. 


Detail. 

Unite. | 

Officers. 

Other 

Ranks. 

Total | 

all Ranks, j 

Horses. 

REMARKS. 



. \ 

INCREA8E. 




Cavalry of the Line • 


- 

- 


169 


2batteries* - 

5 .» 

L 


4 

_ 

•Considerable saving is 

Horse Artillery - 

Field Artillery - 

41 

184 

225 


effected by breaking up 
existing DepOfc Battery 
and Riding Establish¬ 
ment at Woolwich. 

Mountain and Garrison Artillery 


414 

8,070 

3,484 

~ 


t 




160 

tSome Field Units are 

Engineers - 



,|: v ' - 

required to complete 

Infantry of the Line • 

13 battalions - 

366 

10,225 

10,591 

- 

Third Army Corps. 
Existing estaU ishrnent 
in personnel ia suf¬ 






ficient. 

Army Service Corps - 

Total Increase - - - 

3 companies £ 

6 

153 

159 

102 

^Required to complete 
our three Army Corps 
for Home Defence. 


831 

13,632 

14,463 

421 

DECREASE. 



Cavalry. 

2 regiments - 

30 

2,397 

2,427 

- 





161 

161 

20 


Horn Artillery - 









_ 

22 


Field Artillery - 

Total Decrease - - - 








30 

2,558 

2,588 

42 


Ret Increase* - 


801 

11,074 

11,875 

379 


*In the Supplementary Paper attached, it is 
shown how, by utilising two Battalions of 
Guards in the Mediterranean, this Net 
Increase can 1« reduced to - 

742 

9,392 

10,134 

379 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


,t Under Secretary of State, 

my paper of this date 1 have assumed that (he 
wo as regards the Guards is maintained, and 
that they are not considered liable for foreign service 
in peace. I desire, however, in this supplementary paper, 
to point out that, by the addition of two battalions to 
the Guards, aud by using two Guards battalions for 
service abroad/ the Amy can fulfil its duties with 
an addition of 11 battalions instead of 13. 

2. The case stands thu3—we require 77 battalions 
abroad. If what I have just suggested be carried out, 
two of these would be Guards, and we should have 

abroad— 

2 Guards battalions 
75 Line battalions 


while we should have at home— 

7 Guards battalions 
75 Line battalions 




making a grand total of 159 (including Guards). Our 
present establishment is 146 (including Guards), hence 
our requirements is 11 battalions if we send two Guards 
battalions abroad, as against 13 if we do not. 

3. Should the policy of sending Guards battalions 
abroad be adopted, f would recommend that the battalion 
of Foot Guards now in Dublin should be transferred to 
England, and quartered in the new barracks at Woking. 
We should thus have seven battalions of Guards ir 
England instead of sis only, as is at present the case. 

4. If this measure, viz., utilising two Guards battalions 
for service in the Mediterranean be adopted. Table F 
of my paper will read thus— 

30. 10. 66. W. 


Fl—A ll Arms. 

Table showing Increase and Decrease by supplementary proposal. 


Detail. 

Units. 

Officers. 

Other | 
ranks. . 

Total all 
ranks. 

1 

Horses. 1 

Remarks. 


1NCBEASI 



Cavalry of the Line - 

' ■ . ' ■, 

; - • i 

— 

. - 

169 ; 


Horse Artillery - 

Field Artillery - 

Mountain and Garrison Artillery 

2 batteries* - 

5 

V , s 

33 

414 

184 

3,’070 

. 5 

217 

3,484 


' * Considerable saving is 
effected by breaking up 
the existing Depot Bat¬ 
tery and Riding Estab¬ 
lishment at Woolwich. 

Engineers. 

Foot Guards - 

Infantry of the Line - 

■ t 

2 battalions - 

9 

58 

250 

2,006 

6,537 

2,064 

6,787 

150 

+ Some Field units are 
required to complete 
.Third Army-Corps. Ex¬ 
isting Establishment in, 
personnel is sufficient. 

Army Service Corps 

3 companies ? - 

6 

153 

159 

102 

X Required to complete 
our three Army-Corps 
for Home Defence. 

Total increase - - 


766 

1,950 

12,716 

421 

DEC It ] 

BASE. 


Cavalry of the Line - 

2 regiments - 

24 

2,397 

2,421 

- 


Horse Artillery - - - 


- 

161 

161 

20 


Field Artillery • 


- 

- 

- 

22 


Total decrease - - • 


24 

2,558 

2,582 

42 


Net increase - - - - 

'* r 

742 

9,392 

10,134 

379 



.4. Memorandum by the Marquess of Lansdowne to the Cabinet, dated 4th December 1690, referred- 
' to in his-Evidence before the Royal Commission at A. 21307. 


The Coni- 
mander-in- 
Chief» pro¬ 
posals. 


The Strength of the Army. 


nng i 

a series of proposals for an increase of the Amy, 
and considerable discussion has taken place upon the 
subject. 

The Commander-in-Chiefs original proposals involved 
a very large increase. He urged them mainly on the 
grounds that it was desirable- 

fa.) to maintain at all times a unit at home for 
every unit abroad; drawing special attention 
to the inconvenience of providing by 
makeshift expedients for the prolonged 
occupation of Egypt. 

(6.) to keep a considerable field force in South 
Africa, over and above the garrison of Cape 
Town. 


(c.) to provide Artillery for a 4th Array Corps for 
home defence. 

(d.) to maintain the garrisons of the fortm is 
and coaling stations abroad always at war 
strength. 


His total demand amounted to— 


Men. 


11 batteries Horse aud Field 

Artillery .3,500 

15 companies Garrison Artillery ... 2,000 
15 battalions Infantry .12,500 


Total 


... 16,000 


* The place abroad at which it is proposed to employ these two battalions would be Gibraltar. 
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not appeal' to me that the Commander-in- 
’ established the necessity for so large an 

I declined to admit that provision should be made for 
maintaining a permanent field force in South Africa, 
at all events tul the Cabinet had decided that it was 
necessary ; and I reminded him of the decision of the 
Government in 1888, which fixed throe Army Corps as the 
force to be equipped for home defence. 

As regards the Infantry, I admitted the desirability 
of maintaining, as nearly as possible, an equilibrium 
between the home and foreign battalions; but I 
demurred to the Commander-in-Chief’s proposal to treat 
the whole of the battalions now abroad as part of the 
normal foreign establishment. 

2. I requested the Colonial Defence Committee to 
consider afresh the garrisons required at the several 
foreign stations, and I received from them recommenda¬ 
tions involving the following additions: — 

1 battalion at Bermuda. 

2 battalions at the Cape and Mauritius. 

1 battalion of West India Kegiment for Sierra 
Leone, and St. Helena. 

1 battalion Malta Militia. 

2,700 Garrison Artillerymen distributed among 
the various stations.* 

3. The Army Board, of which the Comroander-in- 
Cbief is a member, having before them the above, 
recommendations, have now submitted to me the follow¬ 
ing amended proposals:— 

(a.) To add one battery of Field Artillery, to com¬ 
plete the total of 45 batteries at home, 
which form the complement of three Army 
Corps. 

. (b.) To add 3,500 men to the Garrison Artillery, being 
the auditions recommended by the Colonial 
Defence Committee, plus the increases at 
home necessary to support them. 

(e.) To raise two battalions of Guards, and seven 
battalions of Infantry of the Line. 

(d.) To raise an additional battalion of the West 
India Regiment. 

■(«,) To raise an additional battalion of Malta 
Militia. 

With reference to a question which I hod addressed to 
the Commander-in-Chief as to possible economies in 
other branches of the Service, the Board admitted that 
under the proposed now Cavalry organisation, one 
Cavalry regiment, was superfluous, and might be 
reduced. They also submitted a scheme, from which 
however the Commandor-in-Chief dissented, for merging 
the two regiments of Life Guards, and for providing two 
strong regimen to of Housohold Cavalry in place of three 
wank ones. . 

These recommendations afford, I think, a sufficient 
basis for the discussion which I now invito. 

4 . I may observe at the outset that there are two 
• distinct processes of reasoning by which it is possible to 

arrive at a conclusion with regard to the strength of the 
Army— 

(a.) Regarding the home Army as maintained for the 
pnrpose of supporting' the Army abroad, what 
ia the obligatory strength of the latter and what 
force at home is necessary in order to feed it 1 
Are our garrisons as strong as they should be If 
If not, what is their proper strength, and what 
is the home force necessary in order to keep 
them up to that strength 1 

((>.) Is the home Army, quite irrespective of its duties 
as the feeder of the Army abroad, strong enough 
(1) to secure the British Islands from invasion, 
shoqM invasion be attempted ; and (2) to supply 
a sufficient expeditionary force, should suen a 
force be required 1 

It may be convenient, for the present, at all events, to 
assume that we are concerned mainly with (a), nnd that 
we adhere, in regard to (6), to the decision arrived at by 
the Government in 1888, viz., that we are to maintain at 
home three Army Corps - two for operations at home or 
abroad, and one additional for home defence only. 



G. In regard to (a), I find it impossible to resist ^ 
conclusion arrived at by the Colonial Defence Committee 
that some, at all events, of our Colonial garrisons should 
be strengthened. 

The Committee bases its recommendations upon three 
distinct grounds— 

(i.) The increase in the naval and military forces of 
possible enemies, and the occupation, by foreign 
rowers, of points from which attacks upon our 
Colonies would offer fewer difficulties than 
before. 

(it) Alterations in the internal conditions of the 
defended ports, e.g., the adoption of a new 
system of “fire control and position finding,” 
and the introduction of new and additional 
guns, particularly the quick-firing guns now 
regarded as indispensable. 

(iii.) The inability of the Navy to guarantee that on a 
sudden outbreak of war, the necessary reinforce¬ 
ments shall reach our coaling stations and naval 
bases. 

No. iii. is a consideration of importance, because it is 
in consequence of it that we are pressed to keep the 
garrisons of these places in peace time up to their full 
war strength. I have been in correspondence with the 
Admiralty as to the precise significance of this intimation, 
and I think it well to print here the letters which 
have been exchanged between the. two departments.! 

Other documents, which have been communicated to me 
confidentially by the First Lord, throw an important 
light upon this point. I gather from these that it is au 
article of faith with the highest naval authorities, and 
no doubt rightly, that, our first object being to keep or 
to obtain the command of the sea, all other things must 
be subordinated to that object, and our Admirals left 
free to use thoir forces as they find best for this purpose. 

Our coaling stations must therefore be able to stand 
alone against any attack which is likely to bo directed 
against them during the temporary absence of our fleet. 

By this I do not of course mean that their defences 
should in every case be increased up to a point sufficient 
to resist an attack from a large hostile squadron carryi ug 
with it a considerable expeditionary force. Against 
such an attack it is the business of the fleet to protect 
them. If it were unable to do so it would be because 
it was watching or engaging the enemy's fleet elsewhere. 

Thei enemy's fleet, however, could not be at one and the 
same time watching or engaging our fleet, and delivering 
an attack in force upon one of our Colonial fortresses. 

This I understand is the principle on which the 
Colonial Defence Committee has framed its recommen¬ 
dations, and I think we should accept that principle at 
all events up to the point of providing our most exposed 
naval bases in time of peace with garrisons sufficient to 
man the fortifications and to work the guns with which 
they have been provided, and to resist a coup de mam 
of the kind to which w;c may assume they might be 
exposed. It may be desirable that the Defence Com¬ 
mittee of the Cabinet should determine, in reference to 
each place, what would be the proper garrison for it in 
tame of war, and whether, in view of its position as to 
remoteness, &c., we could venture to keep less than that 
garrison iu time of peace. 

0. In the case of some of our Colonial stations, the Bermuda 
Committee have, I think, erred on the side of caution. I and Halifax, 
am not, e.y., satisfied that the addition of a battalion ot 
infantry’for the garrison of Bermuda i» indispensable. 

If wo arc to strengthen, the place against an attack by 
the United States, it might be desirable to add a 
battalion to the garrison. In view, however, of our 
urgent needs io other parts of the world, I am doubtful 
whether this demand should be pressed at the present, 
time. The present garrison of the island is some 1,000, 
of all arms, as against 1,400, in 1880. The Colonial 
Defence Committee itself recommended, in 1887, that 
the garrison should not contain more than one battalion 
of infantry. Much has been written on the subject of 
the defence of this station. The point is, perhaps, one 
for Hie decision of the Cabinet Committee. 

The same arguments apply in great measure to the 
case of Halifax, to which the Committee referred, but 
without making any specific recommendations. 

7. The case in regard to Mauritius is stronger, but it Mauritius, 
would, I should think, be sufficient to increase the 
infantry of the garrison by half a battalion, instead of 


* : fice Appendix A. 


t See Appendix B. 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Sottth Africa 


Dep^t 

System. 


Wl-a-half t*attalions as proposed. Tlie climate 
jealthy, and it would not be desirable to station 
_ white troops there, unless the necessity for doin^ 
jo be clearly demonstrated. This point also should, I 
think, be dealt with by the Cabinet Committee. 

8. With regard to South Africa, the garrison normally 
stationed at the Cane naval base is 1,900, which, owing 
to recent events, has been increased to 3,400. The 
Colonial Defence Committee recommend a garrison 
of 2,500. The garrison of the rest of Sout Africa is 
outside the scope of the Colonial Defence Committee’s 
recommendations : it has, until lately, been 1,800 of all 
ranks, but has been recently raised to some 3,000 men. 
The total force at present in South Africa is, therefore, 
6,400 men. 

I am fully prepared to admit, that in view of the 
great importance of the Cape as a coaling station and 
naval base, particularly if the Suez Canal were to be 
blocked, wo should hold it in amply sufficient strength, 
and I would comply with the recommendation of the 
Committee as to its garrison. 

But I shall have to ask tho Cabinet whether the two 
extra battalions lately sent out to Cape Colony are to 
be regarded as 'permanently quartered there. It has 
always been understood that tne responsibility of the 


the satisfactory working of the short-service sysl 
Too much importance cannot be attached to this poi 
a sudden shrinkage ot the influx of recruits mufjt 
inevitably be followed by an abnormal increase. This 
will be succeeded in turn by an abnormal depletion of 
the battalion when the men’s term of service comes 
to an end. 



12. The above procedure is, however, not appropriate 
for the purpose of supplying a chronic deficiency in tho 
home establishment. In the first place, recruits cannot 
be so effectively trained at a depot as in a battalion. 
Secondly, it has the great drawback of supplying our 
foreign requirements at the expense of our effective 
home garrison. It may be cheaper to expand a depbt 
than to miso a frosh battalion ; both cost money ; but 
the one is of very little use for purposes of defence, 
while the other contributes its full share to our home 
strength. We cannot, safely carry, beyond a certain 
point, the process of substituting large depots for home 
battalions. 

I arrive, then, at this conclusion, that, as a question of 
principle, so far as a deficiency can be shown to be per¬ 
manent, it should be met by a permanent, increase of the 
Army, temporary withdrawals being provided for by the 
w which 1 


process v 


iave described above. 


Imperial Government was under ordinary circumstances TT . , , , . , , JP 

to be limited to the defensive requirements of the naval l3 - Wow then docs the account stand as oetween the Tbo balance 

stations at Cape Town and Simon’s Bay, and that no home and the foreign establishments J We have now 0 f ImUalions. 

Imperial troops were to be maintained there for the de- in all 141 battalions of Infantry of the Dine. Of these, 

Vwiand frontier The Colony itself was India cLaims 52, while the already authorized garrisons 

rmattSS X effidS force* S volunteers Tr of our coaling stations absorb 18 more. In addition,, we 
the defence of Cape Town and the peninsula, have 3j battalions in Egypt* 1 m Datal, and 2 haUahouH 
I am under the impression that it baa done little recently sent to reinforce the Cape. These, together 


in this direction, although the question is, I am told, now- 
under the consideration of the Cape Government. 

Aa to Natal, I gather from the Report of the Com¬ 
mittee that the Secrotary of State for the Colonies does 
not think it will be possible to Femove the Natal garrison, 
as had been intended, in 1808. 


amount to 76 battalions. 

The Colonial Defence Committee now propose to odd 
3 battalions to the garrisons of our coaling stations. 

If we accede to tho proposal, we shall have no less 
than 79 battalions abroad to 62 at home. 


Infantry. 


14. It will bo for the Cabinet to say whether the 
9 I now turn to the question of the relative strength occupation of Egypt by a British garrison can be treated 

of the Infantry at home and abroad. Whatever be the as a temporary measure, and Iks provided for by terapor- 

force which we have to maintain in India and the ary wqiedienU I submit that we ought not to treat the 

Colonies and at our out-stations, that force we must, be occupation as a merely passing incident, and that the 

able even if wo neglect home defence altogether, to retention of three or, at least, two battalions in that 

orovide with its necessary annual drafts. I do not 


country for soine time to como should be effectually pro¬ 
vided for. 


provide with its necessary * 

believe that any better machinery for this purpose can 
be found than that which is supplied by our present 
organization. This is based upon the principle that lor 
every battalion abroad, there should under ordinary 
circumstances lie another battalion at home, acting m 
ordinary times as the feeder of the foreign batullinnjbut 
capable of easy conversion by the addition of men from 
the Army Reserve, of whom there are 80,000, into a 
fighting unit. . - 

'This does not, of course, imply that for every man 
abroad we should maintain a man a fudme,' but ex¬ 
perience h »3 shown that, in order to provide the io.. The proposal which I submit to the Cabinet is The ,; uan)s 

drafts, there should be ft battalion at home of a stuai^th W( , s ] loa ^ acce pt the recommendation of the Army; 

bearing to that of the battalion ftbr°ad, toe nteportion - R(jar)1 ^ t(J t | lc o uim i,s ; that there should be added to 
of 4 to 5. To this principle we should the seven existing battalions two new battalions, and 

adhere, departing from it only in order to meet temuorary t j ul(; 0 j t)l6 nin0 battalions thus formed three should take 
demands. For these wo must be and are prepared. a tour 0 f advice abroad, probably in the Mediterranean. 


15. Starting then with the assumption (i.) that India 
must have 52 battalions, (ii.) that the Colonial garrisons option fc 0 
will require for 18 to 22, according to the decision with ^ p a f au try. 
regard to Bermuda, .Mauritius, and South Afric i, and 
(iin), tbit the occupation of Egypt, must.be taken into 
consideration as something more that an accidental 
factor ; we ought, I think, to improve our position by- 
adding at least three battalions ot Infantry to our pre¬ 
sent strength. 


10 Our system contemplates and provides for thodjs- 
tetaceof I Ms equilibrium *S8£?2 


The advantages of this arrangement. are very great— 


of the two’linked battalions is ^ 
taken out of the British Islands. When “ A, the homo ™ ^ 


(1.) It would enable ns to bring back three of the 76 
now serving abroad. 


(2.) It would add to the Army two battalions of very 
fine troops. 

(3.) It would bo by far the cheapest, and most effectual 
..ay of reducing the deficiency ot Infantry battalions. 
While adding the cost of only two battalions to our 
Estimates, we should bring into use for foreign service 
three Guards battalions already provided with linked 
battalions at home : we should thus do as much to 
rectify the balance as by raising six battalions of the 
Line. 


battalion, which, under ordinary circumstances, supplies 
“ B ” the foreign battalion, wit), drafts, is sent, abroao, 
those drafts arc still required by“ B.’ while ‘ A wdl 
require its own annual supply, liny mg a large projwr Wav 

tion of young men in its ranks “A wdl not for the —- 

first year <>r two require a full draft. But. if it is kept 
abroad, the time comes when it will want as large drafts 
as“B.’ v Between them the two battalions will then 
require an annual draft of some 350 men. 

To meet this demand the nroper course, and that 

which was laid down by the^authors of thepreseu Arinv It would give tlm Guards a better organization 

system, is to expand the depdt tornn than they have at present They would have three 

^Tbsonlytotersbruad * short time,., .tep.lt ct complete 'bribes instead ot only seven battalions as 

80rV,CS ” 10 ( 5 .) We shonld be able to hold a complete Brigade of 

oe proiougo , , Guards ready for service m the Mediterranean on an 

11. Hero, then, is the clearly indicated procedure lor emer ge ac y, aud to employ abroad in tho event of 

replacing units wliich may be tempomrly withdrawn trom moPil^tiou a whole division of Guards, leaving behind 
the home establishment. Without, some such steps, it thre6 for home service, 

would be impossible to ^dy fic^rof ^ of this khl(1 wa3 recommended in 1892 by 


t*SS5 to UifrCommitteo prCMdsd over by Lord Wan'tasc, and is', 



beults of 
« above 
ditiom. 


irae and 
eld 

■tillery. 


arrisnn 

xtfllery. 


'supported by high military and political 


__ should also be glad to obtain the consent 

of the Cabinet to the formation of a second battalion 
to the Cameron Highlanders. This is the only one- 
battalion regiment in the Service, and is supported, when 
abroad, by a depot of 300 men. In other words, the 
permanent machinery for supplying its wants vvhon 
abroad is that which, in the case of all other battalions, 
we adopt as a makeshift only. When the battalion is at 
home, it, has no battalion abroad to feed, and is 
consequently not performing the legitimate function of 
a home battalion. 

18. If these three battalions be added to the Army 
(giving us altogether 142 Line battalions and nine 
battalions of Guards, instead of 141 Line battalions, and 
seven battalions of Guards), and if three battalions of 
Guards be always stationed abroad, replacing three 
Line battalions now adroad, the account will, upon the 
several different assumptions of which the circum¬ 
stances admit, India being throughout credited with 52 
battalions, stand as follows 

If it be decided that the Colonial garrisons are to be 
permanently increased by three battalions and that 
two extra battalions are to remain permanently at the 
Cape, one in Natal, and three in Egypt, we should 
have— 

Abroad ... 76 battalions of the Line. 

At home... 66 „ „ 

If the additions to the South African garrisons 
are to be treated as temporary, three battalions being 
permanently provided for Egypt, we should have— 

Abroad .73 

At home ... ... . 69 

On the same assumption, but also assuming that, the 
extra battalions asked for at Bermuda and Mauritius 
were to be refused, we should have— 

Abroad ... .71 

At .home ... ... . 71 

19. With regard to the Horse and Field Artillery, it 
is not necessary to trouble my colleagues at any length. 
The Cornmander-in-Chiefs proposal to provide guns for 
a 4th Army-Corps at home not, being pressed, the 
remaining requirements in these arms are not formid¬ 
able. The Army Board is satisfied with the existing 
strength of the Horse Artillery. They ask for one more 
battery of Field Artillery, there being at present 44 
batteries at home, whereas 45 batteries is the full normal 
complement of Field Artillery for the three Army-Corps 
authorized for home defence. 

Should it be decided by the Cabinet that the battery 
in Egypt is to remain there permanently, I think the 
demand of the Army Board should be complied with, 
but not otherwise. 

20. As regards Garrison Artillery, the Colonial De¬ 
fence Committee has convinced me that a considerable 
increase is indispensable. The question of the number 
of men required to man fortifications and work guns is a 
highly technical one. But I believe it to be undoubtedly 
the case that the force of this arm in several of our 
ooaling stations is not sufficient for the works and 
armaments with which they are, or are about to be, pro¬ 
vided. Garrison Artillerymen cannot be obtained m a 
hurry. I am assured by the Commander-in-Chief that 
the force of this arm at home is insufficient to properly 
man our fortresses in case of mobilization for home 
defence; and that we have not men enough to deal with 
complicated modern ordnance or properly to stiffen the 
Auxiliary Forces, from which a large portion of our 
garrisons would be supplied in time of war. It would, 

. therefore, be impossible, in a time of emergency, to draw 
upon the home establishment for the purpose of strength¬ 
ening our garrisons abroad. 

After reviewing the proposals of the Commandor-in- 
Ghief and the Committee, the Anny Board has advised 
me that to add the necessary strength to the Colonial 
garrisons, and to make good deficiencies at home, an 
increase of 3,500 men is necessary ; and this is the 
number for which I would projiosc ultimately to provide. 


Sl 


21. It is right that I should mention, with regard 
the Cavalry, that I have lately approved a scheme 
prei>ared by the Army Board for the reorganization of 
that anu, or, more properly speaking, for giving it an 
organization which it is at present without. 

The scheme divides the 28 regiments into nine brigades 
of three regiments each, one regiment out of each 
brigade being in India, one at home on a higher 
establishment, and another at home on a lower establish¬ 
ment. There will thus lie formed three groups of nine 
regiments each, ono group in India, and the other two at 
home on a higher artd lower establishment respectively. 

In each brigade the regiment at home on the lower 
establishment will prepare the draft for the sister 
regiment in India. The regiment on the higher estab¬ 
lishment will be ready to take the. field at once. 

Any regiments sent to the Colonies or to Egypt will 
only take three squadrons abroad, leaving the fourth at 
home as a dopdt to train recruits. 

It will be observed that the scheme provides for 27 
out of the 28 existing regiments. 

22. For the present at all events, I make no recom ¬ 
mendation with regard to the reduction of the unallotted 
regiment which the Army Board regarded as possible. 

This proposal was, I know, offered reluctantly, and in 
the hope that it would assist in obtaining large increases 
in other arms ;. increases which I do not see my way to 
pressing upon my colleagues. The reduction of a 
Cavalry regiment would be extremely unpopular, and 
would be fiercely criticised in Parliament, nor, I confess, 
would the proposal be easy to defend. 

Wo have at present three regiments of Cavalry in the 
Colonies, although the new roster is based on the 
assumption that there will only be two. The odd 
regiment of Cavalry could probably be used with 
advantage in the Colonies; another battalion of Infantry 
being brought home in its place. 

The reduction could not, cm the other hand, be 
carried out suddenly, and the economy effected would, 
therefore, not come into operation for some time. 

23. For somewhat similar reasons, I do not take up 
the recommendations, made by a majority of the Army 
Board, that we should get rid of one regiment of 
Household Cavalry. The Commander-in-Chief dissents 
strongly, and, I think, for good reaspns. My proposals, 
with regard to the Guards, will occasion some friction ; 
it would l>e enormously increased if we were to add to 
them a further measure of interference with the 
Household troops. 

24. The additions which I should like to see made to Summary «i 
the Army, and which I ask my colleagues to accept in F°P° 8a1 *- 
principle, are the following 

2 battalions of Guards. 

1 battalion of Cameron Highlanders. 

1 battalion of West India Regiment. 

1 battalion of Malta Militia. 

3,500 men of Garrison Artillery. 

But suddon and large increases of our Establishment 
are not only costly, but inadvisable for other reasons, 
and the operation should be carried out gradually, with 
reference to the time required for raising the men, and 
forproviding the necessary accommodation. 

Tne normal annual increased charge on the Estimates, 
duo to these additions, will he about £450,000. 

Taking the full annual cost at this amount, and as¬ 
suming that the process of raising the force will be spread 
over not less than three years, tire increased charge upon 
the Estimates, including the initial cost, but exclusive 
of barracks, will fall, approximately, as follows :— 

£ 

1897- 98 120,000 

1898- 99 300,000 

1899- 1900 ... ... ... 400,000 

1900- 1901 . 450,000 

The necessary expenditure on barracks is not likely 
to exceed half a million, a sum which might be added to 
the Military Works Loan. ^ 

4th December, 1896. 
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Station. 

Present garrison. 

Proposed garrison. 

Increase. 

Gibraltar - 

3 battalions - 

3 battalions - 

— 

Malta 

7 battalions and 1 bat¬ 
talion Malta Militia. 

7 battalions and 2 bat¬ 
talions Malta Militia. 

1 battalion Malta Militia 

Halifax - 

1 battalion - 

1 battalion - 

- 

Bermuda - 

1 battalion - 

2 battalions - 

1. battalion. 

Jamaica and St. 
Lucia. 

I battalion - 

1 battalion - 

- 

Sierra Leone - 

1 battalion West India 
Regiment, 

U battalions West India 
Regiment. 

4 battalion West India 
Regiment. 

St. Helena 

1 company 

4 battalion West India 
Regiment. 

4 battalion West India 
Regiment. 

Cape of Good Hope* 

7 companies and 4 com 
panies.< „ 

• 2 battalions - 

4 batallion, 

Mauritius 

4 companies -, 

2 battalions - 

14 battalions. 

Ceylon - 

1 battalion - 

1 battalion - 

. — 

Singapore 

1 battalion - - . - 

1 battalion - 

- 

Hong Kong 

1 battalion 

1 battalion - 

- 


18 battalions- 

21 battalions- 

3 battalions. 

Total (exclusive of 
reiuforcemeuts 
from home) - 

1 battalion Malta Mili¬ 
tia 

1 battalion West India 
Regiment. 

2 battalions Malta Mili¬ 
tia. 

2 battalions West India 
Regiment. 

1 battalion Malta Mili¬ 
tia. 

1 battalion West India 
Regiment. 

* The battalion stationed at Natal, which, it wafi intended, should reinforce the Cape garrison in 
case of war, is left out of account here, as it is doubtful whether it could bo spared for that purpose. 


Ajrtilleky. 


Station. 

Present garrison. 

Proposed garrison. 

Increase or decrease. 

Gibraltar - 

Companies. 

Companies. 

10 

3 companies (440, all ranks). 

Malta 

8 

13 

5 „ (790, all ranks). 

Halifax - 

2 

3 

1 „ (158, all ranks). 

Bermuda - 

2 

4 

2 „ (342, all ranks). 

N.B.—Unless the Volun¬ 
teers can be converted into 
an Artillery corps, 2 more 
companies, Royal Artillery, 
are recommended. 

Jamaica and St. Lucia 

2 

4 

2 companies (167, all ranks). 

Sierra Leone - 

Detachment (at Devon- 
port in peace). 

1 

(Say) l a company (53, all 
ranks). 

St. Helena 

C&pe of Good iTppe - 

Detachment - 
Companies. 

2 

2 

2 

(Say) H companies (123 
all ranks). 

04, all rankh, 

Mauritius- 

I 

2 

1 company (181, all ranks). 

Ceylon - 

2 

2 

68, all ranks. 

Singapore- 

2 

2 

Decrease of 6 men. 

Hong Kong 

2 

4 

2 companies (346, all rftnka). 

Total- 

30 companies and 2 
detachments. 

49 1 

(Say) 18 com panies, or 2,722 
of all ranks. 
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Sir, 


War Office, 

9th July 1896. 


L‘20 l. 1 am directed by the Secretary _of State for War to 

Gen . No. inform you that lie is desirous of calling the attention of 
the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to a matter 
of considerable import ance which has on several occasions 
recently come under his notice. 

2. The statement has often been made that the 
Admiralty will not be responsible for the transport, of 
reinforcements to the garrisons of fortresses and 
coaling stations abroad in time of war, and on this 
assumption demands have been based that these garrisons 
should be kept at full war strength in time of peace. 
This involves important considerations, which make it 
essential that the War Office should know precisely what 
1 the Admiralty mean. 

No. 31, 3. The Marquess of Lansdowne has been unable to 

Colonial discover the original authoritative declaration, if any 
Office. was ever made, but he finds it laid down in a memorandum 

of the Colonial Defence Committee on Colonial 
Garrisons, dated 6th December 1887, that “ it is ad¬ 
mittedly impossible to reinforce distant and scattered 
stations after war has broken out”; and, again, though 
not in such positive terms, in the report of a conference 


dated 19th December 1889, of which Sir R. Meade, Sir 
H. Brackenbury, and Admirals Brent and Bridge were 
members. The same assumption has appeared more 
than once in Colonial Defence Committee reports. 

4. Lord Lansdowne can understand the Admiralty 
refusing to gwxranUe the conveyance of reinforcements 
to places and at times chosen by the War Office, and he- 
recognises that in common prudence their Lordships 
should reserve the right of deciding for themselves 
whether a call from the War Office should be allowed to 
disturb their disposition of onr maritime forces ; but 
this does not necessarily mean that, under no circumstance- 
is naval assistance in transporting troops to be expected. 
Much would depend on the positions of the garrisons it 
was desired to reinforce, and considerations which might 
apply to the reinforcement of the remoter garrisons- 
might be wholly inapplicable to that of, for example* 
the Mediterranean garrisons. , 

On this point Lord Lansdowne would be glad of more- 
precise information than lie possesses at present. 


I am, &c., 

Arthur IIamburton. 


Tne Secretary to the 
Admiralty. 


Sir, 


Admiralty, 

31st October 1 


—v. 1. I have laid before my Lords Commissioners of the 

Ben No. Admiralty your letter of tne !>th July, 120/Gen. ^Nrv/4784, 
4902 . asking for more precise information as to Admiralty 
responsibility for the transport of reinforcements to 
garrisons in time of war, and in reply 3 am directed to 
request that you will inform the Secretary of State that 
paragraph 4 of the above-mentioned letter correctly 
interprets the Admiralty view of this question. 

2. The Admiralty cannot undertake to say that, after 
. the outbreak of hostilities with a maritime Power ; they 

will be able, at any time the War Office may require it, 
to guarantee the safe transport of troops to foreign 
stations. 


3. The Admiralty position is that the foreign garrisons- 
should be kept at an adequate strength in peace tune* 
to obviate the risk of advantage being takon by an 
enemy who might happen to be in strength at any 
particular point, to overpower a weak garrison before 
reinforcements could reach it. 

4. My Lords would point out that in their opinion 
there is both inconvenience and risk attaching to any 
policy which is based upon the idea of supplementing 
peace garrisons at a distant station when war is imminent 
or has actually been declared. 

I am, ifec., 

Evan MacGregor. 

The Under Secretary of State, 

War Office. 


o. Minute by Field-Marshal Viscount Wolseley, dated 3rd November 1897. 


The Permanent Under-Secretary of State,— 

1. I assume it may be taken as accepted that a oon- 
aiderable increase to our Army is required. As this is 
now generally recognised, I shall not in this paper labour 
to demonstrate the necessity for such increase. I shall 
deal ratlier with the shape it should take. 

2. Before entering on this investigation there arc, 
however, two points I wish to note. The first is that I 
have on previous occasions, some dating many years 
back; and the latent early last year, strongly represented 
the necessity of adding to our Army. 

The second is that the fact that we want more 
soldiers now than we did in 1670 must not be taken as 
showing that the organisation then introduced by Mr. 
Oardwell has broken down. That scheme, as is well 
known, has nover yet been properly worked. Measures 
expressly laid down by its authors as necessary under 
certain contingencies have, when those contingencies 
came on us, not boon carried out; and, further, it was 
nover supposed, nor could any reasonable man suppose, 
that the strength of our Ariny in 1870 was to be an 
absolute maximum, beyond which it was never to rise, 
however much the demands on it might grow. The fact 
that we want, more men now than we did upwards of a 
quarter of a century ago no more shows that the organi¬ 
sation of our Army is bad than does the want of more 
battleships now than before show defective organisation 
on the pert of otir Navy. 


3. I pass now to the examination of the naturo of the 
increases called for. To arrive at- this wo must, as I 
have often pointed out, first consider the work that our 
Army should be equal to. 

4. This—like the necessity for an incroase—is now no Main require- 

longer a matter of dispute. A common agreement lays nieuts on the 
down the main requirements on our Army to be— Armv. 

First, that it should, with the help of the Auxiliary 
Forces, be able to protect this country against 
the largest invading force that France can be 
expected—uuder favouring conditions—to put 
across the Channel. 

Secondly, that it should maintain our garrisons 
abroad at their necessary strength. 

Thirdly, that it should, when required and without 
calling out the Reserves, furnish us with a small 
body of troops fit to be sent abroad either for a 
small expedition or as an emergent peace rein¬ 
forcement. 

I will examine these three requirements separately in 
the order given. 

5. Taking, then, first, the defence of the country, Three Army 
and being anxious to keep as much as possible on lines Corps of 
already agreed upon, I will start on the basis that our Regular 
mobile field army for home defence is to be three Army troops. 
Corps; bat I wish to say very distinctly, and with all the 
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. ^'A'^^ponsibiiity attaching to the position of Commander- 
in-CWef, that these three Army Corps must he composed 
entirely of Regular troops, and must bo complete in the 
requisite Artillery, Engineers, and other services. A 
composite corps, composed partly of Regular troops, 
partly of Militia deficient in Artillery, without Regular 
field Engineers, and wanting in other sendees, is not in 
reality an Army Corps at all, and it is n misnomer to call 
it so; it is nothing but a bad makeshift and make- 
believe. If ever this country is invaded it will be by an 
army composed of picked troops, and we must not oppose, 
picked troops with makeshifts. At least, if we do. we 
shall meet with disaster. 


one abroad. But these now battalions will give an op- Annerulix D 

portunity for largely extending the four-battalion system _ 

which already exists in the Rifle Corps and Rifle 
Brigade. Every additional four-battalion regiment in¬ 
creases cur elasticity and our power of having more 
battalions abroad than at home. I do not feel called 
npmt to say more than that further demands abroad will 
require increases abroad to meet them, but not neces¬ 
sarily increases both abroad and at homo. 


Infantry. 


6. Dealing first with the Infantry (the artillery is con¬ 
sidered separately at the end of this paper), we require 
for three Army Corps 75 battalions. To these must be 
added the two battalions in the Channel Islands (which 
could not be withdrawn in the ease of a war with France) 
and six more absolutely necessary for London, Dublin, 
and our three groat Southern fortresses. The minimum 
number of battalions required for home defence thus 
totals up to 83, as follows : — 

Battalions. 

For three Army Corps - - - - 75 

For the Channel Islands - 


12. Twelve battalions then is, in my opinion, the in¬ 
crease of Line Infantry that should be given. If given, 
it will enable us to meet the third demand on our Army, 
that, namely, of being able to send a small force abroad 
without the help of the Reserves, as follows - 


2 


For the Tower, Buckingham Palace, Dub¬ 
lin, Dover, Portsmouth, and Plymouth, 
one each - - - - - - 6 


13. The 12 new battalions should be added in groupstffc. four-bat 
of two to existing two-battalion regiments. Wo should fit,lion regi- 
thus get six four-battalion regiments. We have already menu. " 
two, in the Ri/le Corps and Rifle Brigade, and I would 
forpi another by uniting the present North and South 
Staffordshire Regiments. Wo should then have nine 
four-battalion regiments, each of which would, under 
ordinary conditions, have two battalions at. home, or 
18 bath bum, in all. From these we could always send 
nine good Line battalions abroad, as each home regi¬ 
mental group of two would always bo able to supply 
one good battalion of that regiment between them. 


Total 


83 


7. When the new Guards organisation is complete we 
shall have at home six battalions of Guards to three 
abroad. Deducting these six from the 83 jast enume¬ 
rated, we arrive at 77 as the minimum number of Lino 
battalions necessary for defence against invasion, and it 
is an absolute minimum. 


8. I will now look at the question from the point of 
view of our foreign garrisons. And while on this subject 
I must onco more point out that while the question of 
home defence is to a certain extent thooretical and one 
on which opinions may differ, the maintenance of our 
garrisons abroad is a hard fact with which we have to 
reckon every day of the year. The number of our bat¬ 
talions abroad is practically irreducible. 


14. One further measure must, however, be adopted. Home fist ah 
The oome establishment of each of these 18 battalions 1 iolimont of 
must bo increased by 100 rank and file. The present eighteen bat 
establishment leaves us with no margin whatever in oa.se talion.s in- 
of a larger draft than usual being required. And when eroased 1(K) 
a homo battalion bus once been exhausted by finding rank and 
too large a druft it recovers very slowly. If these 18 h- 18 - 
battalions are to be depended upon to furnish nine fight¬ 
ing battalions without calling out the Reserve, wc must 
give them a margin of at least 100 men, and it is further 
m the highest degree advisable to raise the establish¬ 
ment of the. remaining 59 battalions by 50 men each. 

They aro working at present within too narrow limits. 


15. To sum up: as regards the Infantry of the Lino, 
tho increase required is— 

Rank and file. 

12 fresh battalions at 720 - - - 8,640 


Twelve more 9* When the Colonial Defence Committee’s demand 
battalions for an extra battalion at the Mauritius and for another 
required. at Bermuda is complied with, we shall have 81 battalions 
abroad. (Should we succeed in withdrawing a battalion 
from Crete or elsewhere, the number of battalions to be 
abroad will be reduced to 80. Of these, three will be 
battalions of Guards at Gibraltar, leaving 77 or 78 to be 
furnished by the,Line, according as we are, or arc not, 
able to bring home one of those now on foreign service. 
We have seen that. 77 Line battalions are required ns the 
minimum for home defence. Therefore, for home de¬ 
fence and for our .foreign garrisons together, the mini¬ 
mum w«j requiro is 77 plus 77, or 154 Line battalions. 
Wo have at present 142. Twelve more battalions, there¬ 
fore, are required. 


100 additional men for 18 battalions 
50 ,, 59 


1,800 

2,950 


13,390 


, 16. I will now deal with Ihe Art'llery. 

Tho proportion of guns to bayonets and sabres in the 
Franch and German Armies ranges from 4-5 to 5 guns 
per 1,00C men. At the. lower proportion, our three 
Army Corps (which would number 100,000 bayonets and 
sabres) should have 450 guns or 75 batteries. The 
Cavalry Division would requiro 4 batteries more, making 
79 in al! W, have at present at home only 52 Horse 
and Field batteries together. We require, then, 27 
more. 


Artillery. 


10. The fact that the minimum number of battalions 
required for home defence happens to tally exuctly with 
that required for abroad is neither more nor less than a 
happy accident. But tho result is that, if the additional 
bat talions oro raised, our military machine will work, as 
long as existing conditions ore not seriously disturbed, 
with an ease it has never known hitherto. 


17. Two of these, could be found by converting two T . . 

existing depAts into batteries. The remaining 25 must,!' in;. • 
be raised. They might, however, bo raised an 4-gun ue '™ at ™« 
batteries only on the reduced establishment of 125 rank 
and file. 


11. If, however, the foreign demands go on increasing, 
we must of necessity raise fresh troops to meet them. 
But I do not think that—once tho minimum for homo 
defence is reached—-it will be necessary to raise a fresh 
battalion at home for every fresh one we have to send 
abroad. The object for which I am now asking for 12 
battalions is twofold. It is to give us reasonable security 
at home and to balance a foreign demand which, under 
our present system of two-battalion regiments, can only 
be satisfactorily met by having a battalion at home for 


18. This completes the list of increases I recommend. 
In all they come to 16,515 rank and file, namely, 13,390 
Infantry, and 3,125 Artillery. I consider them urgently, 
I may say imperatively, necessary, and I press in the 
strongest manner for their addition to the Army , 

19. In conclusion, I wish to draw attent ;0n to ' > no 
thing, namely, that experiment alone can s u °w whothi. r , 
under present conditions as to onlistmo^ an< * service 
the recruiting power of the country wir allswcr to tlu^ 
new demand. 

Wolseley. 


3rd November, 1897. 
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U k .Mps'OTB by the Mftrwcw of_IiA.yaDQW«t> dated ISti* November 1897. 


Minora by Secretary or $tatb. 


r?i 
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Tlie Commander-In-Chief's minute of 3rd November 
suggests one or two inquiries, which I should like to 
.make at once, with the object of clearing the ground for 
v further discussion- 

(a) It is stated in paragraph 4 that one of the main 
requirements Vrhich our Army has to meet is that it shall 
bo able, without calling out the Beserves, to furnish us 
with n small body of troops either *f for a small expedi- 

* tion or as an emergent peace reinforcement* ” 1 have 

always thought that the employment of Army reservists 
for the purpose of merely reinforcing Colonial garrisons 
was not desirable. On the other hand, it has for some 
tinio past been the accepted view Of this office that ;t part- 
of out First-Class Army Reserve might be made liable, on 
suitable conditions, for employment, in 41 little wars.” 
Tha subject was discussed this year, ste 109/Gen. 
No./l873, and the Army Board reported in favonr of the 
proposal A Bill has been drafted and would, in the 
natural course of events, bo introduced next year. It 
is important that I should know whether the Commander - 
in-Chief has changed his mind in regard to this question 
of policy. 

(b) In paragraph 6. the. Commande r in-Chief informs 
me that ho "starts on the basis that our m obi In field 
army, for liome defence, is three Army Corps.” We 
must, however, bear in mind that the basis of three Army 
Corps lias not. up to the present, been accepted by this 
or any other Government'. In 1886 the then Secretary 
of State for War desired a Committee to prepare a 
scheme providing 14 for the mobiliB^lion of tJie 1st tvnd 
2nd Army Corps,” and it seems then to bavo been con¬ 
templated that any of the establishments in excest? of 
these might be reduced. In point of fact, the Com¬ 
mittee recommended certain reductions in compliance 
with Mr. Smith’s suggestions, and these rccomniomta- 
tions appear to have been accepted by the military 
nuthcritW. The proposal that three complete Army 
Corps of Regular troops should be provided was put 
forward by tho Puke of Cambridge m 1888. but de¬ 
murred to by Mr. Stanhope * Vn& up to tho present I do 
not, think any Government has done more than propose 
that there should be two Army Corps of Regular troops, 
tho remaining Regulars, with part of the Auxiliary 
Forces, being organised as a third Army Corps, for tho 
purpose of home defence. T dwell upon this point, be¬ 
cause, if the Commander-ill-Chief now desires to press for 
three Armv Corps of Regular troops with their full 
complement of artillery, etc., he will have to supply Trip 
with tho reasons for which ho holds that we should be 
unable to resist invasion with a smaller force. Tins this 
problem Vcn fully worked out, and are wo prepared to 
show how three Army Corps would be made vise of, and 
why three Army Corps and not two, four, five, or six 
would be sufficient i 

00 It appears from paragraph 6 that we arc asked, not 
only for the76 battalions of Infantry for the three Army 
Corps, but for two battalions for tho Channel. Islands 

audrix battalions for tho Tower, Buckingham Raloc^ 
Dublin, Dover, Portsmouth, and Plymouth. Is it quite 
clear that wo must retain two battalions mtihe Chsumel 
Islands ? The islanders are not carnn ng out their obliga 
tions in p T o\ i.ling for the defence of the is ands and we 
have, if I remember rightly, warned them distinctly that 
continued failure on their part would lead ns to re¬ 
consider our own contribution to thoir garrison. 

I ‘hink. too, that we shall have to give our reasons for 
tW ,daj.. T thai battalions of Infantry over and above the 
t b.-o© An.. v c orps win be required for tho lower, otc. 

.(d) Am i in supposing that in paragraph 9 the 

rlommandcr-ii. not made- any allowance for the 

addition of extr^ battalions to Bermuda and Mauritius, 
as suggested bj. t j ie Colonial Defence Committee? 

(c) I amJ» t ' uvoUr 0 { tho policy indicate in paragraph 
11, viz., tnft r ,f increasing tli * number of four-battalion 
regiments. Experience has, I think, shown that groups 
of two battalions are too small. Tho Commamler-in- 
T;?* - ' f ’ s proposal would give us altogether eight, four- 
ba f tntf in regiments, or 32 battal ions out of 162. 
organised on this basis. T should like to be able to 
announce that this was only a beginning; that we 
deliberately adopted the larger grouping as the basis 
of a new policy, and that we should carry it out gradu¬ 
ally as opportunities offered. We might even appoin* 


a committee to consider whether more could not be 
done in this direction. 1 have little doubt that we do 
not get value for many of our regimental depots. At 
some of them very few recruits are raised and tho staff 
is idle during a great part of the year. A decision t.< 
put an end to such a state of tilings wherever it exists 
would have a good effect, we should probably save 
money and at tiie same time improve our organisation. 

(fj*| think it may be necessary to maintain a certain 
number of battalions at a higher strength (paragraph 
12), but I should liko to know whether the proposal to 
increase 16 bv 100 b ank and file is made upon the 
assumption that we are never to use Army reservists 
(zee (a) above). We shall have to show' that this in¬ 
crease, us well as the addition of 50 men to each of the 
remaining home battalions is indispensable. 

( g ) I doubt whether so large .in increase of field 
artillery as the Coramander-in-Chief proposes is nects 
sary. Our proportion of guns per thousand men is 
lower than that of France or Germany, but in. cal¬ 
culating his requirements the Commander-in-Chief has, 
so far as 1 can make out, assumed that we should in¬ 
clude in the total of 11 bayonets and sabres,” for which 
a quota of artillery is required, officers as well as rank 
and tile, and also Engineers and department corps, and 
even the Artillery themselves. Should not these be 
excluded from the calculations ? Are they excluded or 
included in tho French and German calculations ? If 
excluded, the number of guns required would be much- 
less than 450. 

1 should like to ask, in regard to the Field Artillery, 
whether, in the Cmiirnander-m-Chiefs opinion, it would 
be prudent to add largely to the number of guns until 
we have made up our minds whether quick-firing field 
guns can be adopted for our army or not. Other 
Power# are apparently taking the matter up seriously. 

(4) In paragraph 17 the Commander-in-Chief points 
out that when ever our foreign requirements grow, a 
further increase to the Army will be necessary. We 
shaJ! certainly bo asked the question whether, in the 
event of these requirements growing rapidly, wo inteni 
to adhere to the present system of keeping up, for evory 
battalion permanently stationed abroad, another 
battalion at home. So long as our homo and our 
foreign requirements in the matter of infantry nearly 
balance one another, there is a ureal- deal to be said for 
continuing to insist upon equilibrium or an approxi¬ 
mation to it, but we could riot insist upon equilibrium, 
supposing, for example, that, we were hereafter to want 
25 baltalons more out of England than we had within it. 

(i) I suggest the following points for the Commander- 
in-Chiefs’s consideration and for future discussion: — 

(1) Can we not rely more upon native troops for 

our Colonial garrisons? I particularly dis¬ 
like the idea of keeping large bodies of British 
troops at such placcB as Mauritius, the 
climate of which is quite un suited to 
Europeans, 

(2) It may be worth while to revive tho proposal 

that some of these Colonial garrisons should 
be taken over by the Admiralty and held by 
Marines. The proposal was discussed last 
year, and the objections urged by the 
Admiralty then prevailed against us. 

(3) T apprehend that the Commander-In-Chief would 

not propose that an increase so large as that 
which lie demands should be made all at once. 
The difficulty of obtaining the men would be 
enormous, and the effects upon recruiting 
most inconvenient. If I am right in believ¬ 
ing that any increase which might now be 
made should be spread over several years, can 
we in the meantime increase our available 
strength and remove the difficulties which we 
have encountered, by inducing men, who 
would otherwise be serving in tho Reserve, to 
remain with the Colours on special terms for 
a certain length of time ? 

(This Minute is by Lord Lansdowne, and is dated 

12-11—1897.) 
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ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE W.Vtt IS SOUTH AFRICA, 

Minute iu reply by Field-Marshal Viscount Wolselev. dated 13tii November 1897, witJa Appendices 
Sir C. Grove and Sir F. W. Stopj-ord. 


To Lord Lansdowne, 

My minute of 3rd instant was originally drafted with 
arguments and explanations. But having subsequently 
been led to understand that the Secretary of State 
wished it made as short as possible, I cut out everything 
but the dry skelotou of requirements now necessary to 
bring the Army up in numbers to the msst pressing 
needs of our Empire. 

1 shall now reply to his minute of yesterday, para¬ 
graph by paragraph. 

(a) The proposal to bring in a Bill last session of 
Parliament to make the Army Reserve in their first 
year of service liable to be recalled to the Colours for 
little wars, was not proposed by any military adviser 
of the Secretary of Slate. When the proposal was 
discussed by the Army Board, it was felt that the men 
to be made liable during the first year of their reserve 
service for further service in the. ranks, should only be 
liable to such recall, in the event of war, or of imminent 
war. The Bill drafted this year meets this, but we all 
felt that even with this restriction it might act in¬ 
juriously upon the future career of the soldier when 
transferred to tho Army Reserve. I should, however, 
be glad to have 6,000 infantry of the line upon the con¬ 
ditions proposed in draft Bill of this year. 

(b) The Secretary of State says : ‘ We must bear in 
myid that, the basis of three Army Corps has not, up 
to the present, been accepted by this, or any other 
Government.’’ 

1 assume Lord Lansdowne to mean throe Army Corps 
of Regulars. The basis of three corps, one partly com¬ 
posed of auxiliary troops, has of course been accepted 
in the minute issued by Mr. Stanhope, on 8th Decem¬ 
ber, 1888, and reissued in June, 1891. The difference 
between my view and that laid down in Mr. Stanhope's 
minute may be simply expressed by saying, that I can¬ 
not hold that calling an assemblage of men an Army 
Corps make* it 6no. 

I will ask the Secretary of State to read a short his 
torical sketch of the mobilisation scheme which I 
llach (Appendix A). 1 think Ik will find that it 

throws light on this question, and it explains my 
position, throughout I have never abandoned or 
departed from the opinion expressed in my memoran¬ 
dum of 8th June, 1888, that we should be able to place 
in the field "three Army Corps and four cavalry 
brigades, all being Regular troops” supported by a 
second line of auxiliary forces. 

The Secretary of State wishes me to supply him with 
my reasons for holding that we should be unable to 
resist invasion with a smaller force. I presume he 
means of Regular troops, for I maintain, as-stated 
nbove, that the necesity for three Army Corps has 
been already accepted by Government. 

In paragraph 6 of my minute of 3rd instant, I gave 
generally my reasons why this 3rd Army Corps should 
bo composed exclusively of Regular troops. The 
minimum number of troops which it is thought the 
enemy would invade England with lias long been taken 
at 150,000, and looking to the difficulties in transporting 
an army across even such a narow sea, it is not tnought 
ho could bring over more in one journey. It must, be 
remembered that in his army there will be no Militia, 
that all will bo picked Regular troops. 

Tho minimum force with which such an army could 
be met, with any fair prospect of success, would bo 
100,000 Regulars, completely equipped with guns and 
all that a modern army requires, 40,000 or 50,000 
Militia, and 100,000 of our best Volunteers. 

I do not think that any English General, conversant, 
with tho problem, would undertake the defence of 
England with any smaller force. Even with our three 
Army Corps of Regulars, many would feel it to be a 
dangerous undortakingwhen it is remembered that for 
the 140,000 Militia and Volunteers we have only 
obsolete guns, mostly old muzzle loaders, which, from 
want of horses, can only be used as guns of position. 
Their shell fire and range is contemptible, and it. would 
be cruel, if not a crime, to send these Auxiliary Forces 
into action with tho artillery they posses* at this 
moment.. 

It. must further be remembered that, in order to put 
those three Army Corps (100,000 Regulars!, in the Hold. 
Scotland arid Ireland would hare to be denuded of all 
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Regular troops except Garrison Artillery and one 
battalion loft in Dublin. 

I think it will be felt that we cannot afford to explain 
in IhuJUamous, or make otherwise public, that we bring 
the Irish Militia to England to draw tho teeth of pos¬ 
sible rebellion. 

The defence of England, as a military problem, has 
been worked out, I should say, by every Colonel and 
General who has had anything to do with our mobilisa¬ 
tion Bchemes. 

As the outcome of all plana for the defence of London, 
it has long since been arranged that onetof the three 
Army Corps of Regulars is to rendezvous in Essex, the 
other two between Louden, and tho south coast- We 
know where an enemy’s army can and cannot be landed, 
etc. Defensive positions round tho south and east of 
London have been selected where tho Volunteers and 
their obsolete guns are to take posh Some of these 
positions have works already constructed upon them, 
but for all, the works have boon planned, and could, in 
accordance with the detailed drawing we have prepared, 
bo taken in hand at any moment by either civilian ot 
military labour. 

But I assume it i? not required that I should go into 
any further details on this point. 

The Secretary of Stab? wishes to know why three amt 
not two, four, five or six Army Corps are deemed neces¬ 
sary for tho defence of England. Mv answer is that to 
attempt the defence of London with, anything below 
three fully-equipped Army Corps entirely of Regulars, 
would be to fly in the face of*all military experience, 
and to entail upon England almost cerfcain'defeafc if this 
country be ever invaded by an army on tho scale pre¬ 
pared in 1804-5 hy Napoleon for that purpose. It is 
believed hy tho skilled soldiers who have studied this 
uuestiou that to attempt to defend England with less 
than tlino fully-equipped Army Corps of Regular 
soldiers, i.e. , 100,000 sabres and bayonets, would be 
madness. Why more than three Army Corps are not 
asked for is because tho troops do not exist, in England 
to form even the cadre of any more. In no other 
civilised country, T should sav, would only three Army 
Corps be provided for home defence, if its coasts were 
as open as ours are to invasion. 

From the experience of many years I can entirely 
endorse j what His Royal Highness tho late Com- 
mnnder-in-Chief stated in paragraph 64 of my minute 
of 8th J a no, 1888. unon the augmentation of the Army. 
He there said that he wished "to place on record that 
hitherto he has been more guided in his annual demands 
for men by what he thought he had some chance of 
getting, than by what, he knew to be the total require¬ 
ments of the country.” 

T confess that this feeling strongly influences me at. 
this moment when T propose to resist invasion and 
defend London with on army in which the PeniTnr 
troops are to consist only of three Army Corps (100,000 
sabres and bayonets, with 450 guns). 

J take into consideration most fully all that our 
superior Navy can do to protect us from invasion in mv 
calculations. T do not think it is necessary to go into 
professional details on -*bis point T content myself 
with remarking that both Napoleon and Wellington. 
Nelson and Collincrwood believed in tho possibility. T 
might say feasibility, of invasinti. If T err in be¬ 
lieving in the danger I err in skilled company. 

/c) The two battalions always quartered in tho 
Channel Islands are assumed as remaining there in tho 
event of war, because T can see no. likelihood, much 
less anr certainty, of their removal. Tf the Govern¬ 
ment will withdraw them, the minimum number (83) of 
battalions required for borne defence might, be reduced 
to 81; but I could not recommend such a conrse for 
two reasons:— 

First. - Because T think tho margin of what I mav 
call reserved strength, which my proposed 
soheme would provide for Brim© defence, 
xs a minimum ; and, 

Second.—Because the Colonial Defence Committee 
require at least two more battalion© fo 
the defence of the Mauritius and 
Bermuda than is provided for R, mv 
previous calculations. T have ,orrected 
iny minute of 3rd xnst. accordingly, and 
submit; a revised copy herewith. 

The six Regular battalions require? f or the Tower, 
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APPENDIX: 

tax Palace, Ireland, and our three southern Artillery material before we begin these gurus* etc. 
are, I consider, indispensable. The shall never have any at all. besides it must be ruinel 
i&tf&gri cannot be left without a guard of Regular berod that oven ^Opposing the supply of a new pattern 
....■ralere, and besides 1 deem it necessury to have a gun becomes indispensable in the neat few years, winch 
lingular battalion in the oast and another in the west is not probable, these 162 new gunaaml all the 312 we 
end of this overgrown capital, in form the nucleus of its now have at home would bo required, for our Auxiliary 
defensive force against tJu probable danger of Internal Purees, now armed with n very insufficient number ol 
trouble at such a critical moment as the presence Of a obsolete guns which are a disgrace to England and 



would be laughed at by any European army.* 

(A) This is peeping into futurity, and I am inclined 
to say “ sufficient for the day, etc.” It would require 
a long argument and expression of military opinions to 
answer this question as it ought to be answered. 

To begin with we only enlist boys, and lor the pay 
wo give, and considering the poor hope of public em¬ 
ployment when transferred to the Reserve that wo hold 

. . -j __ ... J. i . ..1 rnm, tirilitlirf f A 


hestilo army iu England would constitute. 

(cl) 1 have already answered this in previous 
paragraph. 

(r) Tne more four-battalion regiments we cun form 
without any repetition of the troubles we encountered 
when Mr. Cardwell formed the Army into two-battalion 
regiments, the better it will be. It is much to be re¬ 
gretted ihativMr. Cardwell did not convert nil the r - v ... r .-...- -. 

infantry into regiments of four battalions each; but I oat to recruits, we cannot hope to find men willing to 
would strongly deprecate any sweeping reform in that enlist. Nominally, we only take youths of 18, but 
direction at this moment. numbers of them, .although they say they are t.iat age, 

l propose to convert the two Staffordshire Regiments arc certainly tiiofc more than 17, and many are only lb 
: nf/T. nrit. fmir. l.nit(iKon n-uinumi <1 h Thin ran hn years old. These young men must be kept at home two 

or more years before they arc sent to India. Under 
any conditions we must have a large reservoir of young 
soldiers, and 1o the. mind of the economist, it would 
seem to bo a cheaper plan to have these reservoirs in 
the shape of large depots rather than in the ehapo of 
battalions. 

But these great depots will not work well. In the 


into one four battalion regiment at once, This can bo 
mure easily done, for many reasons, than in any other 
case. But in five other instances I think we might by 
degrees hereafter carry out a similar amalgamation. I 
can see no reason why a small committee should not 
consider this matter, privately, but 1 wonld strongly 
advise that its existence be kept a secret. Once let it 

1 b» known that you intend to reform the Army stilt .e,--—. r -—- . 

' further upon Air. Cardwell's lines and you will raise first place, we want to send the man abroad a fully- 
ii storm of opposition to your proposal that must hurt trained and disciplined soldier, and this he can never 
the Army and will be difficult to meet, in Parliament. bo converted into at. any ordinary depAt. If your 
Thu number of recruits raised at some of the Rcgi- depfit ho of 700. 800, or 900 rank and file, it will 
mental District Headquarters is small. But to recruit require as many Officers to keep it in a healthy state, 
for the Regular and Militia battalions of the local regi- so that it may be able to effectively train the men for 
wont was not the only object for which they were the annual foreign draft, as would be required for an 
created, and until you havo worked out some new and ordinary battalion. 

equally good scheme for the rapid mobilisation of our jf vou wan t the annual draft® to leavo home ns 
Army, Regulate, Militia, Yeomanry and Volunteers, it trained and disciplined soldiers, the heat, and in tha 
\vouId he madness to abolish any of them. They have en< } ih« cheapest method, is to send them from an 
mosst important functions* to perform in the event of 0 ffi c ietit battalion. Besides the fact of the battalion 


mobilisation quite apart from recruiting during peace, 
and are at, all times the centre of military activity in 
their respective districts. But this point might- also 
be considered by the small committee above referred to. 

(0 The present inefficient state of our Line battalions 
at homo is the best answer T can give to the questions 


being always I he best of depfits, it will be also a cadre 
capable of being suddenly converted at any time.into 
a lighting organisation, by the infusion of Reserve men 
into it, which the depflt could' not be converted into 
upon any sudden emergency. ; 

.a. In my opinion, therefore, an opinion that will be 

..vknil in paragraph marked (f). You hear on all. sides slwurod by all those who have in recent years the ad- 

the cry that our home battalions arc fit for nothing, vantage of serving at the War Office, our present system 

and they are certainly of little fightimr value at present:, of having a battalion at homo for every battalion abroad 

being drained annually of t-hejr best men. They are is the simplest and best, if military efficiency be the 

inefficient because their establishment is too small to great object i.n view. v ' 

* y0a ° f thotl - T! w Uut. a Cheaper and less efficient system might here- 

f0 %Tt ; mU 81V0 >°Z! n eacb after be tried in the event of some great increase to our 
B it a «, ?S T? *1 " ,en * . 0fc T S ? Arm ? abroad becoming necessary, as that contem- 

ikef ,,n „ ’ h ; Ifc W i have an Important plat ^ by the Secretary of Stoic m his minute. We 

10ft f°n rTv 0 inight try how one vary strong home battalion could be 

J,?? , /m ?! f adl - ot I"' 18 ho T battalions of the mn de to feed two battalions abroad. As long, how- 

rras&s&a- ske ? ~«* ^ «•~~ 


if you Would have nine good fighting battalions of the 
Line ready to be sent abroad at the shortest notice upon 
any emergency. 

I am not in favour of calling upon Army Reserve— 
except- as volunteers— to fill (he ranks of regiments (not 
their own) required for the.-e emergencies. 

Our Army Reserve, in many respects, is the finest in 
Europe. It, only waute to. have its men well trained 
nt least once during the five years of reserve service to 
be fairly perfect. To niggle with it. by calling the men 
out to soy great extent in older to make up battalions 
emorgently required to increase some Colonial garrison, 
or for some smalt military expedition, will affect, 
perhaps seriously., the men’s chances of employment in 

t'lVll lit,. nti/1 itt 41.T*. I* — .,.. 2..1 * ... ir • 


number of battalions wu require to have permanently 
abroad, no necessity arises for any such experiment. 

(i) In answer to 1, under this heading. I attach a 
T*nper from the Officer in charge of our .Mobilisation 
branch 

(i) 2. I have always thought that the coaling stations 
of St. Helena and Sierra Leone could be far more effec¬ 
tively garrisoned by the Navy than by the Army. 

For large fortresses like Bermuda, Halifax, Gibraltar, 
and Malta, naval commandants would not be suitable. 
The command of such big places demands serious 
knowledge of fortification and skill, and practice in the 
movement of troops, etc., which naval Officers do not 


civil life, and in this way have an injurious effect upon P 0SI,05i: 

men themselves, it will (i) 3. I should like the increase to be made as 
••newwnL , i r/ lt **"* ‘‘l? 1 Phirers of labour who are quickly as possible, because T think that at present 
now willing to engage our Reserve men. England would ho in serious danger were wu forced 

(?) In tlio proportion of puns used by the French and into a war. Until such time as the Army reaches near 

Ueman Amur-, which is givcm in my paper of the 3rd its .new proposed establishment. I think it would be a 

instant, the numbers refer only to sabres and bayonets. plan to keep oo as many of the men, who, on corn- 

Neither Officers nor Artillerymen, nor non-combatants, ptekipn of their seven years’ service, arc willing for 

arc included' in the calculation. When T state the .special inducements, to serve rwo or three voars longer, 

strength of tho three English Army Corps that- would 
O" molvli/' d for home defence at 100,000. I similarly 
,/ji -an sabres and bayonets only. 

\think the wnst-rurtion of the guns (162) and all 
rr f [! n Cn in ' *»mronenfc for those 27 new batteries 
of T'ioM Artillerv should be taken in hand as soon as 
possible. If we wait; until finality be reached in 


Tt must, however, bo borne in mind, that if yon keep 
any men for twelve years with the Colours, you are 
bound in fairnosB to keep thorn on to serve for a per¬ 
manent pension. 


Wolbet/ey. 


13th November, 1897. 


n, * ^ V * n i i eter T” (> fo Q- F - pins later on. it is probable we shall retain our present field 

pifc 9 merely aiding th broast-pioces. The gun carriages would have to be changed or replaced altogether. 
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APPENDIX l 


Memorandum by Sib C. Grove. 


Short Sketch of the Risk and Progress of the Mobilisation Scheme. 


1. Thore appears to be a certain amount of obscurity 
with regard to the circumstances which Jed to, and tlio 
reasons which dictated, the present mobilisation scheme 
for our Army. 1 propose in this paper to give a short 
sketch of its origin ar.d development. I -venture to do 
this because I think that a knowledge of its history and 
of the grounds on which it rests, will clear up points 
at. present unsettled. 

2. Up to 1886 no mobilisation scheme existed, i.c ., 
there was no general plan laying down the method in 
which onr land forces would be placed in the held for 
war, whether abroad or nt home. In the course of that 
year Major-General Brackcnbury, then head of the In- 
telligence Branch, submitted three papers drawing 
attention to the unorganised condition of our Army 
and blocking out the main lines of a system both for 
home defence ami for the despatch of an Army Corps 
abroad. These papers are what are commonly known as 
Mobilisation Reports T., It., and III., and are dated 
respectively 14th April, 23rd September, and 14tli Octo¬ 
ber, 1886. The proposals in them have been superseded 
by laler developments, and they have now little more 

. than if historical interest ; but when the conditions 
existing at tlio time they were produced me remembered, 
the ability with which they were conceived and executed 
must excite the highest admiration. 

3. The representations in them were strongly urged 
by Lord Wolseley, then Adjutant-General on the I hen 
Secretary of State for War, the late Mr. W. H. Smith, 
and he was impressed by their force. A committee of 
two, viz., Sir R. Thompson and Major-General 
Brackenbury, was appointed to go further into the sub¬ 
ject, upd the result of their labours was a tripartite 
report, as follows : — 

4. " Part I., Field Army." dated 1st December, 1886. 
laid down two Army Corps and Lino of Communication 
troops as the Field Army which our Regular troops, 
as they then stood, could produce. It is highly im¬ 
portant to roruember that this Committee dealt in no 
way with the Question of what field army this country 
ought to have, but simply with what the existing cadres 
could furnish. 

5. “Part II, Garrisons,' 1 and “Part ITT., Mobilisa¬ 
tion for Foreign Service,” both dated 7th December. 

1886, dealt with the subjects indicated by their titles! 

The recommendations in those three parts were simply 
tentative and never received authoritative approval or 
the reverse. 

6. In February, 1888, the Mobilisation Section was 
separated from the Intelligence Department and 
brought to Pall Mali ns paTt of the Adjutant-General's 
Department. Under it the work of systematising our 
arrangements, detailing the troops for special duties 
and placing stores an 1 material in the proper places, 
was steadily proceeded with. At first the work was 
chiefly directed towards the plans for a foreign expedi¬ 
tion, but the superior advantages of basing our general 
lines on the requirements of home defence gradually 
became more and more apparent, and in February, 

1890,; it was finally decided that, this should he the 
governing object towards which we should work, and 
that the arrangements for the despatch of one or more 
Army Corps abroad should takothe second place. 

7. I need not Iiotc go into the many reasons for this 
, decision. Anyone desiring to know them will find them 

fully set forth in a minute by the then head of the 
Mobilisation Branch, dated 31st duly, 1889, in 
40116/1773. I will only say that one main reason was 
that any arrangements for home defence helped equally 
, for a foreign expedition, whereas the converse was not 
the case. If we could mobilise our whole Army for home 
defence, the mobilisation of a portion of it for foreign 
service would present, little difficulty. The greater 
included the less, but the less did not include the 
greater. 

* 1 may mention as an illustration of this that T have myself walked over every landing place on the east and south 
coast (excepting that at. Deal) between Cromer and Portsmouth, and every road hv which an invader could advance from 
each of them on London. And I was only one of many officers similarly employed 

t Av paragraph (5) of Lord Wolseley’s minnte of 8th June, 188?. 


8. Ti)o work of the Mobilisation Suction soon made 
it manifest that the largest Army that the existing Re¬ 
gular troops could put in the field for home defence 
would only amount to two Army G>rps and a portion 
of a third. As three Army Corps were the absolute 
minimum with which the ground to be occupied could 
be covered, a makeshift third corps was made up of a 
mixture of Regulars, Militia, and Engineers, which 
was further short of Artillery and of many services 
But at the risk of repetition, I wish to emphasise the 
fact that the Mobilisation Section had to work with 
what the Army had got, not with what it considered it 
ought to have. This irregular third corps was never 
loked upon by it, or by any military authority, as any¬ 
thing^ but a makeshift, and a most unsatisfactory cne, 
It wasfbotter than nothing, and that was all. 

9. I must here digress for a moment to explain the 
reason for the statement in the preceding paragraph, 
that three Army Corps was the bare minimum, with 
which the ground to be defended could be covered. 
The whole of the ground between the possible landing 
places of an invader anrl London had been gone over 
in detail and reported on by various officers." Much 
of it was at different times examined by Lord Wolseley, 
Sir Redvers Buller, the late.Sir Lothian Nicholson, 
Colonel Ardagh, Colonel Fraser, and myself. The result 
of this examination was to satisfy us, one and all, that 
with less than three Army Corps the ground could not 
bo held ; that even they would barely suffice, and that 
they could only be expected to defend the extended 
fronts they had to cover if they were supported by a 
large body of auxiliary troops in second line. In con- 
sequence, the Mobilisation Scheme was, by the force 
of existing conditions, driven to take the shape of a 
field army of two Regular corps and a composite third 
corps, a strong second line of auxiliary troops, garri¬ 
sons for India and for our foreign and home ports, and 
a very few Regular units left unallotted for the sup- 
port of rhe civil power in Great Britain and Ireland at 
a period when serious mob disturbances were very 
possible. 

.10. While this work, based on actualities, was pro¬ 
ceeding, Lord Wolseley, as Adjutant-General, was 
urging upon tbe Government the importance of defining 
the duties which the Regular Army was expected to 
perform. Up to December, 1888, this had never been 
done, and for the first three years (nearly) that 
moblilisation was worked at, we determined for out- 
selves, not whait the Army should, but what it could, do 
on emergency. The result was the adoption of the 
lines of organisation just described. 

11. In June, 1888, however, Lord Wolseley addressed 
a minute to the Secretary of State, in which, amongst 
other things, he sketched out what might be considered 
as the main requirements for our Army, among which 
it may be well to mention was a home defence fiel4 
army of “ three Army Corps and six brigades of cavalry, 
all being Regular troops."+ In December, 1888, Mr. 
Stanhope issued the well-known minute in which for the 
first time, “ a general basis for tbe requirements of our 
Army” was laid down. This requires earefiil appre¬ 
ciation, and it is necessary that I should quote it in 
full. 

12. The minute stated (hat “ the objects of our mili¬ 
tary organisation ” were— 

(a) The effective support of the civil power in all 
parts of the United Kingdom. 

(b) To find the number of men for India, which has 

been fixed by arrangement with the Govern¬ 
ment of India. 

(c) To find garrisons for all our fortresses and coal¬ 

ing stations at, h-»me and abroad, a"corcling to a 
scalo now laid down ; and to maintain these 
garrisons at all times at the strength fixed for 
a peace or war footing. 












brought up to a satisfactory condition. 1 he 
complete Mobilisation Scheme saw the light in II 
tho survey of the ground round London and of its exi 
occupation on emergency by each particular unit allotted 
was completed in March, 1892 ; Mobilisation Regulations 
wore issued in August of the same year, and a rev tsed 
edition embodying some important additions was pub¬ 
lished in November, 1894; the defensive plans (or the 
various districts were steadily brought into harmony 
(«) Subject to the foregoing considerations and to with tho general scheme, tho decentralisation and storage 
their financial obligations, to aim at being able, 0 j transport at tho allotted stations is now practically 

■w - of necessity, to send abroad two com- completed and in many ways unnecessary to describe in 

" ^- - :t - v - a " A detail, our organisation has been shaped, rounded off, 

and made consistent and self-contained. But. this has 
been throughout on the basis of what could be done with 
the material to hand, not of what was required. 


_'ter providing fo-r these requirements to be 

able to mobilise rapidly for homo defences two 
Army Corps of Regular troops, and one partly 
composed of Regulars and partly of Militia; 
and to organisa the auxiliary forces not allotted 
to Army Corps or garrisons, for the defence of 
London and for the defensible positions In ad¬ 
vance, and for the defence of mercantile ports. 



plot© Army Corps, with cavalry division and 
lino of communication. But it will be distinctly 
understood that the probability of the employ¬ 
ment of an Army Corps in the field in any 
Eurorpean war is sufficiently improbable to 
make it tho primary duty o: the military'autho¬ 
rities to organise our forces Sufficiently for the 
defence of this country. 

13. What I hare written so far will have been entirely 
wanting in clearness unless it is at once apparent that 
ibis minute of Mr. Stanhope simplv returned tlm Mobi¬ 
lisation Scheme on ita authors. For months previous, 
the Mobilisation Section had devoted all its work to 
making the best of existing material before asking for 
mom. It was conscious of rast deficiencies, and pene¬ 
trated with the sense of the disasters that might result 
from them. But it was also determined that it would 
not ask for these deficiencies to be filled up until it 
could satisfy all concerned that all the means that were 
available had been made use of to tho utmost It sudr 
donly found that its own labours had defeated its own 
object. By laying down as the ultimate organisation to 
be aimed ’at;,, the imperfect and provisional arrange¬ 
ments will ah were the best that tho Mobilisation Section 
conld temporarily hammer out, Mr. Stanhope's minute 
barred tho wav to the attainment of a satisfactory or 
efficient military system. 

14. The work was, however, proceeded with, and the 
systematising of our arrangements continued. There 
was so much to be done in this direction that for somo 
year?, at all events., tho question of what more was 
wanted might be left in abeyance, so far as mobilisation, 
pure and simple, was concerned. "Whether the British 
Army could do the work of the Empire in peace did not 
come within the province of the section which had to 
marshal it for war. And so the decentralisation of 
stores, the collection of transport, tho selection of sit os 
for storehouses and fort*, tho schemes of defence for the 
districts at home and abroad, the regulations laving 
down the procedure on war breaking out, etc., all these 
were proceeded with, and (it is to be hoped) gradually 


15. It Is not necessary that I should carry the history 
of mobilisation further. ‘ Most of the constructional juirt 
lias been done, and tho work of the section is now more 
administrative than inventive. The time has oome 
when existing materials having been employed, broadly 
speaking, as far as they can go, it is for higher autho¬ 
rity to consider whether they go far enough. 

16. The following conclusions, which appear to follow 
irresistably on this short sketch of the growth of the 
Mobilisation Scheme, may perhaps help in this con¬ 
sideration : — 

(a)'That the military policy of this country, as em¬ 
bodied in the Mobilisation Scheme, represents 
simply an earnest endeavour on the part of the . 
military authorities to make the best of exist¬ 
ing material. It does not imply that that mate¬ 
rial is rvliat is required, either in quantity or 
quality. 

(6j| That Mr. Stanhope’s minute of 8th December, 
1888, simply laid down that “ the object* of our 
military organisation" were that the Army 
should be "able to do what it was already able 
to do. 

(c) That the demand for a field army of three Army 
Corps of Regular troops, in case of invasion, is 
not an accidental or unthought-out proposal, 
but Is the outcome of many years’ careful study 
of strategical conditions much of it con¬ 
ducted by onr highest, military authorities. 
And that it represents in their opinion (he 
absolute minimum with which the ground that 
has to be occupied can be covered. 

0. Geovi'.. 

11th November, 1897. 


APPRNDIX I. 

Mejiouaxdi’m by Sir F. W. Stopfoed. 


Commander-in-Chief,— 

The Secretary of State, in his reply to your memo¬ 
randum of 3rd November, 1897, asks in paragraph (i) 1. 
whether we cannot rely more upon native troops for our 
; Colonial garrison. 

C. D.C. In 1896 the Colonial Defence Committee (including the 

No. 74 M. Permanent' TTndcr-Secrotary for the Colonies and a 
Treasury representative) considered the state of the 
Colonial garrisons. 

They recommended an increase of 2,479 Infantry, 
Colonial troops, and 2,143 West India and Malta In¬ 
fantry; and this must be taken as representing the 
present limit of expansion of Infantry other than British 
I Infantry’ for Colonial garrisons. 

Assuming this increase to be realised, it will not only, 
not enable tho British Infantry serving in Colonial garri¬ 
sons to be reduced, but will still leave 3,249 more British 
Infantry, viz., increases to tho garrisons of Bermuda, 
Mauritius, and the Cape Peninsula, to be sent out from 


home if the fortresses and cooling stations abroad ore to 
be made secure. 

I may mention as an instance the case of Bermuda, in 
regard to which station receut correspondence between . • !> ' - 

the Colonial Offico ami the Governor has elicited from No. Ill M. 
tho latter un opinion that the present Volunteer In¬ 
fantry Corps, 3.18 strong, includes nearly 40 per cent, of 
the white malo f s between 18 nnd 40, and that there is 
little probability of raising it to 350. 

As the Secretary of State specially mentions Mauritius 
as a place at which we might rely more upon native C.D.C. 
troops, I aiav mention, that the Colonial Defence Com- No. 74 31. 
mittee have recently pointed out that no Colonial troops 
are available there, and that it would not be advisable to 
try the experiment of raising Volunteers. This opinion 
is doubtless based on tho well-known unreliability of the 
population. 

Fiuto. W. STorronn, A.A.G. 

9th November, 1897. 
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ROY At COMMISSION ON THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

IMOUANOUV by tho Marquess of Laxspownk to the Cabinet of 15t-h ..December 1897, referred to in his A 

evidence before the Royal Commission (A. 21&15). Ajjjy emux 


OuTtiNBB of Army Proposals. 


1. The objects of our Military organization, as laid 
down by Mr. Stunkopo, on behalf of the Government, in 
1888, are in substance as follows 


at 


enough to-complete a third Army Corns, which has to' 
be made up by the addition of Militia. 

The function of the Reserve I have already indicated. 
t„\ Ti»» oflWfW anr.nnrt rrf tho civil tmvwai* Of its total of 80,000, 12,000 are in our calculations 

{ i l h \ } ! W , V 7 ' , , u \ cleductod for feilums to appear, medically unfit, 

(6.) To find the number ot men tor India fixed by <tc; 53,000 will be required to complete the battalions,. 

.agiuement with the Government of India. y batteries, &e.. to war strength. The remaining 15,000 
(e.) To find garrisons for fill onr fortresses and coaling W *U available to fill up casualties in the field. 

stations, at home and abroad. On tho outbreak of war the Militia will be embodied, 

(d.) To be able to mobilize rapidly for home defence ? ? ud f>«amie for all purposes of defence, part ol the 
three Army Corps, and four (Cavalry Brigades, Arrav. Ihc present total ot the Militia 

and to organize the Auxiliary Forces, not 4i2§!fS$f^omed establishment of 
allotted to Army Corps or garrisons, for the After deducting untrained men medically unfit, 

defence of London and of Mercantile ports. *«*** reckoned that about . 5.000 will, under present 

, , ^ , * . conditions, be available on mobilization. The whole of 

(*> be able to seud a).road tor w«u* two Army these are required to lake tho place of tho Regular- in 
Corps, with Cavalry Division and Lme of the fortresses, ail'd in garrisons in Ireland and important 
Communication. centres lit Great Britain. But, owing to the present 

weakness of the force of Regulars at home, 7,000 of them 
have to be taken to complete the third Army Corps, ll 
the Militia establishments were full, there would, after 
providing for all the garrisons, be a margin of a. lew 
thousand who would be most valuable as a true reserve 
to the Army Corps of the first fighting line; 


2. I have always assumed tlut this scheme held the 
field, ttnd I referred to it in the memorandum which l 
prepared for the Cabinet last year. The following should, 
however, bo folded to make the statement complete : 


(/.) To Vie able to provide at short notice a small force 
for an expedition, demonstration, or temporary 
reinforcement without dislocating the peace 
organization and duties of the Home Army. 
if/.) To provide for the permanent maintenance of the 

force how occupying Egypt, and for the reten- . , , . - 

tion during some years to come of the extra to prevent the enemy landing or to fight him as soon 
force now employed in South A frica. F ter bo,rinde ' 1 «I#H' podwaol Volunteors will 

be massed on prepared positions round Condon, selected 


Of the Volunteers like the Militia, part will bo em¬ 
ployed in local defence duty, while part will form 
the second and last line of defence. It is agreed among 
experts that the objective of any invasion of this country 
will he Rendon, and so, while the first, lino will be used 


M. 


•t- 


The forces at our disposal for carrying out the above' 
objects are scheduled iu a simple form in Appendix A. 

3. Requirement (<>.) needs no comment beyond the 
remark that to it is due, estwcially* in Ireland, that 
dispersal of our; troops in small detachments about the 
country on account of which we are subjected to 
criticism, which from a military point, of view is just. 

C 4. With regard to (/>) we have at present 75,000 men 
iu India. That is the British force required by the 
mobilization arrangements of the Indian Government. 
They are paid for by India, h 


for tlieir natural strength, where they wall act iu support 
of the first lino. They would be. no doubt, inferior to 
t he enemy in training, iu discipline, and in the quality of 
their artillery, but they would have a countervailing 
advantage in the strength of their defensive positions. 

Out of the total of 23(5,000 Volunteers, 148,000 are 
told off for tho defence of Loudon, while the remainder 
are allotted for the defence of mercantile jiorts, and for 
the nrotection of their districts from minor attacks which 
would probably be made by the enemy in support of the 
main attack. 

7. With regard to (e), not, much comment is necessary. 
Die power to fulfil it is included in the power to fulfil 


5. With regard to \c\ as the.vault of a correspondence Jth whirW ,v, in 1 .1 IV T/T" 

■ $ IpS 

tf zjtsrzti -s& ' JLo * 

times on a war footing ; to fulfil this obligation, so far to tr ‘ lu H*° rt tJl01J1 - 

as our present resources permit, we have 32,000 men 8. As to(0> the absence of sufficient provision to 
locked up. This number seems likely to increase. meet its various forms is thg'.$reat blot on the system, 

6. With regard to (<2), Appendix A shows that we 
have now at homo ivlniut— 

102,000 Regulars, 

80,010 Reserve, 

105,000 Militia, 

10,000 Yeomanry, 

230,000 Volunteers, 

aud gives the approximate cost of those different 
branches. 

But those arc the gross totals, and it must not be 
supposed that the whole of them would be available to 
be put in line to resist invasion. From the 102,000 
Regulars must be deducted tho staffs told off for the 
training of the recruits, all the untrained men, a per¬ 
centage for medically and otherwise unfit. When all 
these nave been deducted, there remains a force of about 

72,000 men with the Colours, to which about 53,000 of „. . 4 . ..„„ 

the Army Reserve would bo added, making a total of as wo could at the expense of the Home Arm v, and nut 
125,000 Regulars available, to fight. of a total force only just sufficient to provide for the 


and haa beeu a leading cause of much of the criticism 
and denunciation of our organization. I shall allow 
presently how I propose that this object shall lie 
attained in future. 

o. As to ({/), T wish toemphasi.se the fact that although 
we have to provido forces for Egypt &nd South Africa, and 
in the ease of Egypt, have had to do so for many years, 
the provision of such forces has never hitherto been 
recognised as among the objects of our Army organiza¬ 
tion. The ease of South Africa is, indeed, a direct 
violation of the principle laid down in 1870, that 
Colonies should provide for their own land defence, 
subject only to help from the Mother Country in the 
event of actual war. 1 do not question the validity of 
the grounds which have led to a departure from that 
principle; but I claim that tho departure should bo 
recognised, and due provision should be made to meet it. 
At present no proper provision has been made for these 
forces. We have been obliged to provide them as well 


But these are not all free to take the field. The 
Garrison Artillery, Submarine Miners, &c.., must remain 
in the fortresses. These number alxrnt 15,000 men. Not 
more than 110,000 Regulars are thus left for the Field 
Army. This is sufficient to provide four Cavalry brigades 
and two Army Corps, and part of a third, but is not 


I 1 1 ■ .. -.proyic, _ 

Otter objects which 1 li.i.vc detailed. It is the imposi¬ 
tion of these extra, and apparently lasting, burdens on 
an Army already worked at high pressure which has 
resulted in the present breakdown. 

We have at present in Egypt 4,400 men, and in South 
Africa (exclusive of tho garrison of the Capo naval base, 







The present 
system. 


!$&<• D^rtcjphmiended by the Colonial 'Defence. Committee) 

~ ’ —frTlrrO men. In other words we are devoting 11,000 men 

to objects; outside those laid down by the Government in 
1888. This exclusively of the temporary absence of 
about 1,000 men in Crete, 

10. Having stated ruy view of what the objects of the 
Army are, and having explained how it is at present 
distributer! for thepurposeot fulfilling those objects, I now 
pass to the principles ou which the Army is organized— 
principles which I believe to be sound and to be suitable, 
if properly applied, for an Army which has to carry out 
the objects set forth above. 

11. The principles upon which our present Army 

system is bused are— 1 

(i.) Service of moderate length with the Colours, 
followed by service in the Army Reserve. 

(iL) Territorial recruitment and organization. 

(id.) Support of the battalions abroad by the 
battalions at home. 

Without (i.) we could have no Army Reserve, no 
means of converting our 1 home battalions, which in time 
of tK&iee contain a large number of men not . yet fit for 
active service, into fighting units. Of the value of this 
Reserve I shall speak presently. 

As to (ii.) a connection lias now .been established, 
between regiments and different parts of the country. 
and between regiments and the local Militia and 
Volunteer Corps, This connection, should, I think, 
certainly be maintained. Regiments at present 
receive some 50 per cent of their recruits locally, and 
the proportion ia increasing. These are the best 
recruits which we get. The arrangement appeals to the 
public and to local sentiment, and I would do all 1 could 
to foster the territorial connection rather than in any 
way impair it. We have spent large sums at the head¬ 
quarters of the territorial regiments, aud it- ;«ouId be 
sheer folly to uproot them wholesale. 

With regard to (ii.) it will be remembered that under 
the existing system the home battalion performs the 
double function of (a) a depict for tho battalion abroad, 
and (/>) a military cadre forming part of the home 
garrison. I shall show presently that the alternative, 
viz., the support of battalions stationed abroad by mere 
depdtaat home would be more'conducive neither to 
efficiency nor econoumy. 

(ii.)und (iii.)aro really toa great extent, interdependent. 
With the exception of a very small minority, infantry 
soldiers engage not for general service in the infantry, 
but for service in the regiment in which they join. Every 
regiment, however,must always contain many men who 
are not yet. fit. to serve abroad, and others, who, for 
various reasons, canmit bo kept abroad, Those men 
cannot be made to servo in any regiment but their own, 
and have no place in tho Army except in that regiment. 
It follows that if the battalion ahtoad had no battalion 
at home “linked” to it, these men must all be relegated 
to the regimental depot, where they would contribute 
nothing to our available strength. 

12. Tire adoption of these principles has. at all events 
made m more successful in pr< »v iding for tho requirement* 
of the Army than wo were before. I insist upon this 
because it is clear that there are, in some, quarters, 
hankeringsafter the long-servicesystem which was dis¬ 
continued in 1870. That system, however, broke down 
hopelessly at the time of the Crimean War, when, it will 
be remembered, we were compelled to have recourse 
temporarily to two years’ engagements and to the sus¬ 
pension of the Foreign Enlistment Act. The long-service 
system failed to keep the Army full, or to establish a 
reserve. A refcrenco to the lleport of tho Dalliousie 
Commission of 18GG, and to the statements made m 
Parliament by General Peel in the following year, are 
conclusive upon this point. At the tiro© of the rranco- 
Gerruan War, it would have been impossible ior us to 
put into the field a decent force of any size, and wo were 
obliged to send to India men far too young for service in 
that, climate. 

It is instructive to compare the results of the two 
systems. 

In the latter days of long service il. was found im¬ 
possible to maintain up to establishment the force which 
Parliament, voted. Wo have added some 30,000 men to 
our establishment since 1870, but wo have hitherto had 
comparatively little diflieidty in finding the necessary 
•©emits for this much larger force. Our foreign bat- 


Failure of 
long service. 


tnlions are larger than they were ia 1870, and their con¬ 
stitution as regards the age of the men ia at- least as 
good. Even the home battalions, which have also been 
increased in size, contain, on the average.* many men 
over 20 years of age as did those of 1870, ami have this 
essential advantage over their predecessors, that while 
Hie latter could not, even after drawing heavily on the 
Militia for support, nearly attain to war establishment, 
the modern battalions, relieved of their recruits, can be 
expanded to war strength by the addition of the seasoned 
soldici s of the reserve, and yet leave a large body of 
reservists to fall back upon. 

13. As some incredulity exists with regard to the value The Army 
of these reservists, I may hero mention ; - Reserve. 

1st. That in 1878, at the time of the Russku scare, we 
called out U,000 reservists, of whom 02 per cent, joined 
tho Colours, and all bat 2.per writ, were accounted for ; 
in J882, with a view to hostilities in Egypt, we called out 
12,000 reservists, of whom 00 per cent, joined the Odours, 
unci all but 40iier cent were accounted for • in 1885, for 
tho purposes of tire Nile Expedition, we (allied out 2,.300 
reservists, of whom all but 51) per cent. Wore accounted 
’i for. < • i : . 

2nd. That the Dufce of Caitibridge, Lori WuLeley, Sir 
Redvcrs Buller and Sir Evelyn Wood bore testimony 
before the Wantage Committee to their efficiency and to 
their fitness to resume their plucc with the Colours. 

And not only have the highest military authorities 
borne witness to the admirable fighting material which 
the Reserve furnishes, but the Officers in immediate 
command of tho reservists on the occasions named have 
likewise reported most favourably on their efficiency. 

Similarly, in the ease of the test mobilisation of 1895, 

Lord Methuen reported that neither drivers, gunners, 
nor Cavalrymen nucl forgotten their work, nor had the 
Infantry lost their physic]ire, nor forgotten their smart¬ 
ness. 

3rd. These reservists jhuvo to come up orjeea.quarter 
to receive their reserve ]>ay, hut besides this it is usual 
to call up ;i certain number of these every year for a few 
drills, which have nfforded an Opportunity of instructing 
them in the use of the magazine rifle. The number has 
risen as high as 15,000 in a year, and of these ovor 90 per 
cent, have reajionded, while of the remainder the bulk 
have Ik-cm satisfactorily accounted for. 

1 have shown, in a paper which has been seen by the 
Cabinet, that a British battalion on the home establish- > 
meat, when mobilised for war, is stronger in old soldiers 
than a French or German battalion, and that the British 
reservists, when recalled to the Colours,have had longer 
training with the Colours than the reservists of any 
Continental Ilattaliou. 

It will not be forgotten that an Army reservist ousts 
the country D/. per head per annum, as against 5 til. for n 
nun with the. Colours. The extra cost of keeping the .j 

present reservists with tlie Colours would lie 3,080,000/. a » 

year for pay and main ten ai ice alone. 

1 i. But though the system lias yielded many excellent Our present/ 
results, it doc* not newssaiily follow that we have all we difficulties, 
want, or time the dissatisfaction winch has been recently 
expressed is entirely without I'oiindation. 

It may be tjuite true that our organization is well 
adapted"for general mobilization, whether for home de¬ 
fence or for war abroad ; hut we have not yet mobilised 
on a largo scale for war, ane it may he long lx.;fore wo do 
>e. For <>ne national emergency justifying a general 
mobilization, wo shall probably have a score of minor 
emergencies of the class referred to ou the first, page. 

We are unquestionably finding great and increasing 
difficulty in providing for the whole of the. requirements 
which we have to meet. That, difficulty its, 1 think, duo 
partly to the fact t hat the system has never had u fair 
trial, and portly to imperfections in the system itself. 

I express the opinion that the system has not had a 
luir trial, because it seems to mo that we have not 
sufficiently realised that the growth of the Empire lias 
led to a continuous increase in the strength of that portion 
of our Army which is employed on service abroad, an 
increase which should have carried with it the obligation 
to make a eorn.-sjiouding addition to the machinery at 
home by which the Army abroad is maintained. In 
other words, the Army abroad has beeh increased at the 
ox pen <• of tho Army at home, with the result that while 
the former has grown larger, our means,of supporting it, 
and our means of home defence have diminished with 
ivory accession of strength which it has received. 

To take the case-of the .Infantry, which is, by far the 
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branch of the Service, while we have been com- 
; d/ro add largely to the number of our foreign battal 
ajour total n umberof battalionshas remained absol utely 

fationary eince 1870. I shall show presently that for 
our Indian and Colonial Army we require at present 77 
battalions. The whole of these mast, whatever lie our 
system, be supplied with the necessary drafts, and must be 
relieved in turn aseachof them completes its tour of foreign 
service! From these liabilities there is no escape. Now, 
under our present system, as regards drafts, each unit 
abroad is linked to and supplied by another unit at home, 
the unit at, home acting on the one hand as a reservoir 
from which the unit abroad is kept full, and being on 
the other hand capable of expansion in time of war, by 
the addition of its Army reservists, into a fighting 
battalion of excellent quality ; as regards reliefs, a home- 
coining battalion is relieved by its linked battalion and 
hands over to it a considerable number of men who are 
eligible for further foreign service. The home-coming 
battalion is thus lowered to home establishment, and the 
outgoing battalion raised to foreign establishment, with¬ 
out waste of force or interruption of recruiting. 

15. It may be asked at thus stage why it is necessary 
that every battalion abroad should be fed by another bat¬ 
talion at home. Would it not he possible for the battalion 
abroad to be supplied with the necessary drafts from a 
depot, which should exist solely for that purpose and 
not with any idea of conversion into alighting battalion 1 
Is not tho present system! extravagant both in money and 
in men 1 A unit which is, as our home battalions are, a 
complete military cadre as well as a “ feeder/' must have 
a strength standing to that of the linked unit as 4 to 5, 
or 5 times the number of the annual draft. A home 
battalion costs, in round numbers, 45,000/. a year. On 
the other hand a mere depot, not a military cadre, will 
require a strength equal to about half that of the 
battalion it lias to feed, or 2£ times nr 3 times the 
number of the annual draft. Such a depot would cost, 
iu round figures, 24,000/. a year, while the number of 
men necessary would be about 500 instead of 720. 

Though ■prinul fncie. cheaper than a battalion on the 
home establishment, a large regimental depot is, in fact, 
neither economical nor conducive to efficiency, anrl is an 
altogether unsatisfactory substitute for a battalion. It 
fails, iu the first place, to supply drafts of the same 
quality as those which the battalion is able to supply ; 
it fails also in so far as it is unable to take its turn of 
service abroad in relief of the battalion to which it is 
attached • and it is useless as part of the home garrison, 
although, as has been shown above, it costs a consider¬ 
able sum to maintain. 

It is moreover stated on high military authority that 
while serving at a depot, particularly if it is a large depot 
common to several battalions, both Officers and man 
deteriorate. 

A system of large depots, common to several 
regiments, While cheaper than regimental depots, would, 
ak I have already indicated, cut at the very root of the 
tern tori a] organ izution. 

Ifj. But even if it bo granted that mere dopdt feeders 
will not answer the purpose, and that battalions abroad 
ought to be maintained by battalions at home, why, it 
may yet be asked, should our system require that file 
number of the one should lie equal to the number of the 
other 1 Why should not our battalions, or some of them, 
be grouped in throes or fives, of which two or three might 
be abroad, leaving one or two to support them at home i 
Schemes based upon these assumptions have been 
worked out at iuy request, ft is impossible in a paper of 
this kind to examine them iu detail, but I have satisfied 
myself that the practical difficulties in the way of 
carrying them out arc very great, and I have come to the 
conclusion that, for the present at. all events a change of 
tins kind would be most inexpedient. To adopt an 
entirely new basis, and to recast the whole or our 
arrangements upou that basis, would involve an extensive 
unlinking'and relinking of battalions, which would be a 
fruitful source of friction and discontent, and would 
cause an expensive and prolonged dislocation of the 
existing service roster ana relief arrangements. The 
experiment would not, in my opinion, he worth trying 
unless it could Ins shown that our requirements abroad 
hod far outstripped our requirements at home. T shall 
show directly that, in military opinion, this is very far 
from being the case. I therefore strongly urge that we 
should main tain equilibrium, or a near approach to it. 
between the two establishments. 


Number of battalions of Infantry of the Line serving 
Home and Abroad on the 1st June, in the years 
1888 to 1837. 


,«L 


Date. 

At. Home. 

Abroad. 

Total at 
home and 
abroad. 

1888 . 

65 

76 

Ill 

1889 . 

r . 63 

76 

14) 

1890 . 

65 

76 

141 

1891. 

61 

77 

111 

1892... ... 

05 

76 

111 

1893 . 

62 

79 

111 

1891. 

66 

75 

141 

1895 . 

67 

74 

141 

1896 . 

66 

75 

141 

1897 ..; 

61 

78 

142 


17. For some years past, however, instead of main- The result of 
turning that equilibrium, we have, as the foregoing departure 
table shows, worked with an account the home side of from 
which has been constantly overdrawn. equilibrium. 

It is this condition of things which has been mainly 
instrumental in bringing about tho so-called “break¬ 
down ” of the system; the home garrison has been 
depleted to a dangerous extent, with the result, that 
battalions serving abroad have been deprived of their 

S it at home, and have therefore received their 
irregularly, or even, in some cases, been left 
without them. 

18. In mtler to overcome the difficulty thus created, Expedients 
we have l>eun driven to various expedients. Conspicuous sorted lo¬ 
om ongat these is that known a--, the “short tour” devised q<h e 
to provide some of the extra battalions required abroad, short tour. 
When both battalions of a regiment are abroad under 
this system, one is stationed nt Malta and is treated for 
draft purposes as if it wore at home, receiving recruits 
of a few months’ service from the depdt, and furnishing 
a draft to the other battalion. It. is, at the same time, 
raised from the home establishment of 720 to the foreign 
establishment, 920. I regard this as a makeshift, and 
as one upon which it is dangerous to rely. The prepara¬ 
tion of battalions for short-tour, like the expansion of 
depots, involves an abnormal amount of recruiting in one 
year, followed by an abnormal outflow at a subsequent 
time, it also involves the interruption of recruiting when 
the tour is over, and the battalion lias to revert to the 
lower establishment. The expedient also results in the 
presence of an excessive number of young soldiers in the 

f m-ison of Malta, a3 the table in the margin shows. 

aw things have probably done more to shake public 
confidence in our military administration than the 
recent presence of so large a number of young soldiers 
in the Malta garrison. 

In Appendix B is given an example of the manner in 
which this arrangement operates. 

Lkjoith of Service of Men forming Infantry Garrison of 
Malta on 1st July 1891 and 1st July 1897. 



i Under 
( 2 years. 

i 

Over 

2 years. 

Total. 

1st July 1891 

978 

5,082 

6,060 

1st July 1897 

! 1,747 

3,516 

5,263 


Proportion of men 

| 16 per cent. 1 33 per cent. 

under 2 years’ 
service to total 

1 | •' 

number 

1 

! 
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iiother evoedient to which we have been obliged to be at home 64 Jiattahons, and abroad <8, w, &3 m India, 
Appendix isthatof sending abroad battalions near tfie top 25 in the Colonies and Egypt, and 1 

-; • of the roster for foreism service before the time at which. We intend, however, to send 2 more battalias of Guards 

(6)B&tfc&hons , r * ' \ /.Tr^iiTnstanres thov would hfl»v© left this to Gibraltar, and to bring back battalions of th 
P—S for their line, there’will then be 66 battalions at home and 76 

B6,ua r linked battalions to return home. Some examples of abroad. . . .. - ••• t ..... 

the effects of this are shown in the following table. 

This expedient, involves all the evils which can be 
urged against the short-tour system, and lias the 
additional drawback of preventing the convenient and 
economical process by which reliefs are normally earned 
out. 


Conditions of certain battalions on 1st July 1897, which 
had gone Abroad prematurely. 


Under 

1 year’s 
service. 

Under 

2 years’ 
service. 

1st Bn. Middlesex Itegt., in 
South Africa. 

41 

93 

2nd Bn. Royal Welsh 
Fusilier* in Crete. 

104 

217 

1st Bn. Royal Irish Rifles, 
in South Africa. 

159 

93 


Thu withdrawal of the remainder of the British troops 
from Crete will add another battalion to' the home 
establishment; the account will then stand, at home 6,, 
and abroad 75 battalions. 

The Colonial Defence ComuutUe have, however, 
asked us to add a battalion each to the garrisons of 
Mauritius and Bermuda. Adding these, vve have at 
home 65, and abroad 77 battalions, or a deficit of 12 
battalious. , . ■ .. . 

I am assuming that the garrison of South Africa 
remains at its present strength. I do not abandon the 
hope of reducing it, but the prospect of doing so is eo 
remote that we should not, in my opinion, be justified 
in continuing to provide for the excess by temporary 
expedients of the kind which I have described above. 

If this basis be accepted, it follows that we should 
require altogether 154 battalions of Infantry, or an 
addition of 12 to our present establishment. But in the 
event of its being found possible to garrison any of our 
coaling stations by Artillery or Marines, a smaller 
number would suffice. . , . 

Bor tlie purpose of the estimate made at the con¬ 
clusion of this paper, I have assumed an addition of 10 
battalions. 


yippeilUIX v./ MWWl) "'V ivovuw —. — 

* case of a particular regiment. 

10. In the preceding paragraphs I have endeavoured 
to show that our home Army is not sufficient for the 
purpose of keeping up the force which we are obliged to 

in Th?awe ,I for 1 'an increase of the Army is however but experience shows that witn sm 
stromrlV argued from the point of view of home defence, in these days; but rarely concerned. 
Ir.A ft .uv dntv to draw attention to the Commander- The special calls to which we an 


ObOANISATION. 

21 Turning now to the question of imperfections Want of 
in the system itself, I find a consensus of this elasticity 
opinion that it lacks the elasticity necessary to meet 
the sudden and Various calls which have been made upon 
it lately, and seem likely to be made in the future. 

The system of grouping our battalious m paire-one 
feeder for one fed—is convenient for normal conditions, 
but experience shows that with such conditions we are 


strongly arguea irom ww punui i ’ 

and it is my duty to draw attention to the Lommanclor- 
in-Chief’s representation that the troops at our disposal, 
including Auxiliary Forces as well us Regulars, are 
insufficient to provide against a probable mvasion ot 
this country. . . ... 

I am incompetent to express an opinion upon this 
point, but the Commamlor-iii-Chiefs view has the 
support of my other military advisers, and the facts 
stated at paragraph 6 lend to a similar conclusion, .it 
is them shown that in -the schemes of mobilisation 
which have been worked out in this department, a place 
has been provided for every soldier available. Jbe 
military authorities contend that far from having a 
large superfluous force of Militia and \olunteers to 
dispose of, the existing number is actually insufficient 
to hold obligatory positions, and to occupy the fortresses 
which would ta vacated by the Regular troops on 

The Oommaiider-in-Chief, therefore, supported by.the 
Army Board, presses for an addition oi 12 battalions 
to the Infantry, quite as much upon the ground tliat 
they would be required for home defence as because 
he considers them necessary to support the Army 

Ab l°extraci the following pa-sage from a memorandum 
prepared by Major General C. Grove, who was for some 
Vears in charge of the Mobilisation Branch, m expjanu- 


tJiese days out rareiy conceraen. 

The special calls to which we are liable are of several 
kinds They may be- for actual warlike operations, or 
they may be for purposes of demonstration or reinforce¬ 
ment at some point of the Empire outside the British 
Isles. Such demonstrations may be of short or long 
duration. 


22 Let me take in the first instance minor operations Proposal to 
involving the sending out of an expedition of a few empffiy. Army 
thousand men for active service m the field. The 
duration of such qieratioiis has not usually exceeded a *®r ntue 
few mouths. A certain number of our home battalions 
would in such a case have to be prepared % service 
by withdrawing from them all men unfitted to take the 
field and then adding to them a sufficient number of 
properly cpialifiod men to bring them up to the necessary 
strength. 1 have always held that m the case of such 
“little wars” Army reservists iwght be legitimately 
employed, and it is proposed next Session to hr mg in a 
Bill under which a limited number of them shall, dunng 
the first, year of their Reserve service, be offered.a 
higher rate of Reserve pay, on condition that they acceiit 
liability for active service of this kind, fh* Draft Bill 
was circulated and approved by the Cabinet last 


vears m charge or rue moomswin. u ‘ 

tion of the Commander-iii-Cluefs statement thht three 
Armv Corps of Regulars, supported by large bodies of 
auxiliary trows, would be required to ensure our safety m 

Ca “Vhe m wlfolT of the ground between the possible 
landing places of an invader and London had been gone 
over in detail and related on by various Officers. Much 
of it was at different times examined by Lord \\ olscley, 
Sir Reel vers Buller. the late Sir Lothian Nicholson 
Colonel Ardagh, Colonel Fraser and myself. J lie result 
of this examination was to satisfy ns, one ami all, that 
antli less than three Army Corps the ground could not 
be held : that even they would barely suffice, and that 
they could only be expected to defend the extemtecl 
fronts they had to cover if they were supported 
by a large body of auxiliary' troops in second line. 

Th„ nrftap.nl 20. The following is an account of our position as vve 
distribution stand at present, and as we shall stand in the near 
of battalions, future, with regard to the distribution of fofonhy 
battalions between the home and the foreign establish ■ 
nients 1 , . 

At the eud of the present trooping seasou there will 


With a similar object, I am considering whether’..- 
should allow men of the Militia Reserve to rendei; them¬ 
selves liable, in consideration of a small additional 
bounty, to be called up for special service abroad with 
their hue battalion. . . , 

In this regard see also the suggestion in paragraph 


n The case however, is very different when battalions proposal to 
which are normally at home arc sent abroad for purposes expand 
other than actual warfare. It would in my belief, be depots under 
inexpedient to meet such emergencies by inaking usc of ^ 

reservists. If we were to Commence using these for cum. 
demonstrations or occupation* they would probably be 
called upon much more frequently, and the outcry of 
those who tell us that reservists are unable to get civil 
employment would be redoubled. 1] But f lt .| a . cloar . 
we must, be prepared for special calls of tins sort, and 
that our military system is justly found fault with if it 

d T SnSSpUted by the framer, of the 

„rc«T,J»t..m that wLoe.cr Wh hattal.o... of. 
flnnhlft-bittaliori regiment were abroad at the same 
times the regimental depbt should ba exnanded to a 
strength sufficient to support both battalions. More 















ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 



r C ™ r le >^ s «jtwia«t.)ry expedients have, from which our recruits are drawn, and it is useless to Wondix D 
r, Ml have explained altoye, been rawted to. 1 pretend that the quality of all of tlu-in is satisfactory ApP ™f 


HT$*. .. ■■ 

propose that, for the future, whenever a lmttalion 
normally stationed at home is likely to be absent for 
any considerable length of time, the depftt should he 
suitably expanded. 


pretend that the qua! ity of all of them is satisfactory. 
Although we have lately reduced the standard to 


■> feet inches, rye have been taking about 30 per cent, 
of specially enlisted men below the standard in one 


Proposal to 
adopt a 
4< battalion 


respect or another. Many of these “ speaials ” improve 
rapidly under the system of training now in force, and 
meet our requirements by the time they are re-measured 
at the end of the year. Some however fail, but they aro 
not, except in very bad cases, turned out of the Army. 

It is, no doubt, the case, that our home Army contains 
a larger number of very young men than we could wish : 
about half of them are enlisted under the age of 19 ; but 
we practically have no choice. All the evidence before 
me goes to show thatit is out of the question to expect that 
any terms which we can offer would attract to the Service 
men of a much more ruaturcage. After 20 a young man 
has probably adopted a profession of some kind, and is 
not likely to come to the Army, which, as a rule, does not 


21. Such an expansion, however, requires time, and 
t-oattaunn j?' costly ; it is therefore not suitable in cases where 
organisation. tl16 dettiadd is sudden, and where the absence of the 
extra force is not likely to be a prolonged one. It seems 
to mo that our organisation should provide a ready 
means of meeting this last contingency. In order to do 
this I recommend a revision of the arrangements under 
which our battalions are at, present grouped, and the 
introduction, for a part at all events of the infantry, of a 
less rigid system, better adapted to meet abnormal 
requirements. 

of r n rt U ' S adviserR reg^ed with favour the i’dea 
of making the regiments consist of four instead of two 
battalions. Rut the difficulties which stood in the way 
of “doubting-up’’two hitherto unconnected battalions 
would have been even greater if, in the face of the violent 
opposition then offered, it had been decided to combine 
so many as four, and the smaller number was adopted. 

VV hen both battalions of a double-battalion regiment 
are abroad together, the regiment remains without any 
cadre or organization at home, and the two battalions 
mve no means of support except the depOt, which, as 1 
have shown, is an unsatisfactory “feeder,” and has other 
serious drawbacks. A larger grouping has this great 
advantage, that, if it were adopted, we could, on an 
emergency, form out of the two home battalions of the 
larger group a serviceable battalion of 700 or 800 
men for service abroad. The absence of three battaln >ns 
out of four would still leave at home one complete 
military cadre, capable of training recruits much more 
thoroughly than a mere depot can train them, and also 

capable of being adequately strengthened and becoming croHW1 ,, uv WIll onm us 

SntS2S t i m |iS T; T*- .}’ hl! l armn f V ,ent Would ? dd better stamp than thrfse whom we now enlist 

considerably to the elasticity of our Infantry organise^ mi„. . 

tiou, and to oiu* ability to meet sudden calls of the kipd 
which so often confront us. < 

It is proposed that, for the above reasons, the ,,10 . w 
battalions to be added to the Army should l>e addf d 111 
pairs to regiments at present including only , two 
battalions. thus forming regiments of four ba'^hons. 

The two Rifle regiiKcuts are already so orran^' We 


ties that if we dip into the older stratum wu should 
probably get a very undesirable class of recruit, composed 
mainly of men who had failed in other vocations. On 
the other hand the lads who enlist, nominally at 18 and 
perhaps really younger, as a rule develop rapidly and 
make excellent soldiers. The hoy recruit, so long as we 
do not employ him prematurely on active service, and so 
long as our system permits us to keep him a sufficient 
timo, so to speak, in the nursery, is considered by most 
authorities to make, in the long run, the best soldier. 

It is however clear that if we could recruit our men at 
an age which would fit the whole of them for general 
service at the end of their first year’s training, a smaller 
proportion of the Army would have to be** written off” 
as immature than now. It we could diminish the 
number of young soldiers whom we are paying at this 
moment, bu* who may be regarded as still “in the 
nursery, wf ' “*-~ T 1 ' ** 

Hbe*'** 

any a.—... -- 

creased pay will bring u 


a men much older, or o Y a much 


The difficulty we encounter is probably due quite as 
Wicjtto jha restricted number bl the. class from which 


our recruits are drawn, as to the inadequacy of our 
terms, 1 J 


The number of males in these Islands who arrive 
annually at the age at which recruits usually enter the 
Army, is about 400,000. From this number must be 


^ J • jour, eludes them from serving ™ * v - 1 


have a total of 28 battalions organized in gr ’ ,J 
and it is possible that in the case of somei^' ei 


mer regiments 

a similar organization might be adopted/. 

A Committee is now enquiring into t vls P° ln t, and as 
to the possibility of extendi:. 1 ;: ti* l) four-battalion 
organize '~>n, which would have b/ ls farther advantage 
that.enable us to & b \ nd of 30106 of the great 
. *mber of sinuq ] al p.pots, the maintenance of -which 
entails expensive, li extravagaut, staffs. 


25. I also propose to iicrea.se the number of men in 
each home battalion ; this with the object of giving 
h arg l r mai > riD upon which to draw for the drafts which 


Proposed 
addition to 

L" “‘“ffsm u i J,, n to uraw ror epo drafts winch 
each home h f »me battalions have U find, and increasing thepropor- 

iiattftiion tl ? n of * 6ai) bnpd men it them. It cannot be denied that 

a home battalion, numbering 720 men, after sending out 
the aunuaJ draft (wlich averages 102) to the battalion 
abroad, is left for tie moment in a weak state. 720 wua 
fixed as the numb<r which would furnish the draft and 
yet leave an irredcmble minimum of seasoned men as a 
stock on which to *raft the Reserve in war time. Much 
of the clamour ajainst the linked battalion system is 
caused by this weakness, and nothing would do more 
to silence it than a substantial addition to the strength 
of each battalion. It will be observed that the 
j. oimnander-in-Chief asks for an increase of 100 per 
battalion in the case of certain regiments and of 50 in 
the rest. The Army J *>arcl goes further, and asks for an 
increase of 100 all wind. 


taken every year 
By the Army 
„ Militia 
„ Volunteers 
manry 
„ Navy 


Of the remainder, there are 


about 30,000 
„ 35,000 


Total 


122,000 


Making every allowance for double entries, it is clear 
that we are severely taxing the recruiting capacity of the 
country. 


RKcEurrwa. 


. 20. It. i* clear that no organization, however excellent 
m theory, can sirve its purpose unless we are able to 
attract a sufficient number of satisfactory recruits to the 
Army. We ha vs hitherto been successful in obtaining 
the large number which we requite, viz., about. 30 000 
per annum, audit is possible that we shall he able to 
obtain the somewhat larger number which we shall 
require if the Army is increased. But we are certainly 
making a »ery heavy demand ujxm the limited class 


Wo have, moreover, to bear in mind that every Id. a- 
day received as extra pay by the soldier of the British 
Army costs the. country £200,000 a year, and that an 
increase in the pay of the British Army may 
necessitate a corresponding increase in the pay 
of the army in India, and thus involve a serious tax 
upon the finances of that country. The British soldier 
i n India is, however, already iu such a favourable position 
m regard to pay, owing to the fall of the rupee, that it 
may be possible to increase the pay of the soldier at 
home without affecting India. 

For untrained recruits our present terms are, I believe 
not illiberal; they represent in money and in kind a rate of 
about 15s. a-week, a sum which few, if any, of our recruits 
would he at all likely to earn in civil life. If we were to 
increase our age limit we might find ourselves without 
recruits. I am inclined to follow the example of the 
Navy, and to continue to take lads of 18, or even younger 
uiion the understanding that they shall not receive full 
rates of pay until they are of full age and efficient as 
soldiers. 


8W 


..The change which most commends itself to me is p roD o«ed 
that we should put an end to the “grocery stonna.ee” 
of 3d. pit day. We are reproached wfth^LS^or 
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tSMafo* Is and in reality payiug them only9d. The 3d. 31. In connection wun imsmrr oi mv H umwm n w.m 

-StmJpnd for groceries (tea, sugar, milk, vegetables, etc.) is be necessaiy to consider the effect, of the l' KWjt £* 

a compulsory deduction that, the man can under no car- of giving the soldier, on completion of hi* Colora service 

“ ' 1 3 . ..l it.,.I.S..U.. Un it nr/- < " •••• o /-Du.nt ol/l «« « n»v 


31 ; In connection with this mid of the question it will Deferred pay 
... , iUI «miv t/» <>.tn<nd(tr the effect. of the present Practice and good cmV 


H OQQipUlSOry n&uUCliOn tiiuw LDl. ittHu util uiiuti V/i * 

cutastaticcs escape, and the articles supplied for it are 
not luxuries, but common necessaries. I should like to 


not, luxuries but common necessaries, i suouia me so There is a considerable divergence oi opinion as w 
nut an end to this stoppage, and to pay the soldier a the advantages or disadvantages of this practice. I t is 
ii _... nJ Pa »v..« marln himself efficient and i.«-J ♦«.««» «WW t.ViA nn-isi >#■#>*. of receiving deferred 


put an end to tins stoppage, and to pay tne souun a 
clear Is. as soon as he oas made himself efficient and 
available for general service; till then I would pay him 9d. 
only. 1 would propose to recover a part of this bv a 
reduction of the present rate of deferred pay, to which I 
will refer presently 


of giving tne soldier, on cuiupieuou oi ms vwBwiuBCMi 
of 7 or 8 years, a sum (about 21/.) as “ deferred pay.” 
There is a considerable divergence of opinion as to 
b« udi antfurea or disadvantages of this practice. It is 


Other in¬ 
ducement#.. 


28. There are, however, other inducements which can 
be offered to the private soldier besides a mere increase 
of pay ; amongst these are- - 
(1.1 The prospect of obtaining civil employment. 
This matter has been before the Cabinet, and consider¬ 
able progress has been made in regard to it. 

/ i> \ Ti.c. aliir.rr tliQ TllMi fvi/lpvl 


the advantages or mmavamages oi wus puwuce. li 
hard to say whether the jiroSpect of receiving deferred 
pay attracts many recruits who would not come to us 
w ithout that prospect. It may be claimed for it that it 
acts as a check on desertion. 

Oil the other hand, it is a strong inducement to the 
men to leave the Colours, and the fact that only a very 
small proportion of them extend their service is, no 
doubt, duo in a great measure to the effects of deferred 


* f would on no account discontinue altogether the. 
practice of giving the soldier as deferred pay, or in some 


Present 
terms of 
engagement. 


His inuttor nas ueeu oeiore we uwiwt, aim piacurv. ut tuns ‘ 1 v, V. i- 

ble progress has been made in regard to it. other form, x moderate sum when he leaves the Colours. 

(2.) Teaching the men trades during their Colour l can conceive nothing more unfortunate, or more likely 

erviee. It is believed that something may be achieved to deter men from entering the Army, than that, a soldier 

.. *i.: . «»»/•! t Lmtiwea ffalrA o <nnnll Alim in who lias completed his term of Kfcrficc should return to 

his home without a farthing in las pocket. Even a 
prisoner, when he leaves gaol, is given 10s. and a suit of 
clothes. The soldier, should certainly be given enough 
to keep him for a few months while he is looking about 
for work. . ' , 

My own feeling is that deferred pay might safely be 
reduced, although 1 would not reduce it as much as I 
understand the Chancellor of the Exchequer to propose. 
And I desire to mid that 1 hold strongly that we should 


service. It is believed that something may be acmevea 
in this direction, and I propose to take a small sum in 
next year’s Estimates for the purpose. 

(3.) Adding to the comfort of the men in barracks. A 
great deal has been done in this direction, with I believe, 
excellent results. 


29. The inducements which we offer to recruit* in the 
way of pay and other advantages can scarcely be con¬ 
sidered apart from the general conditions of enlistment 
now open to him. _ .... 

These are, in some respects, far from inelastic. A 
man enlists in the Infantry of the Line for seven years 
urith t.hp (VitrtMT*K fl.nrJ fivft in the IlfSfirvfl* subificl 


0.1 IrtiC I!iAUlW|UCl lA* piup»ov» 

/vna i uesire W Miu L.m. x liold strongly that we should 
not touch either deferred or good-conduct nay at all 
unless we are able to show the soldier clearly and 

_mui aim* mvinif hank ffi him in tllA 


man enlists in the Infantry of the Line for seven years unless we are able 
service with the Colours, and five in the Iteserve, subject conclusively that we 
to the liability to serve/or an eighth year with the Colours of daily pay, not only ..... 
if he be lieyond the. seas wlied the seven years expire, than we are taking from him. 

Within three months of enlistment he flaw a statutory right i am inclined to dimmish deferred pay by bait, and to 
to cUimhiadischarge on payment of £10. After this period allow reservists to return to the Colours without 

he is only permitted to purchase his discharge on payment -~ e . 4: “~ 4 *' 

I ... o' * lima nft.<w ■•n-muletimz three yeuth» 


; we are giving back to him in the shape 
only as much as, but considerably more 


Three years’ 
enlistments. 


i«i-mittea to purenaae u»uiauuwg».v» rjninit refunding it. 
of -C 18 "At any time after completing three yem>> The question of good-conduct pay has also to lie 
service, if an efficient soldier, he is permitted to extend uon8 idored. The country pays for tins 130,000/. a year. 
iii 3 service with the Colours. After completing 11 years The great majority of soldiers of over 2 years service are 
service subject to slightly higher conditions as to cha- ; n v0 ceipt of it. There is a good deal to be stud with 
racter and military efficiency, he is allowed to re-engage r ^d to the manner in which a man is uow allowed to 
to complete twenty-one years with the Colours, and so eai T , the good-oonduct badge which carries the i*ay. » 
earn a pension s ‘, ie f n objection to a proposal, which has been made by 

earn a pension. the v^ifnoexh- of tlio Exchequer, that the sum now 

•».) t think however, that it may be possible to make paid good-conduct pay totheAriny should henceforth 
a further advance in the direction of elasticity, and bepaw ih the shape of au increase to the soldiers pay, 
several hkh authorities, including Lord Roberts ami to be forfeited in the. event of hia misconducting himself. 

Sir Charles Dilkft, are strongly in favour of a three- I must j,. n . c observe that the Commander-In-Chief is 
years’ term of enlistment, and of allowing the soldier, decidedly closed ^ tampering with either deferred pay 
itor before its expiration, to choose between, (i.) passing or «ood-comU... t pay . On the other hand the majority 
into the Reserve for 9 years, and (jl) rendering himself of the Wantage.Committee reported in tavourt of the 
".ble foriSl W. t . turthsr period. abo .ton of del W pay , and , tap, amount of the 

It is orate possible that a three-year’s engagement evidence taken pm-‘4 in that direction, although the 
miirl.r nmve extremely attractive. It has been tried m opinions collected the privates -f u non- 

S?gS If it succeeded in Ihe line, commissioned officers Ar „ iy ^ -t 

we might be able to attract a number of men who are unanimously m favour ot the , vgtem y 

now deterred by the prospect of at least seven-years addition to these chan.es, which would affect longer 

%T.t\“»d',be proposal is open » the tbs 

objoctiou that it WOUM place "X Ga-rison" to •«>>“» 

in the Anny generally, or a parturaar r g >, / consider whether this force, whidi we arc now mcreas- 

lh, “ ,,t 

Ijjrtt. of this mi re „uire 

jiare/l to try an experuutfnt m < ’worked traininir and experience of a specAl kind, and are 

mate of the proportion of them who can be depended on Whether we should get more and bitter recruits by 
to extend and become available for foreign service, we offering the option ol long semoe at theout^tto ft 
must Continue to take on the present conditions a certain portion of the Garmon Arallery, I am. unable 
sufficient number of men to make safe the supply of to say. If the alternative were Pj prove attractive, Wp 
drafts to the battalions abroad. There would, therefore, should have to face an increase <»f the pension Iwt, a 1 
bo an increased necessity for a substantial addition to a diminution in the strength of die Reserve, against 
the strength of each home batfca'ion. Calculations as which might be sot a gam m efficiency from the duninu- 
to this are now in course, of preparation. I would niake tion of the number of MiS^oSdd l5 

the increase of pav an inducement to extend, bv only an d the reduction the dratt-s wnuh woura 
giving the clear Is. to the 3 years’ man when, m addition required. 

to the general qualification, he has bound hnnsclt to iniportanoe of tliis arm is universally NicM 

extend. . . . , . ■ ’raided and it will scarcely be .consisted that any Artillery- 

This experiment Would not involve any Wee witch we may put in the field, whether at home or 

long as the total engagement (Colour and ^ hroa 4 j,houldhavc its full complement of batteries. . 

Reserve) does not exceed 12 years. The becrctaiy of a ^ > -ubgtantial increase of the Field Artillery is 
State has jiower to divide tho 12 years between ril „ n ired is I think, clear. The force available is far 

service and Reserve service at his discretion, but ' . » - t was i n 1881. In that year we hail at 

he cannot, under the existing hiw engage a man for • . Jg^tteries ,a* against 52 at the present lay ; that 
more than 12 years n all. wuu r ’ 
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372 guns ».« against tfl2. Whereas tlm whole of to be found Officers quiet unfit to command in the Appendix 

't munbov of suns were kept fully horsed and field. _ _ 

-iu 1881, of the 312 guns now in existence, only Proposals are under consideration for— 

238 are horsed and manned, as we keep many batteries . (J.) (living SO more commissions in the Jlegular Army 

on a 4-gun instead of a 6-gun establishment, for purposes per annum to the Militia, a change which it. Is Anticipated 

***** kk£ ““ *'-njj| would greatly diminish this deficit. 


of economy, intending to raise them to full strength on 
mobilisation for war. Tire establishment of horses for 
the Royal Artillery is smaller by 1,000 than it was in 
1881. 

If we compare our resources, not with what they 
’ were in-tlio past but with those of other Powers at the 
present, day, we find that our proportion of guns to 
bayonets is lower than theirs; and further, that wo 
have not reserves of materid at ail proportionate to 
those which France and Germany think it necessary to 
maintain. 

We rely on onr Artillery reservists to make up our 
batteries to war strength on mobilization ; but although 
we have enough reservists for tluspurpo.se, wo have not 
enough to make up the ammunition parks which would 
have to be formed on the outbreak of war, and which 
would require some 3,000 more men than we should 
have available. 

TRe Cbmmander-in-Chief, in his minute of the 3rd 
November, gives his reasons for pressing this demand 
to the extent of 27 batteries. lie is supported in his 
demand by the Army Board. 

He arrives at. that number in the following 
manner:—He assumes, as has loug been ad¬ 
mitted, that the full complement of batteries* should be 
provided for three Army-Corps, and four Cavalry 
lirigados ; but, in the first place, he estimates that full 
com plement of 4:5 guns pot 1,000 bayonets, whereas the 
proportion has hitherto been about four guns per 1,000 
bayonets : and, in the second place, lie estimates the 
sabres and bayonets in the three Army-Corps as 100,000, 
whereas the accepted number is 78,000. From the total 
thus arrived at, viz., 471 guns, or 79 batteries, he deducts 
312 guns, or 52 batteries, which we now have at home, 
and thus arrives at a deficiency of 162 guns, or 27 
batteries. 

This reckoning of 100,000 bayonets to 3 Army-Corps 
is arrived at by placing all the surplus reservists in the 
ranks of their battalions, thus making up the battalions 
to over war strength and leaving no margin to make 
good casualties. This involves the remodelling of tho 
mobilization schemes ou which the military authorities 
have been at work for many years. 

' The proposal does not commend itself to me ns a 
basis. 1 would prefer to take the acknowledged basis 
of 75,000 bayonets for 3 Army Corps, and to give those 
Army C 0, 'l ,s the full proportion of batteries winch, I am 
told; is accepted in the German Army, viz., 20 batteries 
to each or nearly 5 guns per 1,000 bayonets This, with 
the 4.Haftcries for the Cavalry brigades, would involve 


A more drastic Alternative is that Sandhurst should 
be abolished, and that all Infantry and Cavalry Officers 
should enter the Line through the Militia. 

(2.) Inducing (Officers now serving in the Line to serve 
in the Militia by — - •' 

(a.) Allowing service in the Militia to count towards 
pension or gratuity ; and 

(b) Offering favourable terms to senior Officers leaving 
the Line in order to assume command of a 
Militia regiment. . . > 

(3.) Making service in the Militia' a condition*/if 
voluntary retirement before the completion of a certain . 
ported of service. 

(4.) Requiring all Officers entering the Army, after a 
certain date, to hold a Militia com mission a* one of the 
conditions Of their receiving their full retiring allow¬ 
ance. 

Should this scheme be satisfactorily worked out, I see 
no reason why it should not, with suitable modification, 
l>o extended to the Volunteers. 

35. So far as can bo seen; the changes which I propose 
would involve a normal annual charge of about 1,600,000/., 
made up as follows :— 


Addition of 10 battalions 

Additional men per battalion (say 80) 

Addition of 15 batteries 

1,000 additional men to Artillery depots - 

Abolition of grocery stopjwige, say - 

Total - 


£ 

• 540,000 

• 255,000 
- 186,000 

- 72,000 

- 635,000 
-1,688,000 


Against this there should be sot a saving of 225,000/. 
a-year if deferred pay is halved. Tho net cost would 
then be 1,463,000/. a year. But. it is impossible at this 
stage to give an accurate forecast of the cost of the 
various proposals, and several of them have not yet been 
sufficiently examined to enable me to speak confidently 
with regard to them. If the increase is spread over 
3 Years, as 1 should propose, the increase on the Estimates' 
of 1898 would he about 730,000/. 

Wo should also have to face considerable initial 
charges for barracks, arms, equipment, Ac., while any 


a total of 64 batteries, that is, an increase of 12 batteries proposal which tends to increase the number of men, 
or 72guns ; but in the event of general mobilization it completing 21 years mrvi.-o must eventually involve au 
would be certainly thought dangerous to denude Ireland increase in tlie pension charge. 

*■<.£ Anfillomr .mrl *1 1 .u I I OT'I MO mni'lif. woll ViO u.iirlrr} 


of Meld Artillery, and 3 batteries might well he added 
, * for this reason. This would involve a total increase of 
15 batteries or 90 guns. If it is thought desirable to 
make a larger increase, I would allot a definite propor¬ 
tion of artillery for service with the Auxiliary Forces in 
cose of invasion ; and thus meet the frequent Criticism 
that our least effective Infantry, which requires the 
most support, has to be content with inferior anil 
obsolete artillery. But this would be a new departure 
of tlu- necessity for which I am personally not con¬ 
vinced. 

I propose, however, to increase the depots of the Horse 
and Field Artillery from their present establishment of 
about 500 to about 1,500, so that recruits may not be 


Decentralization. 

36. I wish to add a few words with regard to the corny 
plaint that work in the War Department is unduly 
centralized. I understand the allegation to be, that 
much of tho. business n<nv transacted at Head-Quarters 
might, witli advantage, be delegated to the districts. 

It is difficult, without an examination of specific cases, 
to offer a confident opinion upon this point. The 
tendency iu all our public offices is probably to centra¬ 
lize too* much, and the War Office is, I dare say, no 
exception to the rule. But many of the instances cited 


posted to the Service batteries till they have received a a ro greatly exaggerated, or based upon misconception, 
certain amount of preliminary training. Many matters are referred to this Office, not because 

reference is really necessary, but because the person who 
34. I am anxious to include iu our programme pro- makes ; the * )refei * 

ixmls for addins to the efficiency of the Militia, and toshelter lnmse.f behind lugher aithonty. 
bringing it into still closer connection with the Line. , There are again a vast number of cases m which 
If the principle of 3 years’ enlistments for the Line,is doubts arise a* to the mterprctatiQu of reflations, and 

accepted, I wish to consider the possibility for making ***** tt reterenee to superior authority is 

that a means of strengthening the connection with the inevitanle. . 

Militia My idea is, that we might insist on those men Fhe same is true where applications are .nutde for 
Xlavethe Cohms after 3 yearn’ service, passing for leave to spend money in excess of amounts provided m 

a time to the Militia, before going to the Reserve, and the Estimated , no <*»**i11 bfenrhc 

that while in the Militia those men would be liable to should bo given to 1 1 e louil m iliUty Mithori1 1 e£, bu$ in 

recall to the Colours for small wars. all such cases the interference of the Central Depart-. . 

The Militia suffers from a serious deficiency of Officers, ment is frequouth lesented. 
particularly in the junior ranks, which aro short by 361 rhe tendency has, however, for some time 1 been m the 

subalterns, It is also wel) knowp that in all rallies are opposite direction, and, even, within my tune a guod 





been done to increase the powers and rcspomu 
of General Officers Commanding Districts. 

_ ,__s has iKMjn done as to contracts for the 

soldiers' ratious and for forage, as to the allow¬ 
ance of travelling expenses, as to fuel and other 
allowances, while in regard to all works and repairs of 
minor importance a considerable latitude is allowed. 
The same is true as regards the auditing of local accounts, 
onlv one-eighth of the regimental accounts being now 
audited, and I am told that, it is doubtful whether the 
Accounts Committee of the House of Commons would 
allow us to retain less control than now remains to us. 

I am, however, anxious that this couut in the indictment 


should be thoroughly investigated, and I. have ap] 
a Committee, composed as follows 
Mr. Brodrick, 

Mr. Powell Williams, 

General Sir W- Butler, 

General Sir II. Brackenhury, 

Major 43enoral Buvnolt, 

Sir G. Lawson, 

tf> enquire into the matter. By the time that Parliament 
meets it may be possible to announce a further advance 
towards decentralisation. 

L. 

15/12/97. 
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| APPENDIX A. 


Strength of t«e Regular Army on 1st November, 1897. 


/ j 

Home. 

1 

j Colonies. 

Total 

j (Home and 
} Colonies). 

India. 

Total. 

V . ■ 

Household Cavalry - - - j 

1,321 


| 1,331 

j 

1,321 

Cavalry of the Line - 

10,053 

1,609 

| 11,602 

6,254 

17,916 

Horse, Field, and Mountain Artillery 

8,263 

1,100 

9,383 

10,630 . 

20,013 

Garrison Artillery - 

8,053 

5,660 

13,913 

j 3,886 

17,799 

Royal Engineers - - - - - 

5,501 

1,975 

7,476 

i 341 

1 

7,817 

Foot Guards .... 

5,502 

966 

6,468 

- . . 

6,468 

Infantry of the Lino - - 

56,421 

! 25,965 

82,386 

5-4,639 

137,025 

Colonial Corps. - - - - " - 

. -r / 

5,657 

5,657 


5,667 

Departmental Corps - - 

6,763 

j 1,266 

8,029 

105 

8,134 

Total - - - - - 

101,897 

j 44,398 

140,295 

1 

75,855 

222,150 


The Remkcr Army with the Colours, numbering some The MiUtm numbers about 105*000, and costs 

146,000 (exclusive of India), costs, for effective and non 1,640,000?., of about 14/. 5s. per head, 
effective, about 11,670,000/. or 81 /. per head. Excluding 

Officers, the non-commissioned officers and men cost The Yeomanry numbers about 10,000, and costs 

•bout tol. per head. For effective charges only, thenon-1 115,000/., or about 11/. 6#. per head, 
commissioned officers and men cost about 56/, per head./ , 

. Tl „„ i -»,v/uw Tho Volunteers number about 246,000, and costa 

The Army Reserve numbers 80,000, and coats 7 -0,000/., m 000l or abfm t ^ Qg . per } iea d. 

or about 9/. per head. * 


APPENDIX B. 


Example of a Short-Touk Battalion. 


The 2nd Battalion is in India. . 

The 1st Battalion, which under usual circumstances 
should be at home, was sent at short notice to Malta, in 
April 1897, to replace one of the battalions sent to Crete. 
It Started for Malta at a strength of 668, i.e., its home 
establishment of 720 less some 50 unfit or ineligible tor 
foreign service. Its waste at Malta during the year is 
estimated at another 50. , 

On going abroad its establishment was raised to 920. 
ft will therefore require during this troopiug season a 
draft of 50 + 50 + 200 = 300. . 

B it besides this the 1st Battalion has dining the 
coining trooping season to supply a draft (estimated at 
200) to the battalion in India. 

Those must be replaced from the depOt, entailing a 
total call on the depot far the two battalions of 500 

.All these 500 wen most he raised at the depot before 


The Suffolk Regiment. 

1st January, 1898. so as to have the three months 
necessary to qualify for oven short-tour foreign service 
before the end of the trooping season, t.e.j before Apm. 

To supplv these 500 men the depot, which when the 
1st Battalion went to Malta in April was at- an establish¬ 
ment of 50 only, has to raise some.600 recruits. 

Though the Suffolk Regimental District is a strong 
remitting district, it cannot possibly find this number 
in time. Tho regiment will have to be flooded with 
recruits unconnected with the district-—London or 
elsewhere. This will not only be undesirable but also 
difficult, as the Suffolk Regiment, having hitherto kept 
itself to itself, is not known outside, and recruits object 
to joining a regiment the men in which are all stranger* 

° The” mischief of this dislocation of territorial re¬ 
cruiting will be intensified in thr^e years time, when the 

1st Battalion returns from its short tour. 1$ will tqeq 
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jvert to its home establishment of 720; reerui tine; 
>f^hat regiment will have to be Stopped for a year, and 
rduting that time Suffolk recruits will have to go into 
her than their county regiment. 

This is not quite a fair example of the ordinary working 
of the short-tour system ; the drawbacks being aggra¬ 
vated in this case by the suddenness of the call to Malta 
of the 1st Battalion. Under ordinary circumstances the 
depbt is raised to an establishment of 300 a year before the 
short-tour battalion starts, and the rush of extra recruits 
is therefore spread over a longer time. But it affords a 


very good example of the straits we have been in 
the difficulties we have had to meet during this year. 

We have in fact been obliged to strain abnormally a 
system which is in itself an expedient and a departure 
from the normal. 

The t.\yo practical evils which result are— 

(1) The Malta garrison is seriously weakened both in 
numbers and quality of men. 

(2) Recruiting* in Suffolk District is thrown completely 
out of gear. 



( APPENDIX C. V 

Example of a Battalion Sent Abroad Prematurely. 
The Royal Irish Rifles. 


The 2nd Battalion is in India and is due home in 
trooping season 1808-99. It requires a draft of 165 men 
in tho present trooping season 1897-98. 

The 1st Battalion was sent to South Africa in April 
1897, at a strength of 563 rank and file. It was, at the 
time it went out, under establishment, having recently 
sent a draft to India. It had also tq leave behind at 
the depdt, some of its men as unready or unfit for 
foreign service ; but in spite of this it had to take some 
men who, under normal circumstances, would not have 
been sent abroad. In order to increase its strength and 
also to lay the foundations of the draft which it Viil 
require in 1899-1900, the dqpot is Iteing incraasedj 
recruits are being obtained as rapidly 'As^poswblq.-O 
’ But 4 the 1st Battalion cannot (without - erftirhly 
destroying its fighting Value in South Africa), provide a 
draft, this .winter to the 2nd Battalion in India. The 
2 nd Battalion has therefore to be content with only such 
a snyi.ll draft n-s can be scraped together for it at the 
, .rleppt ; aud Jndiiv, at a time of exceptional pressure, has 
to put Atp with a weak battalion. 


It will probably not be possible to raise the 1st 
Battalion to full foreign establishment within tho year ; 
but even if it were possible, there would be a serious 
objection to doing so. For if the 1st Battalion were 
full, it could' - , not take over any men from the 
2 nd when that battalion returns home and has to fall to 
home establishment. Those men would in that- case 
have either to remain in the 2nd Battalion at home 
blocking recruiting, or pass prematurely to the Reserve, 
thus adding to our recruiting wants. 

We arc m fact torn by the conflicting desires on the 
one hand to preserve as far as possible the system under 
which s*n outgoing battalion takes over men from the 
homecoming, and so effects the relief without waste 
qf' men or money; on the othir hand to build up the 
battalion sent out prematurely with an efficient foreign 
unit as rapidly as possible. 

In tho case of tho Royal Irish Rifles we arc resorting 
to a compromise in order to attain both those objects to 
a modified extent, but. can only do so at the partial 
expense of the battalion in India. 


. Minute by Field-Marslial Viscount Wolseley, dated 7th January 1899, with regard to Mobilisation.* 


1 09 

~Oen.~ No. 


Permanent Under Secretary, 

The enclosed, paper from “ I) ” is that which I pro¬ 
mised the Secretary of State in tny minute of 26th 
December, 1898. It gives the exact, figures, describing 
what our position would have been as regards the 
Infantry of the Home Army had we mobilised it last 
October, and it may be taken as giving what will be our 
position regarding Reserves, &c„ of that arm, should 
we have to mobilise next spring. 

It has always been accepted since 1888 that we should 
be prepared to send abroad two complete Army Corps, 
one Cavalry Division and Line of Communication troops, 
whonever the array is mobilised, tit may be taken 
as a fact that these will be ready for embarkation sooner 
than the ships to convev them abroad can be prepared 
for that duty. By robbing the Third Army Corps of 
all its transport, and almost all its Horse and Field 
batteries, we should be able to put that little army into 
the field well equipped in every way for war. 

I do not in this paper enter upon the question of 
Cavalry or Artillery mobilisation, because I believe 
our Reserves for those two arms will enable us to keep 
complete for one campaign abroad tho Cavalry regiments 
atid the batteries, which will take the field when these 
two Army Corps do so. I may, however, mention that 
wo shall reouire for that purpose about 1,800 Cavalry 
soldiers, and about 2,400 gunners, divided into three 
drafts at 2 months intervals, as with the foot. 

The enclosed return, from the Officer in charge of 
Army mobilisation, discloses a serious condition of 
things that should be carefully considered by the Govern¬ 
ment. It deals with our power of maintaining in the 
field the fighting strength of the battalions that, will 
constitute those two Army Corps. For the first cam¬ 
paign each of these battalions will require about 600 
men sent to them, iri three drafts of about 200 men each 
at intervals, say, of 2 months. 

But to enable us even to complete the second of these 
drafts we should require 10,000 more Line reservists than 
wc now possess. I hope this fact may prevent any further 


calls upon our First Class Army Reserve, in order’to 
make up for our recruiting deficiencies. We lately drew 
4,362 men from that Reserve, and the consequence is 
that the number of men in our First Class Army Reserve 
on tho 1st of last month was 4,300 men less than it was 
on the same date in ‘1897. 

I must here repeat what I said in my minute of 3rd 
November, 1897 upon the state of the Army, that it 
is not strong enough in Infantry or Field batteries to 
fulfil the objects for which it is intended—objects 
officially formulated by Mr. Stanhope in his minute of 
December, 1888. 

I most respectfully urge that the fact of our being 
unable to obtain, for tho low wages we ofl’er, the number 
of recruits we require, in order to keep t ho Army up to 
its present low establishment, is no fair answer to my 
request for the 12 battalions and 25 Field batteries I 
askod for at the beginning of last year. J have lately 
brought the inadequacy of the pay we offer recruits 
before the Secretary of State, in my minutes of 15th 
November and 26th December of 1898, and I can sec no 
likelihood, I might say possibility, of the Army being 
completed to the. strength tliat would enable it to fulfil 
the objects for which it. is maintained, until tho question 
of pay has been dealt with by the Government, on purely 
busyiess-like principles. 

Jn my minute of 26th December, 1899,1 said I would 
in this paper “ endeavour to point out the folly under¬ 
lying the idea that our Army Reserve gets us over the 
difficulty and danger of our present position.” 

The Secretary of State says in his comments on that 
minute, “ In point of fact we do not count them (the 
‘ specials ’) among our fighting men, for were wo to mobi¬ 
lise, not one of them would take the field.” I think the 
enclosed paper, to which I have already referred, will show 
the Secretary of State how erroneous must have been 
the information upon which he based that hope. 


WoLSELKY. 


7th January , 1899. 


*A previous minute by Lord Wotseley dated 2 8th April 1898 tons quoted by him in evidence (8745) ami is referred to 
in jxiragraph 33 of the Report, but was nut put in as a document. It. U. I/O LIGAND, Secretary. 

t See Mr. Stanhope’s minute to the Oommander-in-Chief in 1888, upon the duties for which the Army 
exists, also the Budget Statements of 1887-88 and of 1888-69. 













appendix : 

vNCLOsu iik referred to- by- Field-Marshal Viscount Wolkbley in bU Minute of 7th January 1«& 


( SL 


Commander-in-chief, 

1. On mobilisation being ordered, I understand that 


there will remain at home only 12,330 Infantry reservists 


1 . On mobilisation oeing orueieu, j uiiuuomuu 
the Field Army, viz., three Army Corps and four Cavalry 
Brigades will be mobilised for home defence. 

The number of Array reservists required to complete 
the Infantry (including the two battalions in the Channel 
Islands) to War Establishment, will be about 36,160, 
viz.:— 

1,370 Foot Guards. 

34.790 Line reservists. (The actual number varies 
from day to day.) 

The total number of available Army reservists on 1st 
December, deducting 5 per cent., was 45,701, viz. 

4,564 Foot Guards reservists. 

41,137 Line reservists. 

2 It is laid down in the Mobilisation Regulations, 
1893, paragraph 16, that “ all soldiers will be considered 
fit for service for home defence who— 

(1.) Are, in the opinion of the Commanding Officer, 
capable of bearing arms ; and 
(2.) Have completed a recruit’s course of musketry.” 

Even with these very liberal conditions it will nob be 
possible to complete every battalion with its own Army 
reservists, though some battalions wall have a slight 
surplus. 


The Militia reservists will be in the ranks of the 
Militia battalions. 


3. If, after mobilisation, it is decided to send two 
Army Corps abroad, with a proportion of troops for the 
lines of communication—say, one Infantry brigade 
33,371 Army reservists will be required to complete the 
Infantry portion of the force for service abroad, viz. ■— 


2,832 Foot. Guards Reservists. 
9,498 Line Reservists. 


This total of 12,330 reservists represents the total 
number that can Ik- counted upon towards replacing 
casualties in the Field Force, as no more men will pass 
to the Reserve after mobilisation. 


0 There will also be available as reinforcements such 
number of the young soldiers left lielnnd as will com¬ 
plete 20 years of age during the continuance of the 
operations abroad. From returns compiled in A W. 1, 
not more than ten men per battalion on. an average can 
be counted upon to complete 20 years of age each 
month. 


The only other source from which drafts can be 
supplied will bo the partially trained Militia Reserve. 


7 If a draft of 200 men of over 20 years of age is 
sent out, two months after the embarkation of the force, 
to each of the 50 battalions composing the two Army 
Corps, 10,000 men will be required. This makes no 
provision for replenishing the four battalions on the 
lines of communication. 


1,732 Foot Guard Reservists. 

31,639 Line reservists. 

The usual deductions have been made from the 54 
battalions proceeding abroad, viz. 

(1.) Men under 20 years of age- 
(2) 5 per cent, of the remainder of those serving 
with the Colours, to allow for unfit men. 
(For detail, see Table A.) 

4 It will be seen that of these 34 battalions only 22 
can'he completed (to 1,103) with their own Army 
reservists, and it will bo necessary to take away the 
reservists from the battalions which do not form part of 
the Field Force, in order to complete the remaining 
battalions of the two Army Corps. In other words, 
the battalions left at home will have to be demobilised 
and brought back to a .peace footing, a most undesirable 
totep to have to take at such a time. It appears to me 
to be essential to a sound system of mobilisation that 
every battalion should be in such a position that it can, 
at least, be at all times completed to its Mar Establish¬ 
ment from its own Army Reserve men. 

5 . The want of reservists is also clcariy shown when 
the question of the provision of drafts to the Field 
Force is considered. Whence Field 1‘ orce is complete, 


1C3 kn wuiuimu-v-v. 

This draft, which amounts to 20 per cent, of the 
establishment of battalions cannot be considered ex¬ 
cessive considering the number of casualties from 
deaths, wounds, and sickness which arc likely to occut. 

The 10,000 men will be divided into— 

800 men for Foot Guards. 

9,200 men for Line battalions. 

To provide this draft there will be avaiiable- 

*2,832 Guards reservists. 

9 ,498,Line reservists. 

1,000 young soldiers who have attained the age 
of 20 years. 


13,330 


After the departure of this draft the only Army 
reservists left available for future drafts will be- 
2,032 Guards reservists, and 
*298 Line reservists. 

So that the following draft, which, we calculate will 
be required four months after the embarkation of the 
two Army Corps, will have to be made up of partadly 
trained.Militia reservists, of whom it will require 7,902, 
viz. :—*■ 

800 Guards reservists. 

298 Line reservists. 

1,000 young soldiers who will have attained 20 
yeara of age. 

7,902 Militia reservists. 


10,000 


Fkku. W. Stoffokd, 

A.A-G. 


D., 


4tk January, 1899. 
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SERVICE ABROAD. 


Mobilisation Return—Infantry. 1st December 1898. 


Units. 

1 

a 

J « 
At 
Jj 

&!E 

Present effectives, 
less deductions, (a) 

Wanting to complete. 

Army Reservists of 

the Regiment avail¬ 

able. (5) 

Surplus. 

1 

Hi"® oo 
3-a 
jgV | 

2 if 

« E 2 

Remarks. 

1st Army Corps. 









1st Grenadier Guards - 


1,103 

715 

388 

1 


y l -• 

\ 







- 2,118 

1,210 



3rd Grenadier Guards - 


1,103 

583 

020 

j 




1 st Coldstream Guards - 


1,103 

642 

461 

1,281 

820 



1st Scots Guards • 


1,103 

740 

363 

1165 

802 

- 


2nd Royal West Surr ey Regiment 


1,103 

419 

084 

756 

72 

* 


2nd Devonshire Regiment 


1,108 

502 

601 

696 

95 

- 


2nd Somersetshire Light Infantry 


1,103 

459 

6(4 

521 

- 

123 


2nd West Yorkshir e Regiment 


1,108 

494 

609 

603 


6 


1st Lancashire Fusiliers 


1,103 

400 

703 

622 


81 


2nd Scottish Rifles 


1,108 

44,9 

655 

547 

- 

108 


2nd East Surrey Regiment - 


1,103 

381 

722 

689 

- 

33 


1st Royal Sussex Regiment - 


1,103 

408 

605 

485 


120 


1st Welsh Regiment 


1,103 

391 

712 

531 

- 

181 


2nd Royal Highlanders - 


1,103 

394 

709 

580 

- 

129 


2nd Northamptonshire Regiment - 


1,103 

298 

805 

615 

- 

190 


1st Durham Light Infantry • 


1,103 

412 

691 

600 

- 

01 


1st York and Lancaster Regiment 


1,103 

481 

622 

545 


77 


1st Royal Dublin Fusiliers - 


1,103 

473 

628 

544 

- 

84 


2nd Northumberland Fusiliers 


1,103 

465 

638 

612 

- 

26 


1st Royal Berkshire Regiment 


1,103 

819 

284 

668 

384 

- 


2nd Shropshire Light Infantry 


1,103 

428 

675 

692 

17 

- 


1st Rifle Brigade - 


1,103 

481 

622 

622 

- 

- 


2nd Royal Lancaster Regiment - 


1,103 

401 

642 

651 

9 

- 


1st South Lancashire Regiment - 


1,103 

569 

534 

535 

1 

- 


1st Royal Welsh Fusiliers - 


1,103 

364 

739 

639 

- 

100 


Total. 1st Army Corps - - 


27,575 

12,319 

15,256 

17,317 

2,832* 

1,349 

* Foot Guards. 







678t 

1 

+ Line. 


(rt) Deductions are men under 20 years of age and 5 per cent, of the remainder. 
(6) Less 15 per cent. 
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Service Abroad—M obilisation Return.—Infautry— continued- 


Units, 

l 

1 

f, 

■si 

|f 

11 1 

~ a 

ti i 

II j 

d ; 

1 | 

| : 

0 

.S 

si 

* 

11 

1| 

sk«4 

£ «r= 

‘ < .5 '3 

J 

■Xt 

Hi 

5|l 

SgJ 

Ilf 

2nd Army Corps. 







2nd Norfolk Regiment - 

1.103 

553 

550 

553 

3 

, ' ", 

2nd East Yorkshire Regiment - - ; 

1,103 ! 

513 

590 

392 

''■SI 

198 

1st Royal Irish Regiment - - - j 

1,103 

463 

635 

348 

- 

287 

2nd Cheshire Regiment - - - - j 

1,103 i 

509 

594 

466 


128 

2nd Hampshire Regiment - - • ! 

1,103' j 

396 

707 

473 

< if. 

234 

1st South Staffordshire Regiment - j 

1,103 j 

527 

576 

505 

- 

11 

3rd King’s Royal Rifle Corjw - ■ j 

1,103 J 

518 j 

585 

5S5 



1st Royal Munster Fusiliers - - - j 

1,103 j 

512 j 

591 

493 


98 

2nd Royal Fusiliers - - - • 1 

1.103 | 

293 

810 

558 

' 

252 

2 nd Leicestershire Regiment - -| 

; 1,103 S 

520 

583 

533 


46 

2nd Bedfordshire Regiment - 

1,103 i 

446 

657 

667 

10 

.... 

1st King's Own Scottish Borderers 

1,103 

540 

563 

595 

32 

- 

1 st Oxfordshire Light Infantry * - 

1,103 ! 

313 

788 

469 

- 

319 

1 st Yorkshire Light Infantry 

1.103 

465 

638 

607 


31 

1st Connaught Rangers 

1,103 

I 583 

520 

468 


52 

1st Argyll and Sutherland Highlander* 

1,103 

493 

610 

677 

67 

“ 

4th Rifle Brigade - • 

1,103 

j 369 

734 

654 


80 

4th King’s Royal Rifle Corps 

1,103 

1 490 

013 

677 

64 


2nd Liverpool Regiment 

1,103 

487 

! 616 

615 


1 

1st Royal InviLkilling Fusiliers ■ 

1,103 

410 

693 

, 523 

.. “ '. 

165 

2nd North Staffordshire Regiment 

1,103 

539 

| 564 

587 

23 

~ 

2 nd South Wales Borderers - • 

1,103 

426 

! 677 

697 

20 

~ 

2nd Duke of Cornwall's Light Infantry 

1,103 

401 

702 

560 

" i : 

142 

1st Worcestershire Regiment 

1,103 

531 

672 

700 

128 

- 

.2nd East Kent - ' ♦ 

1,103 

473 

030 

550 

- 

80 

Total, 2nd Army Corps - - - 

27,575 

11,777 

15,798 

14,022 

347 

2,123 

Lines of Communication. 



| 




1 st West Riding Regiment • - 

■ 1,103 

539 

554 

428 


136 

•2nd Loyal North Lancashire Regiment 

1,103 

536 « 

567 

603 

| 36 


2nd Seaforth Highlanders 

1,103 

457 

! 646 

612 

“ 


2 nd Lincolnshire Regiment • 

1,103 

563 

! 640 

j 563 

23 


Total, Lines of Communication - 

4,412 

2,095 

2,317 

2,206 

59 

170 



(»j Deductions are men under 20 years of age and 5 per cent, of the remainder. 
(A) Loss 15 per cent . 


SUM M A. R Y. 


Foot Guards 
Line • 


** 1.1 ,1 
■e j '3 

3Xi 1 1 j 

n *. 1 

iiif i 


1,732 

31,639 


4,564 

28,98.1 


2,832 


hiy! 

1 i « 


2,658 






























































BOY,!lL COMMISSION ON THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
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10. Minute by the Marqucas of Lansdowx®, dated 25th January IS90. 


Appendix I 


f So T far as averages go, the battalion are not badly 
off. We can fill up most of them with their own re¬ 
servists, leaving a liberal surplus, to which can be added 
for the purpose of supplying drafts, men from the 
Militia Reserve, men at first excluded as under age 
or not having sufficient service, besides a certain number 
of men who, owing to Biokness or from other temporary 
causes, were not fit’for service when the battalion was 
first mobilised. 


But it ia true that a calculation based upon averages 
may be misleading, and, in a good many case3, the 
battalions certainly fall short at this moment of the 
necessary number of reservists. Some of them have 
fewer reservists of their own than others, and some, 
having an abnormal number of recently joined men, 
require an exceptional number of reservists to bring 
them up to full strength. I infer from the figures 
that the latter condition is that most frequently to be 
found, probably because many of the deficient battalions 
had, a short time before that date when the return 
was compiled, supplied unusually large drafts to their 
linked battalions abroad. 

The fact that regiments such as the Northampton¬ 
shire and Oxfordshire, which took part in and wasted 
severely during the Tirah campaign, now con tarn 
a large number of immature men, ought not to be 


and which whenever it occurs is full of incon¬ 
venience. 

It seems to ine that, under such circumstances, we 
are amply justified in giving extensions, or in con¬ 
tinuing to allow a reasonable number of men to come 
back from the Reserve to the Colours. We thereby 
by one and the same operation, set our house in order 
and diminish some of the difficulties which we experience 
in building up the new establishments. 

I notice that throughout his minute the Comrhander- 
in-Chief assumes that we shall mobilise three Army 
Corps for home defence, with the prospect of imme¬ 
diately afterwards sending two Army Corps abroad 
without touching that which will remain at home. 
This was no pare of the scheme originally submitted 
to the Cabinet by Mr. Stanhope to which the Com¬ 
mander-In-Chief refers, and I do not think that any 
Government has ever accepted such a basis. If we 
are to accept it, we shall have to ask Parliament for 
a 3till further increase to the Army, and this 1 am not 
prepared to do. 

As to the supply of the drafts which will be necessary 
for the two Army Corps, I am under the impression 
that we aro in a batter position to supply them than 
we have ever been, but I do not desire to under-rate 
our difficulties. The moral to be drawn from them 


treated as typical ..of-the ordinary condition of the ia that we sba n have t0 think twice before we send 


battalions, and it is clear that such a case as that of 
the Royal Fusiliers, which is now raising a third bat¬ 
talion, must not be regarded as normal. 

But, where a battalion is deficient in regard to the 
number of its own reservists, wo have stiff the Militia 
Reserve to fall back upon, and I cannot see that there 
is any serious objection to UBing that reserve in ex¬ 
ceptional cases sueh as those to which I have referred 
above. 

Nor, again am I satisfied that in such cases we should 
not be justified in using the superfluous reservists of one 
regiment for the purpose of supplementing the de¬ 
ficiency of another. 

I take note of the Commander-in-Cbifef's observation 
that we want a larger Reserve. He no doubt bears 
in mind that the addition of 80 men per battalion 
sanctioned last year in bis recommendation, will have 
the double effect of diminishing the number of re¬ 
servists which we shall require in order to complete 
a battalion to war strength, and of eventually adding 
to the strength of the Reserve. 

I gather from the paper below that there will be 
a very large efflux of men this year from the Army 
to the Reserve which will thereby be increased con¬ 
siderably above the normal. This efflux, however, 
means a corresponding influx of young soldiers, an 
influx which is bound to recur when the men now 
entering the Army complete their term of service, 


so large a force out of the country. It seems to me 
very improbable that we shall do so at the outbreak 
of hostilities or so long as there is any apprehension 
of danger at home. If I am right, we should have- 
time to raise and train more men, who would become 
available for drafts at a later stage of the war, when 
perhaps it might be accessary for us to a33ert ourselves 
beyond the limits of these Islands. 

As to the Commander-in-Chief’s statement that we 
are unable to obtain for the low wages we offer the 
number of the recruits we require, 1 am not at all 
convinced that a mere increase of the soldier’s pay 
will enable U3 to give up recruiting specials, and I 
am convinced that neither Parliament nor Government 
will agree to such an increase until we know more 
of the effect of the changes which have been recently 
introduced in the conditions of service. It is not to 
my mind by any means proved that we shall fail in 
raising the number of men we -want. 

When in my minute, in 27/Gen. No.-9438, I said 
that we should not count these specials among our 
fighting men in the event of mobilization, I was re¬ 
ferring to mobilisation for service abroad. I take 
it that the bulk of them, at any rate, would be included 
amongst men under 20 years of age, or with less than 
a year’s sendee, who would be left behind. 

L. 

25lA January, 1899. 
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Certain Minutes and Letter* by thb Marquess of Laxsdownk, Field-Marshal Viscoont Wolseley, and 
General .Sir Redvers Bulleb, from 8th Jone 1899 to 30th January 1900. 


Viscount Wolseley to the Marquess of 
LaNsdownk. 

8th June, 1899. 

Lord Lansdowne,— 

Looking to recent events in South. Africa, 1 think 
■ it is very necessary, from a military point of view, that 
we should now consider our present position there. 

The Regular troops now in South Africa are as 
follow: — 

2 Regiments of Cavalry. 

1 Brigade Division of R.A. (18 guns). 

1 Mountain Battery (6 guns). 

3 Companies Garrison R.A. 

1 Company R.E. 

A weak Detachment of A.S. CorpB. 

5^ Battalions of Foot. 

with the usual proportion of doctors and other non- 
combatants ; in all, about. 10,000 fighting men. 

Of the above troops, the three companies of Garrison 
Artillery, the company of R.E., and 2^ battalions ol 
Foot are in the Cape Colony; the remainder in Natal. 

In the event of hostilities with the Transvaal, the 
force now in Capo Colony could not be reduced; it 
might even require to be strengthened by two more 
battalions. For disturbances by Boer sympathisers 
there is a contingency to be provided against. 

In the event of war with the Transvaal we should 
require, in addition to the force now in South Africa, 
one complete Army Corps, one Cavalry Division, and 
one battalion of Mounted Infantry. For the line of 
communications we should require four battalions. 

The pressing question for the Government to consider 
at this moment is, to what extent shall we prepare for 
this contingency; first, secretly, and, secondly, without 
any concealment whatever as to the objects of our pre¬ 
parations? Much could be done at <once without 
attracting any attention, provided no one in the War 
Office or outside the Cabinet be admitted to the secret. 

We could supply all our troops now in South Afrioa 
with a double establishment of regimental transport. 
We could send out three companies of Army Service 
Corps—one at a time. , . , 

Taking advantage of the recent outbreak of fever in 
Natal, we might— . 

1. Accumulate in South Africa a large amount of 
medical. transport and material. 

2. Nominally to superintend: the hutting of the 

-troop 3 at Ladysmith and other stations, we might send 
•out three Field Company R.E. , 

3. Commissariat supplies to a very large extent could 
-be collected at Cape Town and Maritzburg. 

4 We could at onoe despatch to the great sources of 
mule supply officers to make arrangements for purchas¬ 
ing mules as soon as they received telegraphic orders 

t0 R be We*could increase our naval squadron on the Cape 
Station. This is, I think, a point of much importance. 

6. We have been of late years urged very strongly to 
mobilise one of our three Army Corps and a Cavalry 
Division. Let us do this at once on Salisbury Plain, 
under the General whom it is intended should command 
in South Africa in the event of war. The expense would 
be an extremely small matter when compared with the 
cost of a war, and it might probably wake up < the 
Transvaal to the fact that England was at last3<mous, 
and, by doing so, prevent war altogether. This would 
not require any immediate calling out of the Army 
Reserve. When the time came for war, the Reserves 
for that Army Corps and the Cavalry Division would 
alone be called out. They would join at Salisbury, 
taking the places of the superfluous young soldier who 
would be disposed of according to our Regulations on 

It is very evident that this demonstration would he 
far more effective if the Reserves for the force to be 
collected at Salisbury were called out on soon as tne 
troops were placed under orders to assemble there, and 
I need scarcely add, that the Army Corps, should it 
have to be used in the field, would then he far more 
effective ns a military machine for war purposes, 
j The operations should begin in South Africa as soon 
{rs possible, so as to be over by next November. 


It would create an excellent feeling if each of the 
Australian Colonies, Tasmania, and New Zealand, 
furnished contingents of mounted troops, and that 
Canada should furnish two battalions of Foot. 

The general plan of campaign to be adopted 13 one 
that must thoroughly meet with the views of the General 
Officer selected ior supreme command. 

There are practically only two lines of advance for 
an army into the Transvaal, one from Natal along the 
line of railroad from Ladysmith to Pretoria, the other 
from the Cape Colony through the Orange Tree State, 
vit Bloemfontein to Pretoria. The first mentioned has 
much to recommend it It is less than half the distance 
by rail than the route from the Capa vi& the Orange 
Free State route. As it passes through what may be 
described as an essentially English country for nearly 
its whole length, it would require but a small amount of 
watching, and the Basutos could be counted upon to 
materially help in doing so. 

We should be within our Tights to suddenly occupy 
the Majuba position and Laing's Nek whenever we 
thought it expedient to do so, and we should m doing 
so secure the tunnel which wo know the Boers have 
arranged to destroy. But even if destroyed we could, 1 
presume, easily relay the zigzag line, of rail over the 
mountain by which tbs trains ran before the tunnel was 

m Onee beyond the “ Berg w we should be in that open 
country where wo should naturally expect to make easy 
work of the Boer foroea . •. 

The Orange Free State route, although so much longer, 
has points which recommend it to many. Railways 
from the ports of East London, Port. Alfred, and Port 
Elizabeth join on to the main line from Cape Town to 
Pretoria via Bloemfontein. Once across the Orange 
River and in the Orange Free State, the country it 
specially adapted for cavalry and horse art1 ^;^ 
which arms the Boers possess none, and know nothing 

M Wi2lrtSSd dread in operating by this routewould 
be the hostile action of the Boors in the Cap© CoW^ 
bridges and culvert* along the route .sonld bo eaaly 
destroyed, and the telegraph would be cntconLnuully. 
The line 0 ! communications would require far more 
troops tb protect it than the line through Natal 

There is tho serious question of infringing the neu¬ 
trality of the Free State by insisting upon movinR 
through it should that lme pfadvancebe detemmed 
upon But there can, I think, he Utile doubt that 
should we refrain from doing so, wo shall not Thereby 
prevent the great bulk of the young Boers from that 
State from joining the Transvaal against us. f Tn other 
word* we should be no worse off if we infringed its 
neutrality than if we respected it from f^g- which 
would not be reciprocated by the people of that State. 

Minute by Viscount Wolsklf.y. 

3rd July, 1899. 

S 7JS lfke to raise local mounted corps under British 
officers of 400 men each corps at 

1. Bulawayo. 

2. Mafeking. 

3. Kimberley. 

Each corps to consist of: — 

/ 1 Commander - * .' ') 

; 4 Compauy Commander* -1 be 

Mounted } 8 Subalterns - - ; * - British 

Infantry) l Adjutant Quartermaster - Officers. 

1 Doctor - - " ‘ I 

\ 1 Veterinary Surgeon - 

Total * 16 Officers each Corps. 

The men can be easily obtained locally, and first-rate 
„ffi?erc”a° be found be/e. I attach greet io.port.uee t» 
this at the preaeot moment, WotMtK. 






ROYAL COMMISSION ON THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


KMOBANDUM BY StU R. BlJLLKK. 
6 th July, 1899. 


I do not liko the idea of commencing operations in 
South Africa by sending out four Generate and a force 
•ef 10,000 men. 1 myself deprecate sending out any por¬ 
tion of the actual fighting force until hostilities are so 
far decided upon that it is necessary to put your force 
into the field, and there are several things I should like 
to see done before that step is taken. 

Firstly, it is evident that in any case a considerable 
period will necessarily elapse after a state of war has 
been declared or wstablibhod by one side or the other, 
before an English force can be rpady to commence an 
advance on Pretoria. During that period Cape Colony 
and Natal will have to be protected against hostile 
efforts. 

Secondly, our relation to the Orange Free State 
should, if possible, be definitely put upon a known baste 
before any invasion of the Transvaal is attempted. A 
hostile friend is worse than a. declared enemy; and the 
route to be adopted in operations against Pretoria must 
chiefly be decided on with regard to our relations with 
the Orange Free State. 

Thirdly, in South Africa the main campaigning diffi¬ 
culties are those of supply and transport.. There can bo 
no question by which route these would be most easily 

met. 

That, however, is a question that I need not here 
discuss'; I only allude to it to say that the supply diffi¬ 
culties are so great that they should be faced from the 
outset, and that even 10,000 men for a week, if they are 
not wanted to fight, are better anywhere than on a 
frontier across which they are not intended to bo sent. 

My view is that any operations against Pretoria should 
be commenced in the following sequence : — 

1. Strengthen the Cape Colony and Natal garrisons to 
the extent the local authors ty there now think sufficient 
to protect those Colonies. 

2. Make up your mind as to this route, and definitely 
as to the attitude to be adopted towards the Orange Free 
State. 

3. Commence the formations of magazines on the in¬ 
tended line of route, and the mobilisation of the active 
force intended. 


4. Send out this fighting force. 
<6th July, 1899. 


It. B. 


Minute by Viscount Wolscley. 
7th July, 1899. 


Secretary of State,— 

1. I offer the following comments upon Sir R. Boiler’s 
•enclosed minute of 6th July, 1899, as to the sequence in 
which operations should be undertaken against the 
Transvaal now and in the immediate future! 

2. I regard his No. 2, if stated inversely, as the first 
matter for serious consideration, i.e., what is to be our 
attitude towards the Orange Free State? 

On tho decision of that? question will mainly rest the 
fjoint, which Sir lledvers must settle on his own respon¬ 
sibility, namely, the route of advance towards Pretoria. 

3. We know of a secret treaty between the two Repub. 
lies, according to tho terms of which, if either be 
threatened or attacked by us, the other will assist with 
its armed forces. 

Is our Government prepared to demand from the 
Orange Free State—as a preliminary to any military 
operations against the Transvaal—an explicit statement 
of what will be its attitude should we be obliged by the 
South Afrioan Republic to mako war upon it? 

4. Our attitude towards the Free State being decided 
on, the choice of routes will follow almost as a matter of 
course. 

In other words, if we are to treat tho Free State as 
hostile, our easiest advance would be due north from the 


Orange River by Norval's Pont and Betbulie Brioi 
using the railroad thence vift Bloemfontein to PretoR 
as our main line of operations and supply. 

If the Government is not prepared to take a high hand 
with the Free State, the latter will doubtless openly 
declare itself neutral, whilst secretly it will help our 
enemy aud allow its armed burghers to join the Transvaal 
forces against us. In that case, I presume that Sir R. 
.Duller would shrink from using the Free State as a line 
of advance upon Pretoria. 

I could not recommend an advance by the liue or 
Orange Rivor Station, Kimberley, Vryburg, and Mafe- 
king railroad. It has the apparent advantage of being 
mostly through British territory; but there are many 
serious military objections to it. In the first place, that 
lino runs the whole distance to Mafeking, in close 
proximity to the frontier of the openly hostile Trans¬ 
vaal, and to that of the concealed enemy and pretended 
neutral Free State. It would requite a largo force, 
ported along it, to prevent the railway from being cut 
daily in many places. Besides, it only leads to Mafe¬ 
king, between which place and Pretoria, a distance of 
190 miles, there is no railway. This alone should, I 
think, put it out. of consideration except all other lines^ 
of advanco were debarred us. 

We therefore come to tho only remaining line of 
advance that through Natal, which is much tho shortest, 
and possesses the great advantage of running exclusively 
through British territory mostly peopled by loyal Eng¬ 
lish settlers. 

All the above-mentioned facts have influenced me 
much whenever I have studied this problem, so much so 
that I have mostly confined myself to a study of the 
Natal route, although fully alive to the many advantages 
which tho Free State line would offer if our Government 
were prepared to take the strong measures I have indi¬ 
cated with that State, measures which the recognised 
laws of war would fully justify in this case, and which 
tire selection of that line of advanco would necessitate. 

5. The question of our attitude towards tho Free State 
having been settled by the Cabinet, and the selection of 
our line of advance upou Pretoria having been mad© by 
Sir R Buller, in accordance with that decision, it would 
be then, in my opinion, that tho question involved in 
paragraph No. 1 of his minute would present itself. 

6. As originally recommended by me in my minute of 
8th June, 1399, i would still urge, as the moat pressing 
step to be taken, and tho most effective demonstration 
upon to us, the immediate mobilisation of one Army 
Corps and one Cavalry Division—say 35,000 men--at 
Salisbury or Aldershot, whichever might be cheapest 
and most convenient. 

But whatever decision be adopted on this point, the 
Cabinet should now consider whether we should not at 
a very early date send one Infantry Division and one 
Cavalry Brigade—say 10,000 men—to South Africa, to 
act the double purpose of being an open demonstration 
of a warlike policy, and also an efficacious method of 
strengthening our present military position there. That 
is, in fact. No. 1 of tho recommendations in Sir R. 
Buller’s minute of yesterday. 

There can be no doubt as to the present necessity of 
strengthening our military position in South Africa, 
and. in my opinion, the early despatch there of tha 
above-mentioned force would be tho most practical and 
convenient form in which that object could bo secured. 

I entirely endorse No. 3 of Sir R. Suiter's minute, 
and think that no time should be lost in the formation 
of magazines on the intended line of advance. Three 
months’ supplies of all sorts for one Army Corps and a 
Cavalry Division should bo provided. I cannot state 
the cost of doing this—it is .for the financial authorities 
to do so—but I would snggdst a Vote of Credit, aay, for 
£500,000, being now taken to cover this, and the other 
expenses which these preparations for war will neces¬ 
sarily entail. As an item requiring immediate atten¬ 
tion, I may mention the purchase in 8outh Africa of, 
say, 1,300 ponies for the local forces to be now raised 
at Bulawayo aud Mafeking, and, later on, at Kimberley 
also. Tlie early purchases (at home and abroad) of 
11,000 mules and, say, 650 American buck wagons and 
130 Scotch carts for the transport services of the Army 
Corps, etc., to be mobilised at home for work in South 
Africa, is also an urgent necessity. 


7th July, ,1889 


Woi.8RI.E7. 





or Estimated Transport for Army Corps 
akded to Secretary of State, 8th J uly 1889. 


Secretory oi State,— 

Enclosed if a very fairly accurate statement of tie 
Army Corps and Cavalry Division I would propose to 
mobilise either at Aldershot or at Salisbury. 

I agree with Colonel Stopford that it would be better 
in the interests of economy to mobilise the two Gibraltar 
battalions of Foot Guards at that place, and the Irish 
Brigade at the Curragh. 

It would be of great advantage to send round to 
General Officers Commanding Districts at an early date, 
informing them that this mobilisation may possibly take 
place at an early date. 

When may I do so P The Sooner you will allow me to 
send officers to the mule-growing centres abroad the 
better. The only expanse of doing so would bo the 
cost of their passages and their personal expense®. 
Orders to buy—if decided upon—could be sent them by 
telegraph. No mules to be bought till such orders wore 
sent. 

WonsEUtr. 


10th July, 1899. 


WoL8Ei.nr. 


Am I right in understanding the Oommander-iu-Chief 
to oak for (1) only in connection with the possible mobili¬ 
sation of on Amy Corps P 
11th July, 1899. L. 


Commander-in-Chief,— 

I understand from you that (1) is proposed irrespec¬ 
tively of the larger scheme. 

The proposal may be put forward on a separate paper 
in the usual manner. 

And (2) and (3) may be similarly dealt with. 

L. 

11th July, 1809. 

Colonel Stopford,— 

These proposals, except 1, have been submitted to 


Secretary of State. 
11th July, 1899. 


N. G. L., 


§L 


Minute by Viscount Wow;ley'. 

Secretary of State,— 

The sequence of measures to be taken with tio least 
possible delay should it bo decided to send to South 
Africa one Amy Corps and one Cavalry Division, nnd 
four battalions (as Line of Communication troops). 

1. Buy 900 ponies at ortce, half for Buluwayo and half- 
for Mafeking—cost about £23,000— for the two oorps of 
mounted infantry ordered to be raised at those places. 

2. Send officers and veterinary Burgeons to Spain and 
South America to buy* 11,000 mules for use of the 
abeye-mentionod force. The mules to be landod in South 
Africa for an averago of £40 pot animal. Total cost, 
£440,000. 

3- Send officers to America to be prepared to buy* 130 
Scotch carts and 650 buck wagons, when ordered. Total 
cost about £46,000. 

4. Buy harness for carta and wagons, about £35,000. 

5. Send orders to above-mentioned officers in Spain 
and America to buy the 11,000 mules and the above- 
detailed carte and buck wagons. 

6. Mobilise one Army Corps and one Cavalry Division 
at either Aldershot or Salisbury Plain. 

I have not included in this any estimate of the cost of 
sea transport of the troops, stores, and horses to bo sent 
from England. 


Question for Sir Red vers Bullkr. 

Are you quite satisfied that our present position in 
the C&pe Colony and in Natal is quite safe J 

In the event of an ultimatum l>aing sent to Kruger, 
telling him that unless he oonoede* what Sir A. Mimer 
has demanded, Her Majesty’s Government will feel 
obliged to adopt measures other than diplomatic, do you 
see any necessity for sending to either, or to both above- 
mentioned Colonies, cyiy augmentation of our present 
garrisons there / And, if so, what should each augmen¬ 
tation consist off 

17th July, 1899. Woi.sblby. 

Thexe was a meeting in Lord Liansdowne’s room at 
the War Office on the 18th July, 1899, at which Sir R. 
Bulier was acted this question. He replied that he 
had complete confidence in Butler’s ability and fore¬ 
thought, and that as long as clever men like Butler and 
Symons, on the spot, did not say there was danger, he 
saw no necessity foT sending out any troops in advance 
of the Army Corps to strengthen our .position against 
any possible attack by the Boers on our frontiers. I 
do uot say these were his exact words, but they are the 
exact moaning and pith of what he said tp Lsnsdowne 
and me. 

W. 


MLViras by the MarqUE* of Lansdoavne and 
. Viscount Woeseley. 

2nd August, 1899. 

The view of Her Majeety’s Government is that wo 
should without making ourselves responsible for the 
“ complete protection” of Natal in the sense of securing 
it from all possible risk of invasion, make some addition 
to the strength of the force now stationed in that culouy. 

The object of such an addition would bo to strengthen 
our own position, to reassure the colonist®, and, above 
all, to strengthen our diplomacy during the new phase 
which is commencing. 

The number of men whioh, from the latter point of 
view, seems to us sufficient, would bo 2,000 or there¬ 
abouts. 

We should be glad if the addition of this force to that 
alreadv on rhe ground enabled us to advance near enough 
to Laing’s Nek to make that place safe from a mere raid 
by a small body of men. I gather that to hold the Nek 
against, an invasion in force would require a much larger 
number of troops, but such an invasion is not antici¬ 
pated. and we are not asked to provide against it. 

The Cabinet would like one battaiion for Natal tp be 
taken from the Cape Colony, where it could be spared 
for a time. 

It is also suggested that the Natal local forces might be 
used in conjunction with oure for a movement in the 
direction of Laing’s Nek. 

Some of the troops required might perhaps be obtained 
by detaining in Natal troops on their way to or from 
India. 

L, 

2nd August, 1899. 

I suggest that these proposals be considered as wholly 
distinct from the question of mobilising an Army Corps 
for service in South Africa. 

Secretory of State,— 

I nm very glad it is contemplated to add some 2,000 
or 3,000 men to our force in Natal, for although that 
augmentation will not, I think, render the Colony en¬ 
tirely free from externnl danger, it will make our posi¬ 
tion north of the Tugela River, and at Ladysmith par¬ 
ticularly, much more secure than it is at present. At 
this distance from Natal I should not like to lay down 
where thiB reinforcement is to he quartered, for that is 
n matter that must be decided on the spot bv the Major- 
General Commanding in Natal. But I think it might 
be intimated to him that for political reusons it is desir¬ 
able these extra troops should bo pnshed forward either 
to Ladysmith, or, if ho thinks fit. even north of that 
position. Ho might be told that, if he deems it right to 


* I understood the Commander-in-Chief to intend this to mean “ to be prepared to buy,” in each c 
Note on the Minute.) 
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Liidee, or even Newcastle, with a view to a 
,^ tntorti. A o^rpful watching of Laing’B Nek, he may do so. 

desirable he should arrange for the collection 
of information as to Boer doings, movements, and plans 
in the neighbourhood of Yan Reeneti'a Pass, and the 
other passes over the Drakensberg, between Natal and 
the Orange Free State. 

I think £600 should be placed at General Symons’ 
disposition 03 secret service money, to be employed in 
obtaining information as to Boer doings on the Drakens¬ 
berg and Buffalo itiver frontiers of Natal. Without 
such money it is hopeless to obtain the information we 
want. We should have a good agent at Utrecht, who 
can speak Dutch, and gets on well with the BoeTs. 

If we manage our Intelligence Department business 
well, we shall have early news of Boer doings, and could 
get a t all their plans acid intentions. But we cannot do 
this without money. 

We can send to the Cape at onw one of the two 
battalions under orders to go to India this coming 
trooping season, so that one of the three battalions now 
in the Cape Colony could be sent to Natal, but looking 
to the present state of Boor feeling in the Cape Colony, 
it would not, I think, be advisable to move a battalion 
from it until one had arrived there from England to re¬ 
place it. 

I do not think the Natal local forces could be used to 
any advantage until hostilities broke out. They are not 
very efficient, and, being largely composed of business 
men, could not afford during peace to bo withdrawn from 
their bread-earning occupations. It would be, I ain 
certain, a most unpopula/thinu to attempt. 

I hope we may not call upon India for any troops. We 
are quite able to supply all that la or may be required 
from home, and it would create an impression that our 
home Army was po inefficient that we could not find from 
it the small numbers required for South Africa. 


of tho Royal Irish Fusiliers from Egypt, and one of tin 
two battalions now under orders to proceed to India ia 
tbo earning trooping season. 

Ia addition, I should strongly recommend sending out 
the Brigade Division of Royal Artillery, with the horses 
now in its possession. 

Woi-SELET, 

3rd August, 1899. 



2nd August,: 


WoUELET. 


The Oommander-in-Ohiefs proposals seem to me well 
calculated to carry out the policy of tho Cabinet. 

In view off his objection to denuding the Cape of 
troops, how would it be to draw from there only the half 
battalion which we now keep in the Colony, though it 
renllv forms part of the gamaon of Mauritius? 

We could send a battalion to Natal from the Mediter¬ 
ranean (I think the Commander-in-Chief proposed the 
Royal Irish Fusiliers), or a battalion due to go to India 
this autumn might be sent at once to South Africa and 
the balance might bo obtained by keeping tho Brigade 
Division, due to go out this month, in Natal, as well as 
thfe Brigade Division already there. 

By this means we should get about: — 

Half battalion from Cape .... 500 

Royal Irish Fusiliers, or an Indian battalion 1,000 
Brigade Division, Royal Artillery- 


Total 


600 


2,000 


The only consequential move would be a battalion 
to replace the Royal Irish Fusiliers in Egypt. 

L. 

2nd August, 1899. 

Lord Lansdowne,— 

lu returning you the minute you have written on my 
paper of yesterday, my comment is, that as a “demon¬ 
stration * your proposal to add onlv oue battalion to tho 
force already in South Africa cannot be very effective. 
It will take in nobody. 

The despatch from home to Natal, in the middle of 
tbia month, of the Brigade Division of Field Artilleiy, 
say 450 men, now under orders as a relief for the Brigade 
Division already there, will be regarded as a relief. The 
fact of its taking out no horses, and all its women and 
children, will make this evident to everyone. 

The half battalion from the Cape, say 420 men, being 
sent to Natal, Will, of course, strengthen the latter 
Colony but the Cape will be correspondingly weakened 
and it is already very weak in troops, and without any 
guns. J 

According to my views the minimum force we. should 
now send to Natal as a “ demonstration ” ia the battalion 


Viscount Wolseley to the Marquess of 

LaNSDOAVNK. 

13th August, 1899. 

My dear Lord Lansdowne,— 

Tho enclosed I have just written upon the military 
aspect of affairs in South Africa. I have long hesitated 
about doing so, but I think the Cabinet should know 
from me what soldiers think of matters there at present. 
I am having it printed so that you can send it'to the 
members of the Cabinet should you think fit to do so. 

I write in haste to catch the post. 

Believe, me ate., etc., 

W. 


Viscount Wolsehky to the Marquess of 
Lansdowne 

18th August., 1899. 

Lord Lansdowne,— 

I do not see all the telegrams that pass between tho 
Colonial Office and Sir A. Milner, but from those I have 
read, I gather he is anxious about the weakness of the 
military force we now have in South Africa. I have 
long shared this anxiety with him, and consider our 
present military position in Natal to be very unsatis¬ 
factory. Having served in South Africa in a civil as 
well as a military capacity, and had close dealings with 
many of those who are now in office and in opposition in 
its several provinces, I think I am in a position to ex¬ 
press an opinion upon the present aspect of affairs 
there. 

I venture, therefore, to put in writing my views upon 
it, looking at it chiefly from a military point of view. 

I gather from Sir A. Milner’s recent telograms that he 
is not satisfied with the number of troops quartered in 
the Cape Colony, and I am inclined to agree with him. 
One of the most serious events that could happen for 
our rule in South Africa would be any Dutch rising in 
any part of the Colony. In my opinion we should hold 
the Orange River Station and the De Aar Junction 
(about 70 miles south of it) by one battalion, distributed 
as the General Officer Commanding in South Africa 
thinks fit, and that Stormber" Junction (Moltino) 
should be held by another battalion. A company in 
each of these two battalions should be mounted infantry 
for patrol duty. This would give confidence to all loyal 
people in Cape Colony, and would enable ub, by protect¬ 
ing the railroad bridge at Orange River Station, to keep 
open our communication with Kimberley, and possibly 
with Bulawayo. 

We ought, I think, to at once raise the Imperial corps 
asked for to protect the diamond mines. If this were 
done, and the two battalions—referred to above—were 
added to the troops already in’ the Cape Colony, it is 

K ible we should be able to prevent the railroad 
ge over the Vaal at Fourteen Streams from being 
injured, and thus eventually secure our communica¬ 
tions with Mafeking, and so bn to Bulawayo. 

But much as I should like to thus strengthen our 
military position in tho Cape Colony, I should still more 
wish to strengthen it in Natal. It is there that danger 
actually threatens. "Perhaps tho following military 
description of Natal will help to elucidate my mean¬ 
ing 

The configuration of Natal is that of a roughly drawn 
aco of diamonds, the long axis of which runs nearly due 
norta and sonth. Its two lower faces are formed by the 
sea on the south-east-, and by Basutoland, together with 
British Kaliraid a on the south-west. Ifc will be seen 
that both those lower faces of the diamond are thus fullv 
protected from all externa! attack. 

The north-east face of the Diamond (about 170 miles 
long) is formed by the Buffalo Rivet, until it joins tin. 






APPENDIX: 


and then by the latter river, until it falls into 
Of this 170 miles, about 75 form there the 

__ of the Transvaal, the remaining 95 forming 

that of Zululand. • , , , ' ... 

The north-west face of the Diamond (about 120 miles 
long) is formed by the Drakensberg, which is there the 
frontier between Natal and the Orange Free State. _ 

A glance at the map will show the most, nson military 
mind that our dansrei lies at present in the triangle 
formed by the Drakensberg, the Buffalo and theTugela 
Rivers, the apex being close to Laing's Nek at the 
northern point of the Diamond. 

The Transvaal Boers can pass into this triangle across 
the Buffalo at many places, and if they do uot mind 
violating the Orange Free State territory, they can 
enter it by Van Keenan's Pass, through which runs »die 
railwuy between Ladysmith and Harrismith, and by 
several other inferior'passes over the Drakensberg. 1 
may perhaps mention that the Orange Free State have 
— organisation to prevent the Transvaal Boers raiding 



that may never come off. But in this instance I belj^ 
that such an expenditure now might possibly, ii nov 
probably, avert war altogether, for whioh. Mr. Kruger 
and his party aTe making every preparation. They seem 
still to cling to the belief that England will not put 
forth her power to enforce her rights; but it xnay fairly 
be assumed that the despatch of an advance guard or 
10.000 men to the Transvaal would disillusionise them 
upon this point 

X may add that I have deferred making these recom¬ 
mendations until now, as I strongly deprecate the ex¬ 
penditure of so large a Burn unnecessarily; but in my 
opinion wo hare arrived at a moment when it would bo 
unsafe and unwise to delay further action in, regard to 
the measures which I have suggested. 

Wot8nrjaT. 

18th August, 1896. 


UU (fi^mjutouuuu w pn-i-xub t.ut* iiduataut • uutia n 
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men, we can be easily turned out of Ladysmith end all 
positions north of that town, by an advance of, su v , 

10,000 or more Boers from the Orange Free State 
through the Drakensberg on the west, or by a similar 
advance from Transvaal territory across the Buffalo 
River on the cast.. 


rtivt'i UO VL*tC W9 1 '. 4 - 

As matters stand now, or even as they will stand 
when, the extra battalions now on their way to Natal 
have reached their destination, any such advance from 
either east or west upon the rear of Ladysmith would 
compel us to fall back behind the Tugela—the base of 
the northern triangle I have referred to—to take up a 
position upon it near Colenso. 

When the Force in Natal has been joined by the two 
battalions now on their way there, it will consist of 
about 750 sabres, 4,200 bayonets, 400 Mounted Infantry, 
and 18 Field and six Mountain guns. In other words, 
it will consist of'5.350 fighting men and 24 guns Of 
these we should not. at the outside, be able to bring 
more than some 4,000 into the field near Colenso, for 
we rlare not leave our lino of communication and our 
buse at Pietermaritzburg unprotected. . 

What the effect would bo upon our prestige, and con¬ 
sequently upon our military and political position in 
South Africa generally, if the Transvaal Boers were 
allowed to take possession of this northern triangle, to 
occupy the towns in it, to cut us off from our coal mines 
near Dundee—on which our railways depend very much 
—and to live at free quarters upon the English inhabi¬ 
tants, I need not describe. 

It, is for the Homo Government, not for me, to con¬ 
sider what, effect all this would have in England. 

There is no military difficulty in still preventing the 
possibility of this untoward invasion of Natal. But 
time presses, and as far as an outsider can judge, June 


Derreen, August 20,- 

My dear Wolsc-ley, 

Your Memorandum of the 17th has reached me. 

You have probably become aware since you wrote it 
that the outlook it South Africa has improved. We 
are not yet in a position to assume that matters will be- 
satisfactorily settled; but Mr. Chamberlain wrote to 
me two days ago that, while he wished to avoid-relaxing 
the pressure, ho saw no occasion lor reinforcements. 

I shall in any ease let him see what you have written. 
If our hopes are disappointed the Cabinet will have to 
consider the question of further strengthening the force 
in South Africa, and your views will, of course, comer 
before my colleagues. ' , . , . - 

I am rather sorry that you did not put those views m 
writing before we ‘all separated, and when tho discus¬ 
sions were in progress which led to the sending of two 
more battalions to Natal. Tho position was more criti¬ 
cal then than it is now. > 

I quite understand your wish that the Army Corps 
and cavalry division which we shall send out in cer¬ 
tain eventualities should be exclusively British. Wer 
are all agreed as to this. But I Bee no reason why we 
should not use the 10.000 troops which India is holding 
in readiness for the purpose of strengthening N^taL 
To send out one division of the Army Corps without 
Reservistfi would, I cannot help thinking, be awkward. 
India is ready, and could got there first. Moreover, it 
your anticipation is realised, and the Orange tree 
State takes no measures to prevent its frontier from 
being violated ,by the Transvaal Boers, we should, I 
hope, certainly regard ourselves as free to go in through 
the Orange Free State—the route which I know you 
prefer. Iri this event we should be Letter oft d^wb 


possibility of this nntowam invasion oi ^ pre f e r. In this event we snouiu oo oeiwu.- w » 

time presses, and ns far as an outsider can judge, the nU oomm itted a part of our force to the Natal route, 

Transvaal Government, continues to make even- pro- wh J ch however, he used by the Indian force to 

earn lion for war. At this distance from Natal we at home effect) a valuable diversion. Thoro are several otlier 

rlrt n nth in it to heln our colonists if the Boers were nnints about which I should have liked to ask questions* 


effect a valuable diversion. There are several other 
points about which I should have liked to ask questions. 

_e a the probability of an attack on tho triangle from 

the Utrecht side by a force of 10,000 or more Boers. 
But I will not trouble you with these at present. 


parnticm for war. At tniaqiswraceircmi 
could do nothing to help our colonists if the Boers were 
to invade Natal next week. 

It is for this reason that I would bog the Government 
to consider the advisability of sending to Natal, with 
the least possible delay, one Infantry Division,on» 
regiment of Cavalry, two brigade divisions of Artillery, 
and some Royal Engineers—altogether about 10,000 
men. This would, in fact, be one of the three divisions 
to constitute the Army Corps it is intended to send 
there should war be forced upon us. , . 

I calculate, that from the date of receiving the order. 

to do this, if given a free hand, I could place the above. --- th|? 3ailv paper8) ft would seem that every 
described reinforcement at Ladysmith m nine weaks. _ pV0P aration is “being made by Mr. Kruger for war, 

_ With such a force added to the troops already m P„/ that i* atrivtog to force - war policy upon the 


24th August, 18991 

My dear Lord Lansdowne,— . r 

Your note of the 20th is written in so hopeful 
a spirit of peace in South Africa that I assume 
the Cabinet, has information on the subject not 
known to the Press. To judge of matters there 

from the dailv papers, it- would seem that every 
..V>,- Mr. Kruger for war. 


With such a force anaea to wuup * 

Natal, the whole triangle I have named conld be 
occupied and held. This would place ns in a position 
to save the railroad tunnel at Lang s Nek from being 
destroyed, so that if war should take place in the end. 
bv the time the remainder of our Army Corps nad 
arrived we should be able to move upon Pretoria with¬ 
out the serious loss of life which the assault- of Lang s 
Nek, in possession of the Boers, would probably entail. 

1 can see no good reason why wo should not do this 
forthwith ; the only objection T can think of is the cost, 
some £500,000. a sum it would be well worth spending 
if we could thereby he saved from war. We should not, 
require either to call out the Army Reserve or to bring 
anv troops from Tndia to give effect to the schema T have 
roughly sketched out in this paper, and whioh I hope 
may be duly considered by the Government- 

1 well understand the natural repugnance felt, by 
every administration to the expenditure of large sums, 
such ae I here recommend, upon preparations for a war 


preparation is being maae uv iur. ’ 

and that he is striving to force a war policy upon the 
Orange Free State also. He is shrewd old fellow, who- 
will I have always thought, make terras at the last 
minute, and easy terms for us If we have the backbone 
to exact them, but will prolong the po«r porters and 
put England to all passible inconvenience and very 
great expense before he does make terms. It js net 
for me as a mere military adviser to pronounce when 
the interruption to business that must be caused toy 
the Boer’s present policy, and the very great, outlay 
of public money it entails, has become a heavier find 
a greater and more dangerous burthen than the actual 
war for which we are preparing m driblets. W* 
pacific bent of public opinion at home 
be careful to avoid measures that might be fairly re 
garded as “hurrying the pace” and forcing on hos- 
filities. The problem before us, according to my lights, 
■N.hv what, measures can we most effectively and judi¬ 
ciously make Kruger and Company fully Teal.se that 
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^y&inesB unless Sir A. Milner’s modest 
Jje freely conoeded 

/in power would bring this about by Buch a 
yA force as that 1 have recommended from the 
this matter, and which • on a smaller scale I 
strongly advocated in my note to you of the I8lh inst, 
and m the minute enclosed with it 'i write this very 
early in the morning before I have scon any of the 
newspapers of the day. Bat judging the position from 
all news to hand up to yesterday, 1 can see no change 
in Mr. hunger's attitude towards us. At this moment 
we aid not locally prepared for wur in South Africa, 
no that if it comes upon us under present circumstances 
we ahull surrender the initiative to Kruger, and in 
no recent case that I can think of would, or, at least, 
if properly handled, could that initiative be more likely 
to seriously injure our national prestige or be more 
hurtful to the party in office, if I may venture upon 
such a political comment. 

I still believe, perhaps foolishly, that a display of 
force would be the quickest and the surest way to secure 
peace. 

I gather from your letter that you lean towards the 
Indian view of the present position because you think 
the 10,000 men from India could be placed at Lady¬ 
smith more quickly than if sent from home ; but I do 
not for a moment believe thiB, and feel convinced wo 
should have to send some of the transports required 
from home to Bombay for the purpose ; and, again, 
how about the expense 1 

Shipping hired in Bombay costs much more than 
hired m England, the centre and emporium of all 
ocean transport. 

And, lastly, the military question as to which force 
when landed in Natal would bo most effective? I have 
no doubt that the force lhave detailed to go from home 
and the Mediterranean wtfuid bo tbe better lighting body 
in every respect for South Africa. The battalions etc., 
in it would have a larger proportion of young men, but 
they would have better health and go than those coming 
from India. I always remember that the battalion which 
lost us Majuha was an old one from India, and, judging 
from, the condition of the Royal Irish Fusiliers in Alex¬ 
andria, the weakness of the battalions as they were sent 
into the field under Lockhart, in the lulls, and the poor 
conduct of several of those engaged then. 1 would, as 
a soldier, infinitely prefer to load any of those I selected 
for the force of 10,000 men for Natal than most of tho 
battalions now in India. That is a soldier’s question. 
The young battalions almost straight from the Crimea 
were those which Lord Clyde, of old Indian experience, 
sent lo the front in the Mutiny ; they had more “go ” 

In them. 

rwuv!^' ^ terefnre ? fhai if we should have to semi these 
10,000 men to Natal, you will consider this military 
aspect of the question before you decide where they 
aro to be taken from. 

.. P] f-s e forgive the length of this letter, but in tho 
• cool of the rooming," when no one is about, the pen 
runs quickly along.—Believe me to be always, \ery 
sincerely yours, ‘ W. 


While we aro uncertain upon this point, I should cer-L 
tainly avoid “ hurrying the pace and forcing on hoatili-* 
ties. • We might, I think, precipitate them by an ill¬ 
umed turn of the screw. 

On the other hand, it is clear that we must be ready 
to soul reinforcements whenever we are told that the 
negotiations have broken down, and neither yon nor I 
can judge how soon this may be. 

I still lean towards the idea of sending the first in¬ 
stalment from India, and I feel sure that tho Govern¬ 
ment of India would send us good battalions. It has 
been getting its contingent ready for some time past, 
and coaid, I believe, supply it more cheaply and more 
expeditiously than wo could supply ours. I have asked 
for information on this point. 

By using Indian troops you could have your own 
Army Coips intact, for use on whichever Line* might be 
selected. I say this because it may be possible to com- 
pel the Orange Free State .to declare itself against us 
and ill that! case you would, I take it, advance through 
it, and not uid Natal. Yon ought to be in utrumqne 
paratus, with a plan for each contingency. 

I am glad yon were pleased with what you saw on 
Salisbury Plain. M ill you bring up the question of 
retired officers! or Militia and Volunteer Battalions 
after the holidays? 

I am all for going as far as we can in this direction 
But do we not already offer extra pay for such officers? 

If South African affairs become hotter I shall, of 
course, come over to the War Office st once. 

Yours sincerely, L.‘ - 


Minute by Viscount Wolseley. 

1st September 1899. 

Lord Lansdowne,— 

I think we ought to be somewhat more prepared 
than wo are at this moment as regards stores, equip¬ 
ment, saddlery, harness, and hospital materials for the 
sudden mobilisation of the force it is intended to send 
into the field in South Africa in the event of war. 

I would press upon you the necessity—as I deem it 
to be—of at, once purchasing tbe following articles. T 
have all the less hesitation in doing this, because the 
articles I recommend to be bought at once nhould 
always be in our stores ready for use in those emer¬ 
gencies which so frequently overtake us as a nation. 

Estimated Cost. 


No. 1. 


No. 2. 
No. 3. 


- 20/000 


No. 4. 
No. 6. 


The Marquess or L.UN'sntWNE to Viscount Wolseley. 


Derreen, Keunxare, August 27, ' 
My dear Wolseley, 

Thanks for your letter of the 24th. 


No. 6. 
No. 7. 


Provision of putties— 

Field Dressings 
Red serge frocks - 
Tripods and pack requirements for 
Cavalry and Mounted Infantry - 
Conversion of vehicles to be sent 
from home to suit them for mule 
transport - - 

500 saddles Mounted Infantry 
Harness for tho number of vehicles 
to be sent from home - 
Materials for two stationary and 
three general hospitals •• - 22,675 

300 bicycles for bicycle corps - 3,500 


4,000 about 
4,000 


8,600 


Total 


- £63,825 


iui vuui JBuar ox me mui. 

Your Minute was sent at once to Mr. Chamberlain, 
» copy has reached Lord Salisbury by this time. 

My own view is that we ought not to send further re¬ 
inforcements to South Africa until it has become clear 
that the last proposals made by the South African Re¬ 
public cannot be accepted as a basis for discussion. 

W is h«.rd to say whether they are made to us in good 
faith. The concessions may prove to be illusory, but 
in. appearance they are a very great advance both upon 
the Bloemfontein proposals and upon the subsequently 
revised scheme, lhey seem to me to merit benevolent 
examination. 

, ® ,l t tk® conditions as to suzerainty and future non¬ 
intervention are obviously inadmissible, nnd, jf literally 
persisted in, will render a peaceful solution, to my 
mind, impossible. 

I am, however, not convinced that they will be pressed 
ns they stand. Kruger is trying to save his fall, and 
we cannot be surprised at it. Everything depends upon 
his attitude when he is told that the suzerainty cannot 
be abandoned, nor the right of intervention on behalf 
of trie Queen’s subjects if they aTe ill-treated. 
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Wolseley. 


Memorandum i>y Sib R. Buller, Addressed to toe 
Marquess or Salisbury. 


, . _ , September 5, 1899. 

Lord Salisbury, 

As you ask for my ideas, I give them to you privately. 

I am not happy as to the way things arc going. 

There must be some period at which the military 
and the diplomatic or political forces aro brought into 
line, and, in my view, this ought to be before action is 
determined on—in other words, before the diplomat 
proceeds to an ultimatum tho military should be in a 
position to enforce it. 

This is not the case with regard to affairs in South 
Africa. So far as I am aware, the War Office has no 
idea of how matters aro proceeding, and has not been 
consulted. I mean fcljat they do not know how fast 
diplomacy is moving. 

N x 






Reinforce¬ 

ments. 


Line of 
advance. 


Natal route. 


Requires 
SOfiOO nun. 


Jj/oni-a military point of view, a campaign in the 
^rOuBvaal is one which demands careful organisation. 
' A'large transport establishment is absolutely necessary, 
'and it will be, when obtained, a strange transport; so 
it wants very carefal organisation. • ' ' , 

We have, say, 13,000 men in South-Africa, who are 
all well equipped. We have both the Cape Colony and 
Natal to defend, and we have some IO 5 OOO men in Natal 
and 3,000 in Cape Colony, 't hese figures are conjec¬ 
tural ; I have no certain facts by me. 

I estimate to reinforce them we could get— 

5,000 men from India in five weeks from the date 
of the orderj 

10,000 men from England in eleven weeks from 
date of order ; 

An Army Corps from England in sixteen to twenty 
weeks from date of order. 

Before we operate against the Boers we should know 
the line on which we are to advance, i.c., whether by 
the Orange Free Slate or by Natal. (These are, for 
military reasons, the only possible routes.) 

I have never yet had the route fixed, but I have 
gathered from Lord Lansdowne that he thinks the 
Natal route will prove the only possible one. Natal is 
a wedge 240 miles deep, and for 100 miles of that depth 
the point of the wedge i* bounded by a hostile country 
—the Orange Free State to the west, the South African 
Republic to the east The commander of any force in¬ 
vading the Transvaal by that route would have— 

(a.) To take an army of 20,000 men into the 
Transvaal. 

(b.) To hold hie communications with, say, 10,000 
men. 

(r.) To hare a free force in Natal of, say, 10,000 
men to resist invasion. 

(d.) To have a force of 10,000 in Cape Colony to 
xesist invasion, 

The forces (a), (c), (d) would require transport, and 
must be mobile. ,, , , 

Until they are mobile the army could not advance, 
and consequently no ultimatum could be enforced; 
on the other hand, if an ultimatum is sent before they 


This practically Toduces the expedition to au a 
by Natal; its personnel, transport, and 8 ttpplfc 4 >wul 
litl have to be disembarked at the port of Durban, and 
to advance by the single line, Maritzburg, Newcastle, 
Pretoria. It is evident that in these circumstances it 
inns; be a considerable time before auy expedition from 
these shores will be in a position to take the field m 
the Transvaal. . ■ 

Early in J uly I suggested to the Secretary of State 
that the Officers Commanding in Gape Colony and Natal 
should be invited to say what troops they required to 
enable them effectively to protect those Colonies against 
any hostile acts from the Free State or the Transvaal, 
during the interval between the resolution of England 
to send an expedition and the moment whom that ex- 
pedition would be in Natal ready to advance. 

So far as 1 know, this wa 3 not done, I am not aware 
what views are entertained by the Colonial Office as to 
the likelihood of the Dutch commencing hostilities. 

In my own opinion, a hostile act against the Cape 
Colony is unlikely, and the chance of orie might be 
risked; on the other hand, 1 should sav t hat hostile 
acts against Natal are not only possible, out probable; 
and I think our present force in Natal, though strong 
enough to protect itself, is noi nearly strong enough 
to protect the Colony. 

The question of whether this state of affairs is a fair 
risk to run is for the Government. I can only say 
that, from a military point of view, it is ono which, 
ought not to be allowed to exist a day longer tlian can 
be helped. 

The occupation of any part of Natal by the Boer 
forces would immensely increase tho difficulties of the 
organisation of any sea-borne expedition, -would Cer¬ 
tainly delay it, and might cans© a loss of prestige in 
the Colony, and especially among the natives, from 
whom most of our transport divers have to be obtained, 
which would almost foredoom it to failure. I think 
that to make Natal safe its garrison should be increased 
by 5,000 men. These need not be equipped with trans¬ 
port at once, as if they were in Natal they .would set 
fne the 10,000 men there, who havo, I understand, 
complete -transport,. 

It is calculated that 5,000 men could be landed in 


Are mobile and can advance, the Colonies will be liable y . . .. - 

to invasion by the Boers, if they can mobilise in, say,' Natal fran India in four to five weeks from date of 

three weeks. 


Conclusions. 

The situation is one in which the diplomatic authori¬ 
ties should consult with the military authorities. 

Reuveks Bttllee, General. 


Mixute to Commander-In-Chief, by Sra It. Bcmer. 
Commander-in-Chief, 

I havo not troubled you or tho Secretory of 
State with any questions since I was informed 
that, in the event of the expedition being sent 
against the Transvaal, I was to have command of h, be¬ 
cause I thought that negotiations whicli were being 
conducted with a view to avoid war ought not to be 
hampered by any conditions. 

I am not aware of the views of the Colonial Office, or 
of the nature of these negotiations, but they seem to 
have reached «n acute stage, and I venture to submit 
that the time has come when, assuming that they in¬ 
volve the possibility of an expedition being undertaken, 
•the Commander of that expedition ought to be a part¬ 
ner in them t . 

An expedition against the Transvaal is not a simple 
matter. It entails the use of a large fores and a very 
considerable transport, and that transport has practi¬ 
cally to be create! as the expeditionary force is formed. 

This is a matter that cannot be hurried. The troops, 
their animals, and iheir vehicles have all to be brought 
l>y sea. 

Moreover, the country will not support the troops as 
they move through it; and most of their supplies will 
also have to be sea-borne. 

Lord Lansdowne has given me to understand that, in 
his opinion, the Orange Free State route tabooed for 
political reasons : and, if this latter is so, I think myself 
that for military reasons the KbriberJey-Mafeking route 
is an impossible one. 


order. It would take eight to nine Weeks to collect 
10,000 men at home and in the Mediterranean, and to 
land them at Durban, and sixteen weeks) to land at 
Durban an Army Corps from England. I rather myself 
fear that all these calculations are over-sanguine, as 1 
doubt if they allow for the difficulties which will be en¬ 
countered at tho port of Durban. In any ease it is, I 
think, sufficiently serious that while, according to public 
belief, the issue of an ultimatum to the Boors is a ques¬ 
tion of days, it will take at least five weeks before we 
can even defend ourselves, and four months before we 
can even commence operations to enforce the ultima¬ 
tum ; and this is the more serious when it is recollected 
t hat, if the weather is stormy, troopships, or, rather, 
horse-ships, may bare to lie outside Durban for days, 
which not, only’ increases the time, but seriously en¬ 
dangers the efficiency of the transport when landed. 

On the other hand, 1 think the Boers could, without 
trouble, put from 5,000 to 7,000 men on the Natal fron¬ 
tier in three weeks. I know that you havo represented 
these facts more fully and better than I ean, but 1 
thought you would not think me exceeding my duty if 
I ask you to put them forward again, as tho view of the 
officer who would be expected to organise any force that 
may be sent to Natil. 

Redyerb Bom.ee, General. 

September 5th, 1899. 


Minute by Viscount Wolseley. 
nth September 1891k 

Lord Lansdowne,— 

The first intimation I have hod that our negotia¬ 
tions with the Transvaal Government have reached i n 
acute stage lias come to me from Sir R. Buller. Asked 
by Lord Salisbury to state his views upon the military 
position in South Africa, he did bo in a letter to me 
which, as time pressed, he sent on in a letter to Lord 
Salisbury direct. 

With the general ten our of his letter I fully concur. 
We have lost time, a misfortune in war, and in prepar¬ 
ing for war, which is deplorable. We must endeavour 
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this ini litany mistake by the skill of oar 

stave off es*twil hostilities for five or 
) enable us to collect in Natal the military 
Toirce I have all along recommended should be sent 
there ? 

We have committed one of the very greatest blunders 
in war, namely, we have given our enemy the initiative. 
He is in a position to take the offensive, and by striking 
the first blow to ensure the great advantage of winning 
the first “ rotlnd.” Let us hope lie may have no skilled 
soldiers to advise him on this point* 

Whatever we now do is to lessen the present danger. I 
have not yet boen tolrl if the Indian contingent has been 
ordered to Natal, but assuming that this lias been done, 
it could not, l believe, be “in line” at Ladysmith at 
earliest before the 18th October. I should not expect it 
to be concentrated there before the 25th of that month. 
It. is therefore desirable to reinforce Natal as quickly as 
possible, and with this in view I should advise sending 
despatching another battalion from Malta there also, 
on the Munster Furilierr direct to Durban, and 
Both these battalions can bo replaced (at Malta and 
Cape Town) from home. . 

At this moment the total fighting force m -Natal is, 
in round numbers, same 3,600 bayonets (when 1st Man- 
choster Regiment reaches ‘Ladysmith the bayonets will 
be 4,500), and 800 salbrcs, with 12 field and 6 moun¬ 
tain guns. Of this fighting force ait least- 200 sabres and 
1,000'bayonets arc required for the protection of Iheter- 
maritrfburg. and to keep open and guard the road and 
railway between it and Ladysmith, a distance of 120 
miles. The rail-wav bridges over the Klip, Tugela, and 
Mooi rivers could easily be destroyed by a fow hundred 
Boer raiders, %o each must be guarded. 

We hare had a brigade division of Field Artillery 
under orders for Natal for some time, but never able to 
say to it, “ Go.” Let os do so now. and at once take up 
the necessary tonnage for ice conveyance. 

I have all along in this business urged the increase of 
our military force in South Africa, and I do so still, 
and would again urge-the immediate despatch of a brigade 
of Guards to Natal. What keeps ns back from doing 
so ? We want no reserve men to do this. 

We should now select a General to be second in com¬ 
mand. I recommend Sir G. White, foT that position, 
and that Sir R. Biddu-lph be told to stay on for three 
or possibly six months longer at Gibraltar. I propose 
to telegraph to General Hunter to st.ut at once for 
Natal irom India. He is to be the Chief of the Staff, 
and the sooner he gets there the better. 

I should like to-send Major-General Grant, there also 
to command the Cavalry, and a good Brigadier to com¬ 
mand the post at Ladysmith. The Staff will also have 
ro -lie largely augmented—a point I shall bring before 
my Ownmittee to-morrow. May I warn all the Staff 
and Generals selected to command Divisions and Bri¬ 
gades that they may possibly have soon to start to 
South Africa P Dp to the present they have not yet 
been told that they have been selected for service in the 
event erf war. 

I do not ask or wish to be informed as lo any plans 
or action of the Government with which it- is not con¬ 
sidered desirable that I should be acquainted. But our 
position at present is fraught with serious danger for 
the following reason : The Government are acting with¬ 
out complete knowledge of what the military can do, 
while the military authorities are equally witltout full 
knowledge of what the Government expects them to 
do, nor are they given authority to make such ante¬ 
cedent preparations as will 1 enable them to act with the 
least possible delay. The result is that the Government 
—under a false idea of tho rapidity with which we can 
act—may bring matters to « crisis too soon. 

I submit that it is urgently necessary that our diplo¬ 
macy and our military preparations sliou'd work hand 
in hand. We are now in dan gar of giving over the 
initiative to Mr. Kruger, because our negotiations with 
him hare been conducted without a full knowledge of 
all the military conditions of the case. 

_ W. 


Minute by the Makpuesh of Lanspowne. 

There is a point upon which I shall be glad of early 
advice. When the reinforcements recently ordered 
rep-ch South Africa, we shall have about 23,000 men 
in the Gape Colony and Natal. It is notorious that if 
we do not come to terms with the South African Re¬ 
public we shall send a much larger force. 
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I want to know whether any part of the force now in,, 
or en its way to South Africa, is to be counted as parsl 
of the larger force—whether it may be looked upon, sa 
to speak, as a payment on account towards the satisfac¬ 
tion of the military demands ? 

I was always told that if we had war with the Trans¬ 
vaal we should have to send out an Army Corps with a 
Cavalry Division. This represents, I believe, a total of 
about 38,000 men, besides wluoli about 10,000 are, 1 
think, wanted for lines of communication. This pro¬ 
duces a grand total of 48,000 men. 

This figure agrees, approximately, with that given 
by Sir Reivers Bailer in his memorandum of 5th 
September, which tha Commander-in-Chief has seen. 

I have before mo a confidential memorandum, pre¬ 
pared by Colonel Stanford, showing the detail of a field 
force of 10,000 men for service in South Africa. I be¬ 
lieve there is no doubt that this force was to be sent in 
advance of and as part of the Army Corps, one Infantry 
Division at least being common to both. 

We are now sending out, including the Indian con¬ 
tingent, a nearly equivalent force with a not dissimilar 
constitution. I presume that tliis force, too, will reckon 
as part of the larger force, but I do not know to what 
extent it will be so reckoned. 

Unless this is the case we shall have 48,000 plus 
23,000 men, or 71,000 in all, in South Africa. ^ 

13th September, 1899. 



Viscount Wolseley to the Makques.s or 
Lans down e. 

16th September, 1899. 

My Dear Lord Lansdowne,— 

1. I hope you will forgive this informal mode of reply¬ 
ing to your minute of the 13th instant, but my experi¬ 
ence telle me how undesirable it is to discuss the 
strength of forces to be employed in the field, or the 
plans of a possible campaign, on official papers, which, 
do what one may, must always bo more or loss open to 
many besides yourself and your colleagues. I therefore 
make this letter "strictly confidential ,” knowing as I 
do, how in war, secrecy is the first element of success. 

2. In my original minute of 8th June, 1899, the force 
I named as that which would be required for the in¬ 
vasion of the Transvaal was— 

One Army Corps complete. 

Ono Cavalry Division with four companies of 
Mounted Infantry. ' 

Four battalions for line of communications. 

I subsequently came to the conclusion that these line 
of communication troops should be increased to seven 
battalions in order to compensate for certain defici¬ 
encies which a close scrutiny of the mobilisation tables 
disclosed would exist in some of the Army Corps units 
on mobilisation. 

This did not, however, alter the total numbers to bo 
employed. 

3. Since that minute was written events have com¬ 
pelled us to send out considerable reinforcements to 
South Africa, ami when the troops now on their way 
out or under orders for that Colony have reached their 
destination, we shall have some 2,500 sabres, 14,600 
bayonets, and 60 guns there. 

4. These reinforcements, however, have been selected 
from corps outside those which constitute the Army 
Corps, etc., now held in readiness for mobilisation. 

5. Recent developments have shown that tho Orange 
Free State is likely to prove a more serious and deter¬ 
mined factor of opposition than was at first anticipated. 
And further, the position ire the Cape Colony itself con¬ 
tains some very dangerous elements. In view of this, 
in view of the enormous importance in war of being as 
strong as possible, and in view of the fact that an over¬ 
whelming force by shortening operations is the cheapest- 
in the end, I would strongly urge that as we have tho 
troops for the Army Corps, Cavalry Division, and lines 
of communication to our hand ready for immediate 
mobilisation, wo should mobolfse them and send them 
out- 

Doing so will in my opinion, bring the campaign te 
anj end with lew expenditure of time, lives and money 
than the despatch of a smaller force. 

6. The line of advance must, of course, bo decided 
upon by Sir R. Buller, but. assuming—as seems a* 
present very probable—that the action of the Orange 
Free State leads him to adopt the Cape-B!oemfonto?r 






MIN ISTffy. 



APPENDIX; : - 


r his advance, it will be of incalculable advantage 
nt to have a strong force in Natal, based on Durban, 
a«tt threatening' Pretoria, vui Laing's Nek. The lir3t 
effect of this would be that, the Boers would be dis¬ 
inclined to weaken their forces defending their own 
country by the despatch of any large detachment to 
assist the Orange Free State burghers in the defence 
of Bloemfontein. The second, that os Sir Redvors 
Bullet's army approached the Yaa), the Baers near 
Laing’s Nek would become so nervous about their com¬ 
munications with Pretoria,, vui Standerton, that our 
Natal division would be able either to carry Lan gs Nek 
or to turn it by operating to its left through van 
Keenan’s pass to join hands in'the Orange Free State or 
in the Transvaal with Sir R. Buller- 
7. If, however, it be decided not to send to South 
Africa the whole force I havo named, I consider—with- 
~ _«vfra trnrtns rficentlv 



with our'arrangemeHts npon the assumption' lhatU 
bo open- to Sir, K. Buller to make hrt way to Pret 
across the Orange River. _ 

After all that ba* taken place, the'Orange Free State 
will scarcely have a right to complain if it- has to choose 
between treatment as an open adversary and an explicit 
undertaking of neutrality. * ' 

September 25,1899. * *-*• 


Accompanying Memoranda nr Sir Redvers Bviu.ee 
and VlsqOXJNT WoLSELEY. 


Now that money has been granted to make purchases 
in anticipation of the dispatch of an expeditionary force 
Africa the whole force I liavo owned, x consider—wic«- ^ hf>uld b ® 

— aA.! _41-.A +Vi£. Arimr (Inr Ha mierhf Vu* 


some YOU milix Ifum 

ie uavairv nrieaae less us uaixerv oi xiuxsw ntvifw - Vdvahoe through tho Orange Free State. - 
On this Sew o § f the problem the Smy Corps might be From Durban to ;Pretoria 
reduced to two Infactrr Divisions and one Cavalry average distance of 1 rotona from the. tlirpo HjOrta in 

brigade, with the corps troops and a few extras, such as, Cape Colony is, say, 1,000 milts. • v . 

the battery of Horse Artillery required for the Cavalry . Frma.the Natal frontier to PrefenaB 200 rule*, . ul 
bridle eomi» g front India, to n.ohe np minor4eSot- 

dp'all they can to help an fexpV A{M ~"* TK to •’-h.M#.,! .*?« - 


*V 

»\V 


encies. 

8. I deprecate doing this. 


... • . ' v dp all they caai to help an expedition' It. is dduutfvd if ra 

u. x u » 1 >K«.Pani« s .. All our inteUtfgenc^ Capo Colony we shall be id all certain of the snni.e willing: - 

our reports lead to the conclusion that wc shjll Wtto If, indeed, we can count on not being .ob- * 

fight the Transvaal and Free State solid, and with a v gt jJSj& So far then, everything points to the Nntail ", 
dangerous faction against ™ w ■!?£$£&; NroSfbeidg the best; and sj it uudcmbtodly Fould be, 

" were it not for i/wo groat drmybaeks—the port of Durb/fn 
and the position of the Orange Free State. 

I have not been able to obtain precise information 
‘•as to tho facilities Durban how .offers fok. the disembarka- 
fion\>f ou expedition. *T am told that the* utmost-speed 
> w<Hild be three ships a day.? An Anpy Corps will require 
rlhsu on. 100 ships for its transport. If they can only 
‘-discharge at the rate of three'a day, disembarkation 

<, vw.n rab. r> v, n infiath. Riiil bud weather w on lei 


dangerous faction against us in Gape colony. nave 

the troops here ready for mobilisation, and it is as easy 
to mobilise and despatch the whole as a part. As re¬ 
gards expense, tho saving in time will compensate And 
more than compensate for the increased initial co&. 
Let us therefore send them and end the war quickly and 
thoroughly. 


Miurougiuy. 

9- Under any circumstances let us now mobilise the 
whole force at home as originally intended. We can 
always retain in England a brigade or division, Xf the 


uv mwiiueu-. A.».i '-discharge at the rate of three'a nay, 
always return m a. un&ude or division, 't the w -jh of.^py one whole month, and bud weather would 

future course of events show- we can do so. with safety. \ j on£ , er . TIh'b is a serious outlook. 

We should thus have at home a reserve force g-eady for ^ K - 

immodi ate use,, which might under some contingencies 
prove of incalculable value. 


V 


10. I am. sending a copy of this to Sir R. Buller? and 
I hope his opinion) may be invited before any decision 
is come to as to the strength of the force we should send 
from homo if war be now forced upon ns. 


it ytill longer. 'Hub is a serious ouuoqa. 

' The .Grange‘Free State flank the line of advance by 
NateV for some 200 miles, viz., from Ladysmith to 
Standerton, ’auih even farther. ' . 

'Now the Orkpge '‘Free Stifle may adopt three 


\\ 


V 

v 


Believe me, etc., 

WOT-BELEY. 

To the Marquis of Lansdowne, ICG., 

Secretary of State. 


'1- They mav declare themselves neutral and-evince 
'.aVbenevoletit neutrality to England.. 


2. Thev may declare themselves iientraJ, with the 
deterraihation of secretly helping the Transvaal as 
much as possible, and with the idea that the moment 
may come when it will he opportune to declare them- 
f fives on the side of the Transvaal/', 


LINE OF ADVANCE. 


Memoeandi-.m Prepared for the Carinxt by the 
Marqcess of Lansdowieb. 


My military advisers have repeatedly impressed upon 
mo; (1) The importance of an early decision with regard 
to the lino of advance to be adopted in the event of war 
with the South African Republic; and (2) the superiority 
of the line leading through Cape Colony and the Orange 
Free State over any other line. , , , 

Sir R. Buller has spoken to me again upon the subject, 
and has, at my request, written tho aooompimymg 
memorandum, to which the Coramander-in-Chief has 
added a few observations. 

It is obvious that if we continue to make all our pre¬ 
parations for attacking by way of Natal, ^ it 
virtually impossible to alter our piano should the Grange 
Free State at tho last moment declare itself hostile. 

The recent utterances of President Steyn may, I think, 
be taken as giving ns fair notice that if there is war, we 
shall have to reokon with both Republics. 

T think, to be t 


■IVVS UII J.UT: KMVIXT V.AJST ^ . ..—. », 

3. They may openly side with the Transvaal. .' 

A glance at the map will show that iu &i<V second caute 
they will be dangerous; and, in the third case, that it 
would be unwise to offer them the advantage® of an ad¬ 
vance by Natal, which would moan a flank march of 
200 miles across their front. . 

In my opinion, an advance by Natal in either of the 
second or the third cases would be a greater risk than 
ought to bo incurred. • __ . , ., • 

It must be recollected that neither Natal nor the 
Transvaal will provide food for the force that advances 
on Pretoria. AH it eats will have to be brought up from 
behind it. To advance on Pretoria and leave a hostile 
Free State to take its own time and opportunity tor 
cutting the communications and stopping the now of 
supplies would, I think, be running an unnecessary and 

m ?*would! T hi such a case, far rather face fhe double 
distance and tho possible hostility of the Cape B^way 
directorate than risk a march of 200 miles round a con- 

throng!, tho Orange Free State weald 
give three «ap«rte or hta.. 


xV 


iall have to reckon wnn wan , 

Tho question ought, I think, to be faced wtenout . tKre6 seiipor t6 or bases, inswap o. vuc, — 

terser delay; we cannot go on making our pr^arations men { enormously simplify . (3l,?0 ™J a ^^ lon - 

in ignorance of a factor which should d^tennine the of)noenfcrat , ion on the frontier, and supply when there 

strength of the force to be employed, the places at which Orange Free State is open ; the advance woMbe 

land transport and supplies will have to be collected t jj roug h its centre; the country contains a good quan- 

n it does’not seem as** if. in ths present temperof the tity ^y^h^almogt impossible for an advance through 

3^4 rn toow U«* possiHt * Bai ” sl * 


* Thin is in accordance with the information given by the Intelligence Branch. L. 
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-he other hand, an advance through the 
muld have every chance of disposing of that 
and settling with the Transvaal alone after- 

Xmaequently, I would most strongly Urge that as 
soon as Her Majesty’s Government decide upon an ex¬ 
pedition they should force the Free State to declare for 
one aide or the other. If they declare for the other side, 
our route to Pretoria should bo via Bloemfontein^ if 
they declare neutrality, they should be forced to give 
sureties that they preserve that neutrality. Failing to 
do this, they should be treated ni hostile. 

A decision in the matter is urgently required, as it 
is essential the stores we are now ordering should be 
collected at. ports that serve the Toute which may be 
(selected. 

Redtbks Buller, General. 

September 24, 1899. 


25th September 1899; 

Lord Lansdowne,— 

I fully endorse Sir R. Bailor's opinion that our best 
line of advance upon Pretoria will be from the Orange 
River by the raUwny running through Bloemfontein, 
although I do. not entirely agree in the reasoning upon 
which he apparently based it. 

The sound reason, in my opinion, for selecting it is, 
that in moving thus through the Orange Free State wo 
should have no mountain rang© with difficult passes to 
force; that we should avoid fighting on tho species of 
ground most suitable for Boer tactics, and least suited 
for those of a Regular Army; that wo should fight on 
a good field for our cavalry and horse artillery (an arm 
of which the Boers have none), and where our superiority 
in guns and in their handling would secure us a great 
advantage. 

W. 

25th September, 1899. 


Minute' by Viscount Woeseley. 

28th September 1899. 

Lord Lansdowne,— 

1. Postpone by diplomacy for one month at least any 
overt act of hostility on the part of Transvaal. 

2. To have authority to spend the sum originally asked 
for by Quartermaster-General (7tli September), via., 
£939,000 (of this sum £860,000 has been sanctioned, and 
is now being spent). 

3. Date when we may call out Army Reserve about 
25,000 men. Tho longer wo have them with us the 
hotter they will bo ns shot a and as fighting men. 

I want to publish as soon as possible tho composition 
of the force to be embarked, and the names of all tho 
general and staff officers. 

4. It is most essential we soldiers should fix upon a 
plan of campaign. This we cannot do until we know 
what is to be the position of tlie Orange Free State—that 
is, is she to be 

(a) Strictly neutral; 

(b) A declared enemy j 

(c) A disguised enemy under the guise of neutrality 7 
' If she claim? to be neutral, looking to the part her 

burghers played in 1881, we are fully justified in demand¬ 
ing tho following guarantees of good behaviour on her 
part, viz. : — 

1. That we occupy the ground in the immediate 
vicinity of the two* railway bridges (north of the 
Orange River) at Bethulie and at Norvafs Pont. 

2. That we also occupy Van Reenan’e Pass. 

3. That she by public manifesto should warn her 
citizens from taking any part in the contest. 

Minute by Viscount VVolsklky. 

Secretary of State,— 

1. When the troops now under orders have embarked, 
we shall have at home only 38£' battalions of Foot 


Guard# and the Line, and 36 batteries of Horse ana » 
Field Artillery, all being only 4-gun batteries on tfeedovrC 
peace establishment. 

2. The political horizon in Europe may be clear at 
present; but, as in 1870, it may cloud over suddenly 
without any warning. I wish, therefore, to call your 
attention, and that- of the Cnbinet generally, to what I 
believe will soon be the dangerous weakness of our 
military position in England, unless the steps pre¬ 
scribed by our Army system be now followed. 

3. Our Army organisation provides for tho contin¬ 
gency now before us, and I would ask for permission 
to carry out in their entirety the measures it pre¬ 
scribes, t 

4. There may be, however, at this moment some 
political reasons, unknown to me, why all the measures 
approved by Parliament when our present system was 
introduced, should not be fully carried out. I have, 
therefore, considered what, is, in - my opinion, the 
smallest part of our established procedure that should 
be now adopted with due regard to the safety of these 
kingdoms, and to the possibility of reinforcements 
bang suddenly required for India with its reduced 
garrison, or for tne force in South Africa, whilst 
actively engaged there. 

5. The following are the measures which I regard as 
that indispensable minimum, viz. : — 

(a) To call out a Militia battalion of each terri¬ 

torial regiment which has one or more Line 
battalions in Sonth Africa. These number 
37, but owing to the limited barrack accom¬ 
modation available it might, bo safer at first 
only to call out 36 Militia battalions. 

(b) .To raise seven regiments of cavalry at home 

to the higher peace establishment. 

(c) To raise to the higher peace establishment, the 

19 batteries of Horse and Field Artillery re¬ 
quired for ono Cavalry Division and one Army 
Corps. 

6. In addition to providing for the imperative mili¬ 
tary needs of our position at home whilst these islands 
have to remain without their usual garrisons, there is 
also the following serious matter of military adminis¬ 
tration to be considered. 

No drafts for our regiments abroad will be sent out 
this year, for we shall not bring home the men who 
would, under ordinary circumstances, pass into the 
Army Reserve from the regiments serving in India, 
etc. In the autumn and winter of 1.900 we shall, con¬ 
sequently, have to send abroad as drafts double the 
usual number of soldiers. But, unless we now call 
out the 36 battalions of Militia, and augment the 
artillery as I have proposed above, it will be impos¬ 
sible to train these largo drafts effectively by the date 
they will be required next year. 

7. A reference to the system of Army organisation, 
approved by Parliament, will show how moderate is 
this demand, when compared with the measures laid 
down therein for the circumstances we are now called 
upon to meet, and I earnestly hope it may meet with 
the earlv approval of the Government. 

Woi.sei.et. 

30th September, 1899. 



STRENGTH OF SOUTH AFRICAN FORCE. 


MEAIORANBUM PnErAEKT) FOR THE CaMXET BY THE 

Marquess or Laxsoowxb. 

Some surprise has been expressed at the magnitude 
of the force which will be collected in South Africa 
if, in addition to the troops now there or on their 
way, an Army Corps with cavalry division and troops 
for lines of communication is also sent out. 

The troops now in or on their way to Natal num¬ 
ber about 15,000 ; those in or on their way to Capo 
lolcny number about 7,000. There is some reduction 
in dke numbers of the Amy Corps in the latest pro- 


* This number may possibly vary slightly according as to whether we do—or do not replace battalions sent from 
tho Mediterranean. . 

t See paragraph 34 of the Report of the Array Organisation Committee of 22ml Fetruary IS/2, as presented to 

Parliament. 
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/of tho Oo«imander-m-Chief, and, though it is 
ii'ble till tho reservists have rejoined to give 
figures, the total is not likely to exceed 
making a total of 67,000. 

called tlie OonimnnrIer-in-Chief’s attention to the 
magnitude of these numbers in a Minute, dated ‘lie 
13bb September, in which. I wrote.— 

“ When the reinforcements recently ordered reach 
South Africa we shall have about 23*000 men in the 
Oapo Colony and Natal. It is notorious that, if we 
do not come to teims with the South African Ito- 
publio, wo shall send a much larger force. 

“ I want to know whether any part of the force 
now in or on its way to South, Africa is to be counted 
as part of the larger force. Whether it may be looked 
upon, so to speak, as a payment on account towards 
the satisfaction of the military demands?” 

I pointed out that, if not, we should have about 
70,000 men in South Africa, whereas Sir R. Buller 
had mentioned 60,000 as the force he would require 
in his Minute of the 5th September, which was cir¬ 
culated to the Cabinet. 

In reply, the Commander-in-Ohief recommended 
that we should, in any case, mobilise a whole Army 
Corps ; but he indicated that, if we decided to adhere 
to the Natad route, the troops already in Natal might 
be taken as “ equivalent to ona infantry division and 
one cavalry brigade," and the Army Corps reduced 
accordingly. 

We have now definitely decided to adopt the Gape 
Colony—Orange Free State route. It is intended that 
a force of 10,000 men should remain in Natal, on 
which side it will make a valuable diversion; that 
about 5,000 men shall be detadhed for service on the 
west side (Kimberley, etc.), and that the main force 
shall enter the Orange Free State from the south. 

In these circumstances the Commander-m-Chiof and 
Sir R» Buikr hold that there should on no account 
bo any reduction in the strength of the Army Corps 
to be sent from home, and that no part of the force 
now in or oh its way to South Africa should be 
reckoned as part of it. 

I believe they are right, and that we should make 
a grievous mistake if, from motives of economy, wo 
were to reduce the number of troops for which we 
are asked to provide. 

We avo going to tight an enemy more formidable than 
any whom wo have encountered for many years past, 
and we should see to it that we meet him under con¬ 
ditions giving us incontestable superiority in tho 
field. 

Moreover, the adhesion of the Orange Free State 
has added very largely to the Boer force. 

I also think it right to point out that when by 
merely counting heads we arrive at a total of 67,000 
soldiers to be employed in South Africa, we greatly 
mislead ourselves if we regard that number, or any¬ 
thing like it, as representing the fighting force which 
we should be able to place in the field. 

In reckoning the bizo of a force for the purpose of 
active operations we have to take account only of 
the number of sabres, bayonets, and guns which that 
force can oppose to the enemy. The staff of the force, 
the cavalrymen and infantrymen who for one reason 
or another are not in the fighting line, the Royal En¬ 
gineers. Army Service Corps, supply and ammuni¬ 
tion columns,’ hospitals, and tile considerable numbers 
employed in various capacities at tho base must be 
left out of account; and it is nsnal when dealing with 
artillery to take as tho unit of calculation the guns 
themselves, and not the gunners who man them. 


Jf the British forces in. South Africa bo dearc 
in this manner we shall have the following rfcaulj: 
the force of 15,000 now in or on its way to Nsrfial^ 
when stripped of staff, Royal Engineers, artillery¬ 
men, end departmental corps, should be shown as con¬ 
sisting of— 

1.900 sabres, 

9,800 bayonets, 

42 guns. 

The 7,000 in Gape Colony similarly treated will 

have— 

450 sabres, 

4.900 bayonets, 

18 guns. 

The field force—that is to say, the Army Corps 
cavalry division and troops for lir.es of communication. 
■—will probably number about. 45,000 men. 

Large deductions have to be made to arrive at the 
actual fighting force, for this figure includes some 
2,800 artillerymen and a considerable number of Royal 
Engineers, while the personnel required for the sup¬ 
ply service of the Army Corps, the ammunition 
columns and parks, the hospital services, the staff, 
and the general dep6t at the base, absorb 8,500 more. 

The actual fighting strength of the field force may 
be estimated as follows:— 

Cavalry Division. 

3,000 sabres, 

1,000 bayonets, 

12 guns. 

Army Corps. 

1,000 sabres. 

21,000 bayonets, 

102 guns. 

Lines of Communication, 

6,000 bayonets. 

These, added to the forces now on their way to South 
Africa, make a grand total of: — 

6,350 sabres, 

42,700 bayonets, 

174 guns. 

October 3rd, 1899. " L. 


Extract from Minute by the Marquess of 
Lansdowne of 12tii October 1899. 

The total force in South Africa, comprising the men 
already there or on their way out, an Army Corps of 
three Divisions, a Cavalry Division, and 10.000 troops 
for the lines of communication, will consist of the fol¬ 
lowing nnits: — 

13 regiments of Cavalry. 

28 batteries of Field and. Horse Artillery. 

4 battalions of Guards. 

45 battalions of Infantry of the Line. 

Of these we shall have taken dnring this year— 


— 


Cavalry 

1 Regiments. 

Artillery 

Batteries. 

Guards 

! Battalions. 

Infantry 

Battalions. 

From Homo 


( . 

22 

2 

30 

„ the Mediterranean - 


| : _' . 1 

T . 

2 

, . ' • 4 

„ India 


l 3 j 

3 


4 

„ Mauritius - i? 

-:-:-:-:-- '■ V- 


i - . 1 

~' ' ■ , 


i 


Of the battalions taken from the Mediterranean four 
will be replaced by battalions from home. 

It will be seen that under the above arrangement the 
United Kingdom trill lose— 


8 regiments of Cavalry. 

22 batteries of Artillery. 

2 battalions of Guards. 

34 battalions of Infantry of the Line. 
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ring table shows, in units, the force which 
at home and the force which was at home 
first reinforcements were despatched to 
■ in 1896 : — 


— 

. 1st January, 
1896.*' 

1st January 
1900. , 

Cavalry regiments 

j 17 

8 

Artillery batteries 

54 

37 

Guards battalions 

' , 7 

4 

Line battalions - - 

67 

30 

- 


The force shown in the third column appears to me 
altogether inadequate for the maintenance of our posi¬ 
tion as a military Power. It would be a riacional 
misfortune were it to become known that after our 1st 
Army Corps had left these shores we could produce only 
36 battalions, with nothing bshind them but a number 
of partially-trained Militia battalions, and the men who 
had been discarded from the Regular battalions because 
they were too young to accompany them on foreign 
. k service. 

\ There are, however, other considerations to he borne 
w mind. Unless we create emergency battalions, to 
replace some of those abroad, we shall have no adequate 
machinery for training our recruits or for supplying 
. © exceptionally large dafts which the Comniander- 
m-Chief s minute shows we shall require next year, to 
say nothing of the drafts which may be required in 
order to supply the waste of so large a field force at an 
unhealthy season of the year. 

Our military system provides for the situation which 
has arisen. I quote the following from the Report of 
a Committee on Army Organisation, dated 1881, pre¬ 
sided over by General MacDougall, in which is to be 
found the most authoritative exposition of that 
Bystem:-— 

" Suppose it were desired immediately on the out¬ 
break of war to send to the scene of action 50 battalions 
of infantry without diminishing the Indian and Colonial 
garrisons, the despatch of that expeditionary' force 
would leave 50 oat of the 70 pairs of Line battalions 
without any Line battalions at home. 

“ Th © active measures consequent on such a contin¬ 
gency may be assumed.somewhat as follows: — 

“ 1. All Line battalions at homo to be raised to 
war strength, the 50 expeditionary battalions being 
first considered, by calling up Army Reserve men 
to the Colours, supplementing the deficiency, if 
any, by Militia Reserve ana Volunteers from 
Militia battalions. 

“ 2. In each of the 50 districts required to furnish 
expeditionary battalions embody both Militia 
battalions. 

“3. In each of the remaining districts embody 
one Militia battalion, 

“ 4. Complete each dep6t'centre to a full battalion 
to serve as a training battalion for recruits. 

*'5. Complete all embodied Militia .to war 
strength. 

"6. Make all enlistments, during the war for 
general service in the Line and Militia.battalions 
of any brigade district. 

“ Thus 50 districts would each have one of itsvbatta- 
hons in India or the Colonies, the other at the theatre 
of war. These would depend for the supply of their 
casualties on the two embodied Militia battalions of their 
brigade district, and below them on the depOt, recruits 
being passed from the depfit as soon as drilled into the 
Militia battalions of the district.” 

I would certainly replace the absent battalions of 
Regular Infantry by embodying Militia, and I do not. 
think the Commander-in-Chief’s demand, which it will 
be seen falls very far short of the recommendations of the 
Committee, is at all unreasonable. I would comply with 


it, or, at the very least, embody one Militia battalion 
each of 33 territorial regiments, selecting for this puW 
pose all regiments of whiob. both battalions will now be 
out of the country. I would attach to each of these 
battalions the officers and men loft behind by the Line 
battalions employed in South Africa. The addition of 
these men. to tho Militia battalion would enable us to 
dispense with the services of a certain number of 
Militiamen, and to give leave to those whom it inigftL, 
for sufficient reasons, be desirable to excuse. 

The effect upon tho Militia, which does not get suffi¬ 
cient training in musketry, would be excellent, and 
the extra training which these battalions would receive 
this winter would justify us in not. training them next 
year. 

The cost of this measure up to the end of the financial 
year would be £920,000. 

12th October, 1399. R. 

Minute by the Mabqukss ok Lansdownb. 

The Cabinet has accepted in principle the proposal 
contained in the Commandcr-in-Chief’s Minute of 30th 
September and mine of 12th October in regard to the 
embodiment of Militia. But only £500,000 has been 
taken to meet tho cost of the measures enumerated in 
paragraph 5. I have explained that the total cost will 
probably be about £1,000,000, but 1 do not 
believe that we could spend that amount within tho 
financial year, at the end of which I shall no doubt have 
to ask for more. 

We must now work out a scheme, keeping, as far as 
possible, within the financial limits which I have incii 
cated. We shall have to consider whether it is necessary 
to embody all the battalions simultaneously, and what 
length of notice it is desirable to give them ; and the 
Finance Branch will have to tell us what part of the 
charges will fall naturally—or could be made to fall— 
outside of the Estimates for the current year. T should 
like the Accountant-General to take up this part of the 
case at once. 

L. 

18th October, 1899. 

Minutes by Viscount Wolsjxky, the Makquess ok 
Lansdojvne, and Mb. Chambeblain. 

Secretary of State, 

1 wish to bring to your notice, and to that of the 
Cabinet, the absoluto necessity of giving to our General 
Commanding in Natal an entirely free hand, un¬ 
hampered and uncontrolled by the Civil Governor of 
that Province. 

Success cannot be expected, in fact, wo shall incur 
grave risks of disaster if Sir G. White has to consult the 
Governor as to his dispositions, or 'in any way sub¬ 
ordinate his own plans to those of Sir Hely Hutchinson. 

I feel bound to draw attention to this, as I notice a 
tendency on the part of the Governor to intervene in 
tho management of military operations. 

WotSEXBY. 

27th October, 1899. 

Mr. Chamberlain, 

Please see enclosed minute by the Commander-in- 
Chief. 

It was, I think, provoked by the Governor's tele¬ 
gram No. 2 of 26th October, in which he quotes Sir G. 
White’s earnest request that pressure may not be put 
on him to reduce the force with, him at Ladysmith, in 
order fo strengthen Durban or Maritzburg. * The con¬ 
cluding words of the telegram show that the Governor 
repudiates the idea that he wishes to put pressure. 

I propose to tell tho Conimander-in-Chief that we con¬ 
sider that the Governor is within his right when he 
directs the attention of the General to the political 
situation in the Colony, and to the manner in which 
it might be affected by a particular movement of troops, 
but that, no one questions the absolute right of the 
General to dispose of his forces to the best military 
advantage, and that the full responsibility for all such 
arrangements must rest with him and not with ary civil 
authority. 

27th October, 1899. 



'T lw *! ,thttn th « authorised garrison of the day; and the Government, it will be remain bored, 
decided that tins authorised garrison )vas insufficient, and should be considerably increased. 
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Jhfty has been anticipated by a telegram, •which 1 
ifted this morning, and sent to the War Office afc 
uji. for approval. 

[have only to point out that there never has been 
any pretension on the part of any Governor to control 
military affairs. The Comm under-in-Ohief on the spot 
is alone responsible, and if General White has allowed 
his milit&rv judgment to be influenced by anything the 
Governor has said to him, he is very much to blame. 
It- is the duty of the Governor to give his opinion on 
political aspects of the case, but it rests with the 
General Officer Commanding to decide what attention is 
to be paid to it, J C 

27th October, 1899. 

Seen by the Conunander-in-Chief. 

H. P. H. 

27th October, 1899. 

General Officer Commanding Natal. 

Please understand that we expect you to act strictly 
in accordance with military requirements of the situa¬ 
tion. Governor is within his right in directing your 
attention to political consequence of your arrange¬ 
ments. but responsibility for the decision rests entirely 
with you. 

You may find steps necessary which may run counter 
to public opinion here and in the Colony, but we shall 
unhesitatingly support you in adhering to arrange¬ 
ments which seem to yon militarily sound. 


Minutes by Viscount Wolsei/ey and the Marquess 

Of La NS DOWNS. 

Secretary of State, ■ 

We have iofo two battalions and a battery of Mountain 

^ I recommend that we send to the Cape in the fastest 
steamers we can obtain, three battalions of hoot and 
one battery of Mountain Artillery. 

I can get the notices out this evening for the Reserve 
men, and propose to call out only the Reserves required 
for the three battalions, naming next Monday, 6th 
proximo, as latest date for them to join. 

We called out more Royal Artillery Reservo men than 
we wanted, so we do not, want any more gunners at 
present from that source. 

WOLSELET. 

31st, October, 1899. 

This seems to me perfectly justifiable. J approve- Sir 
R. Buller to be informed. ^ 

31st October, 1899. 


Minutes of Iht,.3rd, 4th, and 12tit November 1890, 
by Viscount Wolseuky. , 

To the Secretary of State for War, i . , 

In my minute of the 30th September, I advised you 
to bring up to war strength seven regiments of Cavalry 
r.nd 19 batteries of Horse and Field Artillery, and to 
call out 36 battalions of Militia. In that minute I 
said that, as I viewed the military positioh then, this 
increase of military strength represented the minimum 
of the precautionary measures which I conceived tbe 
Cabinet should then take. 

2. With the exception of reducing the number of 
Milit ia battalions from 36 to 33, this proposal, as far as 
the Militia is concerned, was approved, and is now 
being carried out. 

3. Yesterday, the 31sfc ultimo, we learnt that Sir 
George White'had met with a serious check, and that, 
in addition to losses by death and wounds in recent 
actions, two of his battalions and a battery of moun¬ 
tain guns have been captured by the enemy. 

4. T then advised you to mobilise immediately three 
Line battalions and sue battery of mountain guns, with 


a view to their immediate despatch in fast steams 
South Africa, to replace the above-mentioned loss)^ 
action. This you approved, and it is now being cart 
out, and, if the required fast steamers are provided, I 
see no good reason why the threo battalions at least 
should not 1m embarked on 10th iristatic, and be at tlie 
Cape by the 28th or 29th of this month. They would, 
upon arrival, be disposed of as Sir R. Buller might 
think best. 

5. I asked yesterday for authority to call out five addi¬ 
tional battalions of Militia, two English and three 
Irish, of which you sanctioned the two English only. 

6. I have also arranged, with your approval, for the 
despatch to the Cape of a small siege train, which will 
be ready to embark as soon as the necessary transport 
can be provided. 

7. But, having regard to the present state of affairs 
in South Africa, and to out military weakness at home, I 
would still further urge upon the Cabinet the following 
precautionary military measures, namely: — 

To mobilise at once — 

1 complete Brigade of Cavalry -. 

2 „ Batteries of Hovse Ai> 

riUery - - ; ' At Aldershot. 

1 „ Brigade Division of 

Field Artillery 

1 ,, Division of Foot -j „ 

I „ Brigade of Foot - - At the Curragh. 

To call out 12 more battalions of Militia, which, with 
the 38 already asked for, would bring up the number ot 
Militia to be embodied to 60 battalions.* 

1 feel that this would provide effectively for all the 
eventualities we can at present foresee in South Africa, 
and would satisfactorily strengthen our military posi¬ 
tion at home in the face of the world, an object which 
1 conceive to be at present desirable. 

vv. 

1st November, 1899. 

3rd November, 1899. 

Secretary of State, , 

I learn from Sir Redvers Buller’s telegram of vaster, 
day (2nd instant) that as soon as General Gatacres 
division roaches Cape Town he will send it to Natal. 

This will pro tan to reduce the Army Corps with which 
it was intended he should make his final advance upon 

I think we must, therefore, be prepared to send him a 
division from England to replace the division he is 
about to send to Natal. 

This, added to the force I recommended you yesterday 
to mobilise, would make up an Army Corps, minus one 
brigade of foot (four battalions). 

In place, therefore, of my recommendations of yester¬ 
day, please now read 11 that our Second Army Corps and 
a Cavalry Brigade be at onco mobilised." 

You may wish to assure yourself that Sir R. Buller 
desires to have General Gatacre’s division replaced in 
the Cape Colony before you accede to the above recom¬ 
mendation, so perhaps you will have a telegram sent 
to him to ask his views on this point. 

Should ha say no, then my request of yesterday 
should hold good. 

WOLSXEEY. 

Secretary of State, 4th November, 1899. 

In my minute of yesterday I recommended the 
Government to mobilise the Second Army Corps, of 
which, I assume, we shall have to send one Infantry 
Division to South Africa, to replace that which Sir 
Redvers Buller means to send to Natal. I think we 
should now look ahead, and prepare for all probable, 
if not for all reasonably possible, eventualities. 
Amongst the former (the probable eventualities) there 
comes first the mobilisation of the Third Army Corps. 
For this Third Army Corps wo shall have at home four 
battalions of Guards and nine battalions of the Line 
(this includes two battalions due at homo uext month). 

The Guards battalions I do not propose to touch, for 
several reasons, so we shall require 16 battalions of 
Militia to make up the Tnfantry of the Third Army 
Corps. "■ ,," : y 


* The 50 Imitations are thus mode up :-» ‘ 

33 announced bv Mr. Wvndham in House of ( nirqmms. 

2 omitted bv Mr. Wvndham i?i his statement. ■ ■ 

3 Irish Militia Imitations asked form my minute of ye'-teiday (‘1st October law). 
12 now asked for. 
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:his Third Army Corps, with its 18 
JPleld Artillery, we shall have 13 Field 
mble, and to make up the deficiency I 
ise two Brigade Divisions of Field Artillery 
at once. We have the guns, harness, etc., required, 
and, as regards the personnel, we have 700 “unfits" 
(sick, etc.), 295 recruits at Field Artillery depots, and 
plenty of Reserve men. 

We shall require to purchase 516 horses for these two 
Brigade Divisions. 

WoiiSFXET. 

Secretary of State, 

1. The estimate I formed of the force required for an 
advance upon Pretoria was one Army Corps, a Cavalry 
Division, and certain troops for the lines of communica¬ 
tion, in addition to those at the time being in South 
Africa. This estimate was based on the assumption 
that SiT G. White, with the force at hie disposal, would 
be able to keep the enemy in check in Natal sufficiently 
long to allow our main attack to develop. Sir R. 
Buller concurred in my views. 

2. Matters have changed since that estimate was 
made. Sir G. White has forced General Buller’s hand, 
and the latter must now dotach at least one division— 
and possibly more—to Natal to relieve Sir G. White, 
who has allowed himself to be shut, up in Ladysmith. 
Without the troops he must thus detach, I doubt if Sir 
R. Buller will be strong enough to advance from Cape 
Town. 

3. It is a self-evident, principle in war to run no risk 
that can possibly be avoided. We should not risk an 
advance with a force that may prove insufficient. I 
recommend, therefore, that the division now being 
mobilised be sent out at once to the Cape to replace the 
relief force that must now be sent to Natal. 

4. Some Reserve must, for many reasons, be main¬ 
tained at home to meet unforeseen contingencies. With 
five divisions in the field, it would be the height of 
military unwisdom to have no Reserve behind them at 
home, and this Reserve should be ready for immediate 
despatch. Even if it were So reedy, at. least five weeks 
would elapse from the time when the contingency call¬ 
ing for it occurred to its arrival in South Africa. If 
the enemy succeeded in cutting our submarine cables 
the time might be much longer. 

5. I strongly recommend therefore that, in addition 
to the division to he sent out now, we mobilise another 
division as a Reserve to remain at home, unless required 
at the seat of war. 

6. Further, I consider that we should, while this war 
lasts, have at least one complete brigade of foot at the 
Ctirragh ; and, lastly, we must not forget that at any 
moment events on the frontier of India may load the 
Governor-General to ask urgently for the return of the 
troops sent from that country to Natal. At any rate, 
they were only lent to us for a few’ months. We require 
therefore to have another Infantry Brigade in hand to 
provide against this contingency. 

7. We require therefore— 

1 Division for South Africa to replace troops sent 
to Nata.1. 

1 Division in reserve at home. 

1 Brigade for Ireland. 

1 Brigade to meet the contingency of India requir¬ 
ing the return of the troops lent us. 

In other words, we want the Second Army Corps 
n obilised, and I st rongly urge that this be done, for less 
will not meet the military needs of our present situa¬ 
tion. As we can now easily mobilise this Army Corps, 
to refrain from doing so would be, with our eyes open, 
to run a preventable risk. T need not dwell on the 
dangorous unwisdom of such a course. 

Moreover, the moral effect, of mobilising the whole 
Army Corps, instead of one division merely, will he 
co; stderable. Wo shall probably have to do so in the 
end. and it is far better in every way to do so now. 

8. I urge, therefore, very strongly that the mobilisa¬ 
tion of the Second Army Corps bo ordered without 
delay. 

Woi.8ei.et. 

12th November, 1899. 

P.8.—Since writimr this yesterday. Sir Redvers 
Buller has asked for an extra division of foot. 

13th November, 1899. W. 
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Memorandum op 30th Janvaby, 1900, by Vi.sgoTOrx 
Wolsecb’s. 

Secretary of State, 

Now that Parliament is about to meet, I should like 
to put before you a soldier’s viow of what we have 
done in England, and what has been done by the 
Colonies and by India, to plaice a laTge fighting army in 
South Africa to meet the Boer invasion of Her Majesty’s 
dominions there. Almost all the troops of that aony 
have been landed at Cape Towner at Durban, those 
two places being distant from England about 6,COO and 
7,000 miles respectively. ‘ 

2. On the 1st August, 1899, the combined garrisons of 
Cape Colony and Natal amounted to — 

Cavalry - - - - 2 Regiments; 

» rt -ii f 3 Field Batteries; 

Artillery - - 1 Mountajn Battery. 

Infantry - - 6£ Battalions, 

or a fighting force of about 8,500 of all ranks, besides 
the garrison artillory required to man the sea-coast de¬ 
fences, and Royal Engineers, and with the usual pro¬ 
portion of medical and supply seivices. 

3. The Orange Free State and the Transvaal declared 
war against Her Majesty the Queen on the 11th Octo¬ 
ber, and at once invaded the Colony of Natal. 

Between the 1st August and the outbreak of war 
the following reinforcements—including the Indian 
contingent—were sent to South Africa : — 

Cavalry 3 Regiments (from 

India) ; 

Artillery (s Field Batteries (3 

from India) ; 

Infantry - - 10J Battalions (4 from 

India, 2 from home, 
remainder from the 
Colonies, 

of whom all, except two squadrons of cavalry from 
India, had been landed by the 12th October. 

4. This raised tho total force in South Africa to— 

Cavalry - - - b Regiments. 

Artillery - 

Infantry - - - 17 Battalions. 

these represented, in round numbers, about 20.000 
men, exclusive of Garrison Artillery, Royal Engineers, 
and departmental services, say, 2,000 more. 

One regiment of cavalry, four battalions of infantry, 
and the Garrison Artillery, garrisoned Capo Colony ; 
the remainder were in Natal. 

5. On, the 7th October orders were issued to mobilise 
and send out a field force of cue Army Corps complete, 
one division of cavalry, and seven battalions of foot for 
the lines of communication. 

Mobilisation began on the 9th October, embarkation 
began on the 20th October, and Die whole force, except 
one regiment of cavalry, delayed by sickness of horses, 
was completely embarked by the 17th November. Had 
shipping been available, a much earlier dale would have 
seen its completion. 

6. The field force, so embarked, consisted of— 

8 Regiments of Cavalry; 

4 Horse Artillery Batteries (12-prs.); 

12 Batteries of Field Artillery (15-prs.) ; 

3 ,, ,, (5" Howitzers); 

32 Battalions of Foot; 

8 Companies Mounted Infantry; 
or a total of about 41.000 fighting men of all ranks, 
besides tho Royal Engineers, and the various medical 
and supply services required for such a force. 

Of these troops, all except two battalions of foot 
came from the United Kingdom. 

7. While the embarkation was proceeding, news of 
the loss of the greater part of two battalions of infantry 
and a mountain battery at Nichclscn’s Nek reached 
England. Orders were accordingly given on tho 3lst 
October for the dispatch of— 

1 Mountain Battery: 

3 Battalions Infantry, 

*o make good this loss. All this reinforcement went 
from England, eacoept one battalion. The embarkation 
from England was finished on the 16th November. 

00 


f 9 Field Batteries. 

1 Mountain Battery. 



Oh the 3rd November it was decided to organise 
send out a siege train. It embarked on the fh,h 
lernber. 

9. Orders for the. mobilisation of a 5th. Infantry Divi¬ 
sion, (tiiie troops under Sir G. White in Ladysmith 
being counted as the 4th Division) were issued on the 
11th November. An extra Brigade Division of Artil- 
lery (three batteries Horse Artillery) was added on the 
20th November. 

The embarkation of this 5th Division began on the 
24th. November, and was completed on the 13fch Decem¬ 
ber. That of Uie three batteries Ilorse Artillery took 
place between the 19th and 21st December. 

10. Orders were given for the mobilisation of a 6tii 

Infantry Division on the 2nd December, i.e., as soon a« 
the embarkation of the 5th Division was well under 
way. Mobilisation began on the 4th December, and 
was completed by the 11th December. All coiubatan: 
units were embarked between the 16th December and 
the 1st January, 1900. { 

H- The order to mobilise the 7th Infantry Division 
Wile issued on the 16th December. Mobilisation began 
on the 18th, and was completed on the 27tb December. 

Embarkation began on the 3rd January, and was com¬ 
pleted on the 18th January. 

12. Meanwhile, on the 16th and 22nd December, 'it 
hnd been decided to mobilise and prepare for embarka¬ 



tion four additional Brigade Divisions (twelve 
of Field Artillery, one Brigade Division ^ 
with howitzers. 

These will all have embarked by next Thursday, the 
let February. 

13. An additional brigade of cavalry has been mobi¬ 
lised (the 4th Cavalry Brigade) and is ready to embark 
whenever required. 

The mobilisation of the 8th Infantry Division is now 
proceeding. 

14- In addition to the regular troops mentioned above, 
seven selected battalions of Militia were embarked be¬ 
tween the 11th January and 18th January. 

Six moro Militia battalions (as well as two Regular 
battalions from the Mediterranean) are now under orders 
for the Cape, and will have embarked by about the 10th 
February. 

Seven additional Militiu battalions are now being put 
under orders, and when they have embarked 20 batta¬ 
lions in all of ,Militia will have left for South Africa,, 

15. Early in January the Indian Government offered, 

and His Majesty’s Government accepted, the sendees of 
one regiment of cavalry and two batteries of Horse Ar¬ 
tillery, in addition to the Indian contingent dispatched 
in September, 1899. These have, now all arrived in 
South Africa. /• 

16. By the 31st January the following numbers of 
troops in all will have embarked for South Africa, exclu¬ 
sive of those which were in that country when the war 
broke out: — 


Cavalry 

Artillery 

Infantry 


10 Regiments (1 from India). 

0 Horse Batteries (2 from India), with 54 guns. 
30 Field Batteries (15-piu), 180 guns. 

6 „ . (Howitzers), 36 guns. 

1 Mountain Battery, 6 guns. 

I *74 Siege and position guns. 

/ 59 Regular Battalions. 

7 Militiu 


Of which all, except 12 field and howitzer batteries 
and 16 heavy guns, should have arrived by the 8th Feb¬ 
ruary. 

By the end of February these batteries, and, in addi¬ 
tion, two extra battalions of the Line and six extra 
battalions of Militia should have arrived. The remain¬ 
ing seven battalions of Militia should arrive by tbe 15th 
March. 

17. The Regular troops in the previous paragraph re¬ 
present in round numbers 75,000 combatants of all 
ranks, besides a large force of Royal Engineers, and the 
22,000 men previously in South Africa, as described in 
paragraph 2. This army whs sent from home complete 
in military staff, an well as in medical, transport, and 
supply service®. »This adds at least 16.000 mere to these 
•figares, making a grand total of 112,000 Regular troops 
of all ranks now in or on their wav to South Afrioa. 
Of these, all but the 8,500 described in paragraph 2 have 
been sent there since the 1st August bust, and all but 
9,000 from India and the Colonies bare gone from home. 
The two Regular battalions now under orders for South 
Africa will raise this total to 114,000 Regular troops of 
all ranks. 

18. In addition to the complete units mentioned in 
paragraph 15, there have been sent out already, as 


drafts to replace casualties in the field, 9,000 men, 
and 3,000 more are now awaiting embarkation. 

19. After these 12,000 men have left for South 
Africa, there will still remain in the United Kingdom, 
exclusive of recruits at the depdts, of the remainder of 
our Army Reserve, and of the troops to be retained 
at homo for tho defence of the kingdom, not less than 
16,000 men ready to go out as drafts to replace losses 
from time to time when required. 

20. In preparing, equipping, and dispatching this 
large body of men, the machinery of mobilisation and 
of embarkation has worked without a serious hitoh 
of any kind. 

It may fairly be said that on every occasion^'the 
troops were ready for embarkation before the ships 
were ready to receive them, the enormous demand 
for shipping at short notice proving almost too groat 
for even our great maritime resources. That our very 
great demands for sea transport wore so well, so effi¬ 
ciently, met by the Admiralty deserves the highest 
praise, and must be very gratifying to us as a great 
naval Power. 

21. To this force of Regular troops must he added : — 


The 20 Battalions of Militia mentioned iu paragraph 14, say - j 
And the 4 companies of Militia Artillery, and 1 company of 

Militia Engineers, say. - j 

b) The Volunteer Companies going out to serve with their 
Territorial Regiments, say - - 

(c) The Imperial Yeomanry, say ------- 

(cl) The City of London Imperial Volunteers, say - 

Total 


1,000 

7,500 

5,000 

1,300 


28,800 


All these have been or are being sent out from 
home. When they reach South Africa they will raise 
the army sent there from the United Kingdom to 


142,000 of all ranks, the largest army that has or or 
left these islands for any war. 
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(a) Regular troops mentioned in ^paragrapliA^and 17 
(i) Arjlitia battalions, paragraph Si \*- v - \>, 

( •') Militia Artillery and Engineers, paragraph 21 . \ . 

(ft) Imperial Yeomanry and English Y r ohinteers>, paragraph. &j\ - 
( e ) South African Local forces, paragraph' 22 - . ‘ . 

(/) Colonial contingents, paragraph 22 •*-. - - %\ 


V *» . 4th Cavalry Brigade and 8th Division aro not 

‘ \ -n^tldod above, nor are the 9,000 drafts, as they will 
V to soke considerable extent be employed to make 
V v \^ 0tx * looses in killed, wounded, sick, prisoners, etc. 

• ' 24 - 1 1 have no hesitation in saying that no army has 
ever left our shores composed of finer soldiers' than 
those of which our Army new in South Africa consists- 
V V N -kll are seasoned men. There are no recruits or vouths 
A ", under 20 years of age amongst them. Had we not 
possessed the Army Reserve^-the outcome Of our 
ahort-semco system—it would have been impossible 
to have sent , to South Africa the Regular Army now 
serving there. Indeed, I would go further, and assert 
that at no previous period of our history that I am 
acquainted with could England have sent such an army 
into the field beyond the seas. 

T may add that the nation has every reason to be 
proud of their splendid discipline and of their devoted 
gallantry in the field. 


Grand total 


- *114,000 

14,000 

i;ooo 

- 13,800 \ 
• V 18,000 • 

‘ <*000 


1 am fully conscious of our'many shortcomings m 
the way of reserves of clothing and of other militarv 
stores generally, and I sincerely trust that our recent 
experience will prevent us from ever again being found . 
so unprepared in those respects. 

25. Of the Army Reserve called out, only 1‘63'per 
cent, failed to answer the summons, of whom we may 
safolv assume that a large proportion are dead, sick, 
or temporarily absent from the United Kingdom. 

26. All the machinery at our depots where these 
Reserves were assembled to be clothed and armed 
worked satisfactorily. Some weak points have been 
discovered, and they will bo at once rectified ; but 
although this is the first time we have ever called 
out our whole Army Reserve, we have every reason to 
be satisfied with the rapidity and ease with which thin 
mobilisation of our Army was effected. 

January 30, 1900. 


WowrxEy, 
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APPENDIX E. 


Minute by General Sir Henry Bragkknbvky, o.c.b., k.cjs.i., the Director-General of Ordnance, of the 
15th December, 1899. 


(Vide Question No. 159V.) 


Go nimander-in-Chief,— 

On faiking up the appointment of Director-General of 
Ordnance in February last, I commenced an inquiry 
into the condition of our armaments and reserves of 
guns, ammunition, stores, and clothing; and I should 
have been able to report fully before this, had not the 
whole energies of my department been absorbed by the 
war in South Africa. 


That was has now disclosed a situation as regards 
armaments, and reserves of guns, ammunition, stores, 
and clothing, and as regards the power of output of 
material of war in emergency, which is, in my. opinion, 
full of peril to the Empire; and I, therefore, think it my 
duty, without waiting to elaborate details, to lay before 
you at once the state of affairs, and to make proposals, 
to which I invite, through you, th<^ earnest and im 
mediate attention of the Secretary of State. 


2G__ 
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armaments. 


Horse Artillery.—We had ten batteries of Horse 
Artillery I2-prs. on the Home and Colonial Establish¬ 
ment at the beginning of the war, and in reserve only ihe 
materiel of one battery; and that battery had been con- 
-verted to an experimental Q.F. system. 

In order to send out the materiel of ono Service bat¬ 
tery as a reserve, to South Africa, we have to arm one 
of our Service batteries at home with this experimental 
equipment, and to send its Service equipment to South 
Africa. 

Field Artillery .—Wo had 50 batteries of Field Artil¬ 
lery 15-prs. on the Home and Colonial Establishment 
at the beginning of the war, and in reserve the materiel 
• of 11 Service batteries, of which two had been converted 
to an experimental system, leaving only nine available. 

Five have been seut to South Africa, leaving only four. 
Three are required to arm the three new batteries to be 
raised this month. There will then be only one spare 
battery in reserve. 

Fortunately eight more are under manufacture and 
approaching completion, but five of these aro appro¬ 
priated to batteries to be raised in 1900-01. 

At the beginning of the war we had three batteries of 
5-inch howitzers, and, in reserve, only one 6-inch howit¬ 
zer, one carriage, and two ammunition wagons, lo 
send out. three howitzers to South Africa to replace 
casualties, 1 have had to take two from those appro¬ 
priated to movable armaments of fortresses. 

(Pun ammunition .—In addition to the 500 rounds per 
gun with batteries, ammunition columns, and parks, we 
had a reserve of 200 rounds per gun for each horse and 
field and mountain gun or howitzer. 

The whole of this reserve has long since been nbsorbed 
by the demands for South Africa. The whole powers 
of the Ordnance factories and the trade have been turned 
on to further supplies, and all naval orders for am¬ 
munition have had to be held in abeyance since the 
beginning of October. We have borrowed from the 
Navy, and from the Government of India. Neverthe¬ 
less, I was unable to meet Sir R. Buller’s demands for 
5-inch howitzer ammunition and 7-pr. ammunition till 
a fortnight after they should hare been complied witn. 

To complete my orders for ammunition to meet tiir 
11. Bulier’s demands, and replace reserves, it is known 
that the trade are procuring bodies of shrapnel shell 
from Germany. I have had to deplete the authorised 
quantities of ammunition for the siege train in order to 
supply the 5-inch howitzers in South Africa, and .0 
take guns from the movable armament of Plymouth to 
meet Sir R Puller’s demand for long-ranging guns 

I have received a request from General Officer -^om- 
manding, Malta, for 1,000 rounds a gun for the howit¬ 
zers in his movable armament, a reasonable demand with 


which it is impossible to comply, the authorised com¬ 
plement being only 200 rounds a gun, and ammunition 
not existing. 

Harness.—We had 500 single sets in reserve, less than 
sufficient for five batteries. 

I have already had to send 800 singly sets to South 
Africa to replace casualties. 

Machine guns. —The authorised number is 1,224; of 
these, we had only 898, leaving 326 deficient. We have 
had to draw upon machine guns provided for movable 
armaments of fortresses to meet South African require¬ 
ments. 

Cavalry saddlery. —W had only 500 sets in reserve at 
the beginning of the war to meet wear and tear of 16,000 
sets in possession of the troops. 

I have already had to order 600 sets to be sent to 
South Africa to meet casualties. 

Infantry accout rements.—We had about 10,000 sets in 
reserve to meet wear and tear of 364,000 sets. T have 
had to send 6,000. sets to South Africa to equip Rifle 
regiments, and the balance to replace casualties. We 
have none left. 

Saddlery for Mounted Infantry, etc. —-We had 500 
sets in reserve. I have had to order 11,525 sets from the 
trade to equip troops for the South African campaign. 
The trade could not supply all we wanted in time, and 
we have had to go to America. 

Vehicles for Army Service dorps.—Many of our 
vehicles arc obsolete and only fit for use on good roads 
in peace. We have sent or are sending all our service 
able General Service wagons, and have had to order no 
less than 600 vehicles from the trade in this country, 
besides great numbers ordered locally. 

Mule harness .—We had 1,700 single seta. We have 
had to buy the equivalent of 24,700 single sets from tho 
trade. 

Sides, carbines , pistols, lances.— Those .are the only 
articles in which our reserves are ample. 

We have sent 14,000 rifles, 850 carbines, 1,400 pistols 
and 500 lances to South Africa, and have still good 
reserves. 

Cavalry swords. —The authorised reserve was 6,000 
but owing to a change of pattern having been under con¬ 
sideration for a long time, it hod been allowed to fall to 
80. We have sent 500 to South Africa. 

Tents . —We bad an authorised reserve of 5,000 single 
circular tents, and 100 hospital marquees. I have had 
to send 17,000 circular tents and 900 hospital marquees 
to South Africa. 

Camp Equipment.—Wo had 2,000 camp kettles in 
reserve. One single demand from Cape Town is for 
5,000. Our reserve of picketing pegs, ropes, mallets, 
etc., wiik not sufficient to supply ore-fiftieth of the 
demands from South Africa. 
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ammunition .—Oar authorised stocks on 
.1899, wore 151 millions. I hare sent out 
illions to South Africa, anti am supplying Sir 
^ at his demand, with about 3 millions weekly, 
Ordnanoe Factories and the trade together can only 
produce about 2$ millions weekly. 

Hospital equipment .—We had no reserve. We had 
only the material for ono general and two stationary hos¬ 
pitals in our mobilisation, equipment. 

We have sent out five general hospitals, and are asked 
fro send out a sixth. We have sent out four station 
hospitals. 

Fortrebses. 

Guns and mountings .—Our fortresses are chiefly armed 
with an obsolete ...mament of muzzle-loading guns, de¬ 
fective in range and energy, and practically useless 
aga mst ships armed with modern armour. A programme 
has been approved for substituting modern breech-load- 
iug powerful guns for this obsolete ordnance; but the 

f ro vision of these guns is to he spread over seven years, 
f the money were forthcoming, we could greatly shorten 
the period of re-armament. 

The existing reserves of guns are— 


12-inch - 

2 for 

18 guns mounted. 

10 „ - 

4 „ 

22 „ „ 

0-2 „ - 

3 „ 

50 „ „ 

8 „ - 

1 „ 

4 „ „ 

6 „ - 

4 „ 

108 „ „ 

Q.F.- 

8-inch ■- 

- Nil for 

32 guns mounted. 

4"7,, - 

- Nil „ 

53 „ „ 

12-pr. - 

- Nil „ 

124 „ 

8 „ 

- Nil „ 

188 „ „ 


The approved programme includes— 

9 2-inch, Mark X. - - |0 for 9!) guns to he mounted, 

e-inch, Murk VII.- - 20 „ 233 „ 

A mm u ni lion. —The ammunition sanctioned is onlv 200 
rounds a gun for fortresses abroad, and 100 rounds a gun 
for fortresses at home, and there is no ordnance reserve, 
except estimated supply for two years' practice, which is 

insignificant. 

MoveMe armament.—The greater part, about 73 per 
cent., 459/631, of the movable armaments consists of 
obsolete guns and obsolete ammunition. There are only 
ZOO rounds of ammunition per gun abroad, and 100 
rounds at home, and no ordnance reserve of either guns, 
carnages, or ammunition, and no provision has been 
made for new guns, or for reserves of ammunition. 

General Stores. 

fro^L^fr 6 ? f g0n ? raJ £ ores was utterly inadequate 
to meet the demands. We have had to buv in the 
market whatever we could get. As an example', we had 
an authorised reserve of 52,000 sets of horse shoos and 
no mule shoes. I have to send 35,000 sets of horse 
fc? JgS 4 °’ 00( i Se fr“ f Tu fthocs !0 Africa monthly to 
sh0d i 1 have had to so to Germany 
mule sh^T ^ h0r8C Sh0eS ' a ” d t0 the ° nited States for 

Clothing. 

Our reserves of clothing were inadequate to meet even 
peace requirements; and before this wur broke out 1 
hao asked for a. reserve to be provided equal to six 

WRUeS / Which woakl cost ^ 320 , 000 . 
fi* 1 s dGm f Dd received no answer. The whole trade of 

Jig oouutry 13 occupied for us, and the clothing factory 
to its full power. We have Sorrowed 
from India all the helmets and boots they could give us 

inJ^in t0 dolllf ' ihp troops sent out] 

including the 6th Division and drafts; but I am unable 

£Jnh JrT e ?- b u send out the reserves to 

South Africa which should be there to meet wear and' 


(Storehouses. 

The Ordnance StoTe buildings all over the country are 
barely able to hold existing stocks. The first need of all 
is the immediate construction of buildings to increase 
existing accommodation by at least 25 per cent. 

. The accommodation at tho Clothing Department, both 
for storage and inspection, is quite inadequate to the 
needs of the Army. More ground and more buildings 
are urgently required. 

Ordnance Factories- 

In order to meet the demands of the Army in South 
Africa, all naval orders in the Laboratory and Carriage 
Department have had to be put aside since the beginning 
of October. The whole of the firms manufacturing 
material of war are employed up to their fullest capacity. 
The Ordnance factories have been working dav and night 
and Sundays, yet we have only just been afcle to keep 
pace with the demands. A great, deal of the machinery 
is obsolete and ■wasteful, and urgently needs replace¬ 
ment by labour-saving machines. 

We have no reserve of power of output in the oountry. 
In the event of a war in which both Navy and Army 
were engaged, it would be impossible to meet the 
demands for ammunition. 

The only way in which the Ordnance factories can now 
increase their output over peace requirements is by 
working day and night and Sundays. This is extrava- 
. gant as regarde wear and tear both of men and of 
machinery, payment for overtime work, and quality of 
workmanship. 

The power of output should be increased by at least 
50 per cent, by the introduction of modern machinery 
and bv the erection of additional buildings and plant, not 
to be used in peace, but as ?. war reserve of power. 

Conclusions. 

The above is, I submit, sufficient to prove that we are 
attempting to maintain the largest Empire the world 
has ever seen with armaments and reserves that would 
be insufficient for a third class military Power. 

Proposals. 

The following axe absolutely necessary to enable us to 
carry on a war with a maritime Power, in which both 
Navy and Army might be engaged :_ 

1. The most rapid possible completion of our seaport 
defences on a scale suitable to meet attack by modern 
ships of war. This includes greatly increased reserves of 
ammunition stores in those defences. 

2. The most rapid possible construction of Ordnance 
Store buildings sufficient to hold largely increased re¬ 
serves of stores. 

3. The provision of those reserves of stores as storage 
room becomes available. 

4. The immediate enlargement of the area and build¬ 
ings of the Army Clothing Department, and the provision 
of a largely increased reserve of clothing as storage 
room becomes available. 

5. The immediate introduction of improved machinery 
into the Ordnance factories, and the increase of their 
power of output by 50 per cent. The cost of this will 
be, approximately, £1,300,000. 

It is impossible for me, under the present strain on 
myself and everyone in my department, to elaborate cal¬ 
culations and make estimates in detail for these re¬ 
quirements. But I subnut that that is no reason why 
work should not be immediately commenced and pushed 
forward ; calculations and estimates can follow. It is 
of vital importance to lose no time. 

It would be absolutely imposible to meet- these needs 
through Annual Estimates. 

It is this system under which orders cannot be given 
for any length of time ahead, which cripples the power 
of output of the trade. They will not. under such a 
system, invest money in buildings or plant, not knowing 
from year to year whether they will have further orders’ 5 
these needs can only be met by extraordinary »rovi«ion 
by loan. 
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spend whatever it may cost to save us from a situation 
of peri). 

I would ask that a loan of 10 millions be given to- 
commence with, tliat the Inspector-General of Fortifica¬ 
tions be instructed immediately to commence work upon 
the buildings necessary for stores and Clothing Depart¬ 
ment, and the Chief Superintendent of Ordnance 
Factories upon those for the Ordnanoe factories, that I 
bo instructed to push on the provision of gut* and 
ammunition for our naval bases and coaling stations as 
rapidly as possible, and to give orders, in consultation 
with the Director of Contracts, for as many years ahead 
as is necessary, for the provision of guns, ammunition,. 


ybuXdi be equally impossible to make provision 
jr the interminable delays and references to the 


Treasury inseparable from the financial system which 
prevails in the War Office in time of peace. The case 
onn only be met by a free hand being given to the 
Inspector-General of Fortifications as regards works and 
buildings, and to the Director-General of Ordnance as 
regards armaments, stores, and clothing. It is only by 
such a free hand having been given to us since the out¬ 
break of war in October that it has been possible to 
supply the army in the field, and even so, owing to the 
want of reserves, we have been too late with many of 
the most important articles. 

T cannot say whether this may cost 10, 15, or 20 
millions sterling. I can only say it is necessary to 

15th December, 1809. 
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fote : Whet: « Series of questions refer to the gamesubject, the number of'the opening question only is given. 


GENERAL INDEX 

(According to Anbjefcts). 


(The Index according to Witnesses wifi be found oi the end s 'of V<f 'll. of the Minutes of Evidence.) 


Accountant General, duties of,,' see War Office 
Organisation, sub-heading Expenditure. 


Adjutant General s Department: 

Organisation. See War Office Organisation. 
Preparations for -the war. See* that title, sub¬ 
heading Departmental Preparations. 


Admiralty: 

Commands taken up by Members of Beard of Admi¬ 
ralty, after retirement, questions as to, 21656. 

Defence Committee of the Cabinet, representation on, 
13226, 21732, 21740. 

Instructions to Admiral in Command at the Cape in 
180©, 16961, 18907, 19042,-19071. 

Joint Military.and Naval Defences Committee (War 
Office) 268, 2033. 

Naval Intelligence Department, 589, 13212, 18296. 

Organisation, Comparison with War Office Organisa¬ 
tion, 21684. 

Relations with War Office as tp transport. See 
Transport-Sea. 

Report of the Public Accounts Committee on the 
Admiralty, 9761. 

Supplies of guns sent out to South Africa during the 
war, 19007. 

(Witnesses : Lieut.-Cd. Altham , Mr. J. S. Graff , Sir 
R. Harris.) 

Ambulance': 

Boer, 3883, 12046. 

. . British. See Medical Services. 

(Witnesses : Sir F. Treves, Sir W- Wilson.) 


Ammunition: 

Additional allowance for shooting practice, 21839. 
Cavalry equipment, suggestion as to, 19299 (fxige 405). 
Change from Mark IV. before the war, 1329, 1368, 
1602, 1780. 

Cheap ammunition for rifle practice, use of, advo¬ 
cated, 20788.' ’ 


., , 1727, 8104, 8169, 8269, 8585, 8597. 

Manufacture of ammunition in Australia and 


Canada, 8293, 8449, 8503, 

Committee at Pretoria, Report as to effectiveness of 
different kinds of gun ammunition, 18536. 
Common shell, 16313, 16520, 16695, 17822, 18524, 
18533, 18545, 20864, 20889. 

Composition of various explosives, 20875. 

Cordite, 15472, 16111, 18616, 20868. 

Distribution in thp field, ammunition columns, etc., 
16974 (page 287),- 17816, 17.817, 17818. 18510/ 
18512, 20948., 

Expenditure of, in South. Africa, 13517.' 
ladysmith, stores at, 5757. ' 

hyddite, 15850, 15972 (page 240), 16109, 16134, 

* 1677*2, 16835, 18510. , - 

Composition of, 20875. '• 

Detonation of, prohibition qf. use of, a •ful¬ 
minate, 20864, 20872,. 20876. . ' 

• Experiments with, 20864, 20873. 

Shrapnel, 15850, 16313, 16635, 16695, 16831, 17822, 
18524, 18533,18545, 20797, 20864, 20867, 20889. 
Supplies: 

General observations as to, 186, 1329, 1389, 
1599, 1613, 1666, 7856, 7896, 10501, 16130, 
16927, 17917, 18496, 18512', 18517, 18628, 


AmntunitiQu- continued . 

(Witnesses: Mr. J . B. Atkins. Maj.-Gen. Roden 
Powell, Maj.-Gen. Barton, Gen. Brabaten, Sir H. 
Brackmlmry, Sir R. Btdler, Sir It'. Ruder, Col. 
Carr, Maj.-Gen. Coke, Sir H. E. Coliilt, Cd. 
Davidson, Lieut. Dawson, Sir F. W. Forestier- 
Walker, Sir J. French , Sir W. Gatacre, Lieut.-Cd. 
Godley, Cd. Haig, Sir Bruce Hamilton, Sir lan 
Hamilton, Sir R. Harris, Sir A. Hunter, Lord 
Kitchener, Sir 0. Knox , The H on. lied worth 
Lambton, Lord Lansdowne, Lieut.-Cd. Macbean , 
Sir G. H, Marshall, Lord Methuen. Lieut.-Col. 
Murray, Sir A. Noble, Maj.-Gen. O'Grady Haley, 
Maj.-Gen. Paget. Maj.-Gen, Plumer, Sir It, Pde- 
Carkv, Cd. Pole Fenton, Brig.-Gen. Rimington, 
Lord Roberts, SirH. M. Rundle, Sir F. W. Slopfard, 
Cd. Thorneycroft , Lord Tullibardine, Sir G. White, 
Sir Evelyn Wood.) 


Ammunition pouches and bandoliers, 189, 
10501, 15771, 15789, 15972 (page 239), 16361, 19146 
(page 394), 19215, 19557 (page 828).. 19668,110281 
(page 452'), 20782,-21853. 

(Witnesses:, Maj.-Gen. Barton, Cd. Carr, Sir H' 
Hildygrd, Maj.-Gen. Kehurich , Lord Kitchener, 
Cd- F. Macbean, Lord Roberts, Lord Tullibardine, 

' Sir C. Warren.’) ■ * * ’ : , 

Armoured trains, 13585, 17950/. 18047, 19820 '(page 
423X 19976, 19995. . 

(Witnesses : Ma j.-Gen. ■ Baden-Powell, Sir W. F. 
Butler. Maj.-Gen. Plumer •) 


Arms ; 

Australian Contingents, 8042, S071. 

Canadian Contingents, 8359, 8380, 8504. 

Cavalry and Mounted Infantry, arms for, ‘1250, 086i, 
6898, 6915, 69*23, 6949, 6978, 7035, 7293/ 7305, 
10,409, 12472, 12538, 12541, 12607, 12686, 13247, 
13250, 13281, 13293, 13881, 13941 (page 110), 
15850, 15972 (page 240), 17129 ( page 300), 17222, 
17228, 17230, 1%77, 20028, *20281 (page 453). 
Cavalry Scouts, arms for, suggestion as to, 19*299 
(page 405), 20281 (page 452). 

Colonial supplies, 8104, 8160, 8289, S585. 

Manufacture in Canada, S449, 8503, 8585. 

Government contract for rides, Sadi. 

Officers, arm ing wi th rifles, suggestion as to, 4.5683, 
Supplies and general equipment,mbservations'n^ to,' 
', 186, 1600, 4250, 7896, 13425/ 13542.- 
Yeomanry.’ See that title, sub-heading Equiqment. 
(See also Rifles. Bayonets, Lances, etc.) •' 


(Wihiectei : Maj.-Gen. Baden-Powell, Sir H''Bracken 
bury. Gen. Brabazon, Sir G. French, Sir j. French', 
Lieut-Col. Godley, Col. Haig, Sir 1. Hamilton, 
Sir H. Hildyard. Lord Kitchener, Sir C. -Knox, 
Lord Lovat, Lord Methuen, Mu j.-Gin. Maekinmpi, ■ 
■ \ Maj.-Gen. O'Grady Holy, Cd. Pde-Perti&ui Brig.- 
Gen. Rimington,ford Roberts, Sir F. W.'Slop*ford. 
Lord Tullibardine, 'Sir C. Warren, Sir Evelyn 
Wood.) V \ 


19146 (page 394), 19256, 19557 19676, 20864, 
20876. 


Manufacturers, supplies from : 

Elswick Company, 20635, 20857, 20907, 


Vickers, Sons,, and Maxim, *20932 and 
Appendix, pages 494, 495. 

Weight of nrojectile of 4 - 7 guns, 18560. 


'Army Board. See-War Office Organisation. 

Army Corps. See Army Organisation. 

Army Medical Corps. See Medical Services. 

Army Organisation: 

Adjutant-General’s Department and Qjuartmuaaler- 
General’s Department-, change in, 10447, 10532. 
(See also War Office Organisation.). 

Anny Corps: 

Composition of, and utility of; views as to; 5158, 
5231, 10362, 10661, 10723, 16974 (pinjc 289), 
r?077, 17812, 17317.' 








•gamsation— continued. 

Corps — continued. 

Expeditionary Forces, Organisation of. See 
'hat sub-heading .. 

Movement of Units, responsibility for, 18220. 
Statutory Regulations as to Mobilisation of an 
Army Corps, 21341, 21378. 

System under Mr. Stanhope’s Minutes of 1888 
and 1891. 894ft, 9197, 9470, 9472, 9505, 
10243, 10828, 13264, 13269, 13365, 18245, 
18246, 21419, 21423. 

Objects of military organisation as laid down 
by Minute of 1st June. 1891, 18245. 
System of 1901, 9198, 13365, 18241, 18245, 
18310, 19311, 20500, 20509, 21669, 21691, 
21710, 21722. 

Army Service Corps. See that title. 

Battalions: 

Linked Battalions, 4133, 8735, 10292, 10661, 
10667, 10688, 21313. 

Number of, increase of, 4133, 4241. 

Strength of, increase of, 21505, 21596. 

Cavalry. See that title. 

Certificate, annual, by Commander-in -Chief as to 
equipment and fitness of the Army for war, pro¬ 
posal as to, 8948, 9196, 9359,10821, 21446, 21572. 
Compulsory Military Service or Conscription, Ques¬ 
tion as to, 4697, 4702, 4745, 4785, 4819, 4847, 
4S92, 4953, 0204, 10377, 104103, 10661, 13941 
(page 199), 14073, 14100, 16858, 17724, 18254, 
18256, 18264, 1S272, 18306, 20611, 21339. 
Defective Organisation, effect of, on number of troops 
required for operations in South Africa, 15660,15662. 
Double Company System, suggestion as o, 14268. 
Effectives in England early in 1900, 4457. 

Efficiency and Numbers of the Army, 4203, 4338, 
10286, 10382, 10661, 13941 (page 108), 13953, 
14024, 14075, 14114, 14370, 14685, 16019, 
16590, 16667, 16820, 20536, 20605. 

Steps taken to increase efficiency between 1895 
and 1899, 21505. 

Expeditionary Forces, organisation of, 5135, 9217, 
9253, 10662, 10072, 21341. 

Expenditure on the Army, present amount and 
views as to possible increase or reduction, 13217. 

Foreign. Service: 

Battalions, batteries, etc., on foreign service to 
remain there permanently, suggestion as to, 
15852, 15921. . 

liability of Guards for. effect of on recruiting, 
16569. 

Strength available for, suggestion as to, 18245, 
18249, 18271, 18292, 18303.. 

(See aho sub heading Expeditionary Forces.) 
Imperial For ces, raising or location of in the Colonies, 
suggestion as to, 19S20 (page 424). 

Marines, increase of, suggestion as to, 19053. 
Mobilisation. See that title. 

Mounted Infantry. See that title. 

Non-effectives, 4135, 4205. 

Principle of organisation needed, 9470, 9505. 
Recruiting. See that title. 

Regulations for Home, India, and the Colonies, 
placing on one basis advocated, 16740, 15742, 
15852, 21020, 21032. 

Reserve. See that title. 

Roberts, Lord, general discussion of the subject, 
10661, 13247. 

Short Service System : 

Opposition on initiation of system, 21505. 

Value of proved by experience of the tn. , 
21334. 

Strength of the Anny : 

Army Corps. See that sub-heading. 

Force in South Africa at present time, 13364, 
13369, 13370. 

In 1902. 4620. 

In May 1903, 21793. 

Increase in between 1895 and 1899, 21505. 
Preparation® for the War. See that title, sub¬ 
heading Troops, 

Regiments, strength of at present time, 17691. 


Army Organisation— continued. 

Troops in South Africa during the war. 
title Military Operations, sub-heading Ade¬ 
quacy iu Point of Strength, etc. 

Wolseley, Lord, and Lord Lansdowne, Minutes by ; 
June, 1SS8, 8703. 

Relpy by Mr. Stanhope, 8704. 

14th February, 1896, 8714. 

22nd February, 1896, and Minutes by T/ord 
Lansdowne of 10th July and 5th December. 
1896, 21305, 21300, 21307. 

3rd November, 1897, and Minutes by Lord 
lansdowne. of 12th November, 2nd December, 
and 15th December, 21311. 

20th April, 1898, 8744. 

7th January, 1899, 21320. 

(Witriesset .* W. L. S. Amenj , Maj.-Gen. Baden 
Powell, Maj.dSen. Barton, Maj.-Gen, Brabazov , Air. 
Brodrick. Sir JR. BuUer, Col. Carr, Sir C.M. Clarke , 
Col. Clayton, Sir Coleridge Grove, Sir II. E. Cdvile , 
Sir A. Conan Doyle, Sir J. French-, Sir W. Gatacre, 
Col. Gcdley, Cd. Haig, Sir Bruce Hamilton , Sir Ian 
Hamilton, Sir II. Hildyard , Sir A. Hunter , Sir T. 
Kelly Kenny, Sir C. Knox, Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Lomt, Lord Methuen, Lieut.-Cd. Murray, 
Sir W. G. Nichdson, Maj.-Gen. Plumer, Sir R. 
Pde-Carew, Brig.-Gen. Rimingion, Lord Roberts, 
Maj.-Gen. Sahnond., Sir F. IV. Stopford, Sir C. 
Warren, Sir G. While, Lord Wdselcy.) 

Army Service Corps: 

Administration of, 2358, 3374, 34*24, 10501, 13181, 
17816. 

Arrival of in South Africa. effect of on situation, 
3420. 

Auxiliary branches of, formation advocated, 18329, 
Despatch of to South Africa, 13709. 

Food supplies for hospitals, 3630, 3077. 

Pay Corps Section, suggestion as to, 18838. 
Personnel, 2698, 3420, 3424, 3427, 1309, 13750. 

Iu peace, 2703. 

Increase advocated, 13750, 162G0, 17635, 18329, 
18425. 

Strength taken out 6th October, 2602, 272S, 
13709, 13750. 

Subsequent reinforcements, 2603. 

Transport, officers in charge of, 1S169. 

(Witnesses : Maj.-Gen. Barton, Sir C. M. Clarke. 
Col. Clayton, Sir F. W. Forestier- Walker, 
Sir C. Knox, Lieul.-Cd. Morgan, Cd. Mortimer. 
Sir IV. Nichdson, Sir W. D. Richardson, Lord 
Roberts, Sir W. Wilson.) 

Army Veterinary Department. See Veterinary 
Department. 

Artificers, skilled, supply of, 5386, 7446, 7566. 
Reserve of, needed, 5440. 

(Witnesses : Major Barrett, Cd. Crulchley, Maj.-Gen. 
Mackinnon.) 

Artillery: 

Australian Contingents, 8217, 10350, 18571. l«58l. 
Boers. See that title, sub-heading Military Strength 
and Armaments. 

Canadian Contingents, 8359, 8380, 8502, 17848, 
17950 (page 663), 17976, 17984, 17992, 18065, 
18116, 20010. 

City Imperial Volunteers, Battery attached to. 
See sub-heading Flaw ick Battery, 
lasses, range, effectiveness, and mobility of guns, 
1254, 1341, 1385, 1671, 1739, 1752, 1773, 
1784, 4249, 6829, 9268, 10183, 10564, 
10578, 10609, 13941 (page 111), 14339, 

14654, 15850, 15972. (. page 240), 16103, 
16129, 10308, 16519, 16614, 16635 16693, 
16700, 16772, 16830, 16974 (page 268), 

17043, 17129. 17371, 17537, 17043, 17925, 
17928, 17930, 17935, 18061, 18493, 18567, 
16628, 18629, 18646, 191*25, 19820 (page 
424), 19864, 19911, 1.9073, 20796. 20827, 
20S95, 20900, 20941. 

Colts, 12766, 16139. 

Elsvick Battery. See that subinading. 

Future Armament, proposals as to, 10564, 
10600. 16503, 18556, 16613. 

Galloping Gun, 6832, 12500, 16140. 
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ige, effectiveness, and mobility of guns— 


Horse Artillery and Field Artillery, relative 
value of, 10565, 13941 (page ill), 13984, 
13986, 14083, 14183, 14384, 17129 (page 
302), 17371, 17643, 17932, 17935, 18497, 
13506, 18519, 18628, 1S630, 18638, 

18643, 20941, 20942, 215Q5. 

Future Armament, proposals as to, 18556, 
18613. 

Howitzers, 1680, 14654, 15850, 15972 (page 
240), 16635,16693,18510, 18551,18560,18628, 
19134. 

Limit of range of guns used in South Africa, 
18612. 

Limitation of classes advocated in consideration 
of difficulties as to distribution of ammunition 
in the field, 18510. 

Machine Guns generally, 16974 ( page 288), 
17057, 17129 (page 302). 

Maxims 6829,12766, 14343, 16139, 20021, 20281 
(page 453), 20386, 20390. 

Naval Brigade. See that sub-heading. 

Pom-poms, 13S7, 1687, 1700, 1745, 9270, 10584, 
14:140, 17058, 17129 (page 302), 18067, 18111, 
18504,18517,18521, 10976, 20021,20281 ( page 
453), 20389, 20939. 

ifickcrs-Maxims, 1739, 16974 (page 288), 18628. 

Colonial, 6830. 

(See also sub-headings Australian, Canadian, 
and New Zealand.) 

Despatch, early, of Field and Horse Artillery in 
over-sea campaigns, advocated, l7l66, 18617. 

Elswiek Battery, 1773, 7479, 7570, 7586, 10611, 
16428, 16433, 16520, 20847, 20852, 20853, 20885, 
20892. 

. Equipment, 17129 ( page 301), 17933, 18571. 

Field Glasses and Telescopes, 18072, 20646. 

Erosion of guns, 10592,18614. 

Field Artillery drill, reform advocated, 16974 ( page 
288). 

Field Firing at Home, 1674. 

Ranges for, 4342, 4358, 4360, 18600, 18628, 
18647, 18693. 

.Foreign Nations, adoption of heavy guns by,.question 
' as to, 18597. 

(See also France and Germany, sub-heading 

Artillery.) 

Frontier Force, 17950, 1S047, 18061, 19820. 

Fuses, 1679, 10574, 18612. 

Heating of guns in quick firing, 20951. 

Horses with Artillery, 17129 (page 30l), 17617, 
18594, 18617. 

Marching with Cavalry, difficulties as to, 18628, 
18G60, 18698. 

Kimberley, Artillery in, 13688, 13697. 

Ladysmith, Artillery in, 13592, 14654, 14824, 14838 
(pages 155, 156) (see also sub-heading Naval 
Brigade). 

Mafeking, artillery in, 19820 (pages 423, 424 > 425), 
19868, 19878, 19911. 

.Manoeuvres, employment of Artillery at, 20215. 

Militia, 5278. 

Naval Brigades, Services of, during the War, 16979 . 

Ammunition.: 

Common shell and shrapnel, 19065, 19130. 

Cordite, 19058, 19080, 19082, 19119, 19128. 

Lyddite, 19065, 19130. 

Supply of ammunition and regulations 
as to amount to be expended, 19113. 

Arrival of Naval Brigade at Indysmith, 1Q0&8. 

Assistance offered to Military by Naval 
Authorities, 18978, 18986, 19003. 

2ffectiveneas of guns and quality of gunnery, 
M656, 14707 (page 148), 14814, 14824, 14838 
(page 154), 14930, 15471, 15472, 15850, 

15972 (me 240), 16105, 16129, 16308, 16322, 
16525, 16530, 16614, 16617, 16635, 16743, 
16845, 16974 (me 288), 17046, 17090, 17540, 
18510, 18562, 18564, 19056, 19000, 19079, 
19099, 19111, 19112, 19122, 20871, 20882. 

Engineer officers with Naval Brigade, services 
rendered by, 19135. 

6719k 


Artillery — continued. 

Naval Brigades, Services of, during the War— con¬ 
tinued. 

Erosion of guns, and replacement'by new guns, 
19057. 

Fuses, 19064, 19129, 20882. 

List of guns and anmnmition supplied by naval 
authorities during the war, 190L4. 

List of small guns sent to General Officer Com¬ 
manding at the Cape, 18983. 

Loss of 7-pounder muzzle-loading guns, 10015. 
Men: 

Composition of brigade, 19140. 

Quality of men, 19134. 

Officers: 

Number of, 19099. 

Qualities, 19134. 

Position of Naval Brigade with regard to military 
garrison in Ladysmith, 19117. 

Principle of landing a Naval Brigade to assist 
in military operations, 19136. 

Reinforcements from Home, 19009. 

Spion Kop, 15850. 

Strength of force taken up to Ladysmith, l909w. 
Telescopic sights to guns, 19067. 

Total number of men landed, 19013. 

New Zealand Contingents, S606, 18571. 

Number of guns in a battery, 18598. 

Organisation of Artillery, recent changes in, i860t>. 
Personnel: 

Drafts to South Africa* 18586* 

Men : 

Drivers, shortage of, 4157, 4330. 

Promotion and prospects, 18586. 

Qualities and Training, 13941 (pa^e 111), 
14242, 14358, 17616, 18571, 18586, 
18595, 18600, 18628,. 18676, 18683. 
Period required for training, 18690. 
Reservists, 18689. j 

Officers: 

Position with regard to Divisional Staff, 
18628, 16666, 18698. 

Promotions and prospects, 18589, 18628, 
18676. 

Qualities and training, 13941 (page HI), 
14217, 142S5, 17527, 17599, 17616, 18571, 
18578, 18589, 18595, 1&600, 18628, 19146 
(page 393), 19180. 

Supply of, 4129, 18589. 

Statement as -to personnel employed in South 
Africa from 1890 to 1902, 1S571. 

Ranges for field firing. See sub-heading , Field 
firing at home. 

Ranges for proving guns (Vickers, Son, and Maxim 
and Elswiek firms), 20933. 

Supplies: 

In South Africa before the war, 13539, 13546, 
13592, 13640, 13688, 13692. 

Manufacturers, supplies from : 

Arrangements as to, suggestion as to 
purchases in peace time, 9281, 20849, 
20861, 20898, 20907, 20922, 20938, and 
page 494 (Vol. II). 

Powers of production : 

Elswiek Company, 20856, 20857. 
Vickers, Son, and Maxim, pages 494, 
495 (Vol IT). 

Prices charged and cost of production, 
Government factories and private firms 
compared, 20929, 20945, 20946. 
•Purchases during the war: 

Abroad, 8709. 

In England, 8812: 

Elswiek firm, 20835. 

Vickers, Son, and Maxim, page 
495 (Vol. II.) 

Reserves, exhaustion of and provision of fresh 
supplies, 1599, 1630/ 1666, 1732, 1748, 
1755, 20835, 20846. 

Expenditure, inadequate for many years, 
resulting in deficiency in reserves, 21325, 
Memorandum by Lord Lunsdowne on, 21280’ 
Pr 
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ili$ry-~ continued, • ■ • 

Supplies— continued. 

Reserves, <fcc.— continued. 

Question aa to 'whether it would be better 
to have greater facilities for making in 
emergency any type of gun, 21590. 
.Responsibility for efficiency of, 10606. 

Sufficiency and adequacy of supplies, general 
observations as to, 186, 1254, 1593, 1599, 
1671, 1739, 1752,1734, 1811, 5513, 6820,7856, 
7896, 14159, 14183, 16750, 18628. 

Tactics, 10565, 13248, 13941 (page 111), 15850, 
1597-2 (page 240), 16974 (pages 565, 666). 
17375, 17816, 17821, 17927, 18524. 185-29. 
18553, 18596, 18628, 18698, 18702, 18706, 
19299 (page 403), 20021, 20802. 

Signals for concentration of fire, 18628, 18705. 
Thomcycmft’s Horse, 12584, 

Traction engines or motor cars, use of for heavy 

S s in the field proposed, 14676, 18563. 
teer Force, 5648. 

Wolsclcy, Lord, proposals by, to increase Field 
Artillery, 8749. 

Yeomanry, Imperial, 6829. 

(Witnesses: Mr. J. B. Atkins, Maj.-Gen. Baden- 
Powell, Mdi.Gen. Barton, Sir H. Brackenbury, 
Sir It. Bullet, Sir W. Butler, Col. Carr , Maj.-Gen. 
Colce, Sir H. E. Cdvile, Col. Davidson, Lieut. 
Dawson., Sir F. W. Forestier-Walker, Sir G. French, 
Sir J. French, Sir W. Galacrc, Ue.nt.~Cd. Godley , 
Col. Haig, Sir Bruce Hamilton, Sir lan Hamilton , 
Sir R. Harris, Sir A. Hunter, Lord Kitchener, 
Sir C. Knox, the Hon. Hcduiorth Lambtrm, Lord 
I/msdoivne, Ueut.-Col. Maclean, Sir G. H. Mar¬ 
shall. Lord Methuen, Lieut.Col. Murray, Sir a. 
Noble, Maj.-Gen. O'Gr&dy Holy , Maj.Gen. Papet, 
Maj.-Gen. Plurncr, Sir, R. Pole-Carew, Cd. Pole 
Penton, Brig. -Gen. Rimington, Lord Roberts , Sir 
H. M. Rundle, Sir F. IF. Stopford, Cd. T homey- 
‘ croft, Lord TuUibardine, Sir G. While, Sir Evelyn. 

. . \ Wood.) >\ 

Australia: F 

Ammunition and arms: 

Manufacture ih Australia, 8293. 

War Office supply, 8104, 8169, 8289. 

China, Australian "Contingent for service in, 8210. 
Commonwealth Government, Military expediture of. 
8255. 

Contingents for service in South Atrica, 8109. 

First contingent, raising and organisation of. 
8030, 8039, 8055. 

, . Date of leaving for South Africa, 8028, 8043. 

Decision of Imperial Authorities as to 
character of force, pay, transport, etc., 
8033. 

Equipment, 8040, 8047, 8068. 
v Expenses, how defrayed, 8033, 8047. 

* Men, sources from which drawn, 8080. 

Pay, 8142. 

Strength of, 8030, 8049. 

‘ ' .Second contingent, raising and organisation of, 

Date of leaving for South Africa, 8058,8063. 
Equipment, 8058, 8068. 

Men, sources from which drawn, 8082. 

Pay, 814-2. 

Strength of, 8061, 8065. 

‘ Transport by sea, 8062. 

Third contingent, raising and organisation of, 

8089. 

Date of sailing, 8090, 8092. 

* ‘ Equipment, 8094, 

Expenses, how defrayed, 8092. 

Strength of, 8090. 

Transport" by sea, 8091. 

New South Wales Lancers, 8043, 8195, 12323. 

Composition of Contingents, and sources from 
which drawn, 8076. 

Cost of Contingents, 8257. . . 

Dates of sailing, after Third Contingent, 809/. 

I Drafts sent out, 3100. 



Australia—™^’*)# 

^Contingents— continued. 

, Equipment of Contingents generally, 8041, 80(57. 
8094. 

Anns and ammunition, 8071, 12702, 12791. 

' Artillery,'8217, JQ35Q, 18571, 18581, 

Horses, provision, 8(5^0, 8204,' 8218, 8236, 829,. 

1278S, 13052, 13056, 13065-,, 13094. 

Medical examination of men, 8182’. 

Medical unit, 3743, 3756, 3761, 8235, 10347. 

Ambulance carts, 3889,17379, 19533, 19537. 
Officers, 8071, 8085, 8088, 8238, 19547. 

Relations with Imperial officers, 20807, 
2082-2, 

Pay, 8142, 8166, 12323, 20739. 

Qualitv of men, and classes from which drawn, 
v >185, S20S, 14038, 14049, 16587, 16624, 
i7590, 17681, 17729, 17976, 18044, 18115, 
20011, 20351. 

Riding and horsemanship, 8301, 8327,12707, 
12776, 13941 (page 110), 14038, 17594* 
17682. 18044. 

Strength of, 8044. 

Total for whole war, 8048. 

Suggestions as to Colonial Contingents made in 
1699, and replies of Imperial authorities 
thereto, 8019, 8297. 

Telegram of acceptance, 8033. 

Transport, by sea, 2898, 2908, 8062. 8091. 

Militia, Volunteers, and Regulars, existing forces, 
8273, 8283, 14462. . . 

Scheme for Colonial Reserve for Imperial Service, 
8129, 8523. 

Cost per man, estimate of, 8136. 

Federal Parliament, attitude of, 8265. 

Homes, provision, 8177. 

Imperial Government and Colonial Government, 
respective rights of, and obligations, as to 
expenses, 8259, 8286. 

Number of men available, estimate of, 8170. 
Officers. 8174, 8239. 

Pay, 8137. 8173, 8258, 8263, 8287. 

Selection of officers and men, 8174. 

Scottish Horse for service during the war, raised by 
Lord TuUibardine. See Scottish Horse. 

Scottish Horse Volunteer Corps, future organisation, 
project for by Lord TuUibardine, 20281 (page 
454), 20398. • , . 

Training of Australians as Cavalry, and arrmng with 
sword,, views as to, 17243, 20281 (pages 453. 154), 
20372. 

(Witnesses: Sir J. Adye, Maj.-Gen. Baden-PoweU, 
Col. Deane, Sir G. French.. Sir J. French, Cd. 
Haig, Sir A. Hunter, Sir C. Knox, Maj.-Gen. 
Plumer, Brig.-Gp}- Rimington , Lord Robert*, 
Lord TuUibardine.) 

Austrian. Army, 1674, 1680, 5527,^5534; 5034. 
(Witnesses: Sir 11. BmtkaUwy, Sir Howard 
Vincent.) . V 

Auxiliary Forces, see tides Colonial Forces, Militia, 
Volunteer.", 'Yeomanry, and War Office, sub¬ 
heading Auxiliary Forced, 

Balling troughs, 3541. \ 

(Witnesses: Mr. J. B. AtkinsfSir ' D^Richardson.) 

Balloons, 2095. 20820. v 

(Witness : Sit Elliott- Wood.) 

Barracks, 2132V 


(Witness: Lor^jansdou'ueQ ' • 

Bayonets, 12462.320^, N 12607, 12686, 12702, 13294 
13883, 14426, 14450', 17232. 19476, 19527, 19944, 
20032, 20038, - 2028 ljpage 453), 2(3*370,, 20374. 
(Witnesses: MaA.Gen.' Baden.-Powell, Sir j. French* 
l.ient.-Cd. • (jodley, Cd. Haig, Sir tan Hamilton, 
Loul Methuen,- Drig. : Qen. Rimington, Lord Rderts, 
CdsThorncycraf. Lord TuUHardine.) 
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ASiS^e>f standing army, 13,389. 

.Vj^nWin England and on the Continent, 21,195. 
Ambulance wagons, 3885, 12,04b. 

Ai-ituae of, before outbreak of the war: 

Butler, Sir views as to, 13,499, 13,60o, 
13,508, 13,504, lo,o'/d, l3,obo, 13,586, 13,589, 
i3,699, 15,61U. 

Extreme Dopper Party, 13,603. 

Orange Free State. See that sub-heading. 
Probable disinclination lor war if large number 
of troops had been stationed in South Africa 
in Juno 1899, 13,789. 

Preparations for the war. See sub-heading 
ilitary Strength and Armaments, prepara¬ 
tions for War, etc. 

Bandoliers, 16,364. 

Coni and Boers, question as to combination 
between, 13,576. 

Butha, General Chris., negotiations with as to sur¬ 
render, 13,127 (page 54;, 14,963 (page 185), 15,467. 
Botha, General Louis, negotiations with, as to sur¬ 
render, 13,127 (page 57), and Appendix to-day’s 
evidence. 

Discipline, absence of, and lack of vigour in attack 
and pursuit, 13,869, 13,873, 13,879, 13,886, 13,941 
(page 109), 16,382, 16,974 (page 288). 
Entrenching and Cover: 

Foreign officer in charge of entrenchments, 
siege of Mafeking, 19,970. 

Kaffirs employed in entrenching, 16,006, 16,616. 
Quality as to, 10,442, 14,223, 16,219, 16,600, 
16,772, 16,923, 16,924, 17,899, 19,761, 19,820 
(page 425), 19,969, 20,215. 

Tools for entrenching, 16,004. 

Foreign. Legion, quality as to shooting and cover, 
10,593. 

Franchise question at Bloemfontein. Conference, 
13,631. 

Geneva Cross, recognition by, 12,630. 

Horses, 19,419,19,428, 20,518, 20,519. 

Intelligence, knowledge of ground and resourceful¬ 
ness, 10,442, 17,468, 17,469, 19,146 (page 394), 
19,204, 20,535, 20,803, 20,812. 

Interception of messages by, 13,361. 

Military strength and arm aments, preparations for 
war, etc., 254 , 495, 498, 584, 588, 590, 610, 
639, 700, 5100, 5163, 8701. 10,243, 13,428, 
13,557, 13,581, J.3,586, 18,962, 19,998, 20,000, 
20,015, 21,079, 21,104, 21,198, 21,215, 21,291, 
21,356, 21,364. 

Ammunition, 507, 10,009, 13,657, 16,797, 
19,123, 20,797, 20,799. 

Artillery, purchase and use of, 504, 614, 639. 701, 
1250, 1386, 1674, 1680, 1687, 1691, 1741, 
1753, 5102, 9263, 10,595, 13,557, i4,084, 
14,654, 14,659, 14,674, 14,820, 14,838 
(page 156), 15,660, 15,850, 16,323, 

16,519, 16,614. 16,635, 16,772, 16,795, 

16.831, 16,974 (page 288), 17(043, 17,047, 
17,537, 17,544, 18,523. 18,549, 18,562, 

18,596, 19,102, 19,123, 19.820 (page 424), 
19,903, 19,993, 20.000, 20,015, 20,387, 

20,803, 20,829, 20.942*, 20,943, 21,365, 

21,853, 21,009, 21,912. 

Captured British guns, use of, 18,612, 

18,494. 

Contraband of war, ammunition and 
Artillery supplies by Bhip, 19,030, 
19,086. 

Pom-poms, 18,517, 19,907, 19,912, 19,820 
(page 424), 19,907, 19,912, 20,016, 20,939. 
Range of guns, 14,084, 15,471, 18,493, 
18,522, 20,855. 

Weight and mobility of Long Tom, 20,854. 
Fighting value and staying power in the 
field, underestimate of, 21,108, 21,347. 

Mobility, 14,707 (pages 145, 146, 148), 14,747, 
15,660, 16,229, 16,974 (page 288), 17,367, 
17,564, 17,585. 

Numbers in the field, estimates of, 256, 499, 

699, 610, 640, 10,183, 14,963 (pages 145, 

171, 172, 173, 175, 177, 180, 183, 184), 
17,366, 20,421, 21,104. 

Frontier force and siege of Mafoking, 
number of Boers contained by, 17,950, 
19.820 (pace 424), 10,899. 

Ladysmith, siege of, number of Boers con¬ 
tained bv, 14,707 (pages 145, 146, 148), 
14,747. 14.838 (pages 155, 156), 14,896 
(pages 163, 164), 14,897, 14,920. 


Boers —con u ?< ued. 

Orange Free Stare: 

Attitude of, and its effect upon British Mili tary 
preparations, 13,692, 14,963 (pages 169, 
170, 171), 15,005, 15,036, 15,041, 15,088, 
21,118, 21,201. 

Minute of 24th September 1899, as tu, 
14,963 (page 170), 15,005. 

Minute of 25th September 1899, as to, 

21 , 122 . ’ 

views as t0j 14,963 {page 

of Gom ®aadoes after surrender, 

17,657. 

Prisoners, 9772, 9869, 9948, 13,762, 19,016 
Privateers, untrue reports as to, 19,035. 

of the war in South Africa, 13,388, 

13,613. 

Rifles, 16,327,16,614, 16,974 (page 288), 20,781. 
Shooting: 

Manner of shooting in a charge, 14,451, 17,582 
Quality as to, 5241, 6859, 10,426, 12,435, 12,438 
^>585, 15,483, 15,660, 15,698, 15,982' 

to, 440, 16,772,16,794, 16,988, 17,477 
17.-747, 17,879, 17,993, 19,197' 19,593 
19,762, 20,609, 21,853, 21,948. 

South African constabulary, Boers in, 20,003. 
Supplies, equipment, etc. : 

Artillery, etc. See sub-heading Military- 
strength and armaments. 

Condition as to, on outbreak of the war, 20.426. 
1JHW6 ■ ^ War ‘ fitopr,age of ’ l 0 .022, 10,030, 

Purchase of food supplies, 3382, 3504. 

Telegraph system adopted by, 20,455, 20,462. 
Telegraph system damaged by, 18,727. 

Telescopes and Zeiss glasses, use of, 12,449 20 647 
Transport : 

Condition as to, on outbreak of the war, 20,426 
Mule and ox transport, 3505, 3516. 

White flag, use of, 19,113, 19.127. 

(Witnesses : Mr. L. Amery, Mr. J. B. Atkins, Cd. 
dlthton, Sir J. Ardaah, Maj.-Gen.- Baden-Poue/l. 
Maj.-Gen. Barton, Sir R. Bnller, Sir W. Butler, 
Col. Can, Maj.-Gen . Coke, Sir H. E. Ccivile. Col. 
Crabbe, Lieut. Daws/m, Sir A. C. Doyle Sir F. H . 

F orestier-Walker, Sir J. D. French , Sir W F 
Gatacre, Cd. Haig, Sir B. Hamilton, Sir J. 
Hamilton,, Sir R. Harris, Sir H. HUdyard, 
Brevet-Col, Hippidcy , Sir A. Hunter. Maj.-Gen. 

A ekeimch. Sir T. Kelly-Kenny, Sir C. Knox, 
Hon. H. lambton. Lord Lansctoumc, Lord Lovat 
Lieut-Cd. F. Macbean . Sir G. It. Marshall, 
Lord Methuen , Sir A. Noble . Mai.-Gen. I'aget. 
Maj.-Gen. Rlvmer, SirR. Pdc-Gareuh lard Roberts, 
Licut.-Col. Robertson., Sir H. Bundle. Sir F. IF. 
Stop ford. Sir C. Warren, Sir G. While, Sir IT 
Wilson, Lord Wdseley.) 

Boots : 

Allowance of, 1624, 19,635. 

Auxiliary Forces, equipment, suggestion as to, by 
Lord Tullibardine, 20,281 (page 452). 

Quality, patterns, etc., 1622, 1666, 1788, 10,501. 
10,548, 16,974 (pages 286, 288), 16.987, 
17,113, 17,462, 19,146 (page 394), 19,219, 
19,557, 19,615. ' 

Canadian Contingents, 8500, 17,119, 19,235 
City Imperial Volunteers, 7383, 7476, 7649, 
7581. ’ 

Oolonml-made, comparison with English-made, 

India, shoes from, 19,557, 19,616. 

Shoe-cases, 20,736. 

( Witnesses: Sir II. Brackenbury, Cd. Carr, Sir H. 
Cdmle, Sir B. Hamilton, Lievt.-Cd. F. Macbean, 
Maj.-Gen. Mackinnm. Maj.-Gen. O'Grady Holy 
Lord Roberts, CoL Thomeycroft.) 


c. 

Camps: 

Convalescent Camps, 3954, 3956, 11852, 11916 
Equipment, 1600, 1666. 

Sanitation. See Medical Services, suo -heading Sanita- 
tion. 

(Witnesses; Sir H. Brackenbury, Cdon el Gubldn i 
Mr. A. D. Fripp.) * 
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Anna, ammunition, and artillery : 

Contingents, Artillery with. See sub-heading 
Contingents—Equipment. 

Manufacture in Canada, 8293, 8449, 8503, 8o85. 

Government contract for rifles, 8507. 

Reserves of, 8597. 

War Office supply, 8585. 

Canadian Mounted Police, 8308, 8462, 8464. 

Coal supply for Navy from Canada, question as to, 
8579. 

Compulsory service, Law as to, 8435, 8439. 

Contingents for service in South Africa, 8343. 

First contingent, raising find organisation or, 
8348. 

Casualties, 8363. , , 

Character and composition of force, 8350. 

Date of sailing, 8359. 

Drafts as reinforcements, 8361. 

Equipment, 8357. 

Arras find ammunition, 8359. 

Expenses, how defrayed, 8382, 8412. 

Fay, 8384. 

Period of service, 8365, 8374. , • 

Strength of, 8356. 

Training in South Africa, 8423. 

Second contingent (Canadian Mounted ftities, 
First Regiment), raising and organisa¬ 
tion of, S376. 

Casualties, 8381. 

Character and composition of force, 8370, 

8379. 

and ammunition, 8380, 

8382. 

Expenses, how defrayed, 8382, 8412. 

Pay, 8384. 

Period of service, 8381. 

Strength of, 8377. , , 

South African Constabulary. See that sub-haul- 

Strathcona's Horse, raising of, 8390. 

Casualties, 8399. 

Composition of force, 8390. 

Date of sailing, 8399. 

Draft as reinforcement, 8594. 

, , Equipment., 8397. - 

' • Expenses, how defrayed, 8396, 8412. 

Officers, 15579. 

Quality <of men, 12574, 15480,16635,16680, 
16768, 17591, 17729, 17733. 

Third contingent (Canadian Mounted Rifles, 
2nd Regiment), raising and organisation 

Casual! ks, * composition of force, equipment, 
etc., 8411. 

Expenses, how defrayed, 2412. 

Field Hospital, 8416. 

Men who had served in iat and 2nd con¬ 
tingents joining, 8419. 

Fourth ^ontiifgent, raising and organisation of, 
Composition, strength, equipment, etc., 

Expenses, how defrayed, 842(1 
War gratuity not granted, 8421. 

Decision of Home.Government ^ c ^ cter 
of troops, pay, transport, etc., 8059, how. 

??S4.Tdb2. 17 i&, 

Clotitog, mJ especially boots, quality of, 
8600, 17,119, 10,235. 

Worses for Contingents, provision of, 8582. 
Cost of, 8388. 

Militia, men drawn from, 8427. 

SS, U.571, 18,577. 

^hHy Sf Tme°’. 7 M98. 13 567 15.7M 15,731, 
16,624, 17,117, 17,246, 17,720, 17,733. 
Railway Bridges, reconstruction, 13,355. 
Strength, total, 8421, 8546. 

Transport by sea, 8380 


H ° rS p«rehs.se of, 12,877, 12,976; and lUitum 
handed in by Sir C. Mi Clarke, 12,919. 

Quality of, 8335, 8559, 12,581, 15,554, 15,785. 
Remount Depfits for Imperial Service, question 
as to, 8579. 

Imperial Forces in Canada, 8452. 

India, Troops to and from, sending by way r-r 
Canada advocated, 15,949. ,, 

Interchange of battalions between Canada and home- 

Hoop., soggostloo 

M“i»V^r'aJd iSuSpM,, 8416, 8457. 
Ambulance carts, 3824. 

Nurses, 1.1,140. 

Militia: 

Allowance; 8519. 

Medical Units. 8458. 

Mounted Rifles, increase m number of, 8493. 
Officers, training, 8444, 8549. 

Quality of men, 8488. 

Strength of, 8424, 8460 
Terms of enlistment, 8430, 8433. 

Training, 8429, 8487. 

Officers, training, at Royal Military College, Kings¬ 
town, 8466. 

Permanent Dominion Force, »4t>0. 

that of lUgoiaa 

Strength of force, 8424, 8480. 

Officers: 

Appointment of, 8595. 

Number of. 8592. 

Training, 8594. 

Pay, 8513. 

Quality of Men, 8485- 
Strength of, 8424, 8480. 

Quality of Canadians generally : 

Physique, 8498. . 

Riding and horsemaetorslup, 8oH7. 

Shooting, 8495. 

Scheme for proriding Canadian Reserve, 8434, 8526. 
Compulsory Service under Militia Act advo¬ 
cated, 8435, 8528. 

Officers, 8548. , . > 

Pay or additional inducements not to be- 
granted, 8532. 

Strength of, estimate of, 8531, 8540. 

Scottish Horse, for service in South Africa, nrrnuge- 
ments for recruiting not carried out, 20,28 a (pago- 
447), 20,305, 20,412. . . . . . 

Scottish Horse Volunteer Corps raising^der loca, 
conditions, project for by Lord Tullibardim-, 
20,281 (page 454). , • • 

South African Constabulary, recruiting for ra- 
Canada, 8401. . 

Casualties, 8406. 

Equipment, strength, etc., 8402. 

Expenses, how defrayed, 8405. 

Pay, 8407. 

Terms of enlistment, 840a , 

Supplies of flour and other provisions from Canada,, 
question as to, 8576. 

(Witnesses: Maj.-Gen. Badcn-rowell, Sir B. BulUr y 
Sir H. E. Colvilc, Sir G. French, SirJ. D. French, 
Lord Methuen, Maj.-Gen. O'Grady Maly, Svr 
F. W. Stopford, Sir C. Warren.) 

Canteens. - Field Canteens, provision in South 
Africa, 18,432. 

( Witness: Lieut.-Col. Morgan). 

Capo Town, Disembarkation at, 2685,13,706,13,712 . 

Demurrage Charges, 9916, 9965. 

Method adopted, general account of, 989i, 99t*, 
9971. 9994. 

Port Dues, 3540. 9982, 10,002 

Protection of Cape Town, Naval arrangements as 

Store shi^ difficulties as to, 2402, 2498,2530, 2886, 
3530, 3537, 9909, 9965, 10,504, 18,423. 

( Witnesses: Sir E. Chichester, SirC.Clarlp \ 

{ Cowans. Sir F. W. 

Lieut.-Cd. Morgan, Sir IF. D. Richardson, Lord 
Roberts.) 
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Stock: 

. contracts, arrangement as to, 5817, 18,375. 

, ling of, by South African Colonials, and sug¬ 
gestion as to special organisation to take charge 
of, 18,444. 

[Witnesses: Licut.-CoL Morgan, Sir W. D. Ward.) 

Carbines, uso of, views as to, 6863, 6868, 6044. 
12,684, 12,774, 16,635 (page 523), 19,509, 19,299 
(page 403), 19,473, 19,509, 20,381. 

Quality of carbines, 15,850, 17,129 (page 300). 

{Witnesses: Maj.-Gen. BraJ.azm, Sir J. French, Col. 
Haig, Brig.-Gen. Rimington, Sir F. W. iStopford, 
Lord Tullibardine, Sir C. Warren.) 

Carrington’s Force, supplies to, 3489. 

(IV it ness: Sir W. D. Richardson.) 

Cavalry; 

Arms and UBe of in modern warfare, 4249, 6861, 
6808, 6905, 6915, 6949, 6960, 6969, 6978, 7035, 
7050, 7293, 7305,' 10,409, 12,641, 12,686, 12,727, 
13,247, 13,250, 13,281, 13,88 L, 13,941 (page 101), 
14,707 (page 283), 15,660, 15,850, 15,972 (page 
240), 16,116, 16,635, 16,772, 17,240, 17,376, 
17,580, 19,299 (page 403), 19,468, 19,502, 19,536, 
19,820 (page 425), 19,938, 19,943, 20,281 (page 
453), 20,533. 

Artillery with cavalry: 

Horses, difficulties as to, 18,628, 18,660,18,698. 

Use of artillery with cavalry, question as to, 
17,375. 

Delay in sending out, question as to, 16,760. 

Decision as to mounted troops in early stages of 
the war, 602, 8030, 8039, 8297, 8350, 8601, 
14,955, 15,277, 21,137, 21,138. 

Despatch before infantry in over-sea expeditions 
advocated, 17,129 (page 300), 17,164. 

Efficiency of impaired in South Africa by appro¬ 
priation of horses for Mounted Infantry, 19,299 
(page 402). 19,375, 19,337. 

Engineers, mounted, with Cavalry Brigade, 17,129 
(page 302), 17,352, 10,293 (page 403). 

Equipment, general, 4249, 6861, 6880, 16,972 (page 
239), 17,128 (page 588). 17,612, 10,290 (pages 403. 
404, 405), 19,448, 19,985, 20,281 (pages 452, 453), 
20,381. " 

Transport for carrying portions of equipment 
See sub-heading Transport. 

Ladysmith detention of cavalry in, 14,797, 14,838 
(page 156), 14,963 (page 172), 15,135, 15,162, 
16,196, 19,138. 

Manoeuvring areas. See that title. 

Medical light transport for accompanying cavalry 
columns, absence of, 12,055. 

Officers: 

Selection, 13,941 (page 1101 

Shortage of, 4325, 4594. 

Training, 19,299 (paces 404. 405), 19,334. 

Organisation: 

Defects in previously to, and in earlier stages 
of the War, 19,299 (page 402), 19,342. 

Arm^iCorps system, organisation under, 

Depfit reserve squadrons in the field, organisa¬ 
tion advocated, 17,129 (pace 300), 19,299 (pace 
402). 

March on Kimberley, organisation during, 

See also sub-heading Arms, and Use of. 

Qualities shown during the war bv, 13,941 (pages 
107, 108, 109, 112, 205),' 14,216, 14,221, 
15,660, 15,677. 15,695, 15,697, 17,129 (pages 
300, 301), 17,205, 17,599, 19,229 (page 402), 
10,430. ' 

Esprit de corps and the regimental system, 
19,299 (page 402), 19,436, 19,549. 

Reservists, Quality and weight of, 17,129 (page 
301), 17,253, 19,299 (pages 402, 405), 19,430, 
19,433. 

Scouting, see that title. 

Strength of, deficiency in, at. certain stages of the 
war, 14,150, 14/170, 14,182, 14,184. 14,963 (pages 
331, 332), 15.095, 15,275, 16,974 (page 285) 
16,975, 16,981, 16,985, 17,1&9, 17,162 


Cavalry —continued. 

Training, 13,941 (page 110), 13,957, 17,129 (. 
301), 17.236, 19,299 (page 404), 19,4< 
19.481, 19,488. 19,820 (page 425), 18.940. 
20,215 (page 892). 

Period necessary, 19,484. 

Transport with Cavalrv, 6964, 6991, 17,129 (page 
301), 17,194, 19,299 (pages 403, 404), 19,444, 
19,456. 

Weight of Cavalry soldier, 19,299 (page 405), 
19,462. 

( Witnesses: Mr. Amery, Maj.-Gen. Baden-Powell, 
Maj.-Gen. Urabazon , Maj.-Gcn. Coke, Sir IT. E. 
Colvik, Sir J. I), French, Col. Haig, Sir B. 
Hamilton, Sir I. Hamilton, Sir H. Hildyard, 
Sir T. Keliy-Kenny , Sir C. Krurx, Lord Methuen , 
Brig.-Gen. Rimington, Lord Roberts, Lord Scar¬ 
brough , Sir F. W. Stopford, Sir F. Treves, 
Lord Tullibardine, Sir C. Warren, Sir G. White, 
Sir Evelyn Wood.) 

City Imperial Volunteers, raising and organisa¬ 
tion of, 5287, 5292, 5453, 7364, 7634: 

Ambulance, 7407. 

Artificers, shortage of, 7446, 7566. 

Bicycles, use of, 20,815. 

Civilian workmen to help with guns, 7486, 7564. 

Complete regiment, raising as, advantage of, 7409. 

Composition of regiment—Artillery, Mounted In¬ 
fantry, and Infantry, 7392. 

Cooks, deficiency in, 7443, 7522. 

Date of leaving England, 7390. 

Date of return, 7406, 7492. 

Drill, previous experience as to, 7487. 

Equipment, 7382, 7408, 7473. 

Arms, Artillery, and ammunition, 1773, 7473, 
7479, 7570, 7586, 10,611, 16,428, 16,433, 
16,520, 20,847. 20,852, 20,853, 20,885, 20.892. 

Boots, 7383, 7476, 7549, 7581. 

Horses, provision, 7401, 7407, 7496. 

Cost of, 7403, 7499. 

Quality, 7534. 

Married men, enlistment., 7376, 7438, 7442. 

Pay allotments, 7440. 

Medical Teats, 7377. 

Officers : 

Appointment of, 7423, 7455, 7460, 7464, 7537. 

Number who served in South Africa, 7598. 

Quality of, 4403, 7394, 7471, 7540. 

Pay: 

Allotments, 7440, 7520. 

Amount of, 7560. 

Difficulties aa to paying in the field, 7676. 

Period of service, terms of enlistment, 7489. 

Quali ty of men and conduct in South Africa. 7377 
7394, 7550, 7578, 9138, 13,312, 10,412, 13,288^ 
15,904, 13,952. 

Classes from which men were recruited. 7413 
7420, 7645. 

Marching, 7542. 

Riding and horsemastership, 7500, 7530. 

Sanction for raising, given by Coramander-in-Chief, 
7366. 

Strength of, 7373. 

Total, 7391, 7598. 

Transport, 7407, 9684. 

War Office, relations with, 7473, 7430, 7517, 7532. 

Work of regiment in South Africa, 7399 7404 
10,312, 10,412. ! 

(Fitnesses. Sir Ian Hamilton, Maj.-Gen. Mackivnon- 
Str A. NoUe, Maj.-Gen. Paget, Col. Robb, Lord 
Roberts, Sir Howard Vincent, Lord Wolseley.) 

Clothing-: 

Auxiliary Forces, suggestion as to, by Lord Tulli¬ 
bardine, 20,281 (page 453), 20,385. 

Present patterns and supply, 1703 1788 4253 
16,365, 17,920. ’ ' 

Reserves, inadequacy of, 1604. 1619, 1638. 1644 
6278, 7902, 8789. ’ 

Expenditure, inadequate in years preceding the 
war, 21,385. 

Memorandum on, by Lord Lansdowne, 21,280. 



INDEX: 



mtin tied. , 


UnplUks during the war, 189, 16o8, 1644, 10,501, 
/ 15,972 (page 239), 16,974 (page 287), 19,146 
(page 394), 19,206, 19,567, 19,601, 19,737, 
19,774, 20,281 (page 453). 

Great-coats, 16,972 (page 239), 16,987, 17,647, 
17,918, 19,657, 19,604, 20,281 (page 463), 
20,385. 

Issue of necessaries on payment in South Africa, 
19,557, 19,627. 

Free issue subsequently to January 1902, 
on certain conditions, 19,640, 19,661. 
Khaki serge substituted for khaki drill, 1620, 
1644, 1658, 21,455. 

Prices paid in South Africa, 18,930. 

Pyjamas, 3650, 3724, 3758. 

War Office organisation in rolation to clothing 
supply, 1555, 1686, 1605, 1620, 6276. 

(Witnesses: Sir H. BrucJcenhury, Maj.-Gen. Colvile, 
Col- Carr, Cel. Crabbe, Maj.-Gen. Rildyard, Lord 
Lansdowm , Lieut..-Col. Macbean, Mr. F. Mar- 
vials, Col Mortimer, Lord Roberts, Lord Tvlli- 
bardine, Sir G. F. Wihon, Sir W. Wilson, Lord 
Woheley, Sir Evelyn Wood.) 

Coal Supplies for ships during the war, 9562, 
9585, 9710, 9891, 19,010. 

.( Witnesses: Sir K. Chichester, Mr. S. J. Graff, Sir R. 
Harris.) 

Coaling: Ports, defence of, 21,742. 

, Witness: Mr. lirodnck.) 

Colonial appointments for British officers, 9457 
(Witness : Sir Coleridge Grove.) 

Colonial Dootors, admission into Imperial Army, 
rule as to passing examinations in United Kingdom, 
20,591. 

( Witness: Sir A. C. Doyle.) 

Colonial Forces: 

Ammunition, and arms, 1727, 8104, 8169, 8289, 8585, 
8597, 12,472, 12,538, 12,607, 12,691. 
Manufacture in Canada, 8449, 8503, 8585. 
Artillery, 6330, 10,350, 12,586. 

Assistant Adjutant-General for Colonial Forces in 
South Africa, during tlie war, 12,205- 
- Correspondence as to casualties, embarkations, etc., 
13,774. 

Disbandment of over-sea Colonials, 12,357. 
Discipline, discharge of men in the field, etc., 
12,367,12,752, 17,968, 19,976*. 

Equipment, 12,352. 

Clothing, 12,597, 19,213. 

Boots, ‘19,232. 

Reserves of, advocated, 12,470, 12,522, 19,820 
(page 425), 19,820. 

Touts, 12,599. 

Horses, 12,353. . 

Inspector-General for Colonial Forces, appointment 
advocated, 12,292, 12,315. . . 

Intelligence Department in the field, formation ad¬ 
vocated, 12,496. 

Medical Services, 3743, 3745, 3763, 3889, 11,138, 
11,157, 11,230, 12,50.3, 13,941 (page 112), 
17,129 (page 302), 19,299 (page 4Go). 
Transport for medical purposes, 3745, 3753. 
Mounted troops, decision as to, in early stages of 
the war, 602, 8030, 8039, 8297, 8350, 3601, 
14,955, 15,277, 21,137, 21,138. 

Non-commisaionocl officers, provision, 17,961, 17,964. 
Officers 258, 9457, 10,253, 10,266, 10,298, 10,361, 
10,416. 12.238, 12,241, 12,299, 12,369, 12,401, 
12,405, 12,412, 12,460, 12,744, 12,759, 12,769, 
12.812, 13,253, 13,941 (page 111), 16,372, 
17^950, 17,962, 17,968. 17,982, 18,003, 18,117, 
19.299 (page 403), 19,645, 19,829, 20,176, 
20,281 (pages 450, 461, 452, 454), 20,349. 
Accounts and Supply duties, 19,924. 
Commandant-General not appointed in South 
Africa, 12,360. 

Handbook of instructions to, issue of advocated, 
12,291, 15,311. 

Regimental mess advocated, 12,516. 

Relations with Imperial officers, 20,808, 20,822. 
War Office regulations affecting officers of Re¬ 
gular Army entering Colonial Service, 8121, 
8276, 8294'. 


Colonial Forces— continued. 

Pay : 

Appointment of Paymaster advocated, 12,317, 
12,365, 12,461, 20,737. 

. Uniform scale and system advocated, 12,265, 
12,305, 12,323, 12,327, 12,343. 

Quality of men, 4754, 4925, 4931,7523, 9128, 10,234, 
10,260, 10,343, 10,367, 10,374, 12,254, 12,303, 

12,652, 12,750, 13,252, 13,253. 13,357, 13,941, 

(pages 110, 111), 14,038, 14,049, 14,208, 14,217, 
14,219, 14,223, 14,242, 15,247, 15,485, 17,129 

(pages 300, 301), 17,246, 17,466, 17,469, 17,690, 
17,592, 17,861, 17,883, 17,886, 17,976, 17,991, 
18,003, 18,005, 18,012, 18,044, 18,113, 19,299 

(page 403), 20,666, 20,675, 20,7tfl, 20,773, 21,946. 
Recruiting, registration of finger-prints advocated, 
19.983. 

Reservists from Imperial Army joining, difficulties 
as to, 8122, 8276. 

Schemes for organisation of Colonial Forces for Im¬ 
perial Service: 

Absence of scheme and views as to desirability 
of formulation of a scheme, etc., 1086, 1120, 
12,287, 12,667, 17,966, 19,820 (page 424), 
19,829, 19,834, 19,931, 21.816, 21,818. 
Australia, scheme suggested for, see Australia. 
sub-heading Scheme. 

Canada, scheme suggested for, see Canada, sub¬ 
heading Scheme. 

Colonial Conference, decision as to, 21,818, 
New Zealand, scheme for, 8649. 

Tullibardine, Lord, scheme proposed by, see 
Scottish Horse. 

Yeomanry Reserve, suggestion as to, 7205, 7215. 
Signallers for Colonial Corps, 12,504. 

Strength of Forces (over-sca Colonials) serving in 
South Africa, 12,215. 

Terms of enlistment, as to period of service, 20,281 
(page 454). 

Training, suggestions as to, 12,435, 12,468, 12'70"". 
12,797, 13,252, 17,242. 

Transport by sea, arrangements as to, 2898, 29C8. 

8062, 8091, 8380, 9668. 9672. 

Use of, inadequate in early stages of the war, 20 807. 
20,817. 

War Office organisation in relation to, 637. 

(See al so Australia, Canada, .New Zealand, and 
South African Corps.) 

(Witnesses: Lieut.-Col. Adye, Col. Altham, Mr. J. ft. 
Atkins, Maj.-Gen. Baden-Poivell, Maj.-Gen. Barton, 
Mr Brodrick, Sir R. Butter , Col. Carr,"Maj.-Gen. 
Coke, Sir H. E. Colvile, Sir A. P. Douglas, Sir F. 
W. Forestter-Walker, Sir G. A. French, Sir J. D. 
French, Sir W. F. Gatacre, Lieut.-Col. Godhy, Mr. 
S. Graff , Col. Haig, Sir B. Hamilton, Sir I. 
Hamilton, Sir H. HHdyard , Maj.-Gen! Kckewich, 
Sir T. Kdly-Kenny, Sir C. Knox, Lord^Luvsdounc, 
Lord Methuen, Maj.-Gen. O'Grady Holy, Prof. 
Ogdon , Maj.-Gen. Plumer, Sir R. Pdle-Carew, Col. 
Pde-Penton, Capt. Pitt, Brig,-Gen.'Rimiugtov, Lord 
Roberts, Sir H. Randle, Sir F. If . Stopford. Col. 
Thorneycroft, Lord Tullibardine, Sir C. Warren. Sir 
G. White.) 

Colonial Office: 

Correspondence with Sir W. Butler, 13,383, 13,39o 
Correspondence with the War Office in 1897, 21,289. 
21.290. 

1 Witnesses : Sir W. Butler, Lord Lansd&wne.) 

Commandeering of supplies and transport, 2719. 
2738, 2794, 3376, 3508, 5987, 6129, 6200, 13812. 
14,017, 18,450. 

(Witnesses: Col. Clayton. 'Sir F. W. Forestier-Walker, 
Sir Ian Hamilton, Lieut.-Col. Morgan, Sir W. D. 
Richardson, Sir G. F. Wilson.) 

Commander-in-Chief, position of. See War Office 
Organisation. 



Commander-in-chief's Committee, 1169, 1222, 
1226, 1243, 1936, 4143, 6067, 15,645. 

(Witnesses: Sir R. Butler, Sir R. Knox, 'Sir Elliott 
Wood, Sir Evelyn Wood, Sir G. F. Wilson.) 
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rsions and Committees referred to in 
'idence : 

(miralty, Public Accounts Committee of, 9761, 
9938. 

AkersDoaglas Committee, 4302, 9384, 9418,16,748, 
15,852, 16,125, 20,750. 

Conduct of Public Business in the Military Depart¬ 
ments of the Army, Commission of 1805 on, 
18,189 (page 345). 

Dawkins Committee, 1190, 1277, 1460, 1503, 1810, 
2442, 2453, 4439, 6069, 6379, 7812, 21,481, 21,823. 
Hardwicks Committee <>f 1902 on Army Organisa¬ 
tion, 18,289. 

Hartington Commission, 4082, 4283, 21,425, 21,745. 
Hospitals Commission (1901). 3597, 3602. 3633, 
3639, 3641, 3685, 4051, 11,214 11,500, 11,884. 
Mowatt Committee, 1616, 1732, 1748, 7842, 7893, 
8813, 21,280. 

Pay Department, provision of clerks, War Office 
Committee on, 18.838. 

Remount Committees, 12.826, 12.908, 12,976, 
12,980, 13,016, 13,021, 13.029, 13,079, 13,080, 
21,831. 

Transport in Tndia, General Sandford’s Com¬ 
mittee on 18,174. 

War Office Committee of 1888 on Medical Services, 
11,476. 

War Offico Decentralisation Committee, 11,093, 
11,215, 11,228, 11.824, 12.059. 

{ Witnesses: Sir E. Brackenbury, Mr. Brodrick, Sir E. 
Chichester, Sir 0. Clarke, Col. Deane, Mr. A. D. 
Fripp , Mr. 8. Graff, Col. Gubbini , Sir H. Hildyard, 
Surgmn-Gen.. Jamieson . Lord iMnsdowne, Lord 
Jjovat, Col. Lucas, Mr. F. Marzials, Col. Mortimer, 
Sir W. Nicholson, Prof. Ogston, Col. Robb, Sir F. 
Treves, Maj.-Gen. Truman , Sir C. Warren, Sir E. 
Ward , Lieut.-Col. Wilson, Sir W. Wilson, Lord 
Wolseley.) 

Compulsory Service, question as to. Sec Axm? 
Organisation, 

Contracts. See Supplies, and Transports. 

Contraband of War: 

Ammunition and Artillery, 19,050, 19,086. 

Food and Stores* 10,022. 

Gold. 10.015. 19,046. 

•' Herzog ” and “ Bundesrath ” cases, 19.044. 

Jeppe’s maps, 757, 10,617, 10,657, 14,453. 

( Witnesses: Sir R. Harris, Lord Roberts.) 

Cooking : 

Baking troughs, 346L 

Colonial troops, expertness in, 7523. 

Sick and wounded, cooking for, 10,999, 11,009, 
11,134. 

Training in. importance of, 7443, 18,679. 

( Witnesses: Col. Davidson, Maj-Gen. Mackinnon. Prof. 
Ogston, Sir IF. Richardson.) 

Cover. See Entrenching and Cover. 

1 ). 

Defence Committee of the Cabinet, 119, 
435, 1717, 4712, 9470, 9483, 13.210, 13,223 
13,226, 13,227, 13,267, 18,286. 18,295, 18,317, 
21,627 , 21,629, 21,658, 21,664, 21,705, 21.746. 
Constitution of, and subjects discussed by, detailed 
account of, 21,732. 

(Witnesses: Sir H. Brackenbury, Mr. Brodrick, Sir 
Coleridge Grove, Sir T. Eelly-Kenny, Sir W. Nichol¬ 
son, Lord Roberts.) 

Defence generally, schemes of, 358, 469, 474, 555, 
560, 565, 624, 13,212, 21,627, 21,735, 21,849. 
{Witnesses: Col. Altham, Mr. Brodrick, Sir W. Nichol¬ 
son, iMrd Roberts.) 

Defence in South Africa, see title Preparations for 
the War, sub-headings Defence in South Africa and 
Troops. 

Delagoa Bay, discussions as to, 14,963 (page 173), 
15,207. ' 

{W'.ness : Sir R. Butter). 


Desertions, '4204, 4261, 4377, L4,031. 

( Witnesses: Sir Ian Hamilton . Sir Evelyn Wood.) 

Detective Department in the field, provision h 
South Africa, and suggestions for future * rgaai--. 
tiou, 18,467. 

(IFiT/iess: Lieut.-Col. Morgan.) 

Director-General of Military Intelligence. 

See War Office Organisation, sub-heading intelligc’.ice 
Department. 

Discipline. See Men. 

Disease in South Africa, 19,857, 19,677. See also 
Enteric. 

(Witness: Lieut.-Col. F. Macbean.) 

Dock accommodation in South Africa, 2404, 2498 
2530, 2885, 9891. 

(See also Cape Town, Durban, etc., and Transport. 

(Sea), sub-leading Disembarkation.) 

(Witness: Sir E. Chichester.) 

Durban, disembarkation at, 9891. 

(TFifncsJ : Sir E. Chichester.) * 


E. 

East London, disembarkation at, 9891, 13,822. 
(Witnesses: Sir E. Chichester, Sir F. W. Forestier- 
Walker.) 

Elswick Company, see Artillery, sub-heading 
Supplies—Manufacturers. 

Engineers: 

Bridges, reconstruction by, 13,350. 

Gonunanuing Royal Engineer, duties and position 
of, 1849, 15,813, 15,837, 16,305. 

Efficiency of Engineer hervices, general observa¬ 
tions, 'as to, 13,941 (page 111), 14,335, 14,653, 
15,972 (page 240), 16,635, 16,927, 16,974 (.page 
288), 17,532, 17,640, 17,816, 18,057. 

Equipment: 

Walloons, 2095, 20,820. 

Classification of, 1853. 

General equipment, 1846, 1854, 2108. 

Motor-cars for searchlights, 2160, 2217, 2226, 
2264, 2325. 

Officers responsible for, 1846. 

Pontoons, 1856, 1920, 1927, 1950, 1975, 1992, 
2000, 2015, 2020, 2040. 2055, 2173, 2268. 
Purchase of, 1964, 2151, 2264. 

Railway plant, 1875, 1877, 1687. 1978, 1995, 
2030, 2254, 2276. 

Reserve stores, 1869, 1873, 1877, 1891, 1919, 
1923, 1968, 2000. 

Searchlights, 1902, 2092. 

Supply of in the field, 1971. 

Telegraphs, see that title. 

Traction engines, 2212. 

Expenditure, 2040, 2301. 

Horses, importance of providing for sappers, 2166. 
Maps and Surveys of rivers, lw5. 

Militia Engineers, 2247. 

Mobilisation of Engineer units, 2068. 

Mounted Engineers to accompany Cavalry 2166 

SJS / (pag0 ,^ 1) » 17 ’ 129 3 02), 17,352! 

19,299 (page 403). 

Natives, employment of in South Africa, 14,335. 
Personnel: 

Army Corps, proportion of Engineers allotted 
to, 2100. 

Balloons, 2095. 

Militia Engineers, 2247. 

Officers: 

Position as to General Staff, 2138 2237 
2295, 15,813, 15,837. ' ’ 

Sanitation, responsibility for, suggestion as 
to, 15,813, 15,820, 15.828. ' as 

Pontoon troop, 1994, 2076, 2319 
Quality of men, 13,941 (page 111), 14 242 

14,356.15.813.16,504,17 000 ’ 

Searchlights, 2092 
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leva-continued. 
nonel— continued. 

Special units, 2095. 

Steam Road Transport Company, 1903. 

Strength of, 2100, 2116, 4883. 

Telegraph®, see that title. 

Terms of enlistment, 4883. 

Traction engines, 2094. 

Units sent out to South. Africa, 1904. 
Volunteers, 2250. 

Preparations for the war (Fortifications Depart¬ 
ment), 1849, 1930, 2003, 2067. 

Expenditure in connection with, 2040. 

Natal, defence of, 2033. 

Railways, personnel in relation to: 

Armv Department suggested, 219, 2051, 
2071, 2119, 2186. 

Reservists on railways, 2108, 2128, 2187, 
2275. 

Working of railways, 219, 226, 2276. 
Volunteers, 2250, 7790. 

War Office Organisation. See that title , sub¬ 
heading Fortifications Department. 

(See also Telegraphs.) 

(Witnesses: Maj.-Gen. Barton, Sir H. E. OdvUe, Sir 
J. D. French , Col. Haig, Sir B. Hamilton, Sir 1. 
Hamilton, Sir Ii. Harrison., Maj.-Gen. Ilildyard, 
Brev.-Col. Hippisley, Sir A. Hunter, Sir T . Kelly - 
Kenny, Sir C. Knox, Lord Methuen , Lieut.-Col. 
Murray, Maj.-Gen. Plainer, Maj.-Gen Salmond, 
Sir F. W. Stopford, Sir C. Warren, Maj.-Gen. 
Wood.) 

Enteric and Typhoid, 3679, 3787, 3840, 4735, 
10,485, 10,491, 10.985, 10,990, 10,997, 11,014, 

11,065, 11,081, 11,090, 11,134, 11,136, 11,225. 

11,561, 11,713, 11,723, 11,843, 11,864, 11,869, 

13,941 (page 112), 16,550, 15,813, 1.5,817, 16,653, 
17,641, 17,766, 19,677, 20.281 (page 453), 20,662, 
20,564. 

Foreign Armies, outbreaks in, comparison with 
outbreak in South African War, 11,713. 

Inquiry bv court-martial in event of typhoid out¬ 
break advocated, 15,813, 15,820, 15,827. 

Medical officers, practice in in time of peace, 11,381, 
11,384, 11738. 

Mortality rate in Bloemfontein, 11,723. 

(Witnesses : Sir R. Bnller, Sir A. C. Boyle, Mr. A. D. 
Fripp, Sir 1. Hamilton, Surgeon-Gen. Jameson, Sir 
T. Kelly-Kenny, Sir C. Knox , Lieut.-Col, F. 
Macbean, Prof. Ogslon, Sir R. Pole-Carew. Lord 
Roberts, Lord TuUibardine, Sir C. Warren, Lieut.- 
, -Col. E. M. Wilson, Sir W. Wilson.) 

Entrenching and Cover : 

Character of entrenchments advocated, 19,820 (page 
425), 19,963, 20,215. 

Loopholes, length of, 19,965. 

Kaffirs employed in entrenching, 16,009. 

Quality of men as to, 173, 4162, 9122, 10,442, 13,941 
(page 112), 14,223, 15,697, 15,724, 15,972 
(page 238), 16,002, 16,217, 16,223, 16,600, 
16,635, 16,772,' 16,806, 16,923. 16,974 (page 
286), 16,997, 17,468, 17*,622, 17,887, 17,938, 
18,010, 19,146 (page 393), 19,167, 19,557, 
19,565, 19,737, 19,761, 20,216. 

Memorandum by General Bundle, of June 13th, 
1900, as to, 17,888. 

TOOL Traiisporb of, advocated, 13,941 (page ll2), 
17,643,17,651, 17,904, 18,313, 10,255, 20,215, 

Wa?£pade, 15,972 (page 238), 16,002,16,290, 
' 16 , 389 , 17,903, 19,146 (page 394), 19,254, 

Training* of men in, 15,600, 16,007, 17,896, 17,926, 
18,010, 19,761, 20,215. 

(Witnesses: Maj.-Gen. Baden-Powf, Maj.-Gen. Barton, 
Sir R Buller, Cd. Carr, Maj.-Gen . Coke, Sir H. 
E. Cdvile, Col. Crabbe, Sit W. F Gatacre,Sir B 
Hamilton, Sir I. Hamilton, Maj.-Gen. Ihldyard, 
Sir A Hunter, Sir T. Kelly-Kenny. Lord Kitchener, 
Sir C Knox, Lord Methuen., Sir W. G. Nicholson, 
Mai-Gen. Plumer, Maj.-Gen. Pole-Carew, Lord 
Robots, Sir H. Bundle, Sir C. Warren, Lord 
W dselcy. Sir E, Wood. 



Equipment, see Hike Ammunition Pouches, 

Clothing, Harness and Saddlery, etc., etc.j~ r ”i<r 
titles Artillery, Cavalry, Colonial Forces, Engineers, 
Medical Services, Yeomanry, etc., tub-heading 
Equipment. ' 

Expenditure: 

Present expenditure on the Army, and possible in¬ 
crease or reduction, 13,217. 

( See also Financial Control and Wax Office Organisa¬ 
tion, sub-heading Expenditure.) 

F. 

Farriers and Shoeing Smiths, shortage of, 

17,129 (page 302), 19,299 (pages 402, 403), 19,820 
(page 425). 

(irtoiewcs; Maj.-Gen. Baden-Powell, Sir J. French, 
Col. Haig.) 

Field Intelligence Department. See Intelli¬ 
gence. 

Financial Control: 

Outside the War Office, 6009, 6016, 6134, 6155, 

22 , 101 . 

Auditing staff at the base advocated, 22,123. 

Duties and powers of Chief Financial Adviser 
to the Commander-in-Chief in South Africa, 
22,055, 22,053, 22,066- 

Financial advisers to Army Corps, 218, 6266, 
22,107. 

Chief financial adviser and staff in tho field, 
appointment suggested, 6847, 6903, 5923, 
6041, 6215, 18,838, 18,921, 18,931.18,941, 
21,824, 22,106, 22,113, 22,138 , 22,174, 
22,185. ' 

Pay, see. that title. 

War Office Organisation. See that title, sub-heading 
Expenditure, 

( Witnesses: Maj. Armstrong, Mr. Brodrick, Lord 
Kitchener, Col. W. H. Mortimer, Sir W. D. Ward, 
Sir G. F. Wilson.) 

Food and forage supplies. See Supplies. 

Foreign military systems: 

Entrenching tools used in foreign armies, 20,215, 
20,216. 

Information aft to, Bub-diviRion of Intellig£ii , c<? 

parrment as to, 695. 

Manoeuvres, 20,215, 20,234. 

Maps and surveys in foreign Colonial Possessions, 
871, 893. 

Marching, quality of men 4s to, 17,462. 

Medical services, 11,466, 11,757, 11,766. (See also 
Germany and Russia.) 

Quality of troops, comparisons as to, 5487, 5493, 
5522, 5626, 5659. 

Sickness in foreign armies, 11,549, 11,569, 11,713. 
(See also France, Germany, and Russia.) 

(Witnesses: Maj.-Gen. Coke, Sir B. Hamilton, Maj. E. 
11. Hills, Surgeon-Oen. Jameson, Sir Q. 11. 
Marshall. Lied.-Col. Robertson, Sir F. Treves, Sir 
Hcnoard Vincent, Lieut.-Cd. E. M. Wilson.) 

Fortifications Deportment: 

Organisation. See War Office Organisation. 
Preparations for the war. See that title, sub-heading 
Departmental Preparations. 

France: 

Artillery, 1674, 1680, 1755, 18,493, 20,942, 20,950. 
Conscription in, 5631. ■ 

General Staff, duties of, comparison with Intelli¬ 
gence Department in England, 366, 393. 
MaiHBuvres, 20,215. 

Medical service (military), 12,186. 

One year’s service, men joining for, 13,161, 13,287. 
Quality of troops, 5526, 5634, 17,207. 

( Witnesses: Maj.-Gen. T. Coke, Lieut.-Cd. Dawson, Sir 
G. 11. Marshall; Sir W. Nichdson, Lord Roberts, Sir 
F. Treves, Sir Howard Vincent,) 

Frontier Force. See South African Corps. 
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/1G74, 1680, 1755, 18,493. 18,517, 18,600, 
20,937, 20,943. 

Boots, 17.463. 

Cavalry, 17,207, 19,486. 

Companies, size of, 14,268. 

Compulsory Service in, 5630, 7678. 

General Staff, comparison with Intelligence De¬ 
partment in England, 366, 393, 4972, 4980, 5112, 
5188,8916,10,559. 

Horse-shoeing, training of officers and men in, 7454, 
7566. 

Horses: 

Reserve depfits system, 17,327. 

Wastage in 1870, 12,892. 

Inspection, system of, 7671. 

Manoeuvres, 20,215, 20,234. 

Medical Service (Military) : 

Ambulance wagons, 11,104. 

General observations ns to system, 12,186. 
Hospital trains, 11,081, 11,087. 

Hospitals, 11,007, 11,010. 

Huts, portable, for sick and wounded, 11,104 
Personnel : 

Female nurses and cooks, 11,009. 
Instrument makers and electricians, 
11,029. 

Officers: 

Reserve of, 11,168. 

Training, 11,017. 

Orderlies, training, 11,007. 

Sanitation, 11,090. 

Voluntary aid, organisation of, 11,078. 
Mobilisation, 5203. 

Officers, 4341, 4355. 10,333, 15,610, 15,761, 15,768. 
Staff officers, 14,292. 14,294, 16,050, 20,497, 
20,502. 

One year’s service, men joining for, 5493 . 5527, 
13,160,13,287. 

Preparedness for war, 5660. 

Money available for expenditure on preparation 
without, appeal to Parliament, 20,832. 
Quality of troops, 5487, 5522, 5526. 5626, 5659. 
Supply and transport service, 18,487. 
lYaining of men, 14,266, 15,610. 

Uniforms, cost of, 7604, 7759. 

War Minister, relations with the Reichstag, 21,642. 
/Witnesses •• Col. Althavi, Mr. Amen/. Sir J. Ardagh. 
Mr. Broirick . Sir R. Butter. Maj.-Gen. T. Coke. 
Lieuf..-Col. Dawson, Sir J. French, Cot. Haig, Sir 
H. Hildmrd, Maj.-Gen. Matkinnon. Sir G. II. 
Marshall Lord Methuen, Lieut.- Col. Morgan, Sir W. 
Nicholson, Sir A. Noble, Prof. Ogston, Lord Roberts. 
Sir F. Treves, Sir A. E. Turner, Sir H. Vincent, 
Sir E. Ward, Sir C. Warren, fond Wolseley, Sir 
Evdyn If <**/.) 

Green Point Camp, 13,722, 13,823, 15,781 

(IF*7umes : Sir W. Forestier-Walker, Sir C. Warren.) j 

Guns. See Artillery. 

H. 

Harness and saddlery, 1599,1600,1630 , 3444, 3520. 
4249, 7289, 7899. 10,501, 12,470, 12,522, 19,820 
(page 425), 19,985, 20,281 (page 453), 20,381, 
20,736. 

(See also Cavalry, sub-heading Equipment.) 

(Witnesses : Maj.-Gen. Bad.en-Powe.ll, Sir H. Bracken - 
bury, Sir G. II. Marshall-, Mr. F. Marzials, Sir 
W. D. Richardson, Lord Roberts. Col. Thorneycroft. 
Lord Tvttibardine.) 

Horsemanship and horsemastership, quality 
of men as to : 

Australians, 8301, 8327. 

Canadians. 8327. 

City Imperial Volunteers, 7500, 7530. 

Imperial Yeomanrv. 6885, 6907, 6975, 7070, 7103. 
7122, 7151, 7253. 

Regular Army, see Men, suit-heading Quality. 
Rimington'a Scouts, system of horsemastership 
adopted bv, and suggestions as to future system, 

12,452, 12^750. 

(57193. 


Horsemanship and Horsemastership, &c. 

continued. 

South African Corps, 12,254, 12,652, 12,750, 13,941. 
17,592, 17,708. 

Witnesses: I.ieut.-C'ol. J. Adye. Maj.-Gen. lirabazon. 
Sir R. Butter, Sir G. French, Sir J. I). French, 
Sir F. W. Gaiacre, Lieut.-Col. Godley, Col. Haig, 
Sir B. Hamilton, Sir I. Hamilton, Sir II. llildyard. 
Sir A. Hunter, Col. A. If. Jarvis ;• Sir T. Kelly- 
Kenny, Lord Kitchener, Maf. W. C. Knight, Sir C. 
Knox, Maj.-Gen. Mackinnon, Sir G. II, Marshall, 
Lord Methuen, Maj.-Gen. Paget, Maj.-Gen. Plumer, 
Sir R. Pole-Carew. Brig.-Gen. RifningtOn, Lord 
Roberts, Sir II. Bundle, Col. Thomeycroft. Lord 
Tullibcirdine. Lord Valentia, Sir C. Warren, Sir 
Evelyn Wood.) 

Horse shoes equipment, 1603, 1666, 1782. 

( Witne.ss : Sir II. Brackenbury.) 

Hor36S : 

Aldershot, provision of horses for cavalry, Dragoons, 
aud mounted infantry at, 17,336, 20,144, 20,152. 

American horses, quality of, 204, 12,880 , 20,281 
(page 450). 

Argentines, purchase of, and quality of, 204 , 211, 
12,581, 12,760, 12.880, 12,835, 12,889, 12,895, 

12,952, 12,990, 14,320, 15,551, 15,771, 15,780, 

15,784, 16,610, 16,772, 16,828, 19,494, 20,281 

(page 450). 

Artillery, horses with. 14,362, 17,129 (page 301), 

„ 17,617, 18,617,18.594. 

Marching with cavalry, difficulties as to, 18,628, 
18,660, 18,698. 

Australian: 

Contingents, horses with, 8030, 8204 , 8218. 
8236, 8297. 12.999. 

Purchase of, and quality of, 204, 12,788, 12,899, 

12.904, 13,052, 13;056, 13,065, 13,094, 16,612, 
18,036. 

Austrian, quality of, 15,771, 15,780. 

Canadian: 

Contingents, horses with, 8388, 8582. 

12.904. 13,052, 13,056, 13,065, 13,094, 16,612, 
15,554, 15,785, 16,612. 

Remount depots for Imperial service, question 
as to, 263, 8559, 8579. 

Diseases in South Africa, ,3354. 

Glanders outbreak at Green Point Camp, 13,824. 

Hungarians, purchase of, aud quality of, 204,12,955, 
12,964, 13,021, 13,113, 15,998, 16,000, 19,461, 
.19,495, 20,281 (page 450). 

Indian ponies, quality of, 16,612. 

Indian Remount Department, 13,C45' 

Contractors, large, dealing with, 13,051, 13,088, 
13,101, 21,837. 

Prices, estimate of, 13,121. 

Foreign sources of supply, tables of information 
as to, 13,045, 13,077. 

Instructions to purchasing officers, 13,077. 

Mobilisation manuals. 13.045. 

Officers at ports of embarkation and disembarka¬ 
tion, 13,052- 

Reserves of horses, 13,079, 17,327. 

South Africa, horses and mules obtained from, 
13,045, 13,051, 13,094. 

Wastage of horses in Indian wars, estimate of 
percentage of, 13,098. 

Irish, quality of, 15,782. 

New Zealand contingent, 8604, 8635, 8639. 

Offirers of Remount Department in South Afric? 
during the war, 13,069. 

Purchase of, see sub-heading Supply and Purchase. 

Quality of horses, general observations as to, 204, 
4607, 12,952, 13,000, 13,066, 14,320, 15,551, 
15,771, 15,780, 15,972 (page 239), 15,995, 
16,610, 16,772, 16.828, 16,927, 17,129 

(paees 300, 302), 17,312, 17.532, 17,633, 
17,922. 18.034, 18,628. 18,630, 18,654, 19,299 
(page 403), 19,460, 19,493, 20 518. 

Class best suited to South Africa, 204, 262, 
3217, 3277 

(See also sub-headings Argentines, Australian, etc., 
etc.) 

Russian, purchase, aud qualify of. 204, 12.959. 
20,281 (page 450), 20,341. 

Rapid cavalry movements, supply of remounts 
during, 19,400, 19,408 
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[orses — continued. 

Shoeing of horses: 

On board ship, suggestion as to, 12,429. 
Training of officers ami men in, advocated, 7449, 
7566, 17,394, 17,602. 

Siko of horse for cavalry, 19,463. 

Swath African, quality of, 204, 12,421, 12,426, 
12,579, 12,760, 14,320, 15,771, 16,612, 17,517, 
17,022, 18.034. 

Supply and purchase of horses : 

Adequacy of, general observations as to, 204, 
262, 4611, 8845, 12,899,12,974, 12,919, 12,926, 
13,003, 13,021, 13,642, 13,699, 17,129 (pages 
300, 302), 17,312, 17,330, 17,532, 17,633, 
17,922, 18,630, 18,654. 19,299 (pages 402, 
403), 19,367, 21,853, 22,003. 

Advance depots in South Africa, 13,071. 

Chicago, supplv available from, but not used, 
13,113. 

Contractors, large, dealing with, recommended 
in preference to dealing with small contractors 
or horse owners, 13,051, 13.088, 13,101, 
13,121. 

Date of authorisation of provisional expendi¬ 
ture, 12,945. 

Documents referring to: 

Extract from proceedings of n Court of 
Inquiry on the Administration of the 
Army Remount Department, 204. 

Notes with regard to reports dealing with 
remounts, 13,016. ¥ 

Numbers and cost of horses, mules, and 
donkeys procured from all sources for the 
South African War of 1899-1902; cost 
and numbers of animals lost, and return 
of horses nnd mules purchased by the 
Army Remount Department for Soufh 
Africa from October, 1899, to Juno, 1902, 
12,919, 12,926, 12,990, 12,999, 13,003. 
Statement on the remount question, 13,087. 
Estimates of number of horses required in time 
of war, 12,855, 12,867, 32,894, 12,985, 13,079. 
Excess of purchases over demands. 12,846. 
Foreign sources of supply : 

Direct dealing with foreign landowners and 
horse breeders, difficulty as to, 12.965, 
12,973. 

Information as to, suggestions as to, 204, 
12,873, 12,919, 12,976, 12,978. 

Normal purchases in time of peace, 12.856 
12,875. 

Prices paid, 12,889. ^2,904, 13,003, 13,021, 
19,443. 

Estimate of probable price in event of pur¬ 
chase direct, from large contractors only, 
13,121. 

Reduction of purchases ordered in 1900, fol¬ 
lowed by increased demand for horses. 12,831. 
.Reserves of: 

Insufficiency of, 13,071, 13,082, 17,178, 
17,323. 

Suggestions for a reserve, registration of 
horses, etc., 4732, 4947, 13,018, 13,032, 
13,079, 17,325, 21,836. 

Waste of money, alleged, 20,751. 

Yeomanry agencies, proposal as to supply 
through, during tho war, 13,019, 13,040. 

Training in war conditions, suggestion as to, 20,518. 

20,521. 

Transport by rail in South Africa, defocts in, 13,073. 

Transport by sea, see Transport (Sea), sub-heading 

Horses, 

Veterinary reports, 17,348, and page 318 (Vol. II.). 

War Office Organisation : 

Remount Department, see War Office Organisa¬ 
tion, sub-heading Remount Department. 
Veterinary Department, ve that title. 

Wastage during the war, 204, 205, 206, 12,928, 
12,951, 13.071, 33,082. 13,117, 13.770, 14,137, 
14,162, 15,771,.16,778. 16.275, 16,501, 16,610 
16,824, 16,885, 37,129 (page 302), 17,178 
17,312, 17,633, 18,041, 18,106, 18,628, 18,630, 
18,654, 21,853, 22,003. 

Marches. to Kimberley, Poarrleberg, 
Bloemfontein, and Kroonstadt, wastage 
during, 16,552, 17,129 (page 302). 17,186, 
18,660, 19,186, 19,299 (pnaas 402, 403b 
19.374. 19,401. 19.406, nbd page 318 
(Vol. H.). 



■> Horses— continued. 

(Witnesses ; Cot. Altham, Mr, Amery, 

Powell, Maj.-Gen. Barton, Mr. Brodrick, Sir R. 
Duller, Sir C. Clarke , Sir E. Cotten, Lord Cheshim, 
Sir E. Chichester, Col. Davidson, Col. Deane, Vet.- 
Col. Duck, Sir F. W. Forestier-Walker, Sir 0. 
French, Sir J . French, Sir IF. F. Gatacre, Lieut - 
Col.. Gvdfetj. Mr. S, Graff, Col. Haig, Sir B. 
Hamilton, Sir 11. Hildyard, Lieut.-Col. Jarvis, Maj.- 
Gen. Ktkemch, Sir T. KeUy-Kenny, Sir C. Knox, 
Lord Kitchener, Lord Lovut, Col. Lucas, Maj.-Gen. 
Morhnnon. Sir G. H. Marshall., Lord Methuen, 
Maj.-Gen. O'Grady Haly, Maj.-Gen. Paget, Maj.- 
Gen. Plumer, Sir R. Pole-Carm. Col. Pole-Penlon, 
Capt. F. J. Pitt, Brig.-Gen. Riminglon, Sir H. 
Rim die. Lord Scarborough, Col. A. IF. Thorneycroft, 
Maj.-Gen. Truman, Lord Tullibardine, Lord 
Vaitntia, Sir C. Warren, Lend Wolscley). 

Hospital trains. See Medical Services, mb-Headm/t 
Transport. 

Hospitals. See Medical Services. 


I. 

Imperial Yeomanry. Sec Yeomanry. 

India : 

Army Administration: 

Account, detailed, of, 21,013. 

Uniformity of system for entire Imperial 
Army, suggestions aa to, 15,740, 15,742, 
15,852, 21,020, 21,032. 

Army Board, no institution exactly analogous to, 
21,070. 

Artillery-—40*pounder, 18,567. 

Commissary-General -in- Chi e f, duties of, 18,206. 
Controllers, 21,020. 

Position of, 21,021. 

Contingent for service in South Africa, 8923, 
10,669, 10,673, 13,667, 13,673, 14,483, 18,333, 
^ 20,956, 21,161,. 21,163, 21,201, 21,207. 

Account, detailed, of despatch of contingent, 
20,956. ' 

Composition of force, 20,959. 

Bites of warning troops for sendee and of 
mobilisation, etc., 20,964, 20,967, 20,97’. 
20,976. 

v/ Diminution of forces in India, 20,961. 

Number by which forces were diminished, 
20,984. 

Replacement of troops in India, question 
/ as to, 20,978, 20,980. 
v Drafts sent out during the war, 19,146 (page 
393), 19,167, 20,979." 

Horses, mules, and ponies with, 20,986, 21,007 
Non-combatants and natives. 20,885. 

Officers—Staff officors, 21,061. 

Preparations for despatch of troops before out¬ 
break of tho war, 20,956. 

Strength of force, 20,977, 20,980, 20,985. 
Supplies, stores, and equipment, 18.333, 21,009. 
Boots, 21,009, 21,056. 

Transport, regimental, taken with force, 
20,992. 

Transport (sea), arrangements aa to, 2895. 
9736, 20,957, 20,966, 21,058. 

Engineers—Field Engineers on Staff of General 
Commanding a Division, 15,839. 
v/Finance Department, 18,945, 21,016, 21,044. 
Intelligence Department, 624, 696, 18,296, 21,018, 
21,037. 

Preparation of schemes, 13,891, 13,899, 21,018, 
21,038, 21,242. 

Manoeuvring areas, 17,609. 

Medical Department, 21,015. 

Mounted Infantry, training of native troops as. 

17,677. 

Officers: 

\r Native regiments, officers of, 14,268. 

Staff officers, duties and trainini; of, 13,192. 
13,936, 14,087,16,051, 16,602,18,189, 21,062 
Quartermaster-General, duties of, 18,201, 18,206, 
21,712, 21,714. 

Remount Department, see. Horses, sub-heading 
Indian Remount Department 
Swords, sharpening, native method, 19,956. 
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_ jganiBataon of Supply Service, 18,488. 
Reserves of stores, regulations as to, 21,280, 
21,404. 

Transport, land, organisation as to, 18,141,18,145, 
20,995, 21,054. 

Committee on (General Sandford’s), 18,1-74. , 

, I'unjaub Frontier Force, 14,045. 

Tirah Campaign, transport duringy 19,704. 

Troops in India: 

Contingent for service in South Africa, sea 
tub-heading Contingent. 

Local troops, deterioration in discipline, 
lovalfy, etc., question as to, 14,027. 

Mobilisation of, 20,972. 21,054. 

Movement of troops, responsibility for, 18,222. 

Routes for troops going to and from India, 
suggestion as to, 15,852, 15,893, 15.949. 

Strength of garrison : 

Diminution by despatch of contingent to 
South Africa, tee sub-headinif Contingent. 

Permanent reluctioA,Question'-as to pos¬ 
sible effect, in event ,df, 14,824, ,14,120. 

i Witnesses : Col. Altham. Mr. Brodric.l±, Col. Carr, Sir 
E. Colten, Lieut.-Col. Cowan, to’.. Deane, Mr. S. 
Graff, Sir I. Hamilton, Sir A. Hunter , Lord Lans- 
doume, Sir G. FI. Marshall , Lieut.-Col. Morgan, 
Col. W. Mortimer, Sir I V. O. Nicholson, Lord 
Roberts, Col . Robertson , Sir 0. Warren, Lord 
Wohdey.) 

Infantry: 

Expenditure on, importance of, 19,299 (page 404). 

Mounted Infantry. See, that title. 

Quality of men, and suggestions as to training. 
Set• Men. 

Regiments—Complement on war strength, 20,135. 

Tactics, 15,660, 15,687, 16,224, 16,772, 16,813, 
16,974 (page 288), 17,816, 17,821, 17,927, 19,299 
(page 404), 20,535. 

{Witnesses: Mr. Amen/, Maj.-Gen. Barton , Sir H. E. 
Colmle, Sir W. Gatacre. Lieui.-Col. Godley, Col. 
Haig, Sir C. Knox, Lieul^Col. Murray, ■Sir H* 
Randle, Sir C. Warren.) 

Initiative, Intelligence, Etc. Sc; titles' Officers 

and Men, sub-heading Quality. 

Instructions to Generals, .See title Preparations 

for the War, sub-headings Bufier, White, etc. . 

Intelligence. — Field Intelligence, 33$, 543, 545, 
682, 703, 17,658,. 17,665, 17,808, 19,820, 19 880, 
20,453, 21,716,- 21,729- ‘ 

Staff in South Africa, 335, 373, ,13,320,. 17,658, 
17,665, 17,778, 17,788, 20,443. 

{Witnesses: Col. Altham. Mr. Amjary, Mr. Brodrick, 
Sir F. W. Forestier-■Walker, Sir.0.-Knox, Lieitt.- 
Col. Murray, Lord Roberts, LieaL-Col. Roberson, 
Col. Thorn, eye toft.) 

Intelligence Department: 

Colonial forces, local, organisation of,- suggestion 
as to, 537. 

General schemes of defence and offence, 469, 474, 
555, 560, 565, 624. 

Maps, see that title. ... 

“ Military Notes,” publication of; 306, 491, 4086, • 
5104, 5107, 21,079,' 21,119, 21,289. . 

Naval Intelligence Department, communication . 
with, 13,213. 

Organisation, see War Office organisation. 

Representations made by, as to situation in S6uth 
Africa, and assistance received from, during 
the war, 257. 5100, 5163, 5241. 6112, 8701, 
13,308, 13,580, 16,047, 19.880, 19,997, 20,016, 
21,215, 21,289. 

Commander-jn-Chief, information.reported to, 
21,389. 

Fiehting value of Boers, underestimate of, 
21,347. 

mm. 


Intelligence Department— continued. - 
Representations made by, &c .—continued. 

In years 1896 and 1897, 5022, 5168, 5181, 5207, 
521(3, 5236, 21,079, 21,119, 21,289. 

Memoranda submitted, 472, 548, 577, 688, 
1334 1342, 1374, 1728, 21,289. 

Paper on frontier defence in South Africa, 
written by Col. Altham in 1898, 21,096. 

Reports on bases and depots, 13,663. 

Topographical information as to South Africa, 
511. 

Transport and supplies, representations as to, 
6085. 

(Witnesses : Lieut.-Col. Altham, Sir John Ardagh, Maj.- 
Gen, Baden-Poivdl, Sir R. BuUer, Sir W. Bailer, 
Sir F. W. Forestier-Walker, Lieut.-Col. Grant, 
Maj. Hills, Lord Lansdovme, Sir W. Nicholson, 
Lord Roberta. Lieut.-Col. Robertson, Lord Woheley.) 

Invalids, Bending home, communications as to, 

13,766. 

( Witness: Sir F. W- Forestier-Walker.) 

Italy, artillery in, 1674. 

[Witness: Sir H. Brackenbury.) 


K. 




Kimberley, 

Hospital supplies, 3625. 

Military operations. Sea thgit title, sub-heading Capo 
Colony. 

(IFifneaa Sir W. Wilson.) 


»iisra; 


L. 


Ladysmith : - 

Defence of, see Military Operatiyhs, Natal. 

Maps of country round see- Maps, sub-heading 
Natal. ■ 

Laing’s Nek. 'See titlt Military Operations, sub- 
heading Naiaf.- 

Lances, use of, 4250, 6780, 6825, 6843, 6861, 6950. 
10,409, 12,542, 13,247, 13,941 (page 110), 17,222, 
17,377, 17,581, 19,299 (page 403), 19,471, 19,516, 
19,522, 19,536, 19,820 (page 425), 19,944. 19,947, 
20,372, 20,375^ 21,694. 

{Witnesses : Alaj. • Gen. Baden-Powell, Maj.-Gen. 
Brabazon, Mr. Brodrick, Sir J. French, Col. Haig. 
Sir I. Hamilton, ' Si/ C. E. Knox, Lord Roberts, 
Col. Thorr^Cycroft. Lord TuUibardine, Sir E. Wood.) 

Lines of Coynbiunication: 

Command of, 13,638, 13,7.06. 

Supreme authority oi General in command, 
views as to, 13,758. 

Manual on, suggested,. 13,753, 13,781, 13,794. 

■ ’ • Officers.: 

Chief Staff officer to General commanding 
• . Lines, of Communication, suggestion as to, 

13,758. 

' Selection of, in future campaigns, suggestions 
.. as to, i 13,781. 

Supply of, difficulty of, 13,750, 13,764. 

Supply Vif* men for, detention of drafts going up 
v Country, 16,345. \ 

■ T*}egmphs- 18.727. ' ' 

Absence of satisfactory organisation for, before 
the war, and consequent, withdrawal of men 
from" field telegraph wbrlt, 18.727, 18,737. 

\ ^eiretables,' milk and ogee, production of, on lines 
of .communication, 18,458. 

1 ( Witnesses :*. Maj.-Gen. Barton,'-Sir F. W. Forestier- 

Walker, Brev.-Col. Hrppidet/, Lieut.-Col. Morgan.) 

Linked battalions^ system of. See Array Organisa¬ 
tion. ( Sub-heading Battalions.) 
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(t's Scouts for Service in South Africa, 

raising and organisation of, 20,631> 20,656. 
Equipment, 20,639, 20,736, 20,761. 

Arms—rifle and baj'onct, 20,640. 

Clothing mid boots, 20,711. 

Telescopes, grant for, 20,638, 20,768. 

Grant from Government, 20,762. 

Horses, 20.668. 

Officers, selection, 20,688, 20,691. 

X’ay system, difficulties owing to non-appointment 
of paymaster, 20,740, 20.746, 

Services in South Africa, 20,631, 20,635. 

Sources from which drawn, class of men, etc., 
14,576, 20,633, 20,765. 

Strength of force, 20,694. 

(Witnesnes : Sir A. Hunter, Lord Lomi.) 

Lovat’s Scouts, present organisation, 14,617, 
20,652. 

Organisation as Yeomanry to act as a unit, 20,662. 
Sources from which drawn, and class of men, 20,678. 
Strength, 20,663. 

Telescopes, use of, 20,654. 

Training of men, 20.655, 20,672. 

21,839, 21,853, 21,980, 22,021, 22,026. 

( Witnesses : Sir A. Hunter, Lord Lovat .) 


M. 

Mafeking-. See tide Military Operations, sub-heading 

Cape Colony. 

Manoeuvring Areas, provision, 13,302, 14,025, 
14,366, 14,610, 15,592, 15,977, 16,772, 16,806, 
16,811, 16,890. 17,129 (page 301), 17,439, 17,530, 
17,607, 19,175, 19,185, 19,481, 19,557, 19,581, 
19,689, 19,714, 20,021 (page 435), 20,228, 20,247, 
21,839, 21,853, 21,970. 22,021, 22,025. 

Canada, provision in, views as to this suggestion, 
13,304, 14,025. 

Glasgow, country round, 19,714. 

Ireland, suitability for, questions as to, 14,368, 
16,846, 17,441. 

South Africa, provision in views as to this sugges¬ 
tion, 13,304. 13,958, 14,025, 14,032, 14,078, 
16,571, 16,772, 16,814. 

Uecruiting, possible effect on, 19,733. 

' ransport (sea) arrangement as to question as 
to, 10,048. 

< Witnesses; Mr. Brodriek, Sir R. duller, Col. Carr, 
Maj.-Gen. Coke, Sir J. French, Sir W. Gatacre, 
Lieut.-Col.. Oodhy. Col. Haig, Sir B. Hamilton , Sir 
/. Hamilton, Sir R. Harris, Sir H. II ildyard, Sir A. 
Hunter, Sir C. Knox, Lieui.-Col. F. Maclean, Ijord 
Methuen, Sir 12. Pole-Oarcw, Lord Roberts.) 

Maps and surveys, 160, 712, 874, 4993, 5173, 
12,627, 13,785, 17,664. , x . 

Cape Colony, maps and reconnaissance sketches, 
763, 783, 821,836, 840. . _ 

Steps taken to construct in 1900, 10,615, 

10,657. 

Stormberg, 20,445, 20,447. 

Cost of adequate survey of area covered by the 
War, estimate of, 763, 770. 

Cost of adequate survey in Colonial possessions, 
estimates of, 874, 881, 905, 4993. 

Difficulties with regard to, and want of suitable 
maps in South Africa, 132, 761, 819, 865, 4993, 
10,183,10,615,21.360. . 

Expenditure on Mapping in South Africa, inade¬ 
quacy of, 20,443, 21,731. . ..... 

Foreign Powers, work done by, m Colonial pos¬ 
sessions, comparison as to, 871, 893. 

General mapping, 808, 860. 

Jeppe’s maps, 757, 10,617, 16,657, 14,453. 

Modeler and Riet Rivers, 14,376, 14,423. 

Natal : 

Buller, General, maps used by during ooera 
tions in Natal, 15,257. 

Tugela River, drift over, question as to, 
15,333. 

Country round Ladysmith, 5214, 21,731. 

North of Ladysmith, 728. 769, 781, 800. 
839, 848. 

South of Ladysmith, 736, 776. 

fssue of maps to troops in, 922. 



Maps and surveys -^continued. 

Orange Free State, 753, 821, 836, 840, 12,627. 

Seeps taken to construct maps in 1900, 10,616, 

10,657. 

Rivers, maps, and surveys of, 1075. 

Staff engaged in, 874. 

Suggestions as to, 888, 891, 897. 

Transvaal, 753. 821, 836, 840. 

Steps taken to construct maps in 1900, 10,615, 

10,657. 

Use of maps in practice, 864. 

( Witnesses: Mr. L. Atnery, Sir J. Ardagh, Mr. Brod- 
t-ick, Sir It. Buller, Sir F. IV. Barer tier- Walker, 
Lieut.-Col. Grant, Maj Hills, Sir A. Hunter, 
Lord Kitchener, Sir 0. Knox, Lord Lansdowne, 
Lord Methuen, Sir TV. Nicholson, Brig.-Gen. 
Rimington , Lord Roberts, IAcut.-Col. Robertson, 
Col. Thorneycroft.y 

Marching, quality of men as to. See Men, sub¬ 
heading Quality. 

Marines, increase of, views ns to this suggestion, 
19,053. 

( Witness : Sir R. Harris.) 

Martial Law, 14,963 (page 171), 16,124. 

(Witness : Sir R. Buller.) 

Medical Services: 

Advisory Medical Board. See sub-heading Wax 
Office organisation. _ , ' 

Ambulance societies. Sec tub-heading voluntary . 

Ambulance wagons, 3660, 3663, 3666, 3815, 3824, 
3083, 3885, 3957, 11,103, 12,044, 12,094, 12,097, 
12,503, 14.387, 14,454, 17,379. . 

Cavalry columns, medical equipment for following 
out provided, 12,055- 

Civilian surgeons. See sub-heading Personnel. 

Collecting and dressing stations, 12,016, 12,022, 

14 134. 

Colonial contingents, 3743, 3753, 3889, 11,138, 
11,157, 11,230, 12,503. 

Australian, 3743, 3755, 3761, 3880, 8235,17,379, 
19,533, 19,537. 

Canadian, 3824. 8416, 8457, 11,140. ' 

Colonial doctors for Imperial Army, question as to 
whether examination rules might not have been 
relaxed during the war, 20591. 

Commissions and Committees : 

Brodrick’s, Mr., Committee, 11,093, 11,215, 
11,228, 11,824. 

Hospitals Commission, 3697, 3602, 3633, 3639, 
3641, 3685, 4051, 11,214, 11,500, 11,884. 

War Office Committee of 1888 on Medical Ser¬ 
vices, 11,476. 

War Office Decentralisation Committee, 11,093, 
11,215, 11.228, 11,824, 12,059. 

Difficulties peculiar to South African War, 11,665. 

Enteric. See that title. 


to, 


Equipment: 

Advance Medical Depots, suggestion 
12,013, 12,139. 

Awnings for stretchers advocated, 16,974 (page 
288). 

Bacteriological, .11,014, 11,027, 11,706,11.710. 

Beds, 3606', 3647, 3804, 3820, 3822, 3943, 3949, 
3980, 15,562, 15,578. 

Delay in supply of beds at Ladysmith 
owing to regulation as to Department 
Supplying, 15,578. 

Clothing: 

New South Wales, supplies from, 3761. 

Pyjamas. 3650, 3724, 3758, 3946. 

Contracts, regulations as to, 3991- 

Departments "supplying, and officers respon¬ 
sible for. 3631, 3882, 3992, 11,607. 

Disinfectants, supply and use of, 10,997, 
11*033, 11,064, 11,391, 12,155, 12,171. 

Responsibility for, 11,812. 

Steam disinfectors, 11,870. 

Dressings, 11,049, 11,072. _ 

Drue's and medical stores, 3624, 3702, 3808, 
3859, 3947, 11.049, 11,156, 11,258, 11,624, 
11,636. 11,799, 12,004, 12,149, 13,259, 20,579. 

Elimination of unsuitable equipment advo¬ 
cated, 11,998, 12,135 
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^ qi Services- continued. 
eontiit\&d. 

Hospital tents, 3946, 3994, 10,-963. 

Size of, 10,964. V • 

Huts, portable, for sick' a'ml wounded,. use of 
V . advocated, 11.104. • 

Instruments, 3711,' 11,014,' 11,033, 11,610, 

. ‘ 11,731, 11,805, il,860„ 12,145, 12154, 12,162. 
.12,176, 13,259, 20,617. 

Lights, 11,030. 

Packing of stores', ‘11,734, 11,807. 

.Purchases froip.the uatja in event of war, views 
'as to, 3997. \ * V\\ 

Revision of eqH.ipuiejit.tu 1897, 3962/ 

Splints and oti^er apparatus, JLl,045, 11,050. 

\ Storage room) inadequacy, of, .11,£)31* 

V. • Supply, general observations as to 1602, 3605, 
3611, 3624, 3640, 3654, 3911. 3917,- 3926,3928. 

, 39.43, 3962/5483,• 5612,iC,956. 11,027, 11,860, 

S 12,145, 20,579. ’.' 

\ Transport of equipment^ 36Q7» 3611, 3640, 3804, 

• 10,494. v 

. X-Ray*, provision gf, 11,027. 

Establishmentj goumij efficiency of, .as tested\v ' 
the War, nail stiggCsfiouA for" improvement of, .. 
- 186, 3600, 3605,' 3696; .3761, 3775, 3879, 3927, 3931, 

3942, 3969, 4039, .9187, 10,485, 10,537; 10,945. 
11,072, 11,235. 11,270, 11,316, ’ll,480;. 11,971, 
•13,127, 13,167, 13,255, 13.284 13,941° (page 112k 
. • 14.011,, 14,326, 14.653, 15,972 (page 2401/16,298; 
16,635 (page 523). 16,974.(page S 287, 288J, 17,041, 
17,129 (page 302), 17,640, 17,766; 17:816,17,819, 
•17,924, 18,053, 19,299 (page 403), 19,533, 20/565/ 

. 20,578. 

■ Foreign Armies: * '• • . 

Itedical Services in, 3980, 11,466, U,757, 
11,766, 12,115, 12,172, 12,186 (see also Ger¬ 
many and Russia). 

Sickness in, 11,549 ; 11,569, 11,713. 

Hospital ships, number of, 9536. 10,014. * 
v Hospitals, ‘Milifuty: 

Civil population, treating in, views as to- 
U,Oil, 11,429, 11,882, 12,115. 

Convales^ht'camps, 3954,.3956, 11,852, 11,916. 
Field hospitals, provision by civil hospitals in 
time-of peace, views as to, 11,874. 

Imperial Yeomanry.- See Yeomanry in South 
Africa. 

Improvement* anti expenditure advocated, 
11,889,11,949,-12,111, 12,168, 12,173,12,201, 
21.758. . 

Management of hospitals in South Africa, 
general observations as to, 11,820, 14,132. 
Management of military base hospitals.cn civil 
lines, advocated, 12,118. 

Mobile field hospital attached to each column, 
suggestion as to, 12,036. 

New Military. Hospital and Staff College, 
■12,156. 

Number and equipment of, 11,010. 

Private Hospitals: 

Excellence of work done by, 20,568. 

Langman’s hospital, 20,570. 

Private soldiers’ preference for civilian 
hospitals. 11,882, 11,912. 

Supplies for, in South Africa, 3493, 3610/ 3630 
3677, 3703. 5483, 5512. 

Control of food supplies, suggestions as to, 
11,986. 

Kimberlev and Ladysmith, 3625. 

Quality of, 3633, .3810, 3859. 

Vegetables, milk and eggs, production of, 
on lines of communication, and at ad¬ 
vance depots, 18.458. 

Transfer of field hospitals and bearer companies 
from one brigade to another, objections to, 
16,298. 

(See also suh-headinxj Equipment.) 

Mobilization, 3937, 4028, 4039, 4041. 

Personnel : 

Bearer Companies, 3596, 3604, 3613, 3697, 
12,023, 12,091, 12,101, 14,129, 14,386, 16,298' 
Civilian surgeons, 245, 3615, 3623, 3685, 3710 
3756, 3802, 3912, 4031, 4033, 4044, 10,486’ 
11,025, 11,626, 12.080, 13,941 (page 112)’ 
14.326, 20,584. ^ 

Appointments, 11,874, 20,584. 

Army authorities, relations with, 11,074, 

11 . 866 . 


Medical Services— continued. *. 

Personnel —con limed. 

Civilian ^u^geons-- amUmitl. ‘ \ 

. Proportion serving, 4058.’. \ 

Reserve of,‘views as to, 11,168)* 11,873, 
20,585, 20,625. - ’ ' • 

Cooks: _ ^- <v - 

Female, advocated, 11,134.*. »\ 

. Orderlies as, 10,999. ' 

Dental surgci us. aaiPhias'eurs, 11,228/11,919. 
Instrument-makers and electricuflis/-absence 
. of, 11,029. v \\ 

Nurses, 3685 , 3955 . 4036, (1066, 11,1^11,140, 
11,295, 11,412, 11/671, 11/721, '41,9.63, 
12,086, 13,941 (page 112), 14,326,14,334, 

, ' 15.563,20,620. 

Duties in hospital, 11,649-60. 

' Limiting v tci base and stationary, hospitals 

advocated, 11,875. \ 

Reorganization of nursing service, ~ 11,676. 
Reserve. 3953 . 4036, . 11.253. ll,404. 

■ • 11,676. 

‘ • Training. 11,202,■ 11,248, 11,671, 11,714, 
20,620. • 

Officer^, Army Medical: \V- 

v Administrative duties in the field,' excess 

of, 11,835,11,977,11,9^2, 12,121, 13,284, 

13,997. 

Arrangements as to,: previous fi«'constitu¬ 
tion of Army Medical Corps iii 1857, 
11,687. 

Collecting stations, duties at, 12,022. 
Promotions, 11,793, 11,828, 11,830, 

11,909. 

Qualifications on joining the Army, 
11,746. 

Reserve of, 11,795. 

Age standard during the war, 11,797. 
Civilian reserve, views as to, il.i68, 
11,873. 

Quality of, 11,938. 

Responsibility and freedom of action, in¬ 
crease advocated, 11.979, 13,941 (page 
112), 13,990, 15,845. 

, Status and remuneration, 11,123, 11,753, 

11,827, 11,844. 

Supply of, 244, 3595 . 3605, 3683, 3775, 
3781, 3855, 3908, 3919, 3968. 4030, 
4044, 10.486, 10,949, 11,242. 11,295, 
11,514. 

At different stages of the war, 5595, 
3583, 11,531. 

Egyptian Campaign, depletion of home 
establishments during; ll.sis. 
Increase in number of candidates. 
11,935. 

Modder River, deficiency at, 10,955. 
10,982. 

Number nttnehed to each brigade or 
regiment, 11,689- 

Number fixed in 1888, 11,476, 11,526- 
Training and opportunities for pructiee, ami 

f eueral quality of officers, 3616, 3623 
865 , 4002; *4049, 11,012, 11041 ? 
11,105,11,120;.11,145, 11,182,11,257’ 

' 11,433,11,570,11,669. 11,738,11 748 

, 11.750, 11,783, 11,829, 11,899, 11,915 
’. 11.930,12,115,12,125, 12,156,12,162 
12,172, 12.192, 13,262, 13,941 (page 
112), 15,813, 15,845. 

General account • of present system. 
P^od of training, etc., U,221, 

Medical Staff College, London, 11,033. 
Raising of standard, means advocated 
11,826, 11,935. . ** 

Subjects considered first in examina¬ 
tion, 11,827, 11,893. 

Views in the Army as to efficiency of- 
the Army Medical Corps 4051 
11.219, 11.882. 11,899. ' 

Orderlies, 3595. 3691, 3746. 3768. 11 332 
11,336,11,423. ' ‘ 

Cooking by, 10,999. 

Education, standard ag to, 11,440, 

Nursing undertaken by, previous’to con¬ 
stitution of Royal Army Medical Coro* 
in 1857. 11.681. 





INDEX: 



iervices —con tinued. 

7 j^rsonnt;l— continued. 

O rderlies— continued. 

Private soldiers used as for home establish¬ 
ments when depleted by war, 11,523. 
Quality of, 3617, 3688, 3691, 11,391,11,442, 
11,463, 11,720, 11,846, 14,326. 
Ignorance of use of disinfectants, 

10,996, 11,091. 

Reserve of, 3963, 11,271, 11,304, 11,450. 
Supply of, 3595, 3617, 3693, 3775, 3781, 
*3853, 3919, 4030, 4044, 10,989, 
11, ,304, 11,452,11,494,11,534,11,661. 
Applications lor increase, 11,394, 
11,498. 

At different stages of the war, 11,294. 

Before the war, 3776, 11,276. 

Egyptian Campaign, supply during, 
11,521. 

M odder River, supply at, 10,955, 
10,989. 

Number fixed on a peace basis, 11,486. 
Number l-equired, 11,176, 11,279. 
Training, 3517, 3688, 3691, 3768, 4019 

10,996, 11,003, 11,091,11,113, 11,146 
11,207. 11,244,11,324,11,415,11,444, 
11,647, 11,714, 11,780. 

General account of duties and training, 
11,329. 

Period of training, 11,174, 11,338. 

Use of as servantB, 3688. 

Sanitary Board or officers, appointment advo¬ 
cated, 3618, 3737, 3893, 3962, 4258, 11,223. 
11,703,11,923, 12,144,13,171, 15,825, 15,842 
Sickness in Army Medical Corps. 11,136. 
Strength of personnel, 3908, 3919, 3932, 3937 
3943,.3969. 20.577, 

Applications for increase, 11,394, 11,498. 

At different stages of the war, 3593, 3596, 
3854. 3604. 3613, 3616, 3623, 3683. 3781, 
3853, 11,204, 11,392, 11.449, 11,452. 
Before the war, 3775, 11,270. 11,447. 
Number required, 3596, 3778, 3781, 3854, 
11,148, 11,160, 11,176, 11,279, 11,539. 
Preparations for the war as to increase 
of personnel, 11,306. 

Total strength during the war, 11,556, 
11.564. 

(<Sec also ntb-headin<) Establishment.) 
Preparations for the war, 3907, 3956, 3069, 3977, 

. 11,306, 13,722. 

.Sanitation: 

Breach of sanitary laws, punishment as a mili¬ 
tary offence suggested, 20,620. 

CampB, sanitation of, 3679, 11,090, 15,813, 
19,677. 

.Appointment of Committee, and responsibility 
of officers, suggestions as to, 15,813, 16,820, 
15,827. 

Distinct Board, or sanitary officers, appointment 
suggested, 3618, 3737,* 3893, 4258, 11,223. 
11,703, 11,923. 12,144, 13,171, 15,825, 15,842. 
Importance of, 3962, 11,728, 11,863, 11,801, 
11,895,11,930, 11,965. 

Lectures on, in barracks, suggestion as to, 
20,622. 

Water, sanitation of, 3680, 3790, 3846, 3850, 
11,090, 11,864, 19,677. 

Filters used in South Africa, 3790, 11,728. 
Sick and wounded, percentage of, 11,547, 11,558. 
Supplies, 3625, 3630, 3810, 3917, 3926, 3951, 3962, 
Oi»-r7, 3531, 5786, 10,498. 

Bloemfontein, 10,493. 

Ladysmith, 3633. 3810, 3859, 5746. 

Milk supplies, 3633, 3810. 

Purchase of stores, 6444. 

(See also sub-heading Equipment.) 

Transport for medical purposes, 3596. 3599, 3607, 
3663, 3640, 3734, 3803, 3815. 3824, 3879, 3887. 
3961. 10.494, 12,035, 12.044. 

Ambulance wagon9. Sec that sub-heading. 
Colonial troops, 3745, 3753, 3824. 3889. 

Horses and drivers, supply of, 3827, 3879. 
Hospital trains, 3668, 3762. 3796, 3961, 11-''Bl, 
13.722. 

Suggestions for improvement of, 3700, 3750. 
3879, 3887. 


Medical Services -continued. 

Voluntary Aid, 11,295, 11,299, 11,312, 11,321. 

Army Medical Department, relations with, 
li;073. 

Organisation suggested, 11,078. 

Red Cross Society. 3650, 3963, 11,075. 

St, John’s Brigade, 3294, 3617, 3963, 3985, 
11,302, 11,312, 11,315, 11,321, 11,847. 

War Office Organisation in relation to Medical 
Services : 

Advisory Medical Board : 

Constitution, procedure, etc., 1495, 11.744, 
11,824, 11,924, 11,945, 12,060, 13,260, 
20,590, 21,757, 21,758 

Journal and library, endowment advocated, 
11,952. 

. Place of meeting, 12.160. 

Reforms instituted by, 11,826, 11,838, 
11,824, 11,924, 11.945, 12,060, 13,260, 
20,590, 21,757, 21,758- 

Applications a3 to expenditure, increase of 
personnel, etc., 11,503, 11,632, 11,664. 
Changes in medical department of War Office, 
3870. 

Director-General, status of, 1436, 1454, 1459, 
3870, 11,827, 21,458. 

War Office Decentralisation Committee, see svb- 
headimj Commissions and Committees. 
Yeoxnanrv Hospitals. See Yeomanry, Imperial, in 
South Africa. 

' Witnessc’i: Maj.-Gen. Baden-Pouett, Maj.-Gen. Barton, 
Sir R. Duller, Sir H. Cclvile, Sir A. C. Doyle, Sir 
J. French, Mr. A. Fripp, Col. Gubbins, Col. Haig, 
Sir 1. Hamilton, Sir H. Mild yard, Sir A. Hunter 
Surgeon-Gen. Jameson, Col. Johnston, Lord Kitchener, 
Sir C. Knox, Lord Methuen, Lieut.-Col. Murray, 
Prof. Ogston, Maj.-Gen. Plnmer, Lord Roberts, Sir 
H. Bundle, Sir F. W. Stafford, Sir F. Treves, Sir 
C. Warren, Lieut.-Cel. K. M. Wilson, Sir W. 
Wilson, Lord Wdselty.) 

Men: 

Comfort, in barracks, importance of, 20,523. 
Conditions of service, effect on recruiting, see title 
Recruiting, sub-heading Conditions of Service. 
Desertions, 4204, 4261, 4377, 14,031. 

Discipline, importance of, and suggestions as to 
power of punishment in the field, 14,963 (page 
286), 18,713, 19,737, 19,754, 19,820 (page 425), 
19,976*, 19,980, 20,814, 21,853 , 22,019. 

Suggestion that questions of discipline should 
be dealt with by military authorities rather 
than by Secretary of State, 21,767. 
Education, 10,329, 15,852, 15,853, 16,589, 16,772 
(page 635). 

Employment in non-military duties, see sub-head¬ 
ing Training. 

Pay, see that title. 

Pensions, 21,806. 

Placing in unhealthy positions deprecated, living 
more under canvas advocated, 15.852. 

Quality, 173, 5487, 9111, 10,442, 13,941 (pages 107, 
108, 109, 112), 14,567. 15,249, 15.482, 15,660, 
15,663, 15.693 15,697, 15,972 (pages 238, 
239), 16,408, 16,423, 16,559, 16,923, 16,987, 
17,129 (pages 300,301), 17,462, 17,616, 17,710, 
17,747,17,874, 19,146 (pages 393, 394), 19,563, 
19,737, 19,740,19,798, 19,811. 19.744, 20,555, 
20,559 . 20,594, 20,596 , 20.613. 

Confidence in officers, increased importance of, 
in modern warfare, 20,813. 

Discipline, quality as to, 15,852, 15,934, 16,017. 
Entrenchments and cover, quality as to, 173, 
4162, 9122, 10,442, 13.941 (page 112), 
14,223, 15,697, 15,724, 15,972 (page 238), 
16,002, 16,217, 16,223, 16,600, 16,635 
16,772, 16,806, 16,923, 16,974 (page 286), 

16,997, 17.468, 17,622, 17.887, 17,938, 
18.010. 19.146 (page 393), 19.167, 19,557, 
19,565, 19,737.' 

Memorandum of 13fch June. 1900, by 
Major-Gen. Bundle on, 17,888. 

Esprit de Corps, quality as to, and suggestions 
for cultivation of, 13,978, 17,003. 17.874, 
21,853, 22,019. 

Territorial system, effect of, on esprit do 
corps. 17.874. 17,877, 19.299 (page 402), 
19,436, 19,549. 
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uility-coiihinuell.'. 

Horsemanship and horsemastership, 173, 4161, 
10,440, 10,442, 13,941 (page 110), 14,216, 
14,359, 14,588, 15,494, 15,697, 15,972 (page 
238), 16,465, 16,467, 16,594, 16,772, 16,823, 
16,923, 17.129 (page 301), 17,465, 17,578, 
17,883, 18,002, 18,003, 18,042, 18,096, 19,299 
(page 402). 

Intelligence, individuality, and initiative, 9113, 
10,442, 13,941 (page 207), 14,242, 14,597, 
15,495, 15,697, 16,017, 16,472, 16,569, 16.583, 
16,635, 16,660, 16,772, 16.807, 16,815, 17,574, 
17,619, 17,834, 18,095. 19,163, 19,146 (page 
393), 19,557 (page 827), 20,803. 

Marching, 173, 4160. 4162, 10,437, 10,442, 
\ \ 10,544, 14,210, 14,210, 14,587, 15,493, 

15,697, 15,720, 15,972 (page 238), 15,986, 
16,203, 16,465, 16,594, 16,635, 16,772, 

16,803, 16,923, 16,974 (page 286), 16,987, 

' 17,129 (page 588), 17,462, 17,564, 17,565. 
s‘ 17,881, 19,684, 21,853, 21,954, 21,959. 
\Tiilt, effect of, on, 19,557, 19,685. 

,"Night marching, 4213, 4366. 

Physique and morale, courage, endurance, etc., 
10,254, 11,137, 14,228, 14,594, 15,495, 

15.697, 15,726, 15,972 (page 239), 16,203, 

16,221, 16,382, 16,455, 16,567, 16,600, 

16,635, 16,772, 16,807, 17,468, 19,146 

(page 393), 19,153, 19,160, 19,557, 20,600, 
21,853, 21.955. 

'Eyesight, 19,557, 19,587. 

Teeth, 19,146 (page 393), 19,158. 

Scouting, despatch riding, etc., see Scouting. 
Shooting, quality as to, 173, 4158, 4266, 4356 
10,426, 10,442, 13,941 (pages 203, 207) 

14,188, 14,583. 15,482.- 15,663, 15,697 

15.698, 15.972 (page 238), 15.932, 16,203 

16,439, 16,594, 16,635, 16,772 (page 533) 
16,794, 16,923, 16,974 (page 286), 16,988 
17,129 (page 588), 17,462, 17,477, 17,572 
17,879, 17,990, 17,993, 19,197, 19,591 

19,763, 20,608, 20,614, 21,853, 21,938 

21,945. 

Firing mounted successfully practisod dur 
ing the war, 19,820 (page 425). 
■Recruiting, see that title. 

Reserve, see that title. 

Standing at ease and marching easy, general Army 
signal for, advocated, 18,712. 

Supply of nien, see Recruiting and title Military 
Operations, sub-heading Adequacy in Point of 
Strength of Troops. . 

Surrenders, 9326, 10,630, 13,941 (page 109), 13,972. 
Training, existing system, and suggestion as tx> 
improvements-, 173,-4561, 13,941 (page 107), 
13,942; 13,952, 14,096, 14,610,15,498, 15,544, 
15,539, 15,592, 15,599, 15,663, 15,688, 15.699, 
15,711, 15,972 (page .240), 15,962, 16,121, 
16,231, 16,257, 16,595, 16,599, 16,660, 16,667, 
16,772, 16,806, 16,811, 16,815, 16,924, 16,974 
(page 286), 16,991, 16,993, 17,1.29 (page 300, 
301), 17,214, 17,579, 17,596, 17,597, 17,656, 
17,839,19,146 (pages 393, 394), 19,186, 19,204, 
19,266, 19,299 (page 804), 19,340, 19.481, 
19,557, 19,690, 19,756, 19,807, 19,820 (page 
424), 19,915, 20,211, 20,226 , 20,517, 21,853, 
21,953, 21,097 , 22,021, 22,026.' 

All arms together, system advocated, 16,528, 
17,816. ‘ 

Ceremonial parade, 4182. 4214. 

Company training, battalion training, and • 

. brigade training (2nd Infantry Brigade at 
Aldershot), .15,972 (page 238), 15,973. 

Cooking, training in, advocated, 17,909,18,012. 
Crawling, training in, advocated, 16,974,(page 
288). 17,075. '* 

Discipline, cultivation of, 20,555. 

Disposition of men for tactical work, 19.820 
(page 425), 19,988. 

Drill books, modifications, etc., 13,209, 13,944 
15,660, 15,687, 16,529. 

Employment in non-military duties, effect of 
on training, 4106, 4563, 4571. 4726, 4851. 
4956, 10,331, 14.249. 15.972 (page 239), 
17,695, 18,014 , 21,596. 

Arrangement as to non-military duties in 
1 st Battalion Gordon Highlanders, 
19,710. 


Men continued 

Training— continued. 

Entrenching and cover, training aa to, 13^950, 
15,600, 16,007, 17,896, 17,926, 18,010, 19,761. 
20,215. 

Gymnastics; training in, advantages of, 15.852, 

15,936. 

Individuality and intelligence and initiative, 
cultivation of, 13,144, 13,247, 13,941 (pages 
107 108), 13.942, 16,475, 16,817, 18,005, 
19,188, 20,617, 20,555, 20,804. 

Mounted Infantry, see that title. 

Period necessary. 13,160, 13,287, 13,952, 

14,095, 14,267, 17,718,17,816, 19,571.19,761. 
Scouting, see that title. 

■ Shooting, 4356,13,282 13,941 (page 112), 14,191, 
14,410, 16.457, 17,473, 19,299 (page 404), 
20,786, 21,839. 

Abolition of figure of merit advocated, 
14,191, 16,355 . 

Cheap ammunition for rifle practice advo¬ 
cated, 20,788. 

Moving objects, shooting at, advocated, 
19,146 (p*ge 394), 19,195. 

Period allotted, 15,616. 

Short service system, effect of, on trainin'!, 

14 » 266 ' ( > 

Small^bodies (double companies) advocated,. 

Strength of companies, increase, of, , probable 
effect of, on training, 17,433. 

Telescopes and field glasses, training in use of, 
advocated, 19,205. 

Wastage in the Army. 4205, 4377, 4452, 4462. 

( Witnesses: Col. Allhum, Mr. Atkins, Maj.-Gen. Baden- 
Powell, Muj.-Gen. Barton , Mr. Bred rick, Sir R. 
BttUer, Col. Carr, Maj.-Gen. Coke, Sir If. if. C civile. 
Col. Crabbe, Col.. Davidson, .Sir A. C. Doyle, Sir J. 
D. French, Sir W. F. Gala ere, Lieut.-Col. Godley, 
Col. Haig, Sir B. Hamilton, Sir I. Hamilton, Sir 
H. Hildyard, Sir A. Hunter, Sir T. Kelly-Kenny, 
Maj.-Gen. Kekewich, Lord Kitchener, Sir C. Knox, 
Hie Hon. H. Lambtcn, Lie.ut.-Gol. F. Macbean. 

■ Lord Methuen, Lieut.-Col. Murray, Maj.-Gen. Paget, 
Maj.-Gen. Phtmer, Sir R. Pole-Carew, Col. Robb, 

• \ <. Lord Roberts, Sir H. M. L. Bundle, Sir F. W. 
Stafford, Sir II. Vincent, Sir C. Warren, Sir G. 
White,-Lord Wolseley, Sir E. Wood.) 

,l Military Notes,” publication of, 306, 491, 4086.' 
'5104. 510/„ 21,079, 21,119, 21,289. 

(Witnesses: Cok E. A. Althum, Sir John Ardagh v 
Lord Lansdtrtcjie, Sir G. TV. Nicholson.) s s ‘ 

Military Operations ; * 

Adequacy in point of strength of forces engaged in,' 
171, 4157, 4203, 10.183,10.232,10,235,1.3,941 
. (page 109), 13,965, 14,707 (pages 146, 148), 
15,660, 15,671, 15.677, 15,690, 16,168,16.544, 
16,549, 16>635, 16,636, 16,843. 16,866, 

16,923, 16,974 (pages 285, 289), '16,975, 
17429. 17,453, 17,460, 17,567, 21,853,-21,932, 
21,936, 21,943. ’ . 

Drafts mid reinforcements, 171,' 4444, 4612, 
4834, 10,234, 13,770, 21,124. 

(•.See also title Preparations for the V^ur, vtu5V\ 
heading Troops.) » 

Advanced positions, holding of, questions aa to,- ' 
13,416, 13,675, 13,682, 14,504/ 

Bridgeg: ' i . 

Defence of, 13,689, 13,697,'13,711,. 13,416, 
14,963 (pages 171, 172), 14,980, 21,864. 
Non-destruction of, 10.835, 13,523, 13,800, 
13,829, 15,164. 

Repair of. 15,170. 

Cape Colony: 

• Colesburg, operations at, 14,963 (page 172), ' 
17,129 (page 300), 17,161.17,170. 

Defence scheme proposed by Sir Charles Warren 
in December, 1899, 15,660, 15,673. 

Driefontein, Battle of, 16,919. 

East London, despatch of troops to, ordered by* 
Lord Roberts, 14,963‘(page 183). 


* By their Reference the Commission are limited to inquire into Military Operations “ up to the occupation of Pretoria," 
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Operations —rontitiHdd. 

Colony— co u tinned. 

Kimberley, defence and relief of: 

Artillerv and troops in Kimberley, 13,688, 
13.697, 21,853, 21.853, 21,866, 21,860, 
21,878, 21,883, 21,917, 21,919. 

Statement showing total of officers and 
men on 26 th November, 1899, 
21,853, 21,832. 

Buller, General, arrangements ne to relief 
operations. 14,953 (panes 172, 173, 174, 
175, 176, 181), 15,112,15,314. 

Casualties ami deatlis during the siege, 
21,853. 21,907, 21,920. 

De Beers’ directors, Mr. Cecil Rhodes and 
Col. Kekewich, telegram© from, 10,843 
(page 462), 14,963 (page 171), 15,104, 
15,108, 15,176, 22,028. ' 

Defence scheme, 21,853, 21,858. 21,887. 

Col. Trotter's scheme, 13,837, 21,858- 

French, General, relief operations by, 
17,129 (page 302). 

Troops, strength. of, 17,129 (pages 
300, 302), 17,177, 17,186. 

Methuen, Lord, operations by, 14,139 . 

Belmont, 14.161, 16,974 (page 285),/ 
16,976, 19,765. 

Diamond Hill, 19,539. 

Graspan, 14,147, 16,976. 

Instructions as to operations received 
by Lord Methuen, 14,141, 14,428, 
16.544. 

Magerefonteiu, 14,169, 14,380, 14,963 
(pages 173. 174), 15,184, 15,207, 
16.974 (paw 285). 16,078, 18,617, 
18,678. 19,761, 19.765, 19,767. 

Modder River, 14,355, 14,376, 16,974 
. (pages 285 . 288), 16.976, 19,765, 
20.445. 

Naval Brigade, nrsistanoe from, 18,992. 

Retirement in event of successful ac¬ 
complishment of relief, question as 
to, 14,380, 15,115. 

Roberts, Lord, telegram of 24th De¬ 
cember as to holding of Kimberley, 
15,393, 15,408- 

Route taken bv Lord Methuen, 16,545. 

Troops, strength and composition of, 
14,139. 14,159, 14,182, 14,185, 

16,543. 

Mafeking, defence and relief of: 

Account, summary, of investment, siege, 
anti relief. 19,820 (page 424). 

Attack on Boers immediately after the 
relief, 19,897. 

Preparations for the siege, 19,820 (page 
424). 

Relief column, 14,477, 14,564. 

Selection and holding of Mafeking, reasons 
for, 19,820 (page 424), 19,871. 

Troops: 

Raising of regiment at Mafeking before 
tho war, 13,585, 13,586, 13,589, 
13,633. 13,688, * 19,820 (page 423). 

Strength and composition of force, 
19,820 (page 424), 19,874. 

Under orders of General Officer Com¬ 
manding in South Africa, 19,820 
(page 424). 

(See also iUle South African Corps, 
sub-heading Frontier Force.) 

Use of Mafeking as a base previously to out¬ 
break of the war, prohibition of, 19,855. 

Ilietfonfcein. action at. 14,707 (page 147). 

Stormberg. 13,689, 13,691, 13,710, 14,963 (page 
173), 15,207, 16,779, 16,786, 16,892, 
20,445, 20,447. 

Marines despatched to, 19,140. 

Naval Brigade despatched to, 18,986, 
18,097, 19,140. 

Character of the country and people, effect of, 
upon military situation, 14.963 (page 170). 

Defence, general schemes of, 358, 469, 474, 555, 560, 
565, 624, 15.212, 21,627, 21.735, 21.849. 

Defence in South Africa, schemes of, see Prepara¬ 
tions for the War, sub-heading Defence. 

Delogoa Bay, questions as to, 14,963 (page 173), 
15,207. 



Military Operations— continued. 

General schemes as to operations in South 
9082, 9084, 10,187, 10,214, 10,222. 

Absence of properly constructed plan of cam¬ 
paign before the war, 20,465, 20,491, 21,234. 
Alternative schemes of action, absence of, 
13,888. 

Responsibility for, 8921. 

Natal: 

Advance, line of, 13,670, 15,650. 

Duller, Sir R., decision to operate in Jfatal 
instead: of in Orange Free State, 9092, 
9099. 9369, 10,846, 14,963 (page 172), 
15.099, 15,160. 

Bidwana, decision of Sir Georg© White not to 
occupy, 19,133. 

C'olonso Bridge,, defence of. 14.707 (page 146), 
14.804, 14.838 (page 156), 14,963 (page 171), 
15.126, 15,291. 

Dundee, and Glencoe: 

Intelligence arrangements as to, in Dundee, 
17,778. 

Occupation of, and retreat from, 8862, 
10,190, 13,682, 13,683, 13,687, 14,488, 
14.498, 14.707 (pages 144, 145, 146,147), 
14,514. 14,556, 14,716. 14,724. 14,726, 
14.838 (payees 154, 155), 14,864, 17,141. 
Supplies, 15,294, 13,337. 

Durban, protection of, by the "Terrible,” 
18,995, 19,001. 

Elandslaagte, action at, 14,707 (page 145), 
14,838 (page 297), 17,129 (page 300), 17,130, 
17,149. 

Estcourt or other position south of the Tugela, 
question as to concentration at, 14,526. 
Ladysmith, defence and relief of: 

Boers' investing: 

Preparations mad© by Sir G. White for 
pursuit of Boers after the relief, 
14,901, 14,963 (page 182). 

Condition of garrison on relief, 14,963 (page 
353). 

Fortification of Ladysmith: 

General scheme of defence, 14,540, 
14,547, 14,707' (pages 147, 148). 
14,794. 

No defence works undertaken in years 
preceding the war, 2035. 

Operations With Cavalry Division proposed 
bv Sir J. French, 27th October, 1889, 
17,130. 

Relief operations by Sir R. Buller, and 
messages that passed between him 
and Sir G. White, 14,866, 14,963. 
Advance, line of, suggestions as to, 
mad© bv Sir G. White and Colonel 
Altham; 14,867,14,871. 

Appointment of Sir C. Warren, and 
use of the 5th Division, statement© 
and questions tut to, 14,963 (pages 
174, 175, 176, 178), 21,253, 21,255, 
21.259. 21,261. 

Before the investment, operations 
and messages, 14.838-14.866, 14,963 
pages 171, 172, 173), 15,027, 15,126, 
15,131, 15,285. 

During the siege, operations and mes¬ 
sages, 14,865 (page 157) to 14,926, 
14,963 (pages 173, 175, 176, 178,179, 
180, 181, 182), 15.142. 15,191, 15,336, 
15,367, 15,381. 

Colenso, battle, of, and move¬ 
ments preceding, 14,874 
(page 159), 14,880, 14,881, 
14,888, 14,896 (pages 160, 
161), 14,963 (pagos 173, 
174, 175, 176), 15,191, 

15,207, 15,301. 

Attack and advance, battle of 
Colenso, 16,221, 16,227. 
Guns, loss of, 15,305, 16,143. 
Ileliogram from Sir R. Dul¬ 
ler to Sir George Whit© of 
16th December, 14,881 (page 
161), 14.893. 14,963 (page 
1751, 15.336, 15.339, 15,368, 
' 15,376 ' 

Preparations by Sir G. White 
to co-operate, about 16th 
December, 14,881 (page 
160). 14,889. 
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lions — continued. * ”< 

\ucd. •• . A 

nith, defence andjreUef of— continual. 
Relief operations by-Sir B. Buller, Sec .— 
. ' continued.^ ( v 

Spion Kdp,-baCtIe of, and move- 7 
'tusrits’ preceding,' 14,896 
164,' 165), 14,896* 

. ' . 14,963 (pages'177, 178, 180, 
181), 1$,255, 16,264, 15,416, 
15,658, 20,208, 20,270. 
s A tu m u n 1,-fr io n expended, 
20,255. 

Communications by helio¬ 
graph with Sir G. White 
A during, 14,879. 

\ •, Communication with Sir C. 

' > Warren during the battle, 

20 , 210 . 

Waal Rrantz, movement on, 
14,963 (pages 179, 180), 15,265, 
15,422. 

Relief of Ladysmith, movements 
ending in, 14,963 (pages 180, 181, 
182), 15,254. 

Troops engaged in, 13,969, 14.963 
(page 174), 15,095, 15,255, 

15,275, 15,660, 15.600, 16,635, 
16,636. 

Reinforcomentsj 14,963 (pages 
175, 176), 15,272, 21,124. 

(See also sub - heading Roberts, 
Lord.) 

Selection and holding of Ladysmith as a 
base, 531, 654, 5059, 5164 , 5224, 
8882, 8903. 9291. 9298, 9308, 10,183, 
10,185, 10,190,10.199, 10,201.10,204, 
10.229,10,853. 13,440,13,681,13,685, 
14,488, 14.517, 14,531, 14,554, 15,660 
15,680, 19,138. 

Choice of Ladysmith as a station in 
April 1879, 21,265. 

Reasons given by Sir George White, 
14,707 (pages 146, 148). 

Roberta, Lord, views of, as to, 10,183, 
10,185, 14,707 (cage 144). ' 

Telegram of 23rd December, 1899, 
as to holding of Ladysmith in 
event of the relief, 15,407. 

Wolsoley, Lord, views as to, 8875, 
14,707 (page 146). 

Sorties during the siege and attacks on 
enemy’s guns, 14,838 (pages 166, 159), 
14,872. 

Supplies in Ladysmith, 1354, 6713, 5757, 
5936, 8902, 9303, 10,209, 13.593, 
14,488, 14,532, 14.551, 18,329, 

18,333, 18,345, 21,260, 21,276. 

Commencement of siege, food supplies 
at, 5723, 5933. 

Hospitals, supplies for, 3633, 3810, 
3859, 5746. 

Messages from Sir George White as to 
supplies during the siege and period 
they would last, 14,838 (page 156), 
14,866 (page 158), 14.884, 14,896, 
(page 163, 164, 165. 166). 14,963 
pages 176, 178. 179, 180, 182), 
15,142, 15,146, 15,151, 15,345. 

Orders by General Buller as to stores 
before his arrival in South Africa, 
15,294. 

Proceedings with regard to supplies 
during the siege and period they 

• would last, 5737; 5869, 5909, 5972. 

Relief, situation as to supplies at time 
of, 14,963 (page 183). 

Water supply, 5761. 

Withdrawal of stores, question as to 
possibility of, 5732, 10,212, 14,769. 
Telegrams during October, 1899, between 
Sir G. White, the Secretary of State, and 
. others, 14,838, 14,866, 21,255. 

Troops in Ladysmith, 13.592, 14.797, 
15,677, 17,129 (page 300), 17,130. 

Cavalry, retention of, 14,797. 14,838 
(page 156), 14,963 (page 172), 15,135, 
15,162, 16,196, 19,138. 


Military Operations continued. 

Natal— continued. * 

Ijadysmifb, defence and relief of— ccnttinu< 
Troops ini Ladysmith— continued. 

■ . Quality of nlen, 14,956 : 

Morale after battle of Lombard's 
v V v Kop, 13,863, 13,867, 14,832, 

’17,150, 10,101. 

Rifle Brigade, withdrawal of, proposal 
’ as to, 14,838 (page 154), 14,863. 
Wagon Hill and Cresar’s Camp, attack on, 
13,874. 13,947, 14,545, 14,896 (page 162), 
14,963 (page 341). 

Withdrawal from to position behind the 
Tugela, questions as to whether this 
would have been practicable, 5732. 
10,212,13,856, 14,767, 21,275. 

Laing’s Nek, defence of, 13,127 (page 53), 
13,416, 15,425, 13,586,13,675,13,683, 14,504. 
lining's Nek Tunnel, non-destruction of, 10,835, 
14,759. 

Lombard’s Kop and Nicholson’s Nek, action at, 
13,863, 13,867, 14,559, 14,707 (pages 
147, 148), 14,828, 14,832, 14,835, 15,196, 
15,291, 17,150, 20.440. 

Morale of troops after, 13,863, 13,867, 
14,832, 19,101. 

Pietermaritzburg, defence of, arrangements as 
to, 19,001, 19,015. 

Railways, non-destruction of, 14,755, 14,760. 
Talanu Hill, action at, considerations as to, 
and whether it should have boon fought, in 
superior force, 10,183, 14,707 (pages 144, 
145, 146), 14,737, 14,743. 

Troops in Natal: 

Strength and disposition of forces, 10,183, 
13,3.83* 13,681, 13,687, 13,941 (page 109), 
13,965, 14,139, 14,488, .14,504, 14,519, 

14,552, 14.564, 14,707 (pages 144, 145), 

14,963 (pages 307, 328, 329, 331, 333), 
15.027, 15,660, 15,692. 16,635, 16,636, 

17,143, 21,166, 21,255, 21,261. 

Willow Grange, action at, 16,180. 

Orange Free State: 

Advance through Orange Free State, original 
intentions as to, 10,846, 13,706, 14,963 
(pages 169, 170, 171, 176, 177), 15,006, 
15,036, 15,041, 15,088, 15,401, 16,660, 

15,671. 

Change of plan, by Sir R. Buller, 
9092. 9099. 9369, 10,846, 14,963 (page 
172), 15,099, 15,160. 

Memorandum by General Buller of 24th 
September, 1899, as to, 14,963 (page 
170), 15,006. 

Bloemfontein, advance on, 14,963 (pages 178, 
179, 181), 15,256. 16,393, 16,550, 17,109 
(pages 300, 302, 317, 318), 17,177, 17,186, 
19,299 (page 402), 19,374, 19,377. 

Route chosen. 9106, 10,849. 

Statement by Lord Roberts as to, 10,843. 
Harrismith, supply depfit at, suggestion as to, 
by Iiord Roberts, 14,063 (page 184), 15,457. 
Lodybrand, defences, construction or, 17,888. 

Paardeberg: 

Artillery at, 18,531, 18,628,18,698, 18,702. 
Command at, 13,128, 16,018 (page 281), 
16,920. 

Statement by Sir T. Kelly-Kenny as to 
general operations, 16,918- 
Statement by Lord Roberts as to general 
operations, 10,843 (page 463, Vol. I.), 
13,133, 13,357. 

Trenches at, 17,900. 

Troops at, 16,974 (pages 285, 289), 16,983, 
Poplar Grove, 10,843, 16,974 (pages 285, 289), 
18,628, 18.698, 18,702. 

Reddersbcrg, 16,843, 16,898. 

Sanna’B Post and Liiulley, 16,405, 16,409, 
16,974 (pages 285, 289), 17,085,17,103. 
Correspondence relative to tho recall of Sir 
Henry Colvile, page 583, Vol. II, 

Scheme of General Boiler in December, 1899, 
for future operations, 14,963 (pages 176. 
177). 

Re 
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Operations — continued. 
lfe e Free State —continued. 

Supplies during operations, 17,129 (|>age 317). 
Thabanehu, defences, construction, l/,888. 
Troops engaged in, 17,129 (page 300). 
Ventersberg and Heilbron, operations between, 
16,974 (pnge 660). 

Rhodesia: 

Buluwayo : 

Artillery in, 19,820 (page 423). 

Supplies in, 19,838,19,804. 

Supplier collected before the war, by Cel. 
Nicholson, 18,028. 

Tiili : 

Force concentrated at, 19,820 (page 423), 
19,871. 

Statement bv Ool. Plumer as to his 
operations," 17.948, 17,960. 

Proposed movement from Tuli into the 
Transvaal, 13,586, 13,589, 13,591,13,623, 

Roberta, Lord: . .f , „ 

Appointment as Oommartdei'-in-Cmer, 14,906 
(page 176), 15,373, 21,844. 

Arrival in South Africa, military situation at 
time of, 171, 10,843, 15,410. 

Effect on situation in Natal, of advance of 
14,063 (pages 181, 182), 15,256, 15,393. 
Statements by Ijord Robert*, as to his opera¬ 
tions in South Africa, 10.843, 13,126. 
Telegrams from «nd to Sir R. Duller, 10,845, 
14,963 (pages *76, 177, 178, 179, 180, 181, 

1 telegram of 6th February as to renewed 
attempts to relieve Ladysmith, 14,963 
page 180), 15,422. 

Future policy, after relief of Ladysmith, 

• correspondence as to, 13,127 (page 53), 
14,963 (pages 183, 184, 185), 16,439. 
Holding Ladysmith in event, of the relief, 
telegram of 23rd December as to, 16,407. 
Western route to Bloemfontein, decision as to, 
9105. 10,849. 

Secretary of State, telegrams to and from : 

Buller. Sir R., 14,963 (pages 173,174 175, 
176,177, 178), (15,207, 16,311,15,315.15,373. 
Telegram sent by Sir R. Buller on 16th 
December, 1899. 14,963 (page 175), 
15,213, 15,311, 15,373, 21,259. 

Whito, Sir George, 14,838 to 14,866, 21,255. 

Transvaal: 

Buller, Sir R. : „„ . 

Advance on the Transvaal, 13,127 (page 
53), 13,186, 14,063 (pages 184, 185), 
15,439, 15,464. 


<SL 


Militia: 

Act of 1898 as to calling up of, 21,341. 

Ago standards, 4616, 5255, 7688- 
Artillery, 5278. . _ 

Ballot Act, enforcement of, question as to, 484/, 
10,694,10,729. , „ 

Calling up of Militia Battalions to replace Home 
Bat talions of Regulars, 5254. 

Conscription or compulsory Militia service, views 
as to, 7678, 7754, 18,254, 18,272, 21,804. 

Cost of force, 7652. _ 

Drafts sent out to South Africa, 4613, 4847, 4870, 
5254, 7787. 

Engineers, 2247, 7790. 

Foreign service, liability for, questions as to, 10,661, 
18,269,18,267, 21,811. 

Non-commissioned officers, supply of, 21,853. 

Officers, 5268, 5290, 5312, 5336, 7592, 76W, 7608, 
7674, 7686, 7783. 7787, 9135, 9318, 9382, 
10,253, 10,298, 10,361, 10,390, 10,883, 13.239, 
13,282, 14,275, 14,280, 14,441, 18,263, 21,787, 
21,853, 22,013. t . „ 

Number serving in South Africa, 7o97. 
Proportion not volunteering to serve in South 
Africa, 7783. 

Pay Department Clerks, provision, 18,839. 
Paymasters, suggestions as to, 18,838- . 

Quality of men, 4870, 5302, 9135, 9318, 10,369, 
W 10.397, 13,146, 14,199, 14,210, 14,228, 14,44*, 
15,697, 16,772, 16,799, 16,808, 16,923, 16,924, 
16,937, 17,716, 18,303, 20,610- 
Reserve. 4624, 4636, 4691, 4847, 16,o42, 18,591, 

Scheme 4 ' for organisation of the Auxiliary 
Forces, necessity for formulation of, 13,146, 
13,155, 16,370, 18,245, 18,277, 18,279, 18,284, 
18,286, 18,204, 21,553, 21,813. 

SiieAgth of, 7588, 7590, 7692, 7680. . 

Number of officers and men who Served in 
South Africa, 7597. 

Proportion of officers and men not volunteering 
for service in South Africa, 778A 
Shortage in rank and file, 7699, 7754. 

Training, 4847. 4850, 4873, 9321, I0,36o, 10,368, 
10,603. 13,146, 13,239, 14,203, 16,772, 16,799, 
16,390. 

Use of, in South Africa, 10,369. , m . r 

Value of the force, general observations as to, 9i-tu, 
9322, 10.397, 13,146, 18,294. 

(Witneue* • Mu j.-Gen. Barton, May.-Gen. Rvnxtt, Mr. 
Rmirick, Sir W. F. Gatatre, Sir 
C Knox, Lord Lasmloione, Sir G. JL Manjudl, Lota 
Afethuen, Col Mortimer, Sir W. $ .fff* 1 *™' Lon 
Robert*, Sir A. E. Turner, Lord Woleelcy.) 


XO AiJ ) *tv*t • 

Movements in the Transvaal, 14,963 (page 
185), 15,464. 


ioO), lUfHU +. 

Roberts, Lord, statement as to his operations 
from May 3rd, 1900, up to the occupa¬ 
tion of Pretoria, 13,127. 

Troops engaged in operations, .13,12/, 
17,129. 

! Witnesses : Col. Altham, Mr. Amery, Afaj.-Gen. Jtaden- 
' Powell, Maj.-Gen. Barton, Sir R. Buller, Alaj.-Om. 
Gob, Sir H. Cdvile, Sir J. French, Sir W. F. 
datacre, Sir I. Hamilton , Sir 11. Hildyard. Sir A. 
Hunter, Got. Kekewich, Sir T. Kelly-Kenny. Lord 
Methuen, Maj.-Oen. Paget, Maj.-Oen. Plumer, Maj.- 
Oen. Pole-Carew. Lord Roberts, Col. TroUer, SirC. 
Warren, Sir G. White, Lord Wolsdey.) 


Military Secretary to the Commandcr-in-Chief, 
duties of, 9378. 

(■Witness: Sir Coleridge Grove.) 


Military Situation in October, November, and 
December, 1899, and in January, 1900 : 

October 1899, 14,963 (page 171), 16,635. 

November 1899. 14,139, 14,9o3 (pages 171, 172, 

December 1899, 14,963 (pages 173, 174). 

January 1900, 10,843, 15,410. , T , 

Effect on situation m Natal of advance of Lord 
Roberts in the Orange Free State, 14,963 
(pages 181, 182), 15,266, 15,393. 

(Witnesses: Sir R. Buller, Lord Roberts, Sir F. IF. 
Stop ford.) 


Mobilisation: 

Auxiliary and emergency forces, no scheme of mo 
bilisution for, 1082,-4426. , 

Colonial Troops do not enter mto any scheme, 

1086, 1120. , -10*7 or 

Divisions, mobilising by, question as to, 10,/2b. 

ExpeiuHture iu’ comiection with, 1228, 1398, 

"Date of authorisation, 942, 966, 9®, 1007, 1031, 
1040 1044, 16,631, 21,223, 21,300. 

Germany, mobilisation in, 5203. 

Medical services. See, that title, 

3SSW* m k»,i»v. 

r 3fe«:‘Si: 

- 

Armv Corps, 21,341. 21,378. 

1210, 4399. 4594. 4838, 8801, 8830, 8862, 
9467’ 16,629. „ „ _ 

Wolseley, Lord, Minute of 13th January 
1900, 21,208. „ ... 
War Office: Confidential Mohdi^Km^mmittee, 
1164, 1167. 1210, 1401, 1446, 6067. 8799, 15,645, 
16,648, 21,488. 


(Witnesses: Sir J. Ardngh Bxr O.Orom Col. Guto**, 
Col. Johnston, Sir T. Kdly-Kenny,Sir R Km*, 
Col. Lake. Lord Lansdoume S,r ^- N jf d J^ L C W ' 
Robb. Lord Robert*. Maj.-Gen. Salmond, Sir / ■ 
Stopford, Lord Wolsdey.) 
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Ailis^cm Committee'. See War Office Organi- 

iSfflK*/ < 

ion Department: 

Jaimation. See War Office Organisation. 
Preparations for the war. See-that title, suit-heading 
Departmental Preparations. 

(Witness: Sir Elliott Wood.) 

Motor cars, Military Use of, 2160, 2217, 2226, 

2264, 2326, 14,676, 16,636, 20,395. 

( WitnessesSir A. Hunter, Maj.-Oen. Paget, Lord 

Tullibardine, Sir EUiott Wood.) 

Mounted Infantry ; 

Arms and use of, anil organisation of, 4093, 
4428, 6861, 6898, 6916, 7062, 7293, 7306, 9124, 
10,375, 12,472, 12,538, 12,607, 12,686, 12,727, 
13,250, 13,282, 13,293, 13,341, 13,881, 13,941 
(page 111), 14,048, 14,350, 14,424 5 14,443, 

' 14,707 (page 148), 15,972. (page 240), 16,116, 
16,331, 16,695, 16,636,' 16,703, 16,731, 

16-.789, 16,792, 16,927, 17,378, 17.632, 

17,534, 17,576, 17,580, 17,669, 17,816, 

17,823, 18,081, 19,265. 19,299 (page 402), 
19,468, 19,502, 19,820 (page 425), 19,938, 
20,021, 20,027, 20,041. 20,281 ‘{page 452), 
20,124, 20,139, 20,370, 20,524, 21,994. 

Alternative systems of organisation described, 
by Lieut-Colonel Godley, 20,021, 

• 20,098. . 

System advocated by Lieut Colonel ' 
Godley, 20,104. 

Artillery, use of, with. 13,248, 20,021. 

Certificate, for Mounted Infantry, 20,068. 

Decision as to mounted troops in early stages of 
the war, 602, 8030, 8039, 8297, 8350, 8601, 
14,955, 15,277, 21,137. 21,138: 

Drafts of Mounted Tnfantry, to supply casualties 

. daring the war. 4428. 20,12.1, 20,139. 

Equipment, 20,021, 20,040, 20,178. 

(See also subheading Anns and use of.) 

Horses, provision of: 

Aldershot, provision at, 17,339, 20,144. 20,162. 

Effect of, upon supply of horses available for 
Cavalry, 19,299 (page 402), 19,375, 19,387. 

Future supply, 20,0^1, 20,146, 20,152, 20,180. 

Led horses, disposal of, 20,021. 

Mobilisation of, 20,021, 20,120. 

Officers, 4093, 13,941 (page 111), 16,927, 16,928, 
20,021, 20,068, 20,172. 

Quality of men, 13,903, 13,941 (page 111), 16.927, 
17,129 (page 589), 17,171, 17,211, 17,223, 17,466, 
17,532, ,17,533, 17,674, 17.578, 19,299 (page 402), 

V 19,388, 20,067, 20,137, 20,167, 20,172, 20,181. 

Reservists, 20,021, 20,052, 20,120. 

Strength of, 20,021, 20,140. 

Complement of a Mounted Infantry regiment, 
20,-136. . 

Deficiency in numbers of mounted men .in 
earlier stages of the war, 599, 14,963' (pages 
172, 173), 15.095, 15,275, 16.198, 1.6,543. 
16,550, 16,974 (pages 285, 289), 17,129, 
17,162, 17,453, 17,460, 17,560. 

Proportion of infantry of the Army, to be 
trained as mounted infantry, -20,021, 
20,114, 20,527, 20,530. 

Number to be trained in .1903, 20,147, 
20,150. 

War establishments, 20,021. 20,119, 20,181. 

Training, 13,341, 13,941 (page 111). 14,048, 16,778, 
16,790, 16,868, 17,214, *7,220, 17.226, 

17,240, 17,398, 17,466, 17;S70, 17,596, 

17.669. 18.081, 19,266, 19.295, 19,502, 

20,021, 20,029. 20.037. 20,051, 20,054, 

20,057 , 20,059, 20,068, 20.104, 21.853/ 21,991. 
21,997. 

India, training of native troops as mounted 
infantry, 17,677. 

Manoeuvres, use of mounted infantfy at, 20,111, 

20,138. 

Number of battalions broken up to secure 1.100 
men for training, 20,171. 

Period and duration of, 20,021, 20,043. 

07196. 


Mounted Infantry—cpn tin w.d) * * 

Training— continued^ ' v 

Provisional handbook published in .18997 
20,089. 

Schools for: 

Aldershot,- 16,733/ 17.339, 17,397,20,024, 
29,071, 2Q,144, 20,1^7, 20,152. 

* Salisbury 'Plain find dKilworfb,-. 17,673, 

20,092, 20,162. 

Staff of instructors, provision, 20,155. 
Uniformity of system advocated, 17,676, 20,021, 
20,084. 

Weight of mounted infantryman, 20,046. 

- Yeomanry, organisation of. as Mounted Infantry; 

Home Yeomamy, 4668, 7050, 7308, 7311, 9142, 
10,400. 

In South Africa, 6777. 

(Witnesses: Mr. Ainery, Maj.-Oen. Baden-Pmcdl, Maj.- 
Oen. Barton, Col. Carr, Muj.-Oen. Coke, Sir <?. 
French, Sir TV. (kitacre, Lieut.-Col. Godley, Col. 
Haig, Sir B. Hamilton, Sir I. Hamilton, Sir H. 

. r Hildyard. Maj.-Oen. Kekevmh, Sir T. Kelly-Kenny,. 
Sir C. Knox, Lord Methuen, Lieut.-Col. Murray, 
Maj.-Oen. Plmner, Sir R. Pole-Carew, Co/-. Robb, 
Lord Roberts, Lord Scarborough , Sir F. IV. Slop ford. 
Lord Valent ia. Sir G. White. Lord Wolwley.) 

Mowatt Committee. See Commissions and Com- 
mittees. 


N. 

Natal: 

'Armoured 'trains, preparation before the war, 
• 23,585. 

Jpofencp .schemes. Sea Preparations .for the. War, 
&uh-hm,ding Defence in Sputh Afriea. 

. Ladysmith. ‘ Sec Military Operations—Natal. 
Maps, 1,9;507, 13,786, 20,450. 

Country, round Ladysmith, maps of, 5214. 

V- Nortli of Ladysmith, 728, 769, 781, 800, 
839, 848, 12,515. 

South of Ladysmith, 736, 776, 12,508. 
Difficulty in makum maps and reconnaissance 
sketches before the war, owing to political 
situation, 14,534. 

Expenditure on mapping in Natal, 20,443. 
Issue to troops in, 922. 

Military operations. See that title. 

Railways. See that title. 

Supplies in: 

After relief of Ladysmith, 6772. 

In October, 1899 ; 5697, 5960. 

Instruction received by Deputy Assistant Ad¬ 
jutant-General before the war, 18,330. 

(See also title Military Operations, sub-heading 
Natal, Ladysmith, supplies in). 

Transport, provision, 2648, 2691, 2700. 

(Witnesses; Mr. Amery, Sir J, Ardagh, Col. Clayton, 
Sir F. IF. Forestier-Walker, Lieut.-Col. Grant, Sir 
R. Harrison, Maj. Hills, Sir A. Hunter, Lord 
Kitchener, Ix>rd Roberts, Col. Thorneycroft, Sir J. 
F. Wilson, Lord Wcdsdey.) 

Navy: 

* Hospitals, , not inspected by Advisory Medical 
Hoard, 12,183. 

. Pay system, 18,877, 18,015. 

Services in South Africa during the war, see Artil¬ 
lery, sub-heading Naval Brigades. 

Ships : 

■. Disposition of at' the CApe, on outbreak of the 

war, 18,978. 

Repair of in preparation for the war, 1^,966. 
Strength of force at the Cape, during the war, 
18,974, • - 

(See also Admiralty.) 

(Witnesses; Sir R. Harris, Col. Mortimer, Sir F. 
Treves.) 

New Zealand: 

Arms and ammunition, reserves of, 8658. 
Compulsory service, 8686, 10,095, 10,150. 


INDEX: 



•JBea-land— continucd. 

fiitingents for service in South. Africa, 8599, 
10,019. . 

Acceptance by Imperial authorities of offer ot 
troops, 8600. . . 

Telegram as to character and composition 
of troops, 8601. 

Age standards, 8604. 

Casualties, 10,170. 

Character and composition of force, 8601, 
10,034, 10,161. 

Equipment, 8604, 10,020, 10,067. 

Ammunition, 10,032. 

Artillery, 8606, 16,571. 

Expenses, how defrayed, 8606, 8609, 8624, 
8633, 10,021. 

Details as to expenditure by Government 
of New Zealand, 10,165. 

Horses, 8604, 8635. 

Total supplied, 8639. 

Medical tests, 8645. 

Number of contingents sent out, 8599. 

Officers, 8627, 8691, 10,047. 

Relations with Imperial officers, 20.807, 

Pay, 8613, 8624, 8633, 10,040. 

Allotments to married men, 8670. 
Difficulties as to, 10,076, 10,117. 

Quality of men and classes from which drawn, 
8625, 8640, 8643, 16,624, 17,245, 17,594, 
17,932, 18,114. 

Physique, 8604. 

Reports as to conduct in South Africa, 
8647, 8671, 10,074. 

Biding tests, 8644. 

Return of Contingents, 10,076, 10,091. 

Spirit animating men, views as to treatment, 
etc., 10,040, 10,044, 10,088, 10,120. 

Strength, 8606, 8635. 

Total, 8639, 10,158. 

Terms of enlistment, 8604, 8612, 

Fifth contingent, special terms, 8633. 
Period of service, terms as to, 8668. 
Transports, accommodation On, 10,131. 

Document, ,L Sacrifices made, by New Zealand in 
connection with the war in South Africa,” 10,180. 
Equipment, reserves of, 8658, 10,029, 10,067. 
Fortified positions in New Zealand, 10,122. 

Cost of, 10,123. ^ ^ 

Garrisoning of, 8677, 10,100, 10,126. 

Militia: 

[ jaw as to embodimi.it of, 10,095, 10,150. 
Officers, training and appointment of, 8666, 
8692, 10,096. 

Officers, training, 10,050. 

School of Military Instruction, 8630, 10,051, 
10,145. 

Permanent force: 

Composition and strengtn of, 8616, 8638, 
10,093. 

Fortified positions garrisoned by, 8678. 

Riflo dubs establishment of, 10,142, 10,157. 
Scheme for providing Colonial reserve for Imperial 

School of 54 mil i tary instruction, 8630, 10,051, 

10,145. 

Volunteers: 

Capitation allowance, 10,110. 

Cost of force, 10,062. 

Equipment, provision of, out of capitation 
grant, 10,029. 

Fortified positions, garrisoning, 8678, 8687. 
Men drawn from, for service in South Africa. 
8604, 8615, 10,020, 10,034. 

Mounted Infantry, 10,098, 10,112. 

Officers, provision of, and training of, 1 U,UoU. 
Period of service, 10,151. 

Quality of men, and classes from which drawn, 
10,035. 

Training, 8621, 8687, 10,098. 

(Witnesses: Mr. J. B. Atkins, 'Sir A . Douglas, Sir J. 
French, Sir C. Knox, Sir O. Marshall, Ma/.-Gen. 
Plumer, Pd, Pole Fenian, Sir R. Pole-Carew, Sir 
H, Randle.) 
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Newspaper Correspondents’ Ration! 

culties as to, 18,477. 

(Witness: Lieut.-CoL Morgan.) 

Non-Commissioned Officers; 

Duties of, 17,009, 17,129, 17,527, 17,703, 17,763, 
18,888, 19,299 (page 404), 19,697. 

Quality of, 16,772, 16,815, 16,974 (page 286), 
19,191, 19,557. 

Supply and selection of, 15,972 (page 239), 16,018, 
16,023, 16,338, 16,974 (page 286), 10,703, 19,191, 

Training, 14,616, 15,972 (page 239), 16,848, 17,484, 
19,146 (page 394), 19,189, 20,811. 

Period taken by a sergeant m reaching 
efficiency, 19,491. 

( Witnesses: Mr. J. B. Atkins.] Maj.-Gen. Barton, Col. 
Carr, Sir JJ. E. Colvile, Sir J. French, Sir W. 
Gatacre, Lieut.-Col. Godlcy, Col Haig, Sir B. 
Hamilton, Sir H. Hildyard, Sir A. Hunter, Sir C. 
Knox , Licut.-Cd. F. Macbean, Col. IF. H. 
Mortimer.) 

Nurses. See Medical Services,, sub-heading Personnel. 


0 . 


Officers: 


Accounts, see sub-headings Pay Responsibilities, and 
Quality. 

Appointment of, 4152, 4171, 4296, 9414, 14,290, 
14,373. 

Greater application of territorial system, etc., 
•advocated, 14,275. 

Stall appointments, see sub-heading btafi. 

See also sub-heading Promotion. 

Artillery, see that title, suit-heading Personnel. 

Auxiliary Forces, see Militia, Volunteers, and 
Yeomanry. 

Colonial appointments, 9,467. 

Difficulties as to officers settling ui the 
Colonies, 8,121, 8,204. 

Colonial Forces, sec that title., also Australia, 
Canada, and New Zealand. 

Command of sections, 19,181, 19,271. . 

Commanding officers and company lfden, duties 
and authority of, 15,740, 15,740, 16,757, I5.85fi, 
16,235,16,257,21,691. , , 

Confidential reports, regulations as to, 1 o,Im4, 
15,861, 15,943. 

Detachment of young officers from battalions for 
siaff or other service, in early period of traanmg, 
drawbacks attending, 19,263. 

Duties of, 16,974 (page 287). 19,677, 19,807, 20,157. 

Adjutant, 17,764, 20,161. 

Lieutenant-General, 15,852. . 

See also sub headings Commanding Officers, and 
Pay Responsibilities. 

Education of candidates for fhe Army, 9401, 10,893. 
13 360 14,285, 14.287, 14,o63, 14.618, 15,852, 
16.974 (page 287), 17,013, 17,830, 21,786. 

Engineers, sec that title, sub-heading Personnel. 

Expenses of, 4277; 4916, 7759. 

Foreign service, period of, 15,852, 15,021. 

Germany, sec that title. 

Horses, keeping, by Infantry officers, suggestion as 

to, 16,349. 

Imperial Yeomanry, see. Yeomanry. 

Information supplied to representative of the 
“ Times ” by, 20,458. 

Languages, qualification m, 16,08f. 

Letters, opening by Censor on active service, 15,852, 

Number Sotted Commny i 6,974 (page 289V 

Pay of officers, 14,646, 16,974 (page 286), 17,011, 
21,853, 22,018. 

Pay responsibilities and account, 
views as to this suggestion, 7917, 16,245, 16,378, 
17Y03 17,762, I8,m 18,121, 18,840, 18,876, 
18!882, 18,911, 18,950, 19,278, 19,288, 19,604. 

Promotmn 1 of 92 4152, 4166, 4180, 4225, 4245, 4260. 
4292 4300, 4332, 4348, 9418, 9497, 10,919. 
14,627, 14.669, 15,740. 15,748, 15,765, 16,fl£> 
15 854, 15.859, 15,940, 16,126, 16,723, 16,974 
(pige 286). 17,015, 17,484, 21,786. 
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of— continued. 

Board, duties of, in relation to, 1140, 
4292, 4352. 

From the ranks, 4942, 14,620, 21,801. 

Probationary officers, suggestion as to, 
19,994. 

Procedure as to, detailed account of, 10,876, 
10,930. 

Quality of officers, and suggestions as to training, 
174, 249, 4130, 4163, ‘4168, 4174, 4176, 4214, 
4361, 4708, 4774, Gill, 9178, 9182, 10,333, 
10,446, 10,447, 10,474, 10,623, 10,554, 11,864, 

II, 891, 11,896, 13,360, 14,247, 15,502, 15,543, 
15,544, 15,660, 15,663, 15,740, 15,848, 15,852, 
15,937, 15,972, 16,127, 16,128,16,493, 16,601, 
16,635, 16,974 (pages 286, 287). 17,010, 
17,023, 17,129 (page 301), 17,484, 17,830, 
17,849, 17,939, 18,108, 19.146 (page 393), 
19,173, 19,186, 19,299 (pages 404, 405), 
20,214, 21,786, 21,823, 21,964, 21,967, 22,026. 

Accounts and supply duties, etc., training in, 
advocated, 6030, 6036, 6184, 6207, 15,502, 

19.820 (page 424), 19,918, 19,922, 21,823, 
22,072, 22,088, 22,174. 

Entrenching and cover, 15,604, 15,724, 17,888, 
17,890, 17,926, 17,938. 

Horsemnsfcership, 14,692, 16,779, 17,209, 

17,391, 17,392, 17,599, 19,299 (page 807), 
20,070, 20,071. 

Shoeing of horses, training in, advocated, 
7449; 7666, 17,602, 20,079. 

Initiative and responsibility, 174, 10,333, 

10.623, 10,554, 13,144, 13,247, 13,941 (pages 

III, 112), 14,268, 15,502, 15,543, 15,746, 

15,757, .15,852, 15,972 (page 239). 16,025, 
16,479, 16,532, 16,578, 16,635, 16,681, 

16,716, 16,815, 16,848, 16,974 (page 287), 

17,010. 17,023, i.7.297, 17,514, 17,527, 

17.623, 17,816, 18,020, 19,146 (page 393), 

19,175, 19.688, 19.689, 19,737, 19.766. 

19.820 (page 424). 19.915. 20,804. 

Physique, superiority to that of men, 4737. 
Reports and reconnaissance, quality as to, 

14,283. 

Rifle, mining in use of, advocated, 15,683. 
Specialising, question as to, 13,205. 

Relations between officers and men, 15,858, 17,003. 
Removal of, for incompotency. 10,520. 

Reserve of, see tub-hlading Supply. 

Rifle, arming with, and training in use of, advo¬ 
cated, 15,683. 

Stall Officers; 

Appointment of, 4094, 4140, 4171, 4178, 4225, 
9186, 9437, 10,926. 

In war, selection of his staff by General 
in Command, etc., 4098, 4152, 4296, 
9438, 14,302, 15,621, 16,496, 16,924, 
16,925, 17,129 (puge 301), 17,268, 17,527, 
17,844. 19,299 (pages 402, 404), 19,315, 
20,493, 21,252. 

Assistant Quartermaster-Generals, appoint¬ 
ment, of, 21,710, 21,722. 

Classification, 10,447, 10,457. 

Duties of, 9451, 13,934, 15,740, 16,034, 16,236, 
16,238, 17,625, 18,189. 

Chief Staff officer in time of war, duties of, 
13,923. 

Regulations of 1889, 1895, and 1901, 
18,189, 18,210. 

General Officer Commanding, knowledge how 
to utilise his staff, importance of, 20,513. 
Organisation of, 10,447, 10,532, 16,601, 18,188, 
18,189, 19,299 (page 402), 19.305, 19,359. 
19.364. 

Plan of campaign not worked out by staff 
officers before the war, 20,465, 20,491. 

Quality of, 174, 10,447, 13,163, 13,191. 13,280. 
13,296, 13.032, 15.972, (pago 230),' 16,029. 
16,601, 16,494, 16,498, 16,635 16,934, 17.625, 
17,753. 17.824, 18.024. 18,189, 20,493, 20,494 
21,853, 21,965, 22,038. 

Supply of, 174, 1.0,538, 15,626, 16,974 (oa^e 
287), 17,026. 


Officers —continued. 

Staff Officers— continued. 

Training—Staff College system, etc., 175, 4176, 
4232, 4310, 4335, 9448, 10,447, 10,457, 10,542, 
13,163, 13,191, 13,298, 13,336, 13,932, 14,087, 
14,104, 14,122, 14,285, 14,290, 14,419, 15,540, 
15,627, 15,972 (page 239), 16,029, 16,244, 
16,496, 16,604, 16,635, 16,684, 16,842, 16,934, 
16,974 (page 287), 17,026, 17,129 (page 301), 
17,268, 17,627, 17,625, 17,751, 17,800,17,816, 
17,824, 17,844, 18,024, 18,188, 19,299 (page 
404), 19,305, 19,321, 20,225, 20,493, 21,853, 
21,065, 22,038. 

Supply of Officers: 

Auxiliary Forces, see Militia, Volunteers, and 
Yeomanry. 

Cavalry, see thxit title. 

. Colonial Forces, see that title. 

Higher grades, difficulty of finding sufficient 
number of capable officers in, 174, 249, 
17,516. 

In relation to demands of the war, 9381, 17,516, 
21,853, 21,974, 22,016. 

Means of supplementing supply, 9382. 

Increased number, need of, and questions as 
to methods of meeting this need, 4093, 4125, 
4317, 10,277, 10,283, 10,306, 10,314, 10,362, 
10,384, 10,422, 10,538, 10,661, 14,637, 16,933. 

Mixed troops, appointment of officers for, 
16,425. 

Mounted infantry, 4093, 13,941 (page 111) 
10,927, 16.928, 20,0 1, 20,068, 20,172. 

Number of officers to a company, 16,974 (page 
289). 

Reserve of, 4147, 4327, 4347, 4781, 9383, 10,883, 
16,932, 21,787. 

Suggestions as to Reserve of officers having 
one year’s training, 21,787, 21,796. 

Uniforms: 

Active service, dressing like men advocated, 

15,683. 

Expense of, see, suit-heading Expenses. 

( Witnesses: Lieut.-Col. Adi/e, Mr. Arrury, Maj. Arm¬ 
strong. Mr. Atkins, Maj.-Gen. Baden.Powell, Maj.- 
Gen. Barton, Mr. Brodrick, Sir R. Bailer, Col. 
Carr. Maj.-Gen. Coke, Maj.-Gen. Collm, Sir 
Coleridge Grow, Maj.-Gen. Colrile, Col. Crabbe, 
Col. Davidson, Sir J. French, Sir W. Gatacre, 
Lieut.-Col. Gordey, Col. Haig, Sir B. Hamilton, Sir 
/. Hamilton, Sir H. Hildyard. Brev.-Col. Ilippisley , 
Sir A. Hunter, Sir T. Kctty-Kmny, Maj.-Gen. 
Kekewich, Lord Kitchener, Sir C. Knox, The. Hon. 
II. Lambton, Lord Lansdoime, Lord Lovat, Lieut.- 
Col. F. Macbean, Lord Methuen, Col. Mortimer, 
Lieut.-Col. Murray, Sir IF. G. Nicholson, Prof. 
Ogstcn, Maj.-Gen. Paget, Maj.-Gen. Plumer, Maj.- 
Gen. Pole-Carew, Brig.-Gen. Rimington, Lord 
Roberts, Sir H. Rundlc, Sir F. W. Stojtford, Col, 
Thomeycroft, Lord Tvllibardine, Sir A. E. Turner. 
Sir C. Warren, Sir G. White, Lord Wohdey, Sir 
Elliott Wood, Sir Evelyn Wood.) 

Orange River Bridges. —See Military Operations 

suit-heading Bridges. 

Ordnance Department: 

Organisation. See War Office Organisation. 

Preparations for the war. See that title, sub-heading 
Departmental Preparations. 

Ordnance Factories.: 

Buildings, storage room, etc., 1725, 1766, 21,280. 

Control of, 1133, 1160, i394, 1555, 1710, 1720, 1722. 

Prices and 006 t of production, comparison with 
private firms, 20,945. 

( Witnesses: Sir 11. Brackcnbury, Lieut. Dawson, Sir R 
Knox, Lord Lansdowne.) 


Pay: 

Amount of: 

Adequacy of, 10,317. 

Differentiation according to value of man, sug¬ 
gestion as to, 14,605. 





tinned, • ' . "''o 

>unt of— continued. '' *'• 

Increase of, and Abolition of stoppages, 21,322, 
21,507. : 

Recruiting, probable effect on, of increase 
in pay, 4545, 4810, 4377, 5368, 5409, 
7707, 7777, 9114, 9120, 9204, 10,317, 
10,359, 13,941 (page 108;, 13,954, 14,076, 
14,599, 14,666, 16,021,' 17,001, 21,797, 
21,804, 21,853, 21,957. 

Australian contingents, 8021, 8033, 8142, 8166. 
Auxiliary Forces, suggestions us to, by Lord Tulli- 
bardine, 20,281 (page 454), 20,331. 

(See also Volunteers, Yeomanry, etc.) 

Canada: 

Contingents, 8384, 8398, 8407, 8415. 
Permanent Dominion Force, 8513. 

Cavalry Scouts, suggestion as to, 19,299 (pages 
405, 406). 

City Imperial Volunteers, 7440, 7520, 7560, 7576. 
Colonial Fordes generally, see Colonial Forces. 
Dawkins Committee, steps taken to carry out re- 
oommoudations of, 1509. 

General observations as to system, 4259, 6012, 
19,278. 

Home District, system in, 18,848, 18,892. 
Guards Brigade, system in, 19,803. 

In the field, 5847, 6039, 6158, 7917, 15,697, 18,840, 
18,842, 18,844, .18,850, 18,863, 19,694, 22,126, 
22,127, 22,137. 

Allotments, difficulties as to, 18,841. 

Chief paymaster to act as financial adviser to 
Headquarters .Staff, appointment suggested, 
5847, 6903, 5923, 6041, 6215, 18,838, 18,921, 
18,931, 18,941. 

Chief paymaster in South Africa during the 
war, 18,836. 

Duties of, 18,842. 

Clerks, provision, 18,837, 18,838, 18,933. 
Consolidated pay, question as to) 22,1.26. 
Regimental paymasters, see. that subheading .. 
War Office Committee, recommendations as to, 
18,840, 18,908. 

Militia, 18,838, 18,839. 

New Zealand contingents, 8613, 8624, 8633, 8670, 
10,040, 10,076, 10,117. 

Officors: 

Amount of pay, 14,646 16,974 (page 286V 

17,011, 21,853, 22,018. 

Release from responsibilities as to pay, sugges¬ 
tion as to, see title Officers, sub-heading Pay 
. Responsibilities. 

Rogitnental paymaster, suggestions as to appoint¬ 
ment of, 5847, 5903, '5923 . 7930, 7967, 8003, 
16,245, 17,703, 18,862. 18,864, 18900, 18.913. 
18,947, 19,288, 19,695, 19,709, 19,920, 22,185. 
Roberts, Lord, statement before Akers-Douglas 
Committee, 20,750. 

Reservists, 7916. 

Signing of pay sheets, 18,952. 

South African Corps, see that title. 

Volunteers, 5401. 5665, 5668,14,407, 14,461, 18,838, 
18,839. 

War Office Organisation : 

Pay Department, 218, 2358, 5875, 18,921. 

Staff, strength of, 18,837, 18,933. 

Training of officers, 18.924. . 

Yeomanry, Home, 7193, 7343, 20,695, 20,703, 20,708. 
Yeomanry, Imperial, in South Africa, 5401, 6615, 
6641, 7186, 7190, 7343, 18,837, 18,840, 20,737, 
20,743. 20,749. 

Pay certificates not sent out with seoond con¬ 
tingent, 7186. 

(WitnesseslAtvl.-Col. Adye, Maj.Gen. Armstrong, 
Maj. -Gen. Baden - Pa well, Maj.-Gen. Barton, Maj.- 
Gen. BorreU, Sir JL'Buller, Col. Carr, Sir C.Clarke, 
Maj.-Gen. Coke, Sir IJ. Colvile, Col. Crabbe, Sir A. 
Pt Douglas, Sir G. French, Sir 1. Hamilton. Maj.- 
. Gen. HiUyard, Sir A. Hunter, Maj.-Gen. Kekmich, 

Sir J. Kdly-Kenny, Lord Kitchener , Maj. Knight, 
'Sir C, Knox, Lord Lanudownc, Lord Lovat, Col. 
Lucas, Lieut.-Col. F. Macbean, Mr. F. Marzials,, 
Col. Mortimer, Maj.-Gen. O'Grady-Haty , Col. Pole 
Pcnton, Lord Roberts, Tjord Scarborough, Col. 
Thorntyerojt, Lord TuUibardine, Sir A. E. Turner , 
Sir H. Vincent, Sir E. Ward, Lord Wolsdey^ [Sir 
Evelyn Wood.) 



Pontoons. See Engineers, sul-hcadings Equl 
and Personnel, 

Port Elizabeth, Disembarkations at, 9891, 9929, 

13,822. 

(Witnesses: Sir E. ChichbslefyV^dpt F. Fitt.) 

Post Office Services, *18175, g : i084. \<S>’ee also Tele- 
graphs,.) u ■ , '• 

Preparations for the Wtvr v \ 

Duller, Sir’R.: v 

Interviews with Secretary of State and Cmn- 
mandei-in-Chief, 1*4,8o3 (page ’l69)>. 15,6;*), 

15.187, 21,076, 21,121, 21,124, 21.138, 21,139. 
Not officially cognisant of preparations, 14,00/. 
Minute by, of 6th July, 1899, to Commander- 

in-Chiex, 14,9 o 3 (page 170), 14,986. 

Minute of 12th August, 21,26?. 

Minutes by, of 5th. September, 1899, to Lord 
Salisbury, and to Conuuattder-in.Ohief, 14,9 j 3 
tpage 1/0), 21.202, 91,210, 21,249. 
Opportunities of expressing his views an to 
campaign before it began, and of acquiring 
knowledge as to political and military move- 
meats, 15,019, 21,202, 21,237, 21,247, 21,406, 
21,847. 

Plan of Campaign ; 

No instructions given to Sir R. Duller as to 
anv plan of campaign, 15,030, 15,044, 

Suggestion as t6, by Sir R. Buller, in July- 
1899, 14,963 (page 170), 16,398. 

Butler, Sir W. : 

Colonial Office, correspondence with', 13,383. 
Defence Scheme, ace that sub-heading. 

Milner, Sir A., correspondence with, in June 
ami July 1899, 13,520, 13,633. 

.Proposals by, aa to 'military preparations pre¬ 
viously to June 1899, 13,408, 13,48b, 

. 13,500, 13,518. 

Letter qj’.lOth May 1899,. 21.129. 

Questions as to whether lie hud stated that 
any specific number of troops would be 
required, 13,506, 13,575, 13,505, 21,129. 
War Office, relatione with. Sir W. Butler: 
Allegation by Sir W. Butler that war was 

nofc tJ ’ “ •• . 

War ( 

. 1899, 13,424, 13,425. 

Confusion alleged in May, 1899, 13,424. 
Corraspondenuce : _ 

In November, 1899, 13,416, and page • 

In 1901, 13,410, and page 98. ‘ , 
Confidential documents, destruction of, at the Cane, 
13,425, 13,468. 

Dates of sanction of expenditure, 942, 943, 966, 983 k 
1007, 1030, 1040, 1044 1064, 1212, 1228, 1398, 
1630, 1792, 2040, 2366, 2464, 2475, 2488, 
2543, 2630, 2636. 8786,. 8790, 12,945, 14,692, 
14,699, 14,782, 14,963 (page 170V 14,983, 
15,006,18.333, 21,223, 21,300. 

Defence in South Africa, schemee of, previously to 
the* war, 469, 483, 525 , 591, 649, 5027, 5135 
5178, 5219, 8854, 8873, 8912, 8920, 93131 

10.187, 13.661, 13,678, 13,688, 13.784, 13,889, 
14,490, 14,713, 14,945) 14,974, 21,266. 

Butler, Sir IV., account of his scheme, 13,402, 
13,416, 13,431, 13,532, 13,597. 

Kimberley defence scheme, 13,664. 

(See also title Military Operations, sub-heading 
General Schemes.) 

Departmental Preparations : 

Adjutant-General’s Department, 4001, 4132, 
4191, 4219, 4274, 4280, 4594. 

Mobilisation of Auxiliary Forces, 5250, 
5288, 5295, 5386. 

Fortifications Department, 1849, 1930, 2003, 
2033, 2040, 2067. 

Intelligence Department, see that title. 
Mobilisation Division, 942, 1007, 1065. 

Ordnance (Army) Department, 1630 1714,1728. 
1746, 1792, 1812. 

Quartermaster - General’s Department, 2356. 
2363, 2607, 2611, 2819, 2824, 2945. 

White, Sir G., responsible for previously to 
September, 1899, 14,689. 

Remount Department, 12,829, 12,855, 12,867, 
12,939, 12,978. 


thought Immediately impend mg by 
,r Office in December, 1898, or June, 
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3 for the War— continued. 

[difcure in connection, with : 

•ates of sanction of, see, sub-heading Dates. 
Estimate of, in minute of August 12th, 1899, 
21,147, 21,150. 

Reserve fund, suggestions as to 20,832, 20,840, 
21,373, 21,842. 

Forestier-Walker, Sir W.: 

Instructions to, questions as to, 13,667, 13,796. 
Milner, Sir A., comm unioat ions with, 13.638, 
13,683, 13,688, 13,813, 13,829. 

Jameson Raid: 

Effect of, in making preparations difficult, 
21,352, 21,354, 21,363. 

Question whether adequate preparations should 
not have commenced immediately after, 

21,215. 

Medical Services, see that title. 

Military Advisers and the Secretary of State for 
War, 21,207, 21,387 (see dhto sub-headings Buller 
and Wolseley). 

Mobilisation Committee, 1164, 1167, 1210, 1401, 
6067, 8786, 8799. 

Naval preparations at the Cape, 13,959, 19,071, 

19,097. 

Political situation in relation to preparations for 
the war, 13,388. 13,394,13,405,13,424.13,450, 
13,483, 13,488, 13,499. 13,506. 13.508, 13,512, 
13.514, 13,669, 13,573, 13,585,13,591, 13,599, 
13,610, 13,688, 13/692,. 13,720, 13.724, 20,482, 
20,829, 21,148, 21,156, 21,159, 2L179, 21,210, 
21,223, 21.300, 21,351, 21,368. 

Afrikander Bond and Boers, question as to com¬ 
bination between, 13,576. 

Extreme Doppor party, 13,603. 

Franchise question at the Bloemfontein Con¬ 
ference, 13.631. 

South African league, 13,491, 13.600, 13,569, 
13,601. 

Telegram from Sir William Butler of June 23rd- 
1899, as to, 13,490, 13,617. 

Comments on, by Sir A. Milner, 13.520. 
Reply from Secretary of State, 13,497. 
Responsibility for non-preparation, question as to, 
21,417. 

Robert:s, Lord, views of, as to main defects in pre¬ 
parations, 10,183. 

Supplies, see that, title , sub heading, Reserve stores. 
Telegraph system in South Africa, information as 
to, 18,781.' 

Transport, land, see that title., sub-heading Prepara¬ 
tions. 

Transport, sea, see that title, sub-heading Ad¬ 
miralty. 

Troops: 

Strength and disposition of forces in South 
Africa before the war, 8830 , 8023, 10,183, 
13,640, 13,656, 13,681, 13.687, 13,690, 

14,707 (page 144), 14,978, 21,169, 21,212. 
Defence scheme prepared by Sir W. Butler, 
number of troops available for, 13,431, 
13,456, 13,458, 13,465, 13,485, 13,513, 

13,546, 13,605. 

Estimates of numbers necessary, and ques¬ 
tions as to adequacy for defence of the 
Colonies, 252, 5160, *9227, 13,506, 13,520, 
13,575. 13,585, 13,589. 13,679, 13,941 

(page 109), 13,965, 14,980, 15,568,16,193, 
20,465 , 20,469, 20,488, 21.165, 21,204, 

21 , 212 . 

Frontier Force, raising and organisation 
of, 13,585,13,586, 13,589, 13,591,13,623, 
13,633, 19,820, 19,822. 

Increase of garrison between 1896 and out¬ 
break of the war, 21,099, 21,159, 
21,289, 21,394. 

No joint representation as to necessity 
for increase of garrison made to 
Secretary of State by his military 
advisers between 1896 and 1899, 
21,387. 

No proposals as to increase made by 
Lord Wolseley between February, 
1896, and June, 1899, 21,289, 21,388. 
Minutes by Sir R. Bullor of 6th July 
and 5th September as to, 14,963 
(page 170), 14,066, 21,113, 21,167, 
21,199. 


Preparations for the War— continued. L 

Troops— continued. 

Strength and disposition of Forces, Ac.— 
continued. 

Increase of garrison, Ac.— continued . 

Minute by Lord Lansdowne, Lord 
Wolseley, and Sir It. Buller of 12th 
August, 1899, and letter from Lord 
Lansdowne of 20th August, 21,201, 
21,207. 

Minutes by Lord Wolseley: 

In 1896, 8714, 8717, 21,219, 

21,221, 21,289, 21,305, 21,805. 
7th July 1899, 21,199. 

17th August 1899, 21,165, 21.167, 

21 . 200 . 

5th September 1899, 21,207. 
January 13th 1900, 21,208, 

21 , 210 . 

Reinforcements from India, 8923, 
10,669, 10,673, 13,667, 13,673, 

14.483, 20,956. 

Strength of Field Force, estimates and decision 
as to, 1222, 1269, 2366, 2370, 4191, 4338, 
8794, 9227, 10,238, 13,676, 14,963 (page 
169), 14,968, 14,986, 21.108. 

Butler, Sir W., estimates by, 13,506, 
13,575, 13,585, 21,129. 

Lanadowme, Lord, minutes of 13th Sep¬ 
tember and 3rd October, 21,111, 21.113. 
Wolseley, Lord, proposals as to, 1269 • 
Minute of 8th June, 1899, 8778, 8801, 
21.108, 21,111, 21,118, 21,132. 

21,179, 21,180. 21,234, 21,289. 

Wood, Sir Evelyn, estimate bv, 4191, 
21,117. 

White, Sir George, interviews with officials, 14,707 
(page 144), 14,720, 14,938, 14,951. 

Wolseley, Lord : 

No proposals made by, between February, 1896, 
and June, 1899, allegation as to, 21,289, 
21,388. . 

Proposals in 1896 and 1897 to strengthen force 
in South Africa, and as to increase of 
strength of the Arurv, 8717, 8727, 21,221, 
21,239, 21,305, 21,306,'21,307, 21,310, 21,311. 
Proposals in 1898 to increase stores and trans¬ 
port. in South Africa, 8745. 

Proposals of 8th June, 1899, for mobilisation 
of an Army Corps on Salisbury Plain, 8778, 
8801, 21,108, 21,111, 21,118, 21,132, 21.179, 
21,180, 21,234, 21,289. 

Proposals in 1899 to spend money in prepara¬ 
tion, 8787. 

Proposals of 7th July 1899, 21,118, 21,199. 
Proposals of 12th August 1899, 21,207. 

Proposals of 17th August 1899, 21,166, 21,167, 

21 , 200 . 

Proposals of September 1899, as to increase of 
Field Artillery, 8749, 21,207. 

Minute of 13tb January 1900, 21,208, 21.210. 
Steps taken June to October, 1899, detailed 
account of, 8786. 

(See also Mobilisation.) 

(Witnesses: Cot. Altham, Mr. Amery, Sir J. Ardaejh, 
Maj.-Gen. Baden -Powell, 8ir H. Rrackenbury, Mr. 
Brodrick . Sir R. Buller, Sir IK. Butter, Sir C. 
Clarke. Cot. Clayton, Sir E. Collen, Vet. -Col. Duck, Sir 
F. IF. Forestier-Walker, SirG- French . Mr. S. Graff, 
Sir I. Hamilton. Sir R. Harris, Brer.-Col. Hijypidey, 
Sir A, Hunter, Sir R. Knox, Tht Hon. H. Lambton, 
Lord Jjxnsdnumc, Sir A. Nolle, Capt. Pitt, Col. 
Robb, Lord Roberts. Sir F. IF. Stopfnrd, Sir H. 
Vincent, Sir G. White., Sir G- F. Wilson, Lord 
Wdseley, Sir Elliott Wood, Sir Evdyn Wood.) 

Pretoria, supplies at, 5797, 5921. 

(Witness: Sir E. Ward.) 

Prisoners, 9772, 9869, 9948, 13,762, 19,016. 

( Witnesses: Sir G- Chichester, Sir F. W. Forestier- 
Walker, Mr. S. J. Graff, Sir R. Harris, Capt. Pitt.) 

Privateers, false reports as to, 19,035. 

(Witness : Sir R Harris.) 





tNDfeX : . 


tions, by Lord Roberts, 10.843 (page 465, 
13,127 (page 55, Vol. II.), 13,206. '■ 

Lord Roberta.) 

See Officers. 


a. 

Quartermaster-GeneraTs Department; 

Organisation of. See War Offite Organisation, 
Preparation for the war. See that title''sub-head¬ 
ing Departmental Preparations. 


<SL 


R^d Cross Central Conynittee. -Se% 

"'Services,, bub-heading Voluntary Aid. 

Remount' Department: 

Purchase of horses, see title* Horsos, subheading 
Supply and Purchase. 

.War Office organisation. See that title. 

Remounts. , See Horses. 

Reserve stores. See Supplies, sub-heading Reserve, 

Reserve-. 

Calling up Reservists, 965, 15,006. 

Proclamation of national emergency, omission 
of, under certain circumstances, questions as 
to, 21,341, 21,379. 

Cavalry Reservists, quality,and weight of, 17,129 
(page 301), 17,253, 19,299 (pages 402, 405), 19,430, 


K. 

Railway Plant, engineers’ equipment, 1875, 
1877, 1887, 1978, 1995, 2030, 2254, 2276. 

(Witnesses: Sir R. Harrison , Sir Elliott Wood.)' 

Railways; 

Army Department suggested, 219, 2051, 2071, 2119, 
2186. 

Cape and Natal Railways, arrangements with, re- * 
duction of rates, etc.., 5951, 5996, 61431, 6250, 
13,712, 15,072 (page 240), 22,077, 22,167. 

Deficiency in rolling stock, 18,420. 

Medical Services, railways in relation to. * See 
Medical Services, sub-heading Transport. : 
Non-destruction of Natal Railway, north of Lady- 
ami ch, 14,755, 14,760. * 

Orange Free St at o and Transvanl, difficulties caused 
by Dutch officials, 16.277, 16,384. 

Reservists on, 2108, 2188. 2187, 2275. 

Working of, iii time of w$r, 2J.G, 226, 2275, 5833, 
5976, 10,506. 

Future campaigns, ‘suggestions * as to, 5B96, 
6145, 15,790, 15,811, 16,384. • 

( Witnesses: Ma}. Armstrong, Maj.-Gen. Bor ton. Sir F. 
IP. Forestier- Waller, Sir. R. Harrison-, Sir H. Hild¬ 
yard, Lord Kitchener, Lieut.-Col. Morgan,- Lord . 
Roberts, Maj,-Gen , Salrnotid, Sir E. Ward, Sir C. 
Warren, Sir G. F. Wilson, Sir Elliott Wood,, Sir G. 
White.) 

Reconnaissance Sec Scouting. 

Recruiting: : 

Areas, 5352, 

Changes in standards, 5381. 

Conditions of service, pay, and other inducements to 
.recruits, 4545. 4810, 4877, 5368, 5369, 54Q9,. 
5489, 5504, 5527, 5539, 7707,.7777. 9114, 9120, 
9204,13,941 (phge 108), 13,964, 14,076,14,599;- 
4.4,666, 16,021; 17,001, 21,797, 21,804'. 
Memoranda as to, by Liout.-General Kelly- 
Kemiy in 1898, 454h 
Defects of present system. .5524, 5558. 

Desertions and recruiting),4204, 4261, 4377, 14,031. 

• Dislocation of system by the war, 5354, 5438. 
Finger-prints,' .registration advocated, 19,820 (page 
'*.425)'. • 

Foreign service, liability of Guards for, etleot of, on 
recruiting, 16,569. 

Quality df recruits, class from which drawn, etc., 
'4543,4616, 4720, 4809, .4882, 4808, 5374, 5404, 
5431, 14,680. 16,589, 16,662, 16,818, 19,163, 
19,569, 19,573. 

Comparison iVith other European armies, 4559. 

' 4694-, 4788. 

Skilled artificers, 5386, 5440. 

Staff. at headquarters, 5349. 

Supply of recruits, 4543, 4616, 4720, 4809, 4882, 
4898. 

Difficulty in recruiting for infantry, 5362. 
Increase in recruits after outbreak of the war, 
5361. 

Total number of recruits raised during the war. 
5402. 

(Witnesses : Maj.-Gen. Baden-Powell, Maj.-Gen. Borreti, 
Mr. Hrodrick, Cal. Carr, Sir H. E. Colvde, Col. 
CrvtMey, Sir IF, Gatacre, Sir I. Hamilton. Sir B. 
Hildyard, Sir A. Hunter, Sir T. Kelly -Kenny, 
Lieut.-Col. F. Macbean, Sir R. Pole-Carew, Lord 
Roberts, Sir F. W. St-opford, Sir A. E. Turner, Sir 
Jl. Vincent, Lord Wolseley, Sir Evelyn Wood.) 


■ 19,433. 

Colonial Reserves for Imperial Service, schemes for, 
see titles Australia, Canada, and New Zealand, 
subheading Schemes. 

Employment of Reservists, 4580, 4833, 4957, 
14,269, 17,699. 

Engineers on railways, 2108, 2128, 2187, 2275. 

Esprit d e corps, effect on, of transferring men from 
one regiment to another, 19,299 (page 402), 
19,436. 

Militia Reserves, 4624, 4636, 4691, 4847, 16,342, 
18,591, 21,804 , 21,807. 

Object of having a Reserve 10,248,13,272. 

Pay; 7916. 

Pay Department clerks, suggestion a* to, 18,839. 

Pension.", 21,808. k 

QualitH"of Reservist*) 14,436,16,207, 16,213, 16,567, 
16,569. 16,635, 16,637, 16,640, 16,809, 16,940. 
16,974 (page 286), 16,994, 17,566, 17,710, 

17.836, 17,837, 17,869, 19,151, 19,564, 19,737 
19,740, 19,813, 20,052, 20,601. 

Deafness in Reservists, 15,972. 

Period’ for which Reservist would probably re¬ 
tain his discipline, military babite, etc., 
16,754. 

Section D, 14,210. 

Settling-in the Colonies, difficulties of, 8121, 8276. 

Strength 1 of Reserve* at diffefont* periods, 4622. 

Before the war, 10,243, 10,247. 

In February, 1903, 13,272. 

, Proportion allotted to a battalion, 16,946- 

\ ’• Proportion allotted to a regiment, 16,559, 
\ \ 16,638, 16,666, 19,149, 19,293. 19,294. 
''Proportion sent out to South Africa, with first 
five or six divisions, 970. 

' . Under new system, 10,248, 10,661. 

Suggoidions bv Lord Roberts as to the future, 

‘ ‘ 10,248, 10,661. 

Training, 4730, 10.336, 10,395, 16,209, 16,924, 
16.050. 

Value of the Reserve and of Short Servioe System 
proved by experience of the war, 21,334. 

Yeomanry Reserve, proposals as to, 4418, 6634, 
6818, 7205, 7215, 7314. 

(Witnesses: Maj.-Gen. Barton, Mr. Brodrick, Col. Carr , 
Col. Crabbe, Col. Crvtchliy, Sir A. C. Doyle, Sir ,7. 
T). French, Sir F, IF. Gatacre, Lieut.-Col. Godley, 
Sir C. Grove. Col, JJaig, Sir I. Hamilton, Sir 77. J. 
Hildyard, Sir T. Kdly-Kenny, Sir C. Knox, Lord 
Lansdoume, Lieut.-Col. F. Macbean, Lord Methuen. 
Col. Mortimer, Lieut.-Col. Murray, Sir R. Pole- 
Carew, Col. Robb. Lord Roberts, Sir H. Randle, 
Maj.-Gen. Salmond, Sir. F. Stopford, Sir A. E. 
Turner, SirlEHiott\Wood, Sir Evelyn Wood). 

Rifles: 

Butt, plate, hollowing out for use in making cover, 
suggestion as to, 13,941 ("page 112). 

Canadian Government., contract for, 8507. 

Cavalry, rifle for, pattern of, and manner of carry¬ 
ing, 4260, 10,409. 12,686, 13,247. 

Quality, pattern, etc., 173, 4249, 12,430, 12,472, 
12,490, 12,530, 12,68^ 13,247, 13,293, 13,887, 
14,086, 14,343, 15,683, 15,850, 15,972 (page 
240). 16,327. 16,518, 16,614, 16,635, 16,772, 

16.836, 16,974 (page 288), 17,056, 17,129, 
17,222, 17,226,17,233, 17,237, 17,240, 17,580, 
17.645, 18,080, 19,146 (page 394), 19,257, 
19,299 (page 403), 19,476, 10,557, 19,599, 
19,737, 19,772, 19,820 (page 424), 19,943, 
20,021, 20,031, 20,372, 20,781. 

Longest effective range, 20,903. 
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inuctl. 

of carrying, 4252, 20,021, 20,281 (page 453), 
!i-ve stores, 1600. 

In South Africa before the war, 13,425, 13,542. 
Safe button-pressing rifle advocated 16,772, 16,837. 
Sighting, 1777, 6494, 10,575, 16,328, 19,146 (page 
394), 19,257, 10,600, 19,773. 

Yeomanry equipment, 6861. 

(Witnesses: Mr. J. B, Atkins, Maj.-Qen.. Baden- 
Powell, Maj.-Gen. Barton, Maj.-Qen. Iirabazon, Sir 
H. Bracken bury. Sir W. F. Butler, Col. Carr, Sir 
H. E. Colvile., Col. Crabbe, Sir J. French, Sir W. 
Gatacre, Lieut.-Col. Qodley, Sir Ian Hamilton, Col. 
Haig, Sir II. Hildyard, Lord Kitchener, Sir C. E. 
Knox, Col. harm, Lieut.-Col. F. Macbean, Lord 
Methuen, Sir A. Noble , Maj.-Qen. O'Qrady-Haly, 
Maj.-Gen. Paget, Maj.-Qen. Plumer, Sir R. Pole- 
Car ew. Brig. -(Jen. Rimington, Lord Roberts, Sir F. 
IF. Stop ford. Col. Thomeycroft, Lord Tullibardine, 
Sir C, Warren. Sir Evelyn Wood.) 


Rimlng'ton's Guides. 
Russia: 

Artillery, 1674, 1680. 


See South African Corps. 


Compulsory service, 6630, 

Medical Services: 

Ambulance waggons, 11,104. 

Civil practice for Army medical officers, 12,191. 
Equipment: 

Drugs, dressings, etc., 11,051, 11,071, 
Instruments, 11,033. 

Hospital trains, 11,081, 11,087. 

Hospitals, military, treatment of civil cases 
in, 11,011, 11,882,12,115. 

Sanitation, 11,090. 

Training of Feldshers, 11,091. 

Preparedness for war, 6660. 

Quality and training of men, 5523, 6626, 5634, 6659. 
Volunteers, one year’s service, 5493, 6527. 

( Witness: Sir H. Brackenbury, Mr. A . D. Fripp, Prof. 
Ogston, Sir F. Treves, Sir Howard Vincent.) 


s. 


Medical Services, 


Sanitary Board or Officer. 

sub- heading Personnel. 

Sanitation. See Medical Services. 

Scottish Horse for service in South Africa, raising 
and organisation of, 20,276. 

Artillery, 20,386. 

Australians, 20,281 (page 447). 

Age standards, 20,299. 

Arming with lances, 20,372. 

Government of New South Wales and Queens¬ 
land, attitude of, 20,315. 

Officers, quality of, 20,281 (pages 450, 451, 452). 
Pay, 20,281 (pages 447, 448), 20,316. 

Quality as to shooting, scouting, horsemanship 
and horsemastersliip, 20,281 (page 451), 
20,293, 20,300, 20,303, 20,363- 
Scouts, employment as 20,281 (page 451). 
Book of Headquarters Orders, 20,281 (pages 446, 
447, 451). 

Canadians, arrangements for recruiting not earned 
out, 20,281 (page 447), 20,305, 20,412. 

Clares from which recruited, 20,281 (pago 449}. 
Discipline, punishments, power of dismissal in the 
field, 20,281 (pages 450, 451), 20,283, 20,235, 
20,360. 

Equipment, 20,281 (pages 452, 453), 20,369, 20,395. 
Accounts for clothing, nono in Scottish Horse, 
20,334. 

Supply of necessaries, advance depfits for, 
20,336. 

Headquarters office and depfit at Johannesburg, 

20,281 (page 448). 

Horses: 

Provision, 20,281 (pages 448, 450), 20,339. 
Quality of, and wastage in South Africa, 20,281 
(page 450), 20,341. 

Hospitals : 

Johannesburg, hospital and convalescent camp 
at, 20,281 (page 448). 

Thieving in, 20.281 (page 452), 20,365. 
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Scottish Horse for service in South Airica— couth 
Natives, employment of, 20,281 (pages 451, 456) 
New Zealanders, 20,309. 

Non-commissioned officers and men, numbers and 
casualties, summary of, 20,281 (page 455). 

Officers, 20,281 (pages 448, 450, 451), 20,322 : 

Colonial officers, 20,281 (pages 450, 451, 452, 
464). 

Numbers and casualties, summary of, 20,281 
(page 455). 

Pay, 20,281 (page 448). 

Quality of, 20,281 (page 451), 20,349, 20,362. 

Pay: 

Allotments, difficulties as to, 20,281 (page 449), 
20,335. 

Army Pay Department, difficulties with, 20,281 
(page 449), 20,331. 

Demobilisation, arrangements as to pay, 

20,281 (page 449), 20,338. 

Bates of, 20,281 (pagos 447, 448), 20,310, 20330. 
Regimental Paymaster, provision, 20,281 (page 
448), 20,331. 

Quality of meu: 

Esprit de corps, 20,281 (page 451). 

tetter from Colouel Benson as to, 20,281 (page 

456) . 

Shooting, scouting, horsemanship, and horse- 
mastership, 20,281 (pages 451, 454), 20,363. 
Teeth, 20,396. 

Rations, 20,281 (page 454), 20,396. 

Soots Volunteer Sendee Companies, men nominated 
from, in South Africa, 20,281 (page 447), 
20,310. 

Pay, difficulties as to, 20,281 (page 448), 20,310. 
Scouts, troop of, attached to each regiment, 20,281 
(page 451). 

Services of tho regiment in South Africa, 20,281 
(pago 454), 20,310. 20,346, 20,409. 

South Africans, enlistment, 20,281 (pages 446, 447). 
Pay, 20,281 (pages 899, 901). 

Quality of men, 20,281 (pages 446, 447, 451), 
20,304. 

Strength of regiment, 20,281 (page 448). 

Summary, giving particulars of establishment, 
numbers, casualties, etc., 20,281 (page 455). 
Supplies for, 20,281 (pages 448, 454). 

(See also sub-headings, Equipment, and 
Rations.) 

Training of recruits in horsemanship, 20,281 (pag* 
448). 

Transport, 20,281 (page 448), 20,324. 

Yeomanry raised in Scotland and sent out by Dukv 
of Atholl, 20,281 (page 447). 

Age standards, 20,298. 

Pay, 20,281 (pages 448, 449). 

Position of, under Lord Tullibardine, 20,281 
(page 448), 20,282, 20,284. 

Quality of men, 20,281 (pages 447, 451), 20,288 
20,319. 

Report by His Grace the Duke of Atholl, k.t., 
to the Marquis of Tullibardine, re radsing of, 

20,281 (page 456). 

Sources from which drawn, 20,281 (pages 456, 

457) , 20,285, 20,411. 

Training in horsemanship, 20,317. 

Lord Tulliba.dine.) 

Scottish Horse, present organisation : 

Proposal to raise Volunteer Corps in Canada and 
Australia under local conditions, 20,281 (pag* 
454). 

Scotland, organisation in, 20,281 (pages 452, 454), 
20,367. 

Transvaal, organisation in, 20,281 (page 454), 
20,398. 

(Witness: Ixtrd Tullibardine.) 

Scouting: 

Arms and Dav for scouts, suggestion as to, 19,299 
(pages 405, 406), 20,281 (page 451). 

Intelligence Staff, Dundee and Ladysmith, 17,778, 
17,785. 

Lovat’s Scouts, see that title. 

Organisation of scouts, questions and suggestions 
as to, 17,259, 17,615, 17,735, 17,745, 18.125, 
20,664, 20,771. 
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continued. ' 

ality of men as to, and suggestions os to train- 
10,442, 13,941 (page 110), 14,354, 15,852, 
17,262, 17,610, 18,012, 


(pages 451, 454), 20,448, 20,673. 

Rimington’s Guidon, see title. South African Corps, 
sub-heading Rimington’s Guides. 

Scottish Horse# services as scouts, 20,281 (page 451). 
(Witnesses : Mr. L. S. Amery , Col. Carr, Maj.-Gen. Coke, 
Sir U. E. Collie. Sir J. French, Col. Haig, Sir 1. 
Hamilton, Lord' Loved, Lord Methuen, Lieut.-Col- 
Murray, Maj.-Gen • Pi umer, Lord Roberta, Lord 
Tull-ibardine, Sir C. Warren.) 

Search lights, 1902, 2092. 

Mafeking, search lights used at, 10,995. 

Motor cars for, .2160, 2217, 2226, 2264, 2336. 

( Witnesses: Mpj.-Gen. Bgdeh-Potvell, Sir Elliott Wood.) 

Secretary of State for War. See War Office 

'Organisation, 

Shields, Steel, placed on wheels, equipment of in- 
faiitry battalions, with, advocated, 13,941'*(page 112). 

(W it lies a: Sir lan Hamilton.) ■ \ 

Shooting, capacity of men as to: 

Boers, see that title. 

Imperial'Yeomanry, 6859, 7103, 7122, 7149, 7161, 
7253, 7302, 14,204, 17,462. 

Regulars, see title Men, subheadings Quality and 
Training. 

• Volunteers, 5621, 14,394, 14,396. 

( Witnesses: Sir John Ardayh, Maj.-Gen. Brabazon, Sir 
B. Hamilton, Col. Jarvis, Lord Kitchener, Maj. 
Knight, J-xird Methuen, Col. Robb , Lord Roberts, 
Lord Scarbrough, Sir Howard Vincent.) 

Sick and wounded, percentage of, 3671. 

{See also Medical Services.) 

(TTitnm: Sir W. Wilson.) 

Signallers, mounted, suggestions an to, 16,974 (page 
289), 17,084, 17,384, 18,103, 19,299 (page 402), 
19,497. 

(Witnessest Sir H. E. Colvile, Sir J. French, Col. 
Haig, Muj.-Qen. Plumer.) 

Signalling Lamps : 

Mafeking, search lights used at, 19,995. 

( Witness: Maj.-Gen. Baden-PoweU.) 

South Africa as a Training Ground for 
British Troops, views of witnesses as to this 
suggestion, 13,304, 14,025, 14,032, 14,078, *16,593, 
16,571, 16,814, 17,609. 

( Witnesses: Sir R. Duller, Sir W. Oatacre, Sir I. « 
Hamilton. Sir 'Q. Knox, Sir Ft. [Pole-Carew, Lord 

Roberts.) A >. 

South African Constabulary, Raisdpg and 

Organisation of, 19,820 (page 423), 19,916. 

Canada, recruiting in, see title Canada, sub-heading 
. So\ith African Constabulary. 

Composition, of force,. 20,003, ■ ■ 

’'Discipline, 20,005. \ v 

W England. xWrui.ting foV,*dn, 5399. 5423., 

Entrenchments, practice as to,'19,820 (pf ge 425). 

. Forte, construction, >9,990. 

Men, quality of, 20,007. 

•Officers: 

Accounts and supply duties, 19,929, 19,934. 
Promotion from the ranks, 19,991. 

Recruiting for—registration of finger-tips, 19,983. 
Strength of force, 20,004. 

Training, 19,916, 20,006. • * % 

(Witnesses: Mai.-Gen. Baden-Potoell, Maj.-Gen. Borretl. 
Maj.-Gen, O'Grady Haly.) 

South African Corps:. 

British South African Police. 17,950, 18,001. 
Classification df, 12,222, l2o32. 

Disbandment. 12,280. 

Discipline. 12,249, 12.354. *2,368. 17,862. 



South African CavpSr^continucd. 

Discharge of men in the field, 12,256, 

12,356, 12,518. 

Equipment, 12,223, 12,243. 

Establishment, regulations as to, 12,237. 
Expenditure on, arrangement with Gape Govern¬ 
ment as.to, 22,096. 

Frontier Force, Rhodesia, raising and organisation 
of, 17,946, 19,820 (page 423), 19,822. 
Armoured trains, 17,950, 18,047. 

, . Artillery, 17,950, 17,976,17,984, 17,992,18,047, 

18.061. 18,111, 19-820 (page 423), 19,864. 
Ammunition, 19,866. 

Constitution and discipline of, 19,820 (page 
423), 19,853. 

Discharge in the field, powers as to, 17,968. 
Division of force and stationing at Tali and 
Maf eking, 19,820 (page 423), 19,871. 
Engineers, 18,057. 

Equipment, 19,820 (page 423), 19,835. 

Extent of frontier, 19.900, 19,901. 

Horses, provision, 19,820 (page 423), 19,845. 
Intelligence officers in, 19,820 (page 424), 
19,830, 19,887. 

Maps prepared and issued to, 19,892, 

Medical Services, 19,861. 

Men: 

Quality and training, 14,237, 17,951, 
17,957, 18,005, 19,844, 19,858. 

Sources from which drawn, 19,840, 19,843. 
Terms of enlistment, pay, etc., 17,958, 
19,841. 

Native Pioneers, employment, of, 18,060. 
Non-commissioned officers, 17,061. 

Officers; 

Quality and training, 19,858. 

Supply of, 17.959, 19,820 (page 423), 
19,829. 

Position of force under General Officer Com¬ 
manding in South Africa, 19,820 (page 
424), 19,827. 

Prohibition of raising of force in Gape Colony 
in peace time, 19,853. 

Standing Orders as to pay, etc., 19,935. 
Transport and supplies, 19,820 (page 423)’, 
19,837. 

Imperial Light Horse, raising and organisation of, 
12,379, 16,200. 

Pay, 14,852. 

Men, quality of, 14,571, 16,635, 17,862. 
Imperial Light Infantry, 20,202. 

Composition’of, quality of men, and behaviour 
at Spion Kop, 20,252, 20,268. 

Officers, 20,252, 20,261. 

Terms of enlistment, pay, etc., 20,265. 
Intelligence Department, suggestion by, as to or¬ 
ganisation of South African Corps, 537. 
Kitchener’s Horse: 

Organisation of, and quality of, as to horse¬ 
manship, 19,299 (page 402), 19,388. 

Medical tests, 12,230,. 12,314. 

-Men, quality of, 14,570, 16,635, 16,674, 16,879, 
17,590, 17,861, 20,252, 20,262. 

Horsemanship and Jiorsemaetership, 12,254, 
12,652, 12,750, 13,941 (page 203), 15,972 
(page 238), 17,592, 17,708. 

Riding tests, 12,229. 

Shooting, 16,707. ■ 

Officers, 12,239. 12,371, 17,858, 17,862. 

Pay, .12,262, 14.844. 

Difficulty as to, 12,276, 18,837. 

Rate of, 12,339. 

System of, provision of paymaster, etc., 18,917, 
18,950. 

Period of service, terms of enlistment as to, 12,232. 
Raising and organisation of, 12,214, 12,227, 13,701, 
14,844, 14.963 (pages 173, 176, 177), 15,487, 
16.200. 

1 ntelligence Department, suggestion as to, 537. 
TJitlander Committee for registration of names, 
12,382. 

Rimington’s Guides, raising and organisation of, 
12,610, 13,701, 13,726. 

Age standards, 12,640. 

Casualties, 12,816. 

Discharge of meti in the field, 12,637. 
Discipline, field imprisonment, etc., 12,752, 
12,810. 

Dutchmen and Uitlanders joining corps, 
12.612. 
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fca^AfFicatt Corps— 'continaed. 

lUmmgtm/j Guides, kc.—continued. 

• '^tupment, 12,734 : 

Arm*, 12,684,-12,774. 

1 Saddles and harness, 12,653, 12,735. 

Health of corps, provision of medical officer, 
etc., 12,818. 

Horsetm.ettrdiip, system of, 12,652, 12,750. 
Horses, 12,644, 12,760. 

Weight carried 1 >V : 

Kit. 12,654. 

Man. average weight, 12. £60. 
Non-commissioned officers, 12,748. 

Officers : 

Horse management, 12,651. 

Selection of officers, 12,641, 12,650, 12.741. 
Quality of men, 12,636, 12,755. 

Oomparsiou with Regular Cavalry, 12,727. 
General qualifications as scouts, 12,626. 
Scouting, system adopted, 12.725. 

Shooting, riding, and medical tests, 12,632. 
Strength of force, 12,633, 12,800, 13.701. 
Training. 12,621. 

Transport, 12,682, 12,802. 

Water-carts, 12,738. 

Roberts 5 Horse, organisation of, and quality as to 
horsemanship. 19,299 (page 402), 19,388. 

South African Constabulary, see that title. 

Strength of corps, 12,214, 12,320, 12,334. 
Thorueycrofi's Horse, raising and organisation of, 
12,377, 14.852, 16,200. 

Pay, 12,387, 12,410, 12,461, 14,844, 14,852. 
Quality of men, 16,635. 16,674, 17.590. 

Horsemanship and horsemastership, 12,420, 
12,422, 15,972 (page 238), 16,674. 
Training, 12,231, 12.245. 

Volunteer Forces in Cape Colony and Natal, 12,218. 
12,281. 

Zululand, employment in, proposal as to, 14,963 
(pages 173, 176). 

(Witnesses: Lieut.-Col. Ad ye, Maj. Armstrong, Maj.- 
Gen. Baden-Fowell, Maj.-Gen. Barton, Sir It 
Buller, Sir W. F. Butler , Maj.-Gen . Talbot-Coke, 
Sir F. W. Forestier- Walker, Sir J. 1). French, 
Sir W. F. Gataare , Col. Haig, Sir I. Hamilton, 
Sir II. Hildyard, Sir C. Knox, Maj.-Gen. Plumer. 

, Brig.-Gen. Rimingim, Sir //. M. L. Bundle, Sir 
F. W. Stopford, Col. Thomeycroft , Sir G. White.) 

South African Garrison Institutes, 18,433. 

(Witness: Lieui.-Col. Morgan.) 

Staff Officers. See Officer*. 

Strathcona s Horse. See Canada, sitb-heading Con¬ 
tingents. 

Supplies; 

Accounts, see titles Financial Control, and War 
Office Organisation, sub-heading Expenditure. 
Adequacy of supplies, and absence of delay in send- 
mg out, general observations as to, 186, 239, 2390, 
3601, 3528, 5482, 5510, 10,501, 13,737, 14,312, 
14,313, 15,545, 15,771, 15,972, (page 239), 16,635 
16,974 (page 287), 17,532, 18,028, 18,329, 18,419, J 
21,853, 21,990. 

(See also sub-heading Food and Forage Supplies, 
quality and amount of.) 

Bloemfontein, supplies at, in March, 1900, 5778, 
5786. 

Carrington’s Force, supplies for, 3489. 
Commandeering, see that title. 

Contracts: 

Broken agreements, 22,174. 

Failure or delay in, no serious instance or 
18,329. 

Meat contracts, 6347, 6413, 18,347, 22,187. 
Captured stock, term- » s to, 5817, 18,375. 
Cold Storage Oompunv, 3391 16,264 

18,349. ' ’ 

Method of making in peace and in war, 2519 
2948, 3031. 3107, 3127, 6019, 6184, 6219’ 
Power of making contracts in peace, sug¬ 
gested transfer from civil to military 
authorities, 6020, 6220, 6230, 6260 
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Supplies —continued. 

Contracts —conii nued. 

South Africa, contracts made in, 101 , 2519, 
2568, 5960, 7995, 21,540, 22,103. 

Officer responsible for, 22,154. 

Ordnance storey, purchases, 6184, 6219, 
6391, 13.929, 22,070, 22,085. 

Prices, 3502, 5828, 22,069, 22,174, 22,136. 

Supply accounting for purchases in South 
Africa', 7922, 22,165. 

War Office organisation with regard to con¬ 
tracts : 

Decentralisation of contracts, 1620, 6379, 
21,823. 

Department for contracts: 

Duties of, 22,121, 22,151, 22,160. 

Representation of, at seat of war^ 6403. 

Staff or, inadequacy of during the war, 
6312. 

Director of Contracts: 

Contracts made during the war by, 


6302. 

Position of, 2356, 


2948, 6019, 6227, 


(Fee also sub-heading Method of Making, 
etc.) 

Financial Adviser to Commander-in-Chief, 
duties and powers in relation to con¬ 
tracts, 22,058, 22,066. 

“Corners” in local supplies, prevention advocated, 
19,820 (page 425). 

Dawkins’ Committee, recommendations. 1520, 6020, 
6032. 

Distribution of ordnance stores in the field, 186, 
5843, 13,759. 

Food and Forage Supplies: 

Before the war, foodstuffs sent out, 2363, 2938. 
Bread and biscuit, 16,273. 

Commandeering, see that title. 

Emergency rations, 16,974 (page 287), 17,031, 
17,121. 

Hospital supplies, see Medical Services, sub¬ 
heading Hospitals—Supplier. 

Inspection, method of, 3073, 3112, 3118- 
March on Kimberley, on Bloemfontein, and 
cm Pretoria, supplies during, 5789, 6918, 
13,911, 16,552. 17,129 (pages 301, 302), 
17,183. 

Report on Supply Services with Cavalry 
Force (May 6 th to May 31st, 1900). 
17,129 (page 3l7, Vol. II.) 

Meat supply, 2520, 3389, 3889, 5803. 

Tinned meat, 6329, 15,771, 15,773 15,786, 
15,972 (page 239), 10,265. 16,269, 17,121 
(page 302), 17,349, 18,405, I9i246: 

(See also sub-heading Contracts.) 

Newspaper correspondents’ rations, 18,477. 
Pilfering of supplies, Detective Department iv 
rbe field advocated, 18,467. 

Poait-ion in South Africa with regard to supplier, 
in October, 1899, 3374, 3382. 

Arrival of Sir R. Buller at Cape Town, 
effect of on. 3405, 15,009. 

Contracts with Cold Storage Company 
3301, 16,264, 18,349. 

Meat and other supplies, 3389, 34C2. 

Prices in South Africa, 3374, 3502. 

Purchases in South Africa, 2519, 18,345. 

(See also sub-heading Contracts.) 

Quality, amount, and cooking of supplies 190 
2379, 2389, 2982, 3057, 3374, 3497, 3528, 3565' 
4257, 5802, 5895, 14,162, 14,312, 15 77 i' 
15,772, 15,972 (page 239), 16’27F 16,517* 
10,556 16,610. 16,927, 16,974 (page 287)' 
17,129 (pages 301, 302), 17,905,17,816,18,329. 
18.398, 18,419. 19,146 (page 394), 19 250 
19,299 (page 403), 19,450, 19,670, 19,737.’ > 

Reserves held in hand before and durian the 
war, 2381, 2472, 2945, 3092. 

Salt and tea, deficiency as to, 19,557, 19,670. 
Small luxuries, supply of, in tho field, 15 550 
Sources of supplies, 2520, 2568, 2966. ' 

Spion Kop, expedition terminating in battle of, 
food supplies during, 15,771,15,787. 
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Lies— c/tn tinned- ' ^ * \\' 

Food ajid forage ihtppliea — continued. v . 

Unskilled labourers for handling supplies, sug- 
gestionas to # 18,454. 

Vegetables', milk, and eggs, Supply during the 
\ ' war on lines of communication and at ad¬ 

vanced dep6ts, 18,458, 18,459. 

Inst sue tiphs to Deputy Assistant Adjutant-General 
in Natal before outbreak of the war, 18,330. 
Ladysmith,' title Military Operations, Natal, sub- 
hmding La'dysmith. 

List or stores sent to General Officer Commanding at 
the Cape, 18,983. 

Losses in stores caused by deficiency in cumbers of 
Army Service Corps officers at beginning of the 
war, 16,260. 

Mafejcmg, stores in, 10,820 (page 425), 19,894. 
Modioal Services, see that title. 

Natal, Supplies in: 

After relief of Ladvsmith, 5772. 

In October, 1899, *5697, 5960, 13,518, 13,593, 
V. 18,330. 

. (See also title Military Operations, sub-heading 
Ladysmith. 

Pretoria, supplies. at, 5707, 5921. 

Purchases of Ordnance stores in South Africa, 6184, 
6219, 6361, 18,929, 22,070, 22085. 

Prices, tiling, 3502, 5828. 

(See also sub-heading Contracts.) 

Reserve stores—ammunition, artillery, and Ord¬ 
nance stores generally, 1329, 1380, 1597, 
1599, .1630, 1666, 1732, 1746, 1748, 7842, 
7890, 7892, 8704, 8945, 9260, 21,325. 

Army Corps Scheme 1901, regulation as to 
Reserves, 21,669. 

A t different periods: 

March 31st 1899, 7890. 

Outbreak of the war, 1593, 2363, 2381, 
2472, 8704. 8810, 8828, 9260. 

December 1.899, 7893. 

Director-General of Ordnance Department, re- 
■: presentations as to in 1899, 1615, v893, 

21,280. 21.325, 21,396, 21,408. 

Engineers’ Equipment (Fortifications’ Depart¬ 
ment), 1869, 1873, 1919, 1968. 

Expenditure on, inadequacy of, in years pre¬ 
ceding the war, 21,325. 

Lansdowne. Lord, memorandum by, of May 
21st 1000, 21,280. 

Mowatt Committee, report on, 1616, 1732, 1748, 
7842, 7893, 8813, 21,280, 21,288, 

War equipment on mobilisation, 1693. 

Wolsely, Lord : 

Consulted as to proposals for expenditure 
subsequently to report of Mowatt Com¬ 
mit tee, 21,288. 

Minute of October 4th 1900, 21,415. 
Rhodesia, supplies collected in by Colonel Nichol¬ 
son before the war, 18.028. 

Services for supply, 14,016. 

Amalgamation, suggestion as to, 186, 15,546, 
18,481. 

Separation of supply service from Transport : 
Bailer, SirR.. separation by, 3418. 

Roberts, Lord, separation by, 3482 
' ’ Sources of supply, 6341. 

Transport of supplies on march/ regulations as to 
5790. 

. War equipment on mobilisation, regulations aa to, 

\ 1593. . ' . • 

Wcvlseley, Lord ■: 

Minute of ^September 1st 1899, 21,202. 

• Proposals in 1898 to increase stores in South 
Africa, 8745. 

{See also titles Arms, Ammunition, Clothing, etc., 
©be.) • \ 

(Witnesses: &ird.Ardagh, Mnj. Armstrong Maj.-Gen. 
Jiaden-PoieeU, Mnj Aren, Barton, Sir H. Bracken- 
bury, Sir ft. ft idler, Sir W. Butler, Col Carr, Sir C. 

. , ' Glajrke, Gd. C lay t fra, Sir H . E. Colvile, Col. Crabbe, 
Col. Davidson. Lieut. Dawson, Col. Dunne, Sir 
F. WForestier-Waiker, Sir G. French , Sir J. 

. French, Mr. S. Graff, Col. Gubbim , Col. Haig, 

, . Sir B. Hamilton, Sir I. Hamilton, Sir R. Harris, 
SiY' R. Harrison, Sir H. Hilditard, Brev.Gd. 

• V* \ fhftpisley, Sir T. Kelly-Kenny, Maj.-Gen. Keke- 
\ ' yeeich, Lord. Kitchener , Sir R. Knox, lard Lans- 
■ Lieut.-Col. F. Macbean . Sir G. H. Marshall. 
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. (Witiiesses)^— continued. 

Mr. A. Major, Air. F. Marzials, Lionel Methuen. 
Lieut. Aid. Morgan, Sir A. Noble, Maj.-Gen. 
O'Grady Holy, Maj.Gen. Paget, Maj.Gen. Plumer, 
Sir R. Pole-Careu >, Lord Roberts, Sir IT. Richcml 
sun, Sir //. .1/. Randle, Sir F. F. Stopford, Sir 
■F. F. Treves, Sir Id. Vincent, Sir E. Ward, Sir 
C. Fairen, Sir G. White, Sir G. F. Wilson, Sir 
W. Wilson, Lord Wolseley, Sir Evelyn Wood.) 
Surrenders, causes of, and inquiries into, 9326,10,630, 
13,941 (page 109), 13,972. 

(Witnesses: Sir lan Hamilton, Lord Roberts, L<i>d 
Wolseley.) 

Switzerland: 

Horses, provision 20,794. 

Non-commissioned officers, schools of instruction 
for, 17,484. 

Shooting, quality as to, and training in, 20,736. 
20,788, 20,793,'20.794. 

( Witness : Mr. J. B. Atkins.) 

Sword, use of, 6780, 6825, 6861, 6863, 6916, 6923. 
12,538, 12,692, 13,881, 13, 041 (page 110), 14,426 
14,447, 17,222, 17,230, 17,236, 17,581, 19,299 
(page 804), 19,471, 19,944, 20,039, 20,281 (pa- 
463), 20,372, 20,375, 21,694. 

Sharpening, and keeping sharp, of swords, imped¬ 
ance of, 19,810 (page 425), 19,956. 

(Witnesses: May.Gen, Baden-Powe/l, Maj.-Gen. Brabazo 
Mr. Brodrick, Lord Chesham Sir J. French , Lieut 
Cd. Godley, Col. Haig, Sir I. Hamilton, Sir C. L 
Knox, Lard Methuen, Col. Thorneycroft, Lord 
Tullibardine.) 

T. 

Telegraphs: 

Boers : 

Damage done to telegraph system by, 18,727, 
Interception of messages by, 13,361. 

Telegraph material found in Transvaal and 
Orange Fee State, 18,764. 

Bloemfontein, advance on, telegraph service dur¬ 
ing, 18,752. 

Cost of telegraphic messages sent during the war, 
18,727, 18;762, 22,084. 

Field cable lines, 18,727, 18,751: 

Allowance of field cable for an Army Corps, 
18,831. 

Comparison of cable lines and aerial lines, 
18,805. 

Cost of, per mile, 18,808. 

Extent o i. in South Africa, 18,727, 18,827, 
18,804. 

Increase of stores advocated, 14,052, 18,057. 
Weight of, 18,832. 

Financial arrangements, concentration at Bloem¬ 
fontein and Pretoria, 18,727, 18.788, 

Foreign telegraph systems, collection of informa¬ 
tion as to, advocated, 18,778. 

Headquarters of Directors of Telegraphs, 13,726. 
Lines of Communication telegraphs, 18,727. 

Absence of satisfactory organisation for, before 
the war, and consequent withdrawal of men 
from field telegraph work, 18,727, 18,737 
Organisation of telegraphs, present system a.J 
suggestions for improvements, 2108, 2179. 
2183, 13,175, 18,727, 18,769. 18,787, 18,800. 
Satisfactory working, during the war, 13,176, 
15,813. • 

Telegraph divisions allotted to Army Corps, 
18,727, 18,737. 18,771, 18,800. 

Personnel, 2103, 2179. 

Officers : 

Assistant-Directors of Telegraphs, ap¬ 
pointment, 18,727. 

Commanding Officer, Telegraph Battalion, 
suggestion as to appointment and duties 
of, 18,727, 18,770, 18,800. 

Director of Telegraphs during the cam¬ 
paign. 18,722. 18.728. 18,743. 

Divisions, command of, present system, 
18,774. 

Number of officers in South Africa, 
18,786. 

Strength of: 

Before the war, 18,732. 

During the war, strength in South Africa, 
2182. 18,727. 18,731. 

Draffs, 18,727, 18,736, 18,735. 
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continued. 

•atiptas for the war—information at to tele- 
lystern in South Africa, question aa to, 

advance on, telegraph service during, 

13.753. 

Railway companies, wires belonging to, 18,743. 

Spion Kop, question as to whether cable might 
not have been ^1 aid down at, 18,816. 

Statement as to’ nature of. Army telegraphs used 
during the war, number of messages sent, and 
extent of wire laid, 18,727. 18.802, 18,827. 

Supplies of equipment, 1876, 2000, 2179, 18,727, 
18,791,’ 18,821. 

Material found in Transvaal and Orange River 
Colony, 18,764. 

Material handed over to Colonial Government 
at end of tho (var, 18,767. 

Purchases in South Africa, 18,727, 18,792. 

Wireless telegraphy, 2221. 

(Witnesses ■' Maj. Armstrong, Sir It. Harrison, Brevei.- 
Col. Hippisley, Maj.Gen. Salmond, Sir Elliott 
Wood.) 

Telephones, 18,727, 18,757. 

Blockhouses, provision for, 18,727, 18,761, 18,795. 

Ladvsmith, telephone system during siege, 14,545, 
18,758, 20,457. 

(Witnesses: Mr. Amery. Brevet.-Col. Hippisley, Sir 
A. Hunter.) 

Telescopes and Field. Glasses, use of, 12,446, 
12,711, 18,073, 20,645 , 20,647, 20,812: 

Quality of Government Telescopes, 20,758. 

(Witnesses : Mr. Atkins, Lord Lovat, Maj.Gen. Blumer, 
Brig.-Gen. Rimington, Col. Thomeycroft.) 

Traction Engines and Motors, 219, 2094, 2212, 
2743, 2784, 15,799, 16,411. 

{Witnesses: Col. Clayton, Lord Kitchener, Maj.-Gen. 
Paget, Sir C. Warren, Sir Elliott Wood.) 

Transport (Land); 

Adequacy of, general observations as to, 240, 250, 
2698, 2726, 2768, 2775, 2788, 13,817, 15,017, 
15,972 (page 240), 16,927, 16,974 (page 287), 
18,050, 19,459. 

Assistant Adjutant-General for Transport, ap¬ 
pointment of, in South Africa, 18,166. 

Buller, Sir R. : 

Arrival at Cape Town, situation as to trans¬ 
port and supplies, 15,009. 

Disposition of transport in South Africa, 
15,396, 15,403, 15,661. 

Separation of services of transpo.t and supply, 
3418. 

Cavalry, transport with, 6964, 6991, 17,129 (page 
301), 17,194, 19,299 (pages 403, 404), 19,444, 
19,456. 

City Imperial Volunteers, arrangement as to, 

7407. 

Commandeering of transport, 2719, 2738, 2794. 

Comparison of mule and ox transport, 2758, 3453, 
3480, 3515, 14,430, 15,972 (page 240), 16,974 
(page 287), 17,037, 17,129 (page 302), 19,737, 
19,820 (page 425). 

Contracts, 2421, 2433, 2709, 6289, 13,642, 13,653, 
15,799. 

Cancelling of order as to purchase of mules in 
September, 1899, 12,939, 13,469, 13,487, 
14,963 (page 170), 21,210. 

Method of making contracts, 15,799, 15,801. 

Director of Transport in South Africa during the 
war, 18,134.' 

Distance possible for ox transport in one day, 

14,434. 

Entrenching tools and certain portions of equip¬ 
ment, transport of, views of witnesses as to this 
suggestion, 17,129 (page 301), 17,646, 17,648, 
17,651, 17,904, 17,918. 13,313, 19,255, 20,215, 
20 , 222 . 

Expenditure, application *or, and sanction of, 942, 
1630, 2636. 

Lansdowne, Lord, Minute of 12th August, 
1899, as to importance of making prepara¬ 
tions as to transport, 21,147, 21,150, 21.204. 

Intelligence Department, advice ns to transport, 
5085. 

67196. 


Transport (Land)—.coalmut d. 

Load tables: 

Increase of allowance advocated, 16,1 

Overloading of wagons, 17,037. 

Medical purposes, transport for, see title Medical 
Services. 

Methuen, Lord, transport with, 2752, 3456, 3472, 
3510, 14,147, 14,175, 14,430. 

Native leaders and drivers of oxen, excessive pay 
of, alleged, 20,716. 

Non-commissioned officers with transport, 18,183. 

Officers in charge of transport, lo,169, 18,170, 
18,172, 18,174, 18,177, 18,180, 19,243. 

Preparations in South Africa, 943, 957, 1013, 
1025, 2536, 2611, 2648, 2691, 2790, 8786, 
8828. 

Wolseley, Lord, proposals in 1898 to increase 
transport in South Africa, 8745, 8786. 

(See also sub-headings Adequacy of Transport 
and Contracts.) 

Regimental and general transport compared, 7045, 
9189, 13,941 (page 112), 14,008. 14,045. 14,047, 
14,066, 14,322, 14.651, 15,556, 15,808, 16,099, 
16.285, 17,063, 17,201, 18,140, 19,146 (page 394), 
19^240, 19,699, 19,737, 19,776. 

Reserves of transport material, 2779. 

Roberts, Lord: 

Arrival in South Africa, disposition of transport 
at time of. 15,396, 15,403, 15,561. 

Reorganisation of transport by, 219, 2430, 2655, 
' 2748, 2766, 2800, 3455, 3473, 3559, 3565. 
5856, 10,506, 15,561 (pages 216, 217. 
218), 17,061, 19,699, 19,737. 

Despatch by Lord Roberts of 16th April, 
1901, giving reasons for tbe change, 
10,506,18,138. 

Bundle, Major-General, transport with, 17,909. 
17,912, 17,923. 

Strength of transport companies, 2703, 3427. 

Supplies, transport of, on march. 5790. 

Supply service, separation of transport from : 

Buller, Sir R., separation by, 3418. 

Roberts, Lord, separation by, 3482. 

(See also sub-heading War Office Organisation.) 

System adopted in late stages of the war, 18.165. 

Volunteers, provision of transport for, in this 
country, 4865. 

Wagons, provision of, 1638, 2418, 2421, 2433, 2709. 

Canadian and South African wagons, 18,052, 
18,130. 

(See also sub-heading Contracts.) 

War Office organisation in relation to transport, 

14,016. 

Absence of organised Transport Department at 
commencement of tbe war, 10,183, 10,506. 

Amalgamation ol*Departments of Transport and 
Supply, views of witnesses as to, 15,546, 
18,481. 

Distinct Transport Department, views of wit¬ 
nesses as to, 186, 18,167,18,171. 

System adopted by tho War Office previously to 
reorganisation of transport by Lord Roberts, 
15,561. 

White, Sir G., transport with, 14,699, 14,707 (page- 
145), 14,770. 

(See also title Railways.) 

(Witnesses: Sir John Ardagh, Maj.Gen. BatUn.- 
Powell, Maj.-Gen. Barton, Maj.-Gen. Bralxwm, 
Sir H. BracJcenbury, Sir R. Buller ., Sir IV. Butler, 
Col. Carr, Sir C. M. Clarke, Col. Clayton , Sir E. 
Collen, Sir II. Cdvile, Cd. Crabbe, Sir F. W. 
Forest ier-Walker, Sir J. D. French , Cd. Gubbins, 
Cd. Haig, Sir T. Hamilton, Sir H. Hildyard, 
Sir A. Hunter, Sir T. Kelly-Kenny, Lord Kitchener , 
Lord Lovat , Lieut.Gd. F. Macbean, Maj.Gen, 
Mackinnon, Lord Methuen, Sir W. G. Nichdson, 
Prof. Ogdon, Maj.Gen. Paget, Maj.Gen. Plumer, 
Col. Richardson, Lord Roberts, Sir H. Bundle, 
Sir F. Stopford, Cd. Thomeycroft, Lord Tvlli- 
bardine, Lord Valentia, Sir E. Ward. Sir C.\Warren, 
Sir G. White, Sir G. V. Wilson,*Sir W. Wilson, 
Lord Wdseley, Sir Elliott Wood.) 

Transport (Sea); 

Accommodation, of troops, 9811, 9816. 

Complaints as to overcrowding, 9738, 9849. 

Space allowed, 9817, 9820, 9846, 9857. 
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INDEX : 



sport (Sea)— continued* 

'Admiralty, arrangements with, as to transport, 
2588, 2822. 

Control exercised by Admiral in command at 
the Cape, extent of, 19,089, 19,095. 

Cost of transport, transferred from Navy to 
Anny since 1888; 9522, 

General statement as to, and suggestions for 
future arrangements, 2356, 9521," 9884. 

Inspection of vessels, 9789, 9311. 

Preparations for war, 2356, 2822, 9529, 9532, 
9833, 9867. 

Engagements of ships. GSee that sub¬ 
heading. 

Expenditure authorised, 9540. 

Notice to Transport Department as to pre¬ 
parations, date of, 9536. 

Staff, arrangements as to, 9545, 9809. 

Records of vessels suitable for transports, 9785. 

Report of the Public Accounts Committee on 
the Admiralty, 9761. 

Working of tho system, general observations 
as to, 2356, 2395, 2588, 2861, 2892, 3432, 3452 
9513 , 9524, 9683. 9884, 9954, 10,502, 13,734,’ 
13,819, 13,822, 19,068,19,089, 19,091,19,092 


(si. 


Transport (Sea) -contl/nvtil. 

Horses, Transport oi— continued. 

Fittings for ships, 1420, 2356, 2525, 2807 2832 
2837, 2922. 9524, 9534, 9540, 9793 ' 9804’ 
9836, 9863, 21,147. 

Regulations as to, 9671. 

Reserve of new patterns, 9865. 

Oncers in charge of horses during transport, 


Cargo not carried by troop transports, 9583. 

1 City Imperial Volunteers, arrangements as to 


Coaling of vessels, 9562, 9585, 9710, 9891, 19,010. 
Colonial troops, arrangements ns to, 2898, 2908 
8062, 8091. 9668, 9672, 9844. 

Demurrage charges, 9707, 9744, 9916, 9965, 19,093 
22,074. 

Detention of ships at the Cape as to military neces¬ 
sity, 0660, 9747, 19,095. 

Discipline on board, 9945. 

Disembarkation of troops and stores, 2885, 2917, 
3433, 3530, 3557, 13,704, 13,710, 13,727, 
13,731, 13,740. 

Arrangements as to, general account of, 9891. 
Bills of lading, 3534. 

Cape Town, 9891, 9954, 9971, 9994, 13,732. 
Delay as to store ships, 2402, 2493, 2530, 
2885, 3530, 3537, 9909, 9965, 10,504, 
13,792, 13,820, 19,069, 19,077. 

Port dues, 3540, 9982, 10,002. 

Decision as to ports of disembarkation, 15,401. 
Delay as to store ships, 3435, 3537, 9909, 9930, 

Durban, 9891, 9919. 
v East London, 9891. • 

Number of troops disembark*!, 2890. 

Port Elizabeth, 9929. 

Dock accommodation in South Africa, 2404. 2498 
• 2530, 2885, 9891. 
pry .docks, 19,073. 

Duty, payment, of, arrangement as to, 3551, 22,091, 
22,165. 

Embarkation of trtjppsvand' stores, 2851. 

Dates of, 9545. 

Numbers of troOpn, horses and mules, 2890: 
9537, 9540, 0545. . « A , 

Engagement of ships, 9540. ‘ \V ' 

Charges made by owners, 9548 9697, 9714, W&l' 1 
Items included in, 9556. * \ \ 

Delays alleged, 1021, 1103, 1420, 9687. 

Foreign countries, vesselsvfrom,' with horses 
and mules, nrr^ngemenfys to, 9732. ’ , v 

Standing engagements with owners, views as to.* 1 , 
1381. 9546, 9693, 96§9. 

Fittipgs for ships, 2827, 2901, 2922, 9545, 9548. 
0551. - k '. 

Arrangements as to, general account of, 9789. 
Contractors, special arrangements with, 9809. 
Cc.st of, estimate of, 9781. 

Horse-fittings See fvb-hi ending Horses N 
Inspection of ships after fitting, 9811. ’ ' N 
Reserve stores of, 9534. - f > 

Satisfactory carrying out of work by owners, 
9840. \ 


Hospital ships, 9536, 9858. 10,014. 

Imperial Yeomanry, arrangements as to, 9684 
India, transport from, 2895, 9756. 

Local conveyance 0 f trooos ami stores, 9940. 
Charges, 9944, 9385." 

L( S 2S28 ' 9638 > 9772; 9781, 9824, 

9854, 19,09o. See alto sub-heading Disembarka- 
tion. 

Military authorities, relations with, in South 
Africa, 9954. 

Mules, transport of. 9537, 9540. 9732, 9620 
Aaval Assistant to the Director of Transports, 
duties of, 9783. . ’ •? 

Number of transports, total, 9552. 

^2890* of troops embarked and disembarked, 

f [jTia ^x transport, advantages of London, Liver¬ 
pool, and Southampton compared, 9809. 

Prisoners on board transports, 9772, 9869, 9948. 

■ ervjces for troops on board, distribution between 
iroops and ship’s complement. 9678. 

V, 9786 Tld 99?a ml ° f vesJ,B] '’ 9552 ’ 9554 ’ 9562, 9774, 

8 9^0 eEgag8ments * nd sending out on freight, 

Victualling, of troops, arrangement as to, 9602 
Cost per day, 9604. 

(Witnesses: Maj. Armstrong Sir E. Chichester , Sir 
w * Chl *e.Lrenl<M- Cowan, Sir F. W. Foreslitr- 
Walker, Mai.-Gen. French , Mr. S. Graff, Sir R. 
Ham*, Sir R. Atw. Lord Lansdmme, Maj. Gen. 

ister - 5,r - y - ** ° u - ***"• 


Treasury, relations with War Office, 1412 1513 2584 
7S62 ' 

(Witnesses; Mr. Brodrick, Lard Lansdoume, Mr. F 
T. Marzmh Sir Ralph Knox, Cof., R 0 bh, Sir 
Evelyn Wood.) 


Troops in South Africa: 

Adequacy in point of strength, see title Military 
Operations, svb-hradiny Adequacy. 

Preparations for the war. See that title, sub-head- 
mg Troops. 

See title Men, sub-heading 


Quality of troops. 
Quality. 


,u. 


A 


Umfotmh: 

•• ' Cost of, 4277. 4916, 7601, 7679, 7759 . 

i'.spnVde corps,,effect on; oi distinctive uniforms, 
< r <F ' 041 (P ®* 9 H 8 -*’ 13 ’979, 17,003. • • ' 

• Officers 1 uniforms'^ active service, 15,683. . ’ - 
(WHr^es: Sir ILE.Gohile, Sir fan Hamilton., Sir 
l, x KeUy-kennjt, Sb A. E. Turner, Sir C. Wairen, 
Sir bmyn+Jhpod.) . \ 


k \ V. 


Valise or Knapkack', 15,771, is,791, 15,804, 17,9X8. 

! (Witness^: Sir y*G'Xtacrc' Sir C. Warren.) 


, definition of, as distinct f*om'etore- 


Freight-ships, i...........i,.. u&, 

ships and transports, 9644, 9651: , ,\\ y . 
Horses, transport of, 9732* '9968. 12^)0,-16,-82*3, 
16,887. y • v 

Accommodation for, add j A horsesVn 
board, 9805, 9807, 9820. * v /. 

Cattle-boats, suitability for,'0789, 9801, 9807; 
0861 


Veterinary Department: 

implement to an Army Corps, 3185. 

‘Equipment, 3201, 3260. 

'' Grievances in, 3177, 3325. 

Personnel in South Africa,.3165. 3189, 3275 3338 
1 ’reparations for the war, 3266, 3343 . . . 

Remount Department, relations with, 3225. ' 
strength of, 3162, 3185, 3246,- 3321, 3332. 

, i'mninc of vetorinary officers, 3169. 

War Office organisation, 2358, 3161. . 

( Witnesses: Sir C. E. Clarke , Vet.-Col. Duck) 
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Supply t 
For 


>ra, KsfistTa-tion of, advocated, 7446. 

^ ry, 5648, 7793. 

Japaforiap grains 7651, 7659, 7715, 7722. 

City Imperial Volunteers. See that title. 

Cooking, inefficiency in, 7443, 7522. 

Cost of force, 7652. 

Engipeers, 2250, 7790. 

Equipment, 4366, 5537, 5652, 7436. 

Foreign service, liability for, Views as to, 7627, 
7628,21,811. 

Inspection, 7671, 7676. 

Married men. enlistment of, 7438. 

New Regulations, effect of, 5480. 5515. 5567, 7618. 

7690, 7715, 7722, 7750, 14,399, 14,461. 
Non-commissioned officers, Ripply of, 21,853. 
Officers: • <• 

Expenses of,' 7602, 7684, 7737. 

'of; . ’ '. - 

r service in 'South Africa, 5453. 5495, 
5502. 

Shortage of, 7595, 7616, 10,361, 10,383. 

Suggestions for future supply, 7423, 7431, 
7457. 7510. 7608, 7674, 10,298, 10,892, 
14,398, 14,403, 21,787,'21,853, 22,013. 

Transport, equipment, and' training, 4865, 
13,239, 13,282. 

Pay of Volunteers, 5401, 5665, 6668. 14,407, 14,461, 
18,838, 13,839. 

'Quality of men, .and general efficiency of the Force, 
“5414, 5467, 5591, 5644, 7653, 9135, 9337, 
10,602, 10/720, 13.146, 14,237. 1.4,391, 14,572, 
15,697, 15,702, 15,723. 16,587! 16,593. 16,619, 
16,924, 17,129 (.page 300), 20,594’. 20,604. 

Glasses from which men pre drawn. 7653. 

Marching, quality as to, 14,210, 14,240, 15,697, 
15,723.' 

Shooting, quality as to, 5621, 14,394, 14.396. 

Scheme^ for future utilisation of the Force, 4416, 
5439, 5481. 7423, 7457, 7628, 7645, 20,281 <page 
452)". 

Necessity for formulation of a scheme for or¬ 
ganisation and training of Auxiliary Forces, 
13,146, 13,155, 13,311, 16,370, 13.245, 18,277, 

. 18,279, 18,284, 18,286, 13,294, 21,553. 21.813. 

Service Oomjmn ite of Volunteers, 4403, 5290. 5320, 
5401,.5462, 5473. 5494 5559. 7409. 7415. .7503. 
7555, 7635, 10,366, 13,243. 

Strength of: 

. In 1899 and 1902, 7588, 7594. 

Numbw of officers and men who served in 
South Africa, 5476, 7598. 

Suggestion made to War Office by Sir Howard Vin¬ 
cent in 1899 to raise a battalion for active service, 
and subsequent proposals, 5449, 5501. 

Training.,4867. 5591, 5644. 

Annual training, 10,342, 14,391. 14,397. 

Emergency camps. Lord Lansdowne’s, 765£. 

[See also sub-heading New Regulations.) 

Transport (land), provision of, in this country, 4865. 

Transport (am), arrangement a9 to, 9684. 

Uniforms, expenses as to, 7602, 7616, 7684. 

Use of Volunteers in South Africa, not contem¬ 
plated before the War, 7636. 

War Office organisation, Department for Volunteer 
Forces suggested, 5637, 5674, 6635, 7273 7661. 
7703. • 

{Witnesses: Mai.-Gen. Bortov, Maj.Gen. Botrett. Mr. 
Brodrick , Sir .4. C. Doyle , Sir ./. French/ Sir 
A. IJmter, Sir T. Kelly-Kenny, Maj. Gen. Li eke- 
wich, Lord La nadpivne, Maj.-Gen. Mucbir.von, Lord 
Methuen, Sir W. G. Nicholson. Col. Robb, Lord 
Roberts, Lord Tvllibardine . Sir A. E. Tumor, Sir 
H. Vincent, Lord Wdseley.) 

w. 

War Office Organisation: 

Accounts. See sub-heading Expenditure. 

Adjutant-General's Department, 8. 9, 77, 419, 425. 
952, 1437, 1449, 4072, 4079, 4086. 4110, '4120, 
4196. 4315. 4482. 4498. 4511. 4578, 4713, 10,447, 
10.532, 10,738, 13,317, 16,959, 17,408, 18,189, 
18,197, 21,396. 21,409, 21.427. 21,439. 21,483. 
21,582. 

Abolition of Adjutant General's Board, "4141, 

81,471. 

Correspondence, regulations as to, 4535. 


War Office Organisation -continued. 

Adjutant- General’s be par tin en t —ennti n ued. 

Detailed account of position and duties o t 
Department., 1445, 4072. 

Staff, increase of, 4339. 

Advisory Boards, 1495, 15,638, 21,502, 

Army Medical Department, see Medical Ser¬ 
vices, sub-heading War Office Organisation. 

Education Department., 21,757, 21,786. 

Armv Baird, constitution and duties of, 11, 58, 60, 
78, 104, 1110, 1139. 1170, 1209, 1234. 1281, 
1475, 1820, 1825. 1935, 1936. 2014, 2444, 2538, 
4113, 4140, 4170. 4226, 4273, 4292, 4332, 
4796, 4807, 6069, 6102, 6222, 7805, 7834, 
7978! 8762, 9065. 10,781. 10,796. 10,864, 
11,503, 15,641, 21,308, 21.406, 21,407, 21,410, 
21,436, 21,453. 21,459. 

Board created in 1895, 21,471. 

Detailed accounts of creation of Board in 1899 
and of subsequent, development, 1475, 6065, 
10,764, 21,483. 21,595. 

Discussions as to preparations for the war, 

14,692. 

Suggestions as to future wtifl'ity of Board, 1232, 
4799. 6069. 6102, 6224. 7838, 10,773. 10.781, 
10,796, 10,864, 14,933, 21,463, 21,495, 21.502. 
21,529, 21,595, 21,603. 

Army Medical Department, see Medical Service, 
sMb-heading War Office Organisation. 

.Auxiliary Forces, creation of Department for, views 
as to advisability of, 5637, 5674, 6636, 7273, 
7661, 7703. 

Inspector-General of Auxiliary Forces, posdion 
of, 7661, 7703. 

Buildings of the War Office, 1259, 1427, 12.823, 

12,864, 13,080. 

Centralisation of work, excess of, and steps taken 
' ■ to remedy that excess, 1500, 4429, 9487, 
10.864 13.229, 17,401, 21,750. 21,757, 21.823. 

Dawkins Committee, see that sub-heading. 

Questions in Parliament, effect of, in' making 
decentralisation difficult, 9487, 21.750. 21,769- 

War Office Decentralisation Committee, see that 
mb-heading. 

Civil Departments of the War Office, 41, 72. 

Clerks, military, employment of, 1521, 2453, :t482, 
8169, 8289, 21,616, 21,623. 

Clothing, Department responsible for, 1605, 1620, 
6276. 

Coiuman ler-in-Chief, position of, 8. 58, 77, 80. 87. 
92. 110. 310. 330, 358, 361, 405, 426. 605, 
952, 1126. 1130. 1135. 1175, 1301, 1338, 
1357. 1374. 1409. 1436, 1456, 1465. 1765, 
4076. 4094 4198, 4202, 4225! 4315,' 4482. 
4513, 4521. 4706, 4719, 4766, 4792, 4902, 4974, 
5113, 6082. 9470. 9515, 10,737, 10,781. 10,787, 
10,815, 13,226, 13,233, 13,236, 13,317, 13.330, 
14.937, 14 942, 15,502. 15,526, 15,637. 18.189. 
18,197, 18,199, 18,228, 21,Q76, 21,396, 21 402, 
21,406, 21 414 , 21.424 . 21,427 . 21,438, 21.501, 
21,576, 21,595 , 21,607, 21,645, 21,687, 21.735, 
21,759. 

"Brodri k, Mr., observations as to position : 

Cabinet, position of Commander in-Chief 
with regard to : 

Opportunities of expressing his views 
before the Cabinet, 21,658. 

Suggestion that Commander-in-chief 
should be a member of the Cabinet, 
views as. to, 21,661. 

Want of touch of Commander-m-Cluef 
with Cabinet in 1899, 21,661. 

Certificate, annual, n9 to efficiency of the 

Army, views as to this suggestion, 21,665. 

Changes in position since 1900, 21,627. 

Heads of Departments, relations with. 

^ 21,627, 21,678. 

Schemes of defence and offence, responsi¬ 
bility for. 21,627, 21.735. 

Lansdowne, Lord, observations as to position : 

Cabinet, suggestion that Commander-in- 
Chief should be a momber of, or should 
have entry to, views as to, 21,443 21 561 
21,567, 2i,587. ’ ’ ’ 

Certificate, annual, as to efficiency, etc., of 
the Army, views as to this suggestion, 
21,446, 21,572. 158 ’ 

• Minutes of 31st. October, 1895, and 8th 
1899, as to. 21,425. " 


INDEX : 



Organisation— con tinned. 
auderin-Chief, position of —continued. 
oberte, Lord, observations, as to position, 
10,737, 10,781, 10,787, 10,815, 13,233, 
13,236,13,317, 13,330. 

CVrtitioate, annual, as to equipment and fit¬ 
ness for war of the Army, \‘iew& as to tills 
proposal, 10,821. 

Wohcley, Lord, observations as to position, 
9470. 

Cabinet, position with regard to : 

Sugges»i)ion that either the Commander- 
in-Gthief should he ex-officio a mem¬ 
ber «f the Cabinet, or that .there 
should be no Oomm andor-itn-Chief, 
but a military Socretarv of State for 
War, 9035, 9051. 

Want of touch of C'omm.'mdor-in-Ohdef 
•with Cabinet in 1899 ; 9029. 
Certificate, annual, as to equipment and fit¬ 
ness for war of the Army, proposed, 
8948, 9359. 

Form of certificate, 9196. 

Control of all military deparimemte by Com- 
mander-in-Chief, alleged desirability, 
9082, 9330. 

Duties of CommandoT-in-Obief in connec¬ 
tion with the war, 9082, 9366. 
Memorandum on position of Commander-in- 
Chief, ■mitten in 1000, at desire of Queen 
Victoria, 9083. 

Command er-i n-Chi ef’s Committee, 1160, 1222, 1226, 
1243, 1935, 4143, 6067, 15,645. 

Commercial Intelligence Branch, formation of, 
minute by Major Armstrong suggesting, 22,113, 
22,146, 22,160. 

Comparison of War Office with business institu¬ 
tions, 0470, 9615. 

Constitution of War Office: 

Changes under Orders in Council: 

Of 1888, 1129. 

Of 1895, 1136, 10,550, 21,076, 21,425, 
21,427, 21,440, 21,471. 

Of 1899, 8, 1160. 

Of 1901, 9, 77, 10,550. 

Detailed statement as to upper branches of 
the War Office previously to 1888, 1124. 
Contracts, organisation in relation to, see title 
Supplies, sub-heading Contracts. 

Dawkins Committee, recommendations of, 1190, 
1277, 1459, 1503, 1819, 2442, 2453, 4439, 6069, 
6379, 7812, 1520, 6020, 6032, 21,481. 

Departments of the War Office, number and duties 
of, 1126, 1445, 4392. 

Depntjr-Adjutaut-Gencral Royal Engineers, duties 

Executi ve Committee of the War Office, 1488, 6068 
Expenditure, organisation in relation to, 4518, 
4704, 10,737, 10,797, 15,502, 15,637, 17,401. 
Accountant-General, duties and position of, 
7804, 7815, 7938, 7967, 17,423, 17,427, 
21,488, 21,751. 

Accounts: 

Form of, 7850. 

Simplification advocated, 189, 218,18,473. 
Supply accounting, 6000, 6192, 6203, 
18,473, 22,132. 

Ordnance supplies, 6006. 

Dawkins Committee, stops taken to carry out 
recommendations of, 1459, 1508, 1527. 
Demands for military expenditure, methods of 
dealing with, 1412, 1638, 4518, 4704. 6103. 
6240, 7802, 21,510, 21,660, 21,732. 
Financial control in the field, see title Financial 
Control. 

Proposals for expenditure in years preceding 
the war, 7841, 7903, 7991. 

Reserve fund for expenditure on preparation* 
for war, suggestions as to, 20.832, 20,840, 
21,373, 21,534^ 

Vote 8vst<;m, amplification of sub-heads advo¬ 
cated, 22,109. 

(See also tub-headings Treasury. Secretary of 
State, etc.) 

Fortifications Department, 1848, 1935, 1953, 1971 
2033, 2060. 

Inspector-General of Fortifications, positior and 
duties of, 8, 9, 1437, 1454, 21,488 
Detailed a/roount of, 1455, 1839. 


War Office Organisation— continued. 

General suggestions for reform! made by Gei 
Buller, 15,500, 15,587, 15,636. 1 

Hartington Commission, 4082, 4283, 15,502,15,639. 
Heads of Departments: 

Commandor-in-Cbiof, relation with, 9082, 9330, 
10,737, 13,234. 13,330, 21,627, 21,678. 
Position and duties of, minutes, by Lord Lanj- 
downo us to, 21,425. 

Intelligence Department: 

Amalgamation of Deportments of Mobilisa¬ 
tion and Intelligence under Order in Council, 
4{h November, 1901, 2, 107, 4967. 

Creation of Intelligence Branch in 1873, 18,189- 

Director-General of Military Intelligence: 
Appointment of, 4084. 

Memoranda by, 4087. 

Position of, 8, 9, 1437, 4196, 4287, 4966, 
4974, 4975, 10,737, 13,330,14,938, 21,627, 
21,628, 21,706, 21,707. 

Detailed account of, 1446. 

Duties and position of department, 310, 340, 
356, 361, 365, 369, 382, 399, 438, 48o, 
616, 635, 4966, 4974, 5020. 8911, 10,463, 
12,976, 12,980, 13,317, 16,759, 16,956, 
18,194, 18,279, 18,778, 21,627. 

German General Staff, comparison with, 
366, 393, 4972, 4980, 5112, 5188, 8916, 
10,559. 

Expenditure on Intelligence, 630, 5126, 18,288, 
18,296, 19,997, 20,443, 21,350. 

Naval Intelligence Department, communica¬ 
tion with, 589. 

Preparations for the war. See Intelligence De¬ 
partment. 

Sections of department, 311. 

Staff, 318, 389, 441, 4978, 10,568, 17,799, 

' 21,706. 

Increase of, proposals as to, 276, 325, 363, 
4283, 4974, 7871, 7986, 17,810, 18,286, 
21,705. 

Selection of officers, 396. 

Sub-division of staff dealing with collec¬ 
tion and collation of information as to 
foreign countries, 695. 

Joint Military and Naval Defence Committee, 268, 
2033. 

Medical Services. See that title. 

Military Secretary to the Commander-in-Ohief, 
position and duties of, 8, 9, 1437, 1448, 1451. 
Detailed account of, 9378. 

Mobilisation Committee, 1164, 1167, 1210, 1401, 
6067, 8799, 15,645, 15,648, 21,488. 

Detailed account of. 1446. 

Mobilisation Department: 

Commander-in-Chief, position with regard to, 
previously to Order in. Council- 4 .n 
November 1901 ; 405. 

Duties of, 344, 412. 

Organisation of, 4967. 

Staff of, 409, 417, 952, 966, 1087. 

Ordnance (Army) Department, 1555, 1686, 17Uo, 
1710, 1722, 14,016. 

Director-General, position and duties of, 8, 9, 
92, 1437, 1454, 1457, 1710, 1722, 21,400, 
21,412, 21,488, 21,680. 

Detailed account of, 1555. 

Factories, oontrol of, 1133, 1160, 1394, 1565, 
1710, 1720, 1722. 

Pay Department, 218, 2358, 6163, 21,824, 22,176. 
Quartermaster-General's, Department, position, and 
duties of, 8, 9, 419, 1129, 1135, 1437, 1454 10,447 
10,449, 10,532, 10,738, 10,753, i3,3l7. 13.323,’ 

16,305, 16,378, 16,967, 17,410, 18,172, 18,190, 

18,194, 18,20L 18,211, 18,220, 18,223 18,228, 

21,396, 21,411, 21,488, 21,582, 21,707. 

Detailed accounts of, 2349, 18,189. 

Railway Army Department, formation of sin¬ 
gested, 219, 2051. 2071, 2119, 2186. 

Remount Department, 12,827, 12,849 12 864 

12,910, 19,269 ^page 403). ’ ' 

Inspector-General of Remounts, increased 
authority advocated, 13,069, 13,071. 

Office accommodation, 12,828, 12,864, 13,080. 
Reorganisation, 12,919, 12,975, 12,981. 12,988. 
13,014, 21,831. 
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OrgranisAtion -continued. 

Ittot Depaflttnent- ^continued. 
aft, str$|*k\of,. 12,849, 12,e58, 13.080, 
21,832.. 

• Veter'uiary Department, relations with, 3225. 
War establishment at the Caj>e in September, 
1899, 19,849. 

Secretary of State, positiou of, 8, 47, 69, 80, 83, 87, 
90, 97, 102, 283, 331, 361, 426, 608, 620, 1126, 
1131,1136,1177, 1182, 1190,1197,1204, 1208, 
1265,1294, 1307, 1333, 1357,1375. 1408, 1419, 
1454, 1465, 1564, 1579, 1829, 2445, a583, 
4520* 4094, 4110, 4198, 4225, 4315, >4676, 4?10, 
4778. 4974, 9470, 6487, 10,737, 10,783. 10,807,' 
10,811. 13,230. 13,233, 13.236, '.15,502, 45,626. 
15,638,18,231, 21,100, 21,428,‘$1,451, 21,466, 
21,476, 21,513, 21,595, 21.611. 21,615, 21^69, 
21,678, 21,752. A 

Expert knowledge, question of, 21,683- 
Financial powers, increase gh, 1512. v . 

Minutes by Lord Lhnsdowile of 31st October). 

1895, and 8th Mav. v 1899, as Ip, 21,425.-. \ 

Military Secretary of\9tate, suggestion by'Lotd 
Wolsoley aa to, 904$.''•9345. \ ■ \ ^ 

.Views of witnesses ao to thisf suggestion, 

. 21,561, 21,634. ‘ \' s 

Officei*a returning, from ahjkJ^e ser^c\i, inter¬ 
views with, 21.686V 

Work carried on in office of Secretary of, State, 
21,762. \\ V\ x. 

Transport, Land, War/Offi6$\prganisafcon in'rela¬ 
tion to, sec Transput (LanUj^ V 

Treasury, relations wJtS'ihe W^r^QUice, and met hod 
of discussing demajliis /or axpendit lifer, 1412. 
1513, 2584, 411o, 4118, 7821 H 7858, 7862, 7883, 
7942, 7972, 21,280, 21,510, 21,751- 
Under-F - ry of State, duties) of, 1318,1488, 2578. 

der-Secretary of State,' position of, 

partment, sec that title- 
Council, constitution and duties of, 14, 
82, 87, 95, 114 i ,''265, 1139, 1189, 1244, 
•0, 1819,, 2440, 2538, 4073, 4090, 4112, 
,7-7, 4803,. 6069 . 6090, 10,768, 10,799, 
^153, 16,962, 16,968, 21,474, 21,490, 

• '0;,21,59$, 21,626. 

•rodticed in 1900, 21,595. 
ount of chnntitution, duties, etc., 


Y. 


<SL 


! 


'■\\ jftch individuaUmember, extent of, 

* 0 ./octs.discussed, 21,600. 

\ .Lit. Aof matters for discussion, 21,611, 
Notices L-.616. • 

" .ggont matters, 21,614, 21,618. 

•J " . xjrJC® to Council of matters in which Secre- 

Jtefere - ()f State differs from military authori- 
ttury > 21,615. 

tiesco Decentralisation Committee, 11,093. 
War Off ll>228, 11,824. 

11,215,a (joi ilfiam, Maj. Armitrong, Sir J. 

(Witnesses.A > Maj. - Gen. Baden - Powell, Maj.-Gen. 
Arda.r ;( t, Sir H. Brackenbury, Mr. Brodrick, Sir 
Bond'dler, Sir G. Clarke, Col. Deane, Sir A. C. 

\ R. }.e, 'Vet..-Col. Duck, Sir J. D. French , Sir C. 
j jvy'oe, Cd. Hciuj, Sir fan Hamilton, Sir E. Harrison, 
Qxtfg.&m. Jameson, Lient.Goi. Jarvis, Lieut.- 
Sitfn. Kelly Kenny, Lord Kitchener, Sir Ralph 
C f nc£, Inn), jxinsdoume, Cd, Lucas. Mr. F. T. 
fiifarziah, Lieut. -Gev. Nichdson, Col. Robb, Lord 
/Roberts, Lieut.-Col^ Robertson, Maj.-Gen. Sahnond, 
)5ir F. W. Stafford. , Sir F. Treves, Maj-Gen. . 
.Truman, Sir A. E. Turner,. Sir Houapd .Vincent, ■ 
Sir E. Ward, Sir G. White', Sir G. F. Wilson', Sir 
W. Wilson, Lord Wolseley, Sir Evelyn Wood.) 

sanitation of. 3680, 3790 , 3846, 3850 
090, 11,864, 19,261, 20,281 (page 453). 

S used in South Africa, 3790,11,728, 19,251. 
ment of breach of sanitary laws as a military 
J "ence suggested, 20,620. 

Col. Carr, Sir A. C. Doyle, Mr. A. B.Fripp, 
len. Jameson , Prof. Ogston , Lord Tulli- 
e, Sir W. Wilson.) 


Yeomanry, Home: 

Age standard, 7319. 

0<wt of force, 4551, 4845, 7313, 7316, 7652 
Fjili&ting, increase in, and more favourable terms 
of, 7032. 

Equipment: 

Arms, 6861, 6898, 6915, 7035, 7062, 7293, 7305, 
13,884, 17,227, 20,281 (page 453). 

Weight of, 7286. 

Foreign service, making liable for^ views as to, 
7033, 7311, 21,811. 

Fixture oiwanisaition. general suggestions as to, 4650. 
6634, 6644, 6787, 6872, 7021, 7098, 7193, 
7267, 7308, 17,227, 18,294, 20,281 (page 452), 

- % 21,853. 

Necessi ty for formulation of a scheme for 
raising and organisation of Auxiliary 
Forces, 13,146, 13,155, 13,3X1, 16,370, 
18.245, 18,277, 18,279, 18,284, 18,286, 
18,294, 21,553 , 21,813. 

" \ (See also sub-headings Mounted Infantry, Re* 

\ senes. Training, etc.) 

Horses, provision, 6640, 7032, 7273, 7283. 

Registration of horses by Yeomanry Adju¬ 
tants, suggestion as to, 13,018, 13,032. 
jBize advocated, 7286. 

Hospitals. See Yeomanry, Imperial, m South 
Africa. 

Mounted Infantry, organisation as, 4668, 7050, 7308, 
fell, 9142, 10,400, 17,227. 

Non-commissioned officers, supply of, 21,853. 

Officers, 7021. 7191, 7272 . 7279, 7324 7603. 7674, 
10,255, 10.298, 13,239, 13,282, 13,941 (page 
111), 14,276, 20,281 (page 452), 20,695,20,608, 
20,703, 21,853, 22,013. 

Appointments, 7197. 

Expenses of, 7601, 20,695, 20.703. 

Pay and grant to, 20.695. 20,703. 20,708. 
Reserve of, suggestions as to, 6677, 6698, 6787, 
6910. 7195, 20,698. 

Shortage of, 7600, 7607. 

Pav, 7193, 7342, 20.6%. 20.703. 20,708. 

Quality of the force, 7288 , 9141. 9150, 12,709. 

Classes from which recruited, 6647, 6876. 
Reserves, proposals as to. 4418, 6634, 6644 , 6318, 
7314. _ 

Strength of. 4844, 6783, 7032 , 7588 7592, 7597, 
21,810. 

Number of officer/s and men who served in South 
Africa, 7597. 

Number of Yeomanry regiments 7273. 
Training, 4668, 4374. 7306, 7320, 13,146. 13,239, 
14,204. 

Manoeuvring areas, advantage of changing. 16,890. 
School on Salisbury Plain, 21,789. 

• War Office Department, suggestion as to, 7273. 

{Witnesses: Maj.-Gen. Barton, Maj.Gen. Bra.bazon, 
Mr. Brodrick, Lord Chesham, Sir C. E. Clarke, 
Sir If. Ccivile. Sir J. French , Sir W. Gatacre, 
Sir I. Hamilton, Lieul.-Col. Jams, Sir T. Kelly- 
Kenny, Maj. Gen. Kekeurich , Maj. Knight , fjord 
f/Msdowne, Lord Lomtt, Col. Lucas, Lord Methuen, 
Sir W. G. Nicholson, Col. Robb, Lord Roberts, 
Lord Scarborough , Lord TuUibardive, Sir A. E. 
Turner, Lord Valentin, Sir C. Warren, Lord 
Wdseley.) 

Yeomanry, Imperial, in South Africa, 

6451, 6675, 6710, 6717, 6799, 7006, 7250, 7276. 


As to the three Contingents: 

First Contingent, raising and organisation of, 6451, 
6477, 6717, 7007, 7092, 7278. 

Age standard, 7057. 7108. 

Casualties, 6568; 

Equipment, 6493, 6524, 7005, 7248, 7286. 
Horses, 7283, 17,922. 

Officers, 7063, 7163, 7278, 20,682. 

Non-Commissioned Officers', 7280. 

Period of service, terms of enlistment as to^ 
7223. 

Quality of men, and classes from which drawn 
6514, 65,77, 6768, 6841, 6981, 7246, 72 r 
17,863, 19,787, 19,792, 21,656. 

Physique, 7112. 

Riding, bonmm»3tershin, and shootiuw 
Tran \ \ *. V,* *• ' " i 
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r > Imperial, in South Africa —cant 

^ r G o ntin l ent ' ,aisin f? and organisation of, 
6518, 6526, 6590, 6731, 7250, 7348. 

Co-limit tec of enlistment, 7252. 

Composition, mixing of County contingents 
.7159, 7258. h * 

Documents, as to numbers, pay certificates. 

etc., not sent out with force, 7186 . 

Drafts not allowed, 6582. 6597. 

Eli mi nation of men, 6542, 7122, 7163, 7238 
7349. 3 3 

Certificate of discharge, wording of, 7353 
Numbers eliminated, 6546, 6549 6682 

7123. 7163, 7179. ' ’ ’ 

Numbers invalided, 6566. 

Equipment. 6520, 6524. 

Officers, 20,682, 22.014. 

Elimination in South Africa. 6545, 6551, 
6732. ’ ’ 

(Number of, 7363. 

Selection of. 6731, 7163, 7165. 

Period of service, terms of enlistment. 7225 
Quul.ty of men, 6541. 6574 . 6690, 6848, 6980 
7117 ’ 7.145, 7211, 7348, 10,310, 
14,205, 14,352, 17,588, 19,787, 20,281 
T> (P a 8® 454), 21.556, 21.853, 21,961. ! 

.. Hiding and Shooting, 7122, 17,462. 
i bharpstumters, raising and organisation of, 

Age standard, 7253. 

Elimination of men, 7262. 

Officers, 7251, 7261. 

Quality of men, 7261. 

Service as complete unit, >7257. 

Shooting and riding test, 7253. 

Training, 7260. 

Gaining in South Africa, 6530, 6744 7134 
7348, 7354, 17:483, 17,688. ’ ' 

Third Contingent, raising and organisation of, 6627. 
Officers, 7184. 

Quality of, 6632. 

Shooting and rising, 7149. 


Aa to Imperial Yeomanry Contingents generally: 
Age standards, 6758. 

Casualties in 7th Battalion, 7213. 

Composition, of regiments in South Africa, mixed 
character, 7011, 7186. * ’ 

Davidson, Col J,, work in connection with Im- 
pc-ual Y eomanry Committee, 6710. 

Zw.MKHnto, not all0 " l ' d ’ 

Equipment, 6497, ’>520 7286 
Arms, 6780, 6825. 08%, 6861 
Artillery, 6829. 

Clothing, 0659. 

Horses, 6479, 6655, 6730, 7101, 7230. 

Remounts taken, over bv W^r Office, 6479 
Supply of horses through Imperial Yeomanry 
agencies, 13,019, 13.021, r 040, 13 041 



Yeomanry, Imperial, in South Africa- 

Hospitals (Yeomanry) : 

Base Hospital, 11,815. 

Comparison with Regular hospitals, 11,800. 
Convalescent camps, 11,852. 

Nurses, 11,846, 11,656. 

Jliysician, dental surgeon, and masseur 

taken out with, 11,859, .11,919. 

Size of, 11,816. 

Book on, by Lady Howe, 11,056. 

G T 068 * 7 0 ^ S 4 ervatioa ^ 011 Y ^mnnry Hospitals, 

Dovot’s Scouts. Sue that title. 

Medical tests, 6750. 

Mobilisation, improvement in methods of, 4426, 
Mounted Infantry, organisation as, 6777. 

Officers *. 

Difficulty in obtaining, 6722, 6815, 7009, 7197, 
21,547. 

Hcrsemastcrship, 6885, 7070. 

Selection of, 6627, 6675 , 6692, 6792, 6888, 917ft 


’ p ®y j . 

Amount of, 5401, 6615. 

Committee on, 20,743, 20,749. 

System of, 6641, 7186, 7343, 18.837, 18,840 
20,737. * ' 

Pay books suggested, 7190. 

Period of Service, terms of enlistment, 7223, 14,233, 
Quality of men, 4761, 4024, 6435, 6649, 7213 7235 
9131, 9133, 9147, 10,260, 10,310, io,373 
13,146, 14,204,14,217, 14,233, 14,237, 14,242' 
W73, 16,924, 17,129 (page 300),' 
17,587, 17,715, 20,594, 21,550, 2L946. 

Horse m unship and horsemaatership, 6885 
6907, 6975, 7070. 14,204, 14p7 V 
Bhooiing, 6859, 7103, 7122, *' 

7302, 14,204, 17,462. 

Special agencies, raising by, 

Strength, total, 6491, 6603.' 

Terms of enlistment, 5294. 

Transport, land, 7047, 7082. 

Transport. S ea, 6463, 96?^ 

Tollibardine, Lord, Force raised bv 
Horse. 

War Office, relations with, 9165, 21‘ " 

Work of force in South Africa, ' 
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(Witnesses; Maj.-Oen. Barrett, A1 
Lord Che&ttm , Col. Crabbe, 

Ihiidson, Col. Deane, Sir , 

French, Mr. A. D. Fripp, ; < f 

A. Hunisr, Lieut.-Col, Jarvis, «•* 

fVj-to*- Kttmdd, Maj. Amdi, ...-fSt 

Lora Lmrdmmir Lord loan, CaVi. /p S 
MeAur,,, CcL Llob b. Lord Liob^r, T tmi S 
W Sarboroug, Lord mibardiir.u ij'^ 

HtSatf**- Va,cm:a - * «■ S ^ A i 

incent, lord 
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